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Introduction 
Edmund  W.  Gordon  and  Stephanie  Shopman 


There  are  two  critical  and  continuing  problems  in  education  that,  $ 
despite  their  indep^dent  orgao^atiojial  and  political  histories,  share  * 
comron  conceptual  foundatlqna  fo^^^^-fehaii^solutions.    These  problems" have, 
eiaerged  a^  a  result  of  group^  and  iridlvidual  41fferences  in  pupil  attri- 
butes on  the  one  hand/and  of  the  •conimitfJ2en|;'  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  a  society  of  pluralistic-values,  purposes,  and  standards 
on  th^  otheiT*    Jixe  twelve  knowledge  synthesizing  essays  that  form  the 
substantive  content  of  this  report  were  developed  against  a  backgrpy^^d  of 
concern  with,  these  two  problems!    the  peda^joglcal  relevance  of  our  knowledge 
61  human^ diversity ,  and  the  implications  of  that  knowledge  for  making 
education  taore  effective  and  its  opportunities  more  equitable.  * 

In  the  1960s  we  saw  an  enormous  upsurge  of  interest  in  the  cotj^tment ' 
to  equaiity  of  educational  opportunities- for  various  groups,  specif  ically 
ethnic  .minorities,  females,  children  of  low-income  families,  and  d'hildren  ' 
for  whpm  standard  English  is  a  second  language. system.    As  our  preoccupation 
with  the  civil  and  human  rights  moveMnf  subsided,  some  of  the'  poiiti<;al 
pressures  and  momentum  for  thange  that  were  typical-^of  She  sixties  were 
'reduced.     Yet  a  concern  for  equality  of  opportunity  and  fojr- social  Justice'* 
in  our  society  continues  to  prevail.     Our  thirikipg  about  equaiity  of  oppor-  ' 
tunicy  has  focused  on  ethnic,  lan^age,  sex,  and  socioecondmit  group  meisber-  ' 
ship.     In  our  concern  for  betterunderstanding.  of  the  needs  of  these  groups,^ 
and  often  for  rationalizing  the  failure. of  our  institutions  to  serve  them  ^ 
wefll,  emphasiis  was  given  to  the  identification  of  alleged  deficits  in  these 
groups.    These  alleged  deficits  tended  to  reflect  those  differences  in 
attributes  in.  the  target  groups  ^$  compared  with  the  normative  position 
on  these  attributes  for  white  English-^speaking  middle--class  m^les.  ^Political 
and  social  sensitivity  to  the  pejorative  hature  of- such  interpretations  led 
to  a  de'-emphasiis  of  the  alleged  deficits  and  to  expressed  concern  with  the 
ways  in  which  these  populations  differed  f r6m  the  majority  as  ^11  as  the 
ways  in  which  these  differences  can  be  accommodated  in  education.  The 
struggles  of  this  period  seecE^  to  have  resulted  in  a^  renewed  concern  for 
group  differences  and  a  heigh'tened  recognition  tha^  we  are  ai  society-  of  * 
diverse  peoples  with  pluralistic  values  and  that /the^^  dlver§e*'peoples  . 
need  to  be  served  by  the  society  with,  a  greater,  .cL^giee  of  equity* 

The  equalization  of  educational  opportunity— the  achieveaient:  of  -  i 
greaj:er  degree  of  equity  (fairness,  even-handedness,^  in^iartlaiity ) — is  thus 
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-a  cqntralf  contemporary  c6ncern.    The  prpbirfm  fhaj:' continues  to  plague 
us  is *manif ested' in  the  fact  that  in -our.  domestic  society  educational  * 
opportunity  and  achievement  seem,  to  be  irreversibly  tied  ro  ethnic  caste 
status,  to  economic  class  status,  to  status  imposed  as  a^nction  ,ojE 

.  gendja^^l^tid  ^to^^atus  as  a  function  of  one's  proficiency  in  standard  ^ 

^  EnglJ^h.    DesjJite  the  centrality  of  concena>wlth  this  problem,  solu-  * 
tioiis  continue  to  ^elUde  us.     f^^e  recalcitrafltee  of  the  prt?|^fem  may  be 
related  in  part  to  the  way  we  have  thought  a^bout  it.     The  \fBy  in  which  i 

^^4):  concern  is  conceptualized  can -have  a^r^aL  influence  on  the  extent 
>io  which,  the  'concern  gets .  translated  into  appropriate  i^r&ogram^,  and  on  ' 
tHe  way^prograns  ultimately  iwidress  tlie  probl^em  that  gave  rise  to .  the 
conce^rn  in  the  first  places     In  this  report  reconceptualizations' of  the 
problems  of  group  and  individual  differences  and  the  equalization  of  edu-- 
cational  opportunity  are  presented  in  the  context  of  e^perging  knowledge 
concerning  human  diversity  and  teaching  and  learning  transactions. 

The  national  problem  pgsed  by  a  concern  ^ith  equity  is. that  of- 
making  educational  and  social  development,  and  ultimately  social/political/ 
economic  participation  and  survival,  independent  of  the  backgrounds  from  - 
which  differential  status  groupr  numbers  cotoe.    ^t  may  be  that  this  i^  the 
uitlmater  test  of  the  viability  of  a  democratic,  diverse,  and  pluralistic 
society.^  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  ideal  models  that  can  be  followed. 
The  United  States  is  the  first  society  to  deliberately  »et  about  creating^ 
a  democratic  natiorf  from  a  popul'ation  of  diverse  ethpic,  national,  racial, 
^nd  religious^  groups.    The  society  has  al^ernatlngly — and  sometimes 
simultaneously — stressed  either  unitary  or  pluralistic  standards  and 
either  restricted  or  yniversal  social  justice  to  which  educ^ition  i^ 
increasingly  expected  to  contribute*'  .  ^ 

Educators  are  called  upon  to  rise  to  the  challenge  by  making  a  • 
two-pronged^ef fort.    The  first'' line  of  effort,  and,,^)ne  prescribed  by  law, 
is'  to  insure  fairness  and  ^c[tiality — "equal  protect^^on'^—in  the  distribution 
of  the  nation's  e4ucational  resources  to  ethnic,  economic,  gfero^raphic,  ^ 
language,  handicapped,  and  sex  groups  when  members  of  those  groups 
present  themselves  for  service  from  institutioi^  ^serving  tjj^  piublicv 
Since^  equity  at  this  level  mea^ns  equal  treatjeaent,  we  face  the  problem  of 
hew  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  educational  negUs^ct  of  some  subgroups  in 
out  populartion  and  the  inecjuitable  distribution  of  known  *  treatments  and 
available  resources  across  the  varied  populations  served  by  edu,cat;lon. 
That  is,  how  can  we  better  enable  our  institutions  of  education  to. provide 
equal  protection— -equal  service  to  all  pf  their  clientele?    Solutions  to  • 
this  problem  are  m>st  likely  to  .take  the  form  of  changes  in  laws  (or  in 
their  interpretation) ,  regulations,  policies,  etc.,  that  affect  opportunity' 
for  access.    These  solutions  ma^y  also  involve  changes  in  the  organization 
and  s'tructur^  of^educational  service  delivery  systems,  systemic  changes 
in  the  agencies  and  institutions  of . education,  and  changes  in  the*  control 


and  managen^nt  of  these  gystems..  The  goal  is'  tp  make  avkllabJ^to  all 
th6k  b6st  c-hat  the  state  provides  to  any- particular  segment  of  the  poimla- 
tlon,  with  a  high  degree  of  consistency  across  subpopulatlons.  ' 

.  %       ■  '  • 

_  The*second  line-  of  effdrt  that  educators  are  ealled  upon  to  follow 
is  a3  yet  not  soJ:learly  defined  in  la,w.     It  Involves  fairness  and 
equall^ty— "equal  protection"— in  the'  distributfon  of  resources  In  relation 
to  such-  functional  characterlstlc^^s  may.  be  determined  by  cental,  .physical, 
and  social  condltibns,  and  as  may.  be  reflected  in  the  processes  by  which  ^ 
_  learning  behaviors  and  developmental  choices  aCe  mediated.     It  is  here 
tha*  differences  in  language  systems  ^nd  their  utilization,  come  into  focus, 
and  that  the  law  is  increasingly  'interpreted  to  require  that'  the  design 
arid  conte;;t  of  th€  curricuitua  more  approp^riately  reflect  the  functionatl^ 
(yiz.  linguistic),  characteristics,  for  the  ^.earners-    Jhere  are  also  the** 
Afunctional  implications  of  handicapping  conditions  that  recent  leglsUtion 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  educators #'    In  both  instances,  the 
characteristics  are  used  as  group* marker's  to  ciesignate  pupils  who  must 
receive  special  attention.     However,  it  is  the  way  In  whidh  th^  characte^^- 
istip  is.  manifested  in  the  learning"  behavior  of  the  pupil  (its  functional-  ' 
characteristic)  that  should  influence  the  nature  of  the  special  -attention 
or  educational  service,    it  is  here  that  the  appro^ir lateness  of  the' 
learning  situation  Is  beiflhg' ^crutiivized  to  determine  its  relevancfe  for  • 
these  and  other  functional  learner  characteristics  that  require  attention 
if  a  thorough  and  adequate  education'  is  to  be  provided. 

Since  equity  at  this  level  implies  social  justice— appropriateness 
and  sufficiency  of  service  to  achieve  some  common  criterion  without- 
limiting  the  pTivlle|e  to  exceed  that  standard — we  face  the  problem  of 
correcting  inadequately  developed  treatments  and  insufficiently  allocated 
resources  to  meet  the  differential  requirements,  essential  to  the  achievement 
of  an  agreed-upon  level  of  competence  (;horough  and  adequate  education). 
The  problem  posed  here  includes  but  takes  us  Jjeyond  policy,  regulation, 
management,  budget,  political,  and  econdmic  considerations  to  a  concern* 
with  the  persan*-environment-situation  interactions  that  determine  out-* 
comes.     The  concern  here  is  with  linctional  aspects  of  the  institution, 
functional  aspects  of  the  learner,  and  the  needs  of  the  human  and  nonhuman 
vectors  in  that  ecol6gical .system.    The  problem  involves^the  atialysis  and 
desigcj  of,  and  continuous  involveii»nt  in,  the  adjustment  of  Inst  1  tuitions, 
people,  and  service^..    The  goal  is  to  make  available  to  each  person  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  outcome  criterion.  ' 

•.Turning  back  to  the  first  line  of  effort,  we  s^e  that  Jihe  courts 
have  quite  adequafcej,y  enunciated  the  principle  of  -dqual  .»atment  In  ' 
ruling,  that  une<iuajf]access  by  subgroups  of  the  populatidfeHo  the  public 
'educational  resources  of  the'  state  is' unlawful.     Educational  Institutions 
are  thus -required"  to  stop  the  arbitrary  segregation  of  pupils  grouped  by 
race  or  ethnicity;,  to  end  their  failure  to  provide  sufficient  instruction' 


to  speakers  for  whom  English  is  not  the  dominant  language;  to-  end  their 

failure  to  provide  for  f^pales  education|il  options  and  serylces  th^t  jxte 

as  rich  as  those  available  to  males;  and  to  end  their  failure  'to  deal 

f 

adequately  with  studenCs  who  are  handicapped  by.  physical,  ^mental^  or 
emotional  disai)1Iities.     In  correcting  (Conditions  like  ^e^e, .  what 
educators  ^i^e  .doing  is  trying\o  change  the  validity  of  existing  predic- 
tions by  intrbducirfg  correctives  for  the  f ailCxres^  or  erurSrs  of  the 
system*    This  strax:egy  is  based  on  the  assun^tion  that  much  of  what  we 
^currently  deliver,  or  know  how  to  deliver,  can  greatly  improve  the 
function  of  ii  majority  vof  our  pupils*    What  Bloom  (1976)  and  Clark  . 
Ci965),  commenring  from  diffetfent  .perspectives,  havfe  suggested,  is. that 
we  have  targeted  these  efforts  en  too  limited  a  numbBr .  or  pupil^s  and 
often  on  selected  groups  of  pupils*     Bloom  stated  that  generic  interventions 
directed  at  correct ing,,schooling^  erfoi;s/seem  to  haJve  the  possibility  of 
bringi^ng  as  many  as  80Z  of  our  pupils  to  the  level  of  cdtiterlon  mastery* 

«d^cribed,  his  corrective  i^ntervention  involves  the' policy^  decision 
ailpcate  progressively  Q£)re  instructional  tiMt  in  relation  to, a 
pnstrated' difficulty  with  criterion  mastery.     As  a  startqr, / this 
^strrStegy  would  "insure  that  a^l  pup iliS  have  e:^6sure  to  that  which  we  know, 
'how  to  deliver*     This  systemt:  change  begins  to  acquire  individual 
specificity  as  tixr^  of  exposure  is  influenced  by  differential  pupil  need* 
Xhose  pupils  iff  need  of  greater  exposure  would  receive  it  in  order  to 
facilitate  develdp^gent  as. a  correctlve'lnterventiqn  or  as  an  enrichment 
strategy*  .  ^  '  ^  \ 

The  problems  posed^by  differential  characterj^stlcs ,  conditions, 
needs,'  and  respbnse  patterns  in  groups  of  pupils  are  reflected  in  the 
argument  by  Coleman  and  hi-s 'colleagues  (1966)*that  school  achievement 
should  be  oade  independent  of  the  social  conditions  and  of  the  prior 
social  status  of  the^grcmp.     Coleman  and  his  colJ.eagues^  were  sensitive 
primarily  to  achievement  differences  in  social  olass  and  et;hni£  castp. 
groups*     ^n^pursuit  of  solutions  to  these  pifoblems,  we  may  have  focused 
too  sharply  on  the  politic^^^o^ial  implications  of  such  group  identity 
and  insufficiently  on  the  pedagogical  significance.     It  may  be  thit- as 
icyortant  as'  ethnicity,  SES,  language,  sex,  or  even  geographic  origin  are 
as  group  indicators  for  political/social  purpfcses,  they. are  too  gross  tc 
be,  and  may  be  irrelevant  as,  functional  indicators  of  the  need  for 
purposes  of  pedagdgical  design  and  planning*     For  example,  what  does  the 
fact  that  a  child's  skin  is  brown  tell  the  school  about  the  design  of 
learning  experiences  for  that  j^hiid,  and  even  worse,  what  does  that 
skin-colo<  variable  tell  the  school  about  how  a  specific  child  goes  about 
solving  a  probletn  in  learning?    Yet,  lar^e  proportions  of  our  investiga- 
tions and  efforts  at  curridulu*  adaptation  have  been . directed  toward 
^ethnicity,  as  defined  by  skin  color  or  toward  language  identity  as  a"n 
Indicator  variable  in  planning  and  organizing  school  programs. 


Similar  practices  ^ccur  in  relatiou  to  social  class  and  gehder. 
There  my ^  indeed,  be  aspects  of  biologic  sex  and  certainly  aspects  of  ' 

^  gender  that  have^more  or  less  direct  implications' .fot>  learning  beliavior 
and  the  design  of  learning  experiences.  Increasingly,  however,-  the  evi- 
dence mounts  in  support'  of  thef  assertion  t(iat  there  are  dimenlljons  of  h\x&xan 
diversity  that  appear  to  have  high  relevance  for  pedagogy  and  that  may 
vary  as  much  within  language,  ethnic,  and  Qlass'  groups  as  between  them. 
Cognitive j style,  ii;iterest,  motivation,  aspiration,  temperament,  and 
><K£ning  irate  are  but  a  £&i  o£  these  dimensions.     These  are  not  class  or 
'ethrtM  or(  la'n^age  or  sex  group-bqu^d  variables.     IncreasjLngly ,  even 
variables^related  fco  social  practice--^uch  as  childrearjng. practices, 
support,  for  learning,  and  parents'  aspirations  for  their  children — are 
'beginning  to  be  So  Weterogeneous  with  respect  to  the  Indicator  groups 
that  ethnicity,  socioeconomi^c  status,  and  occupational  status  are  less 
useful* than  they  v^re  once  thought  to  be  as  indicators  of  the  extent^ 
±0  which  exposure  to  such  practice  is  a  part  of  the  life  experience  of 
©tie  children  identified  by  these  group  labels.     The  evidence  increasin^y 

'  suggests  that' wide  variance  exists  in  the  character  and  quality  of ^ the 
learning  behaviors  that  children  bring  to  and  develop  in  school.     It  also 
appears  (although  the  evidence  is  less  clear)  that  the  conditions  under 
which  learning  and  development  occur  influence  the  quality  of  achievement 
as  much  as  does  the  character  of  the  learning  behavior  evidenced.     If  we 
grant  the  possible  validity  of  these  two  asseirtidns,  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  that  relatignships  between  the  character  of  the  learning  behavior., 
and  the  character  (lengtri,  nature,  and  appropriateness,  for  example)  of 
the  laarping  conditions  are  of  -crucial  importance  as 'detenniftants  of  the 
quality  of  achievettexit.     If  this  somewhat  complex  statement  of  a  rather 
simple  conception  holds,  it  has  critical  significance  for  conceptualizing 
the  central  i s sue «  involved  in.  planing  adequate  educational  program^  for 
children  of  diverse  human  characteristics.  "Particularly  it  has  signifi- 
cance for  those  children  who  have  been  traditionally  less  well-served  by 

•  our  §^ucational  systems — those  who  are  neglected,  those  who  are  discrimi"*--' 
nated  against,  and  those  who  are  disadvantaged. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years,  the  concept  of  "equal  opportunity"  has 
dominated  educators'  thinking.     The  concept  gr^w  but  of  court  litigations 
around  issues  related  t^  ethnic  segregation  in  public  education  and 
disruptive  Inequality  in  resource  allocation.     As  a  result,  the  nation 
has  affirmed  its  commitmgnt  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for- 
ali  and  has  translated  this  to  mean  equal  access  to  the  educational 
resources  provided  , through  public  funds.     But  equal  opportunity  may  not 
adequately  reflect  thfe implicit  commitments  of  a  , democratic,  diverge, 
pluralistic,  and  humane  society.     If  what  we  are  cdrnmitted  to  is  to  make 
educational  ^nd  other  achievements  independent  of  ethnic  group,  social 
class,  sex  group,  religious  group,  anrd/or  geographic  group  origins,  a 
concept  such  as  human  diversity  with  social  justice  may  be  more  worthy  of 
our  tradition.  ■       *  .  " 


Human^  diversity  focuses  our  a^ttebtion  .^n  those  aspects  of  differences 
or  variance  in  hum^n  characterisj^f^s  that  have  relevance 'for  pedagogical 
and  developmental  Intervention.     Social  justice* moves  us  beyond* a  concern 
for  distributive  equality^  to  a  concern^for  distributive  sufficiency^  * 
When  we  spa^  (Jf  distributive  sufficiency,  we  are  Imn^diately  forced  to 
look;  to  questions  of  need  rather  than  bf  share.     The  functional  educational 
quesciori  becomes,  "What  do  the  ^pecial  characteristics  of  this  person  or  •  , 
group  of  persons  require  of  the  intervening  process  to  enable  this  person 
to  function  with  adequacy  and  satisfaction?"    We  are  forced  to  ask  not 
only  what  is  essential  but  also  what  is  sufficient  to  enable . achievement. 
The  "answer  to  this  question; dictates  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of*,  the 
educational  intervention.  .      .    'S  < 

The  intervention  indicated  by  the  answer  to  the  question  posed 
inay  violate  out  more  narrw  conception  of  equalififir — impart iality—^but, 
given  the  compelling  facts  of  human  diversity,  itlmay  be  phe  only  way  in 
which  we  can  approach  social -Justice*     To  h<Jnorr  then,  the  implicit  I 
committt^nt  to  equality  of  opportunity,  we  may  be  refquired  to  embrace  a 
new  comq4.tment  to  .the^ nurturance,  of  human  diversity  in  the  pursuit  of 
social  justice.  .  ^ 

Concern  w^th  human  diversity  Ig  not  n^  to  educators.     We  have  a, 
long  history  of  awareness  of  individual  and  group  differences.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  examination  of  that  history  reveals  that  pedagogical  concern 
for  such  differences  has  been  far  more  obvldus  in*  our  verbalizations  than 
In  our  practice.   *Most  teachers  recognize  thpt  learners*  differ  greatly  in 
their  learning'-relevant  and  learningMionrelevant  charagp eristics.    Good  ,  . 
teachers  go  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  make  adjustments  la  the  learning  " 
experiences  of  children  whom  they  know  to  b6  unlike  otheyrl  learners.  A 
sizable  body  of  research  has  developed  around  concerns  ^or  the  Individual- 
ization of  instruction  and  for  the  exploration  of  the 'potential  6f 
attribute-treatment  interactions.     Yet  the  range,  of  variance  in  curriculum 
design  and  instructional  practice  is  far  less  rich  than  is  the  diversity 
to  be  found  in  the  populations  of  learners.     Only  n^dest  con5)lemantarlness 
exists  between  the  emerging  knowledge  base  referrable  to  functional  and 
status  human  characteristics  and  the  knowledgl  concerning  theories  and 
technologies  of  curriculum  development  an±  pedagogy^     Our  best  developed  * 
programs  o^  individu'allzatlon  tend  to  Tocus  on  single  aspects  of  diversity- 
learning  rate,  interests,  aspects  of  personality-*-or  on  combinations  of 
developed  abilities,  achievement,  and  backgroun4  experiences. 

In  t^he  United  States  the  oldest  and  most  common  form  of  dealing  with 
individual  differ.ences  is  homogeneous  grouping  by  age,  sex,  r^ce,  and 
general  ability^  level  Into  school,  gr^de,  classroom,  and  activity  units. 
Although  grouping  by  age  remains  the  norm,  grouping  by  sex,  race,  and 
general  ability  have  become  less  common  at  the  school,  grad§^  and  classroom 
levels,  partly  reflecting^ democratic  concerns  regarding  the  unegual 


allocation  of  resources  and  .the  acadetaic  stimulation  among  such  groupings. 
It       relatively  well -recognize.d  t^iar*  grouping  by  these  latter  categories 
inta  classroom  units  does  not  individualize  education;  it  sin^>ly  reduces 
variation  i^  a  classrooto  on.  one  dictension,  b^it  not  nedessarily  on  any 
other  dimens^ion.    Lately,  grouping  by  ability^  into  autonomous  classrooms  ' 
has  come  under  attack  bec^se.  most  of  the  research  on  ^grouping  practices  , 
has  shown  no  academic  benefits  to  low,  medium/  and  high  groups  *over  what 
they  would  have  achieved  in  similar  but  mixed-ability  classroons#  In 
addition,  some  of  the  affective  outcomes /from  such  ^gnxipin^s  have  often- 
been  rather  insidious,  stemming  from  th^  sbclal-class Character  of  the 
resulting. structure,  especially  when  confounded  with,  rice  amd  sex 
segregation  (Esposito,   i971)*  A  , 

Gagnfi's  (1975)  System  of  Identifying  the  hierarchical  cognitivl 
refluireiMnts  of  an  educational  task  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  Sfest 
individualized  learning  systems,  extaijt  today.     In  str^ssifig  the  importance 
of  a  carefuj.  analysis  and  the  teaching  of 'the  pterequlsit^s  of  any  skill  or 
concept  proposed  to  be 'acquired,  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  possibility 
of  teaching  a  child  any  concept  or  s-kl,ll  whose,' prerequisites  can  be  care-' 
fully  identified.     In  learning  hierarchically  arranged  information  and 
skills,  it  is  presumed  t>iat  the  individual  characteristics  of  importance 
are  achievement,  of  , the  prerequisite  skills  and  information*     GagnS  recog- 
nized different  kinds  of  learning  (sigi|ja^,  stimulus  r^gponse,  chaining^ 
verbal  association^  discriminatiort,"  concept  and  rule  learning,  and  proble^a 
so^lvlng),  each  of  which,  requires  different  modes  of  presentation  and  ' 
teacheif  prompts  and/or  direction-  to  be  most  effective* 

This  process,  then,  ds  an  example  ^f 'transforming  the  task  tb* meet  * 
the  demands  of  both  the  kind  of  learning  involved  and  the  student  chaxac-- 
terlstics  considered  most  relevant  to  the  task  at  hand,  yegardless  .of ^the 
child's  performance  on  some  measure  of  intelligence  or  i  more  global  type 
of  achievement  measure.     The  assumption  is^that  children  fail  at  an 
educational  task  only  because  It  was  inappropriately  presented  or* it  was 
mist^akenly  assumed  that  they  had  the  identifiable  prerequisites.    Ttiiia  . 
children  take  a  pretest  on  the  material- to  be  mastered  and,  according  to 
the  information  received  reg^ding  their  acquisition  o^  the  prerequisite, 
they  follow  the  universal  seqi^nce  of  steps  for  that  material,  although 
they  tnay  start  at  earlier  or  later  steps  than  their  peers.     Gagn4  has 
formed  highly  precise  buj:  generalizable 'rules  for  teaphing  particular- 
'*bits"  of  learning  within  any  hierarchically  structured  ttspic  relative  to 
the  particular  ''bits'*  of  learning  thfe  child  has  already  acquired,  thus 
forming  a  systematic  basis  for  individualizifig^education  relative  to 
prior  achievement* 

A  few  univ^rsity^centers  have  developed  this  principle  of  individu- 
ali'i^ing  education  by  prior  achievement  into  large-scale  ^individualization 
programs  that  are  implemented  in  school  systems . across  the  nation  with 


'^  f^dqval  supports    Trpm  the  Wiscba^ta  Research  and  Developn^at  Center,  . 
ladivid^ially  6.uid«d  Education  ^(IGE)  is  advanced  as  a  "compreheMive  ,  , 
alternative  system  of  schooling  deslgned-to  produce  higher  edu4'ational 
achievements  l>y  providing  effectively  for  dlgfferences  aAong  students  in* 
xate  of  learning,  Ifjarning  s^le.and  other- characteristics"  (RlausiMier, 
1975,  p.  48).     It  has  seven  toajor  •  cossponents:    multlunit  school  instruc'- 
tipnal  and  administrative  arrangei?/ents ;  instructional  programming  for  the 
individual  student;  initiaiv  formative,  and  summativ.e  evaluation  of 
student  learning;  curriculum  materials  appropriate  to  the  two  latter 
evaluations;  an  active  p^rogram  of  home-s<:hool  community  relations; 
envlronmfents  that  facilitate  IGE  practic^;  and  continuing  research  and 
development  to  improve  IGE  at  all  levels*     Instructional  jjaqkages  have 
been  ^developed  foe  use  within  this  organixatitnal  aiystem,  but  their 
^mpha%is  is  on  providing  training,  and  management  and  data-handling 
sDrategies  for  classroom  to  state  educat;ion  agencies  to  support  ^an 
integrated,  comprehensive,'  smooth-running  effort  a^  Individualising 
education.  ,  * 

Individually  Prescribed  Instruc"fcipn  (IPI)   (Glaser  &  Ros'ner,  1975), 
'from  the  University  of  j^ittsburgh Learning  and  Development  Research 
Center,        a  school*  and  classroom-abased  system  for  in<^^)'ldualizing 
education  through  teacher  and  support  service  training"  as^<65.1  as  a  v 
developed^  set  of  Instructional  materials."    The  currlcular  materials  are  a 
hierarchically  arranged  sei^uence'of  modules  in  traditional  school  subjects 
at\<!  skills  that  have  behaviatralljS^ 'specif  ied  objectives  and  at  leasfe  two 
alternative  style  modules  fo^  each  unit,  plus  alternative  activities  for 
the  s/udenr  to  choose  from  for  mastery  of  |the  unit  objectives.  'Ai^thou^h 
the  units  are  sequenced  hierarchically  a^ccording  to-  pri'or  learning  of 
task-rdefined 'prerequisites  and  are  parallel  According  to  topics,  alterna- 
tive units^an  be  Shosen  accop^ding  to  reading  level  or  cognitive  maturity. 
The  added  alternative  activities  provide  varied  interests  and  activity 
/  preferences. 

•   Program  for  Learning  in  Accordance  with  Needs  (PLAN*)  .(FTanagan, 
Shanner,  Brudneif,  &  Marker,   1975)  is  a  multimedia  system  from  Vestinghouse 
Learning  Corporation  for  constructing  personal  programs  of  studyKsin 
reading  and  language  arts,  mathematics,  science^  and  social  studies.  The 
building  block  here  is  a  Teaching  Learning  Unit  (TLU)  comprised  of 
instructionkl  objectives  associat^i^d  with  recommended  learning  activit^ies  j 
and  criterion  tests.     Thus  they  are  not  a  set  of  learning  materials  J?ut  ' 
rather  a  guide  to  using  them^  with  alternate  TLUs  where  dlf S^erent  sets  of 
instructional  materials  involving  different  kinds  of  activities  are 
referred  to  the  same  objectivei     Programs  of  studi^ds  are  developed  with 
the  student  and  combine  TLUs  in  accordance  with  the* fallowing  goals:  (a) 
acquaint  students  with  thfe  varieties  of  opportunities,  iroles,  and  activi- 
ties available  in  the  field  of  occupations,  in  personair^social|  'and 
civic  relations,  and  in  cultural  ^nd  recreatlonar^leisure*-time  i|ursuits ; 
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(b)  acquaint' students  with  the  statup  of  their  development  'concerning 
their  abilities,,  interests,  physical' and  social  characteristics,  tfnd 
values  „in.  the  areas  of  education,  occupation,  citizenship,  and  the  use- of 
leisure  tlrae;  (c)  assist  jStudehts  in  fonaulating  iong-term  goals  and 
taking  responsibility  for  and  planning'a  deveiopn«ntal* program  to  achieve 
those  goals',   (d)  assist  students  in  managing  their  own  development  with  -a  . 
program  ©f  personal  reinf orce^nt ;  (e)  assist  students  in  baiting  a  smooth  . 
transition  from  high  school  to  the  world  of' work,  higher . education,  and 
civic'  respons Utilities  (Flanagan  et  al. ,  19^5,  p.  147). 

From  the  preceding  descriptions  it  should  be  clear  that  although  the 
emphases  .of  the  plans  differ  with  regard  to  the  slightly  dif^rent  age  of 
the  target  groups,  they  all  ;ean  heavily  on  the  goal  of  indlvl'dual  mastery 
of  behavior^lly  prescribed  objectives,  the  choice  of  alternative  presenta- 
tions of  instrutfX^nai  material,  frequent  pre-  and  posttesting  with  regai;d 
to  achievenfent  lev^,  the  special  training,  of  teachers, 'administrators,  and 
support  personnel  fbr  data^management  and  for  counseling  and  dlag^jostlc 
services,  and  integrated  team-work  style  for  administrative  and  management 
procedures.     The  intent  of  each  program  is  to  in^rqve  student  achlevetaent 
outcomes  and  interest  in  schooling,  and  afte^  the  .two  .or  pkj re  years 
required  to  complete  lmplen«ntation  and  adjustment,  all  programs  appear 
to  do  very  well,  especially  in  regard  to  the^  achievement  of  their  low- 
and  middle-ability  groups.     Cost  varies,  bat  many  Of \the "testings and 
data-processing  functions  require  the  use  oi  computer  terminals  for  the 
efficient  use  of  personnel  time  (TaJtmagef  1975).     Although  Glaser  & 
Ro»ner  (i97.5>  insist  that  indlvlduallzaClon  does  not  UKan  that  students 
york  independent ly^>ill  or  mos^  6f  the  time,'  concerns  have  been  voiced  that 
too  little  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  cooperative  work  strategies,  the 
developn^nt  of  appr-eciation,  and  social  maturity.     In. a  study  by  Shimron  ' 
(1976),  one  of  the  LDRC  numbers,  it  was  found  in  observing  four  slow  and 
four  fast  jj/udents  in  an  IPX  classroom  that  both  groups  spent:  about  142  ■ 
of  t.heir  time  arranging  their  assignments.     But  the  fast  students  spent 
approximately  40%  of  their  tinie  in  on-task  activities,  whereas  the  slow, 
students  3pent  only  22%  of  their  time  in  such  activities,  and  spent  as 
tmich  time  just  Sitfing  at  their  desks.     Shlmron  concluded  that,  with 
self-assessment  and  more  encouragement  of  constructive  pupil  interaction, 
the  students  would  not  spend  as  much  time  waiting  for' guidance  from  the 
.teacher..     Consequently,  they  might  get  more  done,  might  feel  better 
about  the  aCj^ivlties,  and  might  spend  more  tiwe  on  them. 

Periodically  art icles  appe4x  in  applied  educational  journals  by 
teachers  describing  how  they  have  met  the  call  for  individualization 
within  their  classro  oms •     Essentially,  a  hodgepodge  of  methods  and 
conceptions  of  diversity  appear  out  of  the  pragmatic  quest  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  obvious  range  of  differences  with  which  they  are' 
canf routed*     Social  behavior  and  tm^tivation  are  common  poioti  of  interest, 
with  advice  such  as  the  following:,   assign  your  high*-ach living,  shy 


student (s ) 
ytalld 

ins  is  — bs^— 

irs 

•  who/^vhether  they  do  or' do  not  read  the  edCcatlonal* psychology  journals, 
are  lacking  sy^^matic  observations  and  judgments  concerning  their  pupils 
cc^ngment  with  educational  research  conclusions  concerning  the  dimensions 
relevant  to  educational  diversity*    Unfortunately,  we  must  assume  that 
these  teachers  depict  rather  uncommon ^ classroom  procedures,  and  that  most  - 
public  education  in  this  country  is  individualized  only  to  the  extent  of 
providing  readers  with  texts  on  a  few  different  rea4j^ag  levels,  combined  - 
with  some  separate  instruction  fQr  small,.j;eading  grpups  within  a  classroom 
unit.  '  ,  V  . 

Bloom  (1964)  offers  a  systeiuatis , but  generic  approach,  i.e., 
increased  and  repeated  exposure  ftime  d#  relevant  tasks)  as  likely  to  be 
more  productive  th^an  further  effort  at  having  instructioti  match  learning 
characteristics*     His  concept  of  mastery  learning  demands  attention. 
Bioom  has  elaborated  and  implemented  a  notion  first  advanced  by  Carroll 
(1963) I     Carroll's  model  of* ^school  learning  posited  that  although  there 
are  faster  and  slower  learners,  they  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their 
^  ability  to  learn,  given  tim^  and  appropriate  learning  experiences.  That 
is,  when  slower  leatners  attain  the  saime  level  of  achievement  as  faster 
learners,  slower  learners  can  learn,  transfer,  and  re^iti  equa;lly  complex 
and  abstract  ideas.     In  Human  Characteristics  and  School  Learning, 

\ Bloom  (1976)  has  developed  this  idea  further  and  has  concluded  after  several 
years  of  research  that  J^st  students  become  very  similar  wit^h  regard,  to 
learning  ability,  rate  of  learning,  and  motivation  for  further  learning — 
when  provided  with  favorable  learning,  conditions'*  (p.  x).     He  rejected  the' 
idea  that  observed  indivi'dual  differences  in  school  learning  are  fixed, 
in  favor  of  the  conception  that  much  of  this  observed  variation  is 
manmade  and  accidentaJL*     Two  lines  of  research  are  summarized  to  support 
this  position:     (a)  a  large  portion  of  variance  in  school  achievement  is 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  home  environment  (Coleman,  Campbell, 
HobBon,  McPiartland,  Mood,  Weinfeld,  &  York,  1966;  Comber  &  Keeves,  1973; 
Husen,  19'67;  Plowden,  1967;  Purves,  1973;  and^Thorndike,  •  1973) ;  and  (b) 
what  parents  do^  in  their  interactions  with  their  children  is  the  tnajor^ 
determinant  of  these  characteristics  rather  than  their  socioeconomic 
status,  level  of  education,  or  other  status  characteristics  (Bloom,  1964; 
Dave,  1963;  Hanson,  19.72;  Marjorlbanks,  1974;  Mercer,  1973;  Wolf  ,' 1966; 
and  Williams,  Note  1).        ^  '  '  -  '  ^ 

*  .  '  ■ 
Bloom  (1976)  perceived  the  stability  and,  often,  ti\e  actual  broadenlhc^ 

of  individual  differences  in  achievement  over  the  years  (Bloom,  1964; 
•Bracht  &  Hopkins,  1972;  iPayne,  1963)  as  resulting  from  the  stability, 
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of  honie  and  school  processes  and  characteristics  over  t?ie  $len«ntary^  ' 
'and  secondary  School  yeatis*  ^Although  It  Is  the  home  that  develops" 
'•language,  the  abilrty  to ,  llarn  froia  adults,  and  soiDe  of  the  qualities  of 
need  achievement,  work  habits,  and  attention  tik  tasks  that  are  baaic 
ttr-the  work  of  the  schools"  (p.  l),^the  schools,  in  turn,  type 
the  child's  "learning  ability"  first  ±n  reference-  tp  the  skills  and 
•attitudes  ^developed  in  the  home,  and  'late^*  by  the  supposed  advantage 
he  has  been  able  or  willing  to  take  of  the  rescmrces  of ^ the' school.  i 
(The  latter,  of  course,  ^resun^s  equal  opportunity  among 'pupils  to  -'-  ^ 
profit  from  essentially  the  same  instruction,  without  respect  to  entry 
ch^actetistics.»)    On  the  basis  of  this :  comstonplace  compounding  9f 
diagnostic  errors  with  nonequival^ent  experiences.  Bloom  asserted  that 
the  differences  Of  importance  are  differences  in  learning,  i.e.,  what  and 
how  one  t^as  learned,  and  rejected' the  notibn  that  there  are  differences 
in  learners.     He  s^w  capadity  to  learn  as  not  differing  signiJicaatly  ■ 
across  learner^  w&^n  differences  in  learning  have  been  ^approfjriately 
^addressed.     He  asserted  further  tha?t  it  i^  futile^ and  irrelevant  to  talk 
about  "learning  ability  as  distinct  from  learning  hi^story,  especially  as 
it  is  used  to  imply  ceilings  on  futui^e  achi^ven^nt.  ^  Ratii'er,  what  is 
coasitiared  iTijportant«-«nd  needed  for  explaining  individu/l  differences  inf  ,^ 
school  learning,  dnd  #oV  provi*ding  "appropriate  learning  exp^iences,"  *is^^' 
a  detailo^i  description'  of  the  students'  learning  histdry  as  it  pertains 
to  his  or  her  present  capabilities,  and -needs'  in  a  new  or  ongdfng  educa- 
tipnal  task..  .    ^  . 

• 

Bloom^  the^ory  of  school  learning  posits  three  interdet>endent  variable 
whose  variability  will  detectoine  the  nature  of  learning  outcomes:  ^level 
and  type  of  prior  achievement,  affective  interaction  pf  learner  axifi 
learning  tasks,  and, match  between  learner  and  learning  experiferice.  These 
afrev  translated  into  three  input  variables  for  the  learning  task:  cognitive 
entfry  characteristics,  affective  entry  characteristics, ^ and  quality  of 
InstWuction  (the  extent  to  which,  especially,  cues,  practice,  and  rein- 
forcfen«nt  are  appjg^opriate  to  the  nfeeds  of  the  learner )- 

The  degree  to  which  one  of  these  variables 
is  less  than  optimal  will  determine  the  level 
•  and  type  of  lear^ing^achieved,  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the*  learning  process,  the  time*  * 
ind  effort  required  to  accomplish  the  learning 
that  takes  place,  and  the  students'  ,affect  ^  ' 

fi^bout  the  learning,  the  learning  process,  and 
the  seH.     (p.  12) 


Thus  these  variables  are  considered  .an  econj^cal,  current  summary  of  the 
individual's  learning  history  relevant  to  the  proposed  learnings 


Bloom  presented  Mastery  .Learning  ^  an -ideal  itis  true  Clonal  model 
for  adapting  to  these  relevant  individual  differences.    He  claimed  that 
all  of  the  versions^  t erf  learning  preauiae  that  most  students  can 

attain  a  high  level  of  learning  capability  if  instruction  is  '^approached 
sensitively  and  syst^xaa^tically ,  if  students  are  helped  when  and  where 
thdy  have  difficulties.  If  they  are ^iven  sufficient  tiiM /to' achiey/ 
mastery,  and  if  there  is  soine  clear  criterion  of  wh^t  constitutes  mastery" 
(p.4)»    Bloom  listed  0  number  of  instructional  activities  that  seem  to 
work#    However,  it  is  ^only  the  feedback  and  corrective  systems  of  the 
four  components  of  appropriateness  of  "instruction  to  learner  characteristics 
(cues  or  directions  provided  the  learner,  participation  in  a  learning 
activity,  reinf orcei^nt  securjed^  and  a  £eedback  and  corrective  system) 
that  havfe  received  the  n^st  attention  and'  practical  development.     In  most 
working  models  of  Mastery  Learning,  the  priM  or  sole  entry  characteristics 
of  the  learner  considered  for  instruction  are  rate  and  level  of  past 
learning.  ^ 

In  general,  we  believe  that  the  greater  the 

variety  of  inspructional  materials  and  methods  , 
used  within  a  classroom,  the  greater  is  the 

likelihood  that  each  student  will  secure  \ 
the  ones  he  needs  for  ijhis  lea^^ning.  What 
remains  is  to  determine  sounder  procedures  for 
relating  individual  ditfaiencBs  in  learners  to  . 
,  differences  in  tlTe  wa^*  in  which  learners  " 

^        should  encounter  thisr  cues.     (p.  117) 

^  What  is  especially  ne^ed  are  s.tudies  where 

the  rewards  are'  xTelated  to  individuals  in  the' 
cla^s,  since  the  frequency  and  v^ri^ty  of 
teward  available  tb  the  cJltss  do  not  indicate 
anything  about  which  students  receive  the 
reinforcements  and  what  effect"!^  has  on  their 
ie^rhing.     (p.  121)  I  \ 

Thus  Bloqm  essentially  conclud^'S  that,  given  the  lack  of  clear-cut  / 
knowledge  about  the  relatioriship  of  particular  instructional  variables 
to  individual  information  processing^  the  best^' approach  in  schools  / 
at  present  is  to  provide  group  instruction  through  a  variety  of  methods, 
to  monitor  the  process  at  short  intervals,  and  to  prescribe  corrective;^ 
at  tlie  first 'sight  of  trouble.    The  central  question  he  has.  raised, 
however,  is  still  as  much  at  issue  now  as  .then:    How  do  we  defermine  the 
appropriate  learning  escperience?/  What  are  the  essential  conditions  of 
learning?  These  and  other  questions  must  be  answered  if  Ve  are  to  develop 
further  his  promising  conception  of  quality  of  instruction  as  the  goodness 
of  fit  of  the  instructional  mode  to  the  students'  educationally  relevant 
characteristics,  beyond  sensitivity  to  learning  rate  and  level  of  previous 
achievement.'  ^  ^ 


With 'the  exceptions  mentioned  Jabove  plus  a  few  other  Less  well-kno9ra 
examples,  education  seeiss -.to . have  tlkea  little  cognisance  of  th?  possible 
relevance  of  human  diversity  tor.  pedagogy.    It  is  not  surprising  that    •  '* 
educacors'  have  made  so  little  use  of  the  knowledge  base  regarding  learner 
characteristics.    Not  only,  is  this  knowledge  compleis  and  contradl.ctory, 
but  Che  oajar  recent  efforts  at  Systeiaatizing,  clarifying,  and  Interpreting 
the  many  related' studies  have  provided  little  empirical  basi*  for  optimism 
and  no  guidelines  for  its  appliqation.    Bra'cht's  (1970)  extensive  review' 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  eu^lrlcal  evidence  does  not  suppKfirt  the 
e:qjectation  that  the  matching  of  learner  traits  and  learning  experiences 
wi'll  result  in  significantly  In?) rov^d  learning.    After  soine  twelve  years 
of  exploration  and  contemplation,.  Cronbach  4nd  Snow  (1977)  go  to  great 
lanjgths  in  their  nost  recent  book  to  report  the  limited  utility  and  the 
complicated  problems  of  the  exsq^irical  evidence  in  support  of  attribute- 
treatment-interactions  (ATI)  as  an  approach  to  t^e  improvepent  of  education. 
»But  there  continues  to- exist  a  persuasive  logical  relatiaShip  between 
learner  characteristics  (attributes),  learning  e^erieik<;fes  (trea^taents) , 
and  learning  outcotaes  (Interaction  results).     Several  of  us,  including 
Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977),  Endler  ancj  Magnusson  (1976),  Glaser  (1977), 
David  Hunt  (1975),  J.^ficV.'Hunt  (1961),  and  Messick  (1970)  find  it  hard  to 
dismiss  the  promd.se  of  the  paradigm  despite  the  missing  evidence  of  its 
validity.    The  rather  tenuous  nature  of  the  paradigm  doe?  help  eJcplaln  ^ 
why  it  is  not  mpre  strongly  represented  in  curriculum  de'velopment. 

Aptitude-Treatment-Interaction  (ATI)  research  has  been  ov^wheli9±agly  . 
the  expression  of  concern" regarding  thfe  importance  of  individual  differences 
for  learning  and  teaching*     It  is  best  characterized, statistically  as 
the  comparison  of'the_  regression  slopes  of  a  variable  from  Individual 
behavior  onto  an  educational  dutcone  variable  under  two  or  more  contrasting'" 
educational  treatments.    Two  kinds  of  interaction  are  defined  by  plotting 
the  calculated  slopes*  for  the  range  of  the- ability  measured,  on  the  same  . 
graph,  to  ^escribe  ordinal  intera'ctions  (one  treatmeat  is  associated  with 
significantly  higher  criterion  scores  than  the  other  treatment  for  a 
section  of  the  aptitude  range,  with  an. insignificant  difference  between 
the  two  treatments  at  another  part  bfrthe  range)  and  dlso'rdinal  interactions 
(the  slopes  actually  cross  so  that  at^ one 'section  of  the  aptitude  range 
one  treatment ,  produces  signif  icant;.y  higher  tesults,  whereas  th6  other 
treatment  produces  better  results  at  a  different  part  of  the  ap'tltude 
range).  *  -  / 

/^ytonbach  and  Sa<^  (I9ip  pres^nC^d  a  thorough  review  of  the  substan- 
tial ^mount  of  research  conducted  over  the  last  decade  that  attenqjted  to 
discover  ATIs' using  this,  and  less  powerful,  statistical  methods.  They 
moderated  Bracht's  (1970)  and  others'  cohclusions  that  there  was  no 
evidence  f or imeanlngf ul  ATIs  with  the  observation  that  for  the  great 
majority  of '^he  studies  they  reviewed:     (a)  small  saaqile  sizes  milfetateji  . 
against  respec£abXe<  power  in  the  statistical  .tests  *nd  encouraged  chance 
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effect*;  (b)  person  and  treatment  variables  were  paired  speculatively 
without  a  sound  theoretical  background  f  or  generating  hypotheses;  *anjd  (c)  \ 
treatments  were  irsually^€|hort,*  ili-def  iaed/ or '  of  an  excessively  uhnatura-* 
llstic  ^ature.    Moreover;  thu^  pointed  out  that  inconsistencies  across 
/•replications"  are  likely  becTause  of  i^panticipated  interactions. with 
variables  considered  too.  irrelevant  to  document  and  are,  therefore,  unre-^ 
searchable  or  unexaminable.  ^ 

^  ^  ■ 

Why  is  the  Attribute-Treattaent-Interaction  knowledge  base  so  confused? 
In  a  very  provocative  article,  tjessick  (1970)  suggested  that  one  of  the. 
■)roblems  is  that 'we  are  trying  to  tally  up  the  sct)re  before  we  have 
[.earned  the  rules  of  the  gazoet    The  interactions  that  have  so  far-been 
studied  are  soioetixaes  based  on  human  traits  for  which  the  assesstaent 
technology  is  quite  limited.    Sometisies  treatisents  are  used  that  may  be 
too  simplistic  in  their  design,  and  that  -therefore  provide  an  insufficient 
coTsp'leoient  to  the  trait  under  study.    Out  conceptions  of  the.  interactions 
^studied  are  usually  tied  to  methodological  or  programmatic  constraints 
rather  than  based  on  conprehehsive  theoretical .models. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  produced  by  the  ATI  scoreboard'  » 
approach  is  the  assustption  that  studies  using  the  sasae  independent  and 
dependent  variables  are  studying  the  same  interactions 'between  inflependsent 
variables.  The  crucial  distinction  is  that  A  by  T  interactions  a^  dynamic 
mul^iply-detengined  events  only  partially  de^cribable  or  invistl^ble  . 
by  present  statistical  methods.    Even  recognizing  that  some  factors  may 
be  more  crupial  than  others  in  detenaining  (or  predicting)  a  particular 
behavioral  events  the  one*-OQ*cne  Independent  and  dependent  variables 
liiodel  is  inadaq^iate  to  explain  specific  coc^lex  behaviors  in  complex 
partially  contiro^led  real-li€e  situations/settings.    The  major  pfoblem  in 
treating  th«H^6  *  studies  as  nailtiple  replications  is  that  although  We  know 
that  many  factors  affect  school  perfonaance,  this  often  overlapping 
lnteraction\f/ identified  facfors/variables  is  not  controlled  or  accounted 
for  when  the  findings  of  these  research  studies  are  aggregated  and 
compared*  -  '  ^ 

Whei>  looking  for  main  effects,  it  is  legitimate  to  expect  that  the 
effect  isolated  should  be  operative  in  every  instance  that  exemplified 
the  unhampered  operation  of  that  effect..  On  the  other  hand,  when 
investigating  interactions,'  i.e# ,  the  coii)  11  eating  eradiating  influences 
of  independent  variables  on  each  others'/effects  on  dep^endent  variables, 
the  door  is  open  to  numerous  u^iaonitored  independent  variables  to  affect 
either  the  action  of  the^ monitored  variables  or  the  mediating  effects  of 
th^ir  own  interactions.    This  possibility  of  unmonltored  variables  in  the 
research  situation  affecting  observed  interactions  between  monitored 
Variables  leads  to' what  Snow  (1977)"^  called  "locale  specificity  of  effects" 
which,  withdut  further  experimental  controls  on  envii^onmental  factors, 
restricts  our  generalizations  concerning  either  main  or  interaction 
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effect^  to  the  particular  safiple  studied.  ^  Several 
the  results  in  this  way*    Study  >atBples,  students, 
can  differ  ixi,  their  overa-11  categori^a'tion  on  some 
there  is  no  or  .litE:i.e^v variability  within  samples  (i?« 
teacher  characteristics,,  neighbaphobd  median  incoiae, 
characceristics  can  vanr  by  extent  of  range,  standard 


ft 


-  / 

situations  can  affect 
teacher^t  or  classroqn^    '  . 
dimension  6n  which 

,  classroom  climate » 
tcm) ;  student 

atlon,  or  shape 

of  dist;;ibution,  as -well  as  l^y  their  mean' values  (each  of  these  affecting  " 
th^  likelihood  of  statistically^ significant  results)  ;  and,  most  *unf ortunately 
perhaps^  researchers  may  differ^Hn  their  conceptions  and  measurec^nts  of 
the  variables  presumably  under  their  common  investigation.  / 

A  basic  limiting  factor  iaf^TI  reseiarch  is  that  it  forces  a  search 
for  techniques  that  prodLxce  flattened  regression  lines  over  the  range 
of  variability  of  concern.    The  aK>del  allows  conclusions  about  interactions 
to  be  drawn  only  from  conparing  the  slopes  -of  simple  regression  lines,  ^ 
using  one  input  and  one  outcome  variable  per  conpariscf!^.  Unfortunately, 
this  glosses  over  some  important  sources  of  interactions.    The  model 
should  be  considered  as  a  simple  methodological  application  of  the  basid^ 
principle  accepted  b^  tMJst  educators;  .if  outcome  variability  is  highly 
related  to,  and  is  of  ,a  similar  range  as,  input  variability ,  ^ then  educa;-, 
tion  iias  hati  little  effect  *bther  than  that  £>f  maintaining  ratik.  position  ■ 
from  entry.    Reduping  the  relatr^onship  between  input  and  outcome  variables 
reOtM^es  the  caste  character  of  achievement  level  and  allows  schodllng  ^a. 
stronger  influence,  but  it  djoes  not  guarantee  optimiEation  of  school, 
lea-rning  for  the  individual'. 

y-   /      ■■  '       .  ^  -       •  ■ 

T'here  are  other  factors  that  limit  the  usefulness*  of  what  we  know 
about  individual  differences  and  the  design  of  learning  experiences. 
Among  these  are:        ?  ' 

ATXs^  are  far  more  complex  than  the  study  of  them  so  far  would 
indicate..  .The  study  of  tjhese  interactions  has  failed  to  take  ^ 
into  account  ^such  factors  as  teacher/treatment  interactions,  the  , 
complexity  of- educational  ^asks  as  phenomena,  the  fact  that 
tasks  can  bfe  approached  and  solved  with  differing  strategies  and 
combinations  of  traits,  or  that  the  traits  may  function  differen- 
tially across  subjects  and  situations.  ' 

A  pat^of  the  coaplexit^-^>4^*wb^  we  speak  is  to  be  found  in  situa- 
tional  variance.     Relati\bly  litfcsle  work  has  b^en  done  on 
.characterizing  environments  and  sf^^uatlons  and  their  functional 
properties.     In  addition,  a  few  of  \s  are  only  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  interpenetratlon ' of  ecologic,  persdnologic,  and 
existential  phenomena  in  situational  variance.  Environments, 
traits,  and  treatisents  have  their  characteristics,  but  they  also 
have  their  meanings.     It  is,  in  part,  the  neglect  of  the  influence 
of  situations vand  attributions  that  makes . difficult  a  better 
un4erstanding  of  ATI.  \  . 
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4#    Psychological  ^nd'scieatif ic  works  in  general  are  based  on 
a  search  for  laws  appXlcabler In  iiiost  Instances;  but  in  the 
behavioral  o^nd  socllil  sciences,  and  education  in  particular,  '* 
we  do  not  *khaw  enough  about  the  .natur4  and  function  o£  the 
specific  InHtances  to  generate  laws  with  Irespect  to  how  the 
larger  constructs,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  j^perate.    Ve  * 
nay  be  prexaatur^ly  x:opying  the  hard  sciences  as  we  try  to  ^ 
bring  comparable,  precls.lon  to  our  work,  forgetting  thac^hose 
sciJ^nce'^^^felope^pHiver  hundreds  of  years.    During  thosfe^ develop- 
ing years' Bttich  time  was  devoted  to  the'  generation  of  descriptions 
r     "^^^  taxonomies*    AT5"^fiD»y  be  In  need  of  better  descriptions  and 
"  /^^axonpQlJds  before  we  proceed  wlt)i  further  tests  of  Its/validity 
'  and  fatuity  in  educatlonv 


5.  ^We  have-noe  yet  developed  appropi?iate  categories  and  labels  by 
vrtilcli  to  study  ATI.    We  tend  to  identify  people  by  qualities 
such  as  socioeconomic  status,  developed  intellect,  ethnicity, 
^  language,^ and  sex,  rather  than  characterizing  them  hy  such 

^      functional  characterlstlxrs  as  specific  manifestations  of  cognitive 
stylfe, /t^mperaiaent,  and  motivation,  the  dynamic  patterning  of 
which^^tells  us  much  ab(^t  how  Individuals  approach  certain  tasks 
or  respond  to  specific  stimulus  situations^ 

\        "        ,  . .       .  '        '  ^ 

the  above  factors,  ^hd  still  others,  make  difficult  our  understanding 
^f  individual  and  grotfp  differences  and  ultimately  our  appreciation  of 
the  value  to  pedagogy  of  '^he  trait-treatment-lnttftactlon  paradigm.  These 
same  factors  help  ^eaq>lain  why  there  appears  to  be  little  empirical 
support  tor  the  very  logical  and  cotmaon-^ense  notion  that  differences  in 
human  characteristics  shoifld  be  assoclatec^^lth  differences  in  the 
effectiveness  of  differftht  educational^treatments.     In  addition  to  these 
me^thodologlcal,  operational,  and  technlfcal  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
clarity  in  this  area,  one  o^^he  reasods  why  the  empirical  evidence  in 
support  .of  this  , notion  Is  so  rtnited  my  be  that  the  conceptual  work  in 
support  of  th^  l^gl'C  of  the  relationship  has  not  yet  been  done.  As 
Rothkog^-  (1978)  has  . observe,  "It  would  .be  a  mistake  to  *eXpect  too  much 
from^iS^thodo logical  reform  alone.    Both  hands,  the  statistical  and 
the  _^onceptual,  are  needed  to  plw  the  field  of '^p^-itude  x  treatJtent 
interactions  in  teaching*    The  reasons  for  weak  studies  and  incoherent 
results  ^eri^^e  chiefly  from  our  inadequate  conception  of  the^eatnlng 
person.    We'  ne^d  more  psychological  insigh^ts  to  provide  us  with  working 
hypotheses  about  significant  aspects  of  teaching^and  how  they  Interact 
with  personal  abilities",  (p.  ,708).    The  chapters  *  that  ^follow  repres^t 
efi^orts  at  such  conceptual  analyses  and  synthes.ea.    They  are  focused  on 
the  knci^ledge  base  referable  to  selected  aspects  ^of  human  divers |.ty 
(human  attrllHites)  and  on  discussions  of  the  possible  implications  such 
knowledge  and  conceptions  may  have  for  the  research, design,  and  iqanagement 
of  learnlQS  and  teaching  transactions.  '  . 


Human  attributes  selected  for'  the  study  include*  the  folloving: 

Social  economic  status  accounts  for  that  component  of  subjective  ♦ 
recognition  of  s^red  similarities,  a  style  of  life,  education,  and  ^ 
the-acquisition  of  corresponding  modes  of  |if$,  or  prestige  of  birth,  or 
of  an  occupation  for  an  aggregate  of  individuals •    The  realization  that 
socioecpuOTiic  status  dictates  <lass  in  a  hierarchical  society  is  an 
essential  component  of  human  history^     For  Marx,  much  of  human  history  is 
rooted,  in  the  class  struggle.    It  is  thi^*  struggle  that  gives  rl5.e  to  ' 
class  consciousness.    This  concept  allows  for  the  fluidity  of  fneVndividual 
since  the  subjective  component  of  consciousness  makes  class  an  active, 
emergent  force  in  history.    Empirical  sociologists  concerned  with  the 
relat-ionship  between  class  and  educational  achievement  ;do  not  give 
emphasis  to  ^is  notion  of  class.    Rather,  they  use  class  to  designate  a 
relatively  fiShid  set  of  assirited  characteristics  and  social  hierarchical 
positions.  -       ,  , 

Sex  and  Render  are  often  colloquially  used  interchangeably  but  are 
used  here  to  refer  to  the  biological  (sex)  -and  social  role  (gender) 
characteristics  *by  ^which  distinctions  are  made  in  the  ident if icatioA 
and  socjfaiizatibn  of  females  and  males.     In  discussing -sex  differences 
we  refer  only  to  those  characteristics  that  cah  be  directly  linked  . 
to  the  biological  structures  anA  functions  of  one  of  the  two  sexes, 
whereas  ge^^ieS  is  used  in  the  discussion  of  socially  fijssignei  or  adopted 
role  functions. 

Ethnicity  ia  used  to  refer  to  one's  belonging  to  and  identification 
wi^  a  group  that  is  chafacterised' by  such  attributes  in  common  as  ^ 
physical  characteristics,  cultural  traditions,  ijelief  systsas,  language,  ' 
genetic  history,  and  so  forth.    Although  bften  used  synonymously  with» 
race,  it  does  not  specify  biologital  race  (Caucasian,  >fongolian,  or 
Hegro)  but  may  be  used  to  refer  to  a  group  that  shares,  among  other 
things,  ^  common  gene  pool.    Ethnicity  may  be  assumed,  inherited,  or 
assigned.    As  used  in  this  relport,  ethnicity  includes  the  growing  concern 
with  self-interest  of  a  group  as  a  rilanifestation  of  ethnicity. 

Culture  is  that  complex  whole  that  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art, 
morals,  law,  custom,  and  an^  x?ther  capabilities  and  habits  acquired' 
by  man  as  a  member  of  society.    The  total  pattern  of  human  behavior  and 
its  products  eibbodied  in  thought,  speech,  action,,  and  artifacts  are 
dependent  upon  m^n's  capacity  for  learning 'and  transmitting  knowledge  ' 
to  succeeding  generations  through  the  use  of  tools,  language,  aii<^ 
systems  of  abstract  thought.    As  a  descriptive  concept,  culture  is 
a  product  of  humati  action;  as  an  explanatory  concept,  it  is  seen  as 
influencing  further  action.  .      ^  I 
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Language/  conceptfually  d££ined»  Is  a  systematic  taeans  of  communicating 
ideas  or  feeling^  ^by  the  use  o£  conventionalized  signals^  sounds,  gestures, 
or  i^rks  haying  understood  xoeanings*    In  a  deeped  sense,  however,  languages 
are  collections  of  iBypm)lic  repres^tational  repertoires  aad  their 
appropriate  mlHeuf  isetting,' topi^,  social  status  of  participants) -for  <  • 
realization  in  speecni  or  other  cocmunication -modes* 

•■  •  .  ■  "  .  ■  \ 

Motivation  has  been  traditionally  defined  as  a  personalistic  variable 
reflecting  the  ability  of  a  persom  to  sustain  effort  in  the  absence  of 
extrinsic  rewards,  or  as  a  protapting  force  or  an  incitement  working  on  a 
person*' tb  influence  volition  or  action*    It,  is  the  second  definition, 
which  gives  emphasis  to  forces  acting  o^  a  person,  that  'better  reflects  , 
the  definitional  aophasis  utilized  in  this  repott*    We  see  the^  prcj^ting 
force  as  residing  not  within  persons  but  withi,n  stimuli*    The  process  has 
been  reintejrprated  as  relying  upon  the  acquired  ability  of  stimuli  con-  > 
twined  within  situations  to  sustain  the  performance  of  certain  individuals^* 

Identity t  in  common  parlance,  refers^ to  what  stands  out  about  a 
person  and  to  how  the  person  defines  himself  or  herself*    It  has-been 
def  ined  a^  the  unity  and  persistence  of  personality  reflect itig'  the 
Individual  coG|)rehensiveness  of  a  life  or  character*    Here  a  distine-** 
tion  is  ditawn  ];[etweei^  ^asic  and  qualitative  identity*    Basic  identity 
is  the  nonreflective  state  in  whlchv  existence  is  taken  for  granted, 
or  in  which  the  sense  of  existence  leads  to  feeling  that  all. is  well* 
Qualitative  identity  refers  to,  the  aense  of  coi!^ietene8S,_synthesis, 
and  continuity  by  \^ich  perso'ns  perceive  in  themselves  a  character  of  a 
particular  kind*  j  , 

Health  and  nutrltit^n  refer  to  the  status  of ^  the  btophysiological 
equilibrii^^of  the  brganism  in  its  envtronment*    Goodness  with  respect 
to  health  and  nutrition  refers  to  their  appropriateness  for  the  optimal^ 
development  of  the  immature  and  optimal  maintenance  of  the  mature 
individual.  '     .1        .  . 

Affective  response  t^dency>  identified  in  this  report  as  temperament, 
is  used  to  referNto  relatively  consistent  patterns,  characteristic  of 
an  in41vidual,  of  emotional  responses  to  a  specif-ic  sti^mulus  situation* 
Aspects  of  tempe'rament  such  as  characteristic  tempo,  rhythmicity, 
adaptability,  energy  expenditure,  tt^od,  and  focus  of  attention  are 
most  often  referred  to  in^he  literature,  and  are  given  emphasis  in  our 
discussion*    However,  affective  respons^^s  also  include  processes  such  as 
attribution,  personalization^  projection,  and  ^athexis* 

Cognitive  response  tendency,  usually  called  cogn^itive  style,  is  used 
to  refer  to  relatively  consistent  patterns  characteristic  of  an  individual 
in  the  manner  and  form  rather  than  the  level  of  peirceiving,  remembering, 
and  thinking*  ^  The  n^at  comsionly  utilized  categories  are  absiract  and 
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concrece  functioning  and  f ield-li>dependent  and  f ield-<ie'penden^;  styles. 
Since  style  connotes  a  higher  degree  of  stability  than  is  supported  by 
the  evidence,  the  tena  tendency  is  frequently  used  in  prefer^ace  to  the 
term  style*  .  , 

'•   'Environmeg^al  press  refets  to  the  influence  of  living  and  nonliving 
phenotoeria  that  surround  the  individual.    Specifically,,  press  is  what 
these  phenomena  can  do  to  the  subject  or  for  the  sub1ect--the  power  that 
they  have  to  affect  the  well-being  of  the  subject  in  one  way, or  another.  ' 
Jhere  is  a  distinction  between  the  press  that  exists  objectively  for 
a  subject  (alpha  press)  and  the  pjress  that  a  subject  perceives  (beta 
press).    The  environment -may  be  thought  of  as  objective  or  subjective. 
The  objective  envlronn^nt,  which  Is  einphasized  in  this  report,  can  be 
defined  to  Include,  but  ^ot  neiressarilty  be  ejjdiausted  by,  the  alpha  ' 
press.    As  developed  in  this .irejport,^ however',  it  may  be  Che  attributed 
character  (beta  press)  that  is  projected  onto  the  environment  by  the 
perceiver -that  gives  environmental  press  its  special  role  as  a  determinant 
of  huaa^  diversity. 

In  addition,  we  have  included  two  -chapters  that  address  broader  ^ 
contextual  Issues:     "On  Conceptualizing  Person-e^vironinent  Interact Icftis: 
Theory  , into  Practice,"  and  "Equi^ty  and  the  Educational  Process. "    The^  * 
report  endS"  with  two  summative  esg^ays,  each  addressed' to  issues  and 
iniplications  from  the  perspectives  of  ^teaching  and  learning.  Obviously 

.absent  from  thjJ^list  of  concerns  is  a  focus  on  differential  levels  of 
developed  intellect  as  manifestations  of  diversity.    We  are  by  no  means 
unaware -of,  or  in  disagreentent  with,  the. crucial  inqjortance  of  developed 
intelligence  ad  a  factor  in  the  ef f ectlvi^ness  of  teaching  and  learning 
transactions.    Moreover,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  differentials  id  the  level  of  developed  intellect  that  is 
needed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  pedagogy  or  to  increase  the  degfee 
to  which  equality  of  educational  <$portunities  and  outcon^s  Is  achieved. 
•Rather,  what  is  required  is  greater  sensitivity  to  and  understanding  of 
the  nailti{jle  factors  that  seen  to  interact  with  intellect  to  influence 
its.  development  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  utilization.     In  that 
portion  of  our  effort-  that  is  reported  hereini  we  give  primary  attention 

'  to  several,  attributes  of  "persons,  with  one  of  , our  efforts  specifically 
directed  at  attributes  of  the  environi^nts  of  persons.  »This  dispropor- 
tionate eiifphasls  on  personalistic  Variables  reflects  our  perception 
of  the  .convenience  of  beginning  with  the  more  fully  developed  area  of 

..knowledge^xjf^  personal  characteristics  rather  than  with  knowledge  of 
tifeatgj^nts  4nd  other  envlronc^nts.     It  is  more  than  clear  that  the  area 
probably  bes.t' referred  to  as  the  ecology  of  human  development  and  learning 
demands  ,,equal  study.  • 

When  thl^  study  was  conceived,  It  aeessed^ clear  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  better,  conceptu^mz^ion  of  personal  attributes  and  educational 
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t^eatmeats.    We  set  mt  to  sftudy  those  attributes  singly  vlth  the - 
realization  chat  they  are  dfialectically  interactive  in  their  functions* 
In  each  of  the  essays  .sosie  attention  is  given  to  these  interactions.        '  ^ 
Having  cotspleted  this  pkx:t  o£  our  work »  it  is  no^  saore  clear  than  before 
that  these  dinensidns  of  diversity  cannot  be  fully  understood  in  their 
isolation*'   Jt  is  not  only  in  their  interaction  in  their  dynatsdc  blending 
that  they  exist  and  function,  but^it  is  also  in  this  contest  that  they 
must  be  ex^unined  and  uixdarstood*    /CognlMve  functions  are  not  without 
their  affective  coapone\its*     IdentLtjr  does  not  exist  and  operate  indepen^ 
dent  of  ctyLture,  language,  motivation,  affect,  and  cognition*     If^ve  wete 
starting  this. effort  an^,  we  probably  wquld^elect  a  probXetn  in  human 
adaptation  and  le^rn^ng  *as  €hit  topic  for  each^essay  and  seek  authors 
who,  through  addressing  th<S'se  problems,  could  reconceptualize  the  inter- 
active multivariate  nature  of  the  diversity  in  'the  b^avioral  Itidlvlduallty 
of '  huban  learners^    In  reading  and  using  the  results  of  our'efforts,  ^ 
please  be  advised  that"  t'he  lsolate4  ^tudy  of^theSe  attrll^ites  was  an  error 
of  convenience  and  that  the  work  should  not  ^e  understood  in  the* artificial 
separateness  in  which  it  is  reported*    We  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  the  interactions  between  attributes  and  treatments,  but  also  with 
t1^e  interabtions  within  and  between  attributes  and  within  and  between  ^ 
treattoents*  '  , 
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CHAPTER  i  ' 
On  ConceptuaJLiasing  Person-renvlroiisieat  Jntet^/^ltini    Theory  froo  Priicti<fe 


David  E.  Htint 


*Just  aa  sttident  diversi^ty  Is  a  specific  case  of  variation  among 
parsons,  so  oatching  teaching  Co  Che  diverse  needs  of  studetxts  is  an 
example  of  person^nvironment  interaction,  or  peraons-in-relation.  'Hms, 
the  major  th&m  of  this  b(K>k  is  an  sducacional  version  of  the  central 
theoretical  i^ioestion  in  psychology:  do  persona  interact  in  environ-^ 

oants  and/or  %rith  other  persons?    Since  teachers  are  psychologists,  too 
<Hunt,  1976b),  I  discuss  in  thla.^apter  how  teachers'  iioplicit  theories 
of  the  teaching-learning  transaction  may  Inform  cmr  ponceptlons  of 
person^nvironmant  interaction*    I  do  not  o^an  that  all  ^llcit  matching 
theories  will  come  from  teachers'  ij:^licit  theories  as  ay  subtitle,  \ 
"Theory  from  Practice,"  suggests;  but  teachers'  colloquial  concepts 
compl«aent  and  itlfo'na  our  more  explicit  efforts  in  such  a  •way  that  the 
.    relationship  betvwen  theor;^  and  practice  beccnaes  r^iprocal  (Himt, 

1977).  r-      .  . 

Before  diScuasing  t«achers'  iiapllcit  theories,  I  review  aad  extend 
eArllar  coBBaencs  (Huat,  1975)  on  coocfeptualiziag  person-environment 
Interaction  that  begin  with  sources  of  resistance  to  such  conceptualization^ 

•  I  do  not  question  the.  difficulty  of  conceptualizing  person-eovironpxent 
interaction,  yet  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  persons  interacting  in' 
environoents  are  the  basic  ptonjcsaena  o^  psycho l(^y,'  and  thus 'constitute 
the  challenge  for  psychological  theory.    How  siacpriaiag,  then,  to  discover 
that  the  AptituderTreatawnt-Intaractlfcon,  or  AH,  approach  (Cronbach  & 

•  Snow,  1977)  questions  the  very  existence  of  person-environment  interaction 
by  asking  'Do  ATI's  exist?'*    ATI  resists  the  challenge  by  denying  its 

'    existence  (Htmt,  1975).    '  ^ 


ATI'  and  Other  Forms  of  Resistance  " 

-    .      ■    ;     ,        ~   >  ■ 

Bather  than  the  solution,  ATI  is  actually  part  of  the  problem  for 
^reasons  that  I  discuss./   Following  a  scoreboard  technique^  in  reviewidg 
♦^IXI  studies,  Bracht  f«und  few  instaa^:es  of  ATI  in  the  literature.  (1970), 
and  his  conclusion,  like  that  of  mass  (in  Wittrock  &  Viley,  1970),  was 
that  "ATI  has  not  paidoffk"    Jackson  (1970)  criticized  ATI  as  being  both  . 
unsupported  by  Mspirical  «7idence  and  impractical.    Put  on  the  defensive, 

.1.1 

> 
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ATI  advocates  reaiponded  by  stating  that  the  lack  of  interactions  was 
"loconce4.vabla'\^(Cronbach  &  Snow,  1979)  and  "astounding"  (Glaser,  1972)*' 
Messlck's  comstent  seeliis  aiost  appropriate:    "You  are  attempting  to 
tally  up  the  score  when  we  haven^t  yet  learned  to  play  the  game"  (in 
Wittroclc  &  WUey,  1970,  p^*  214)*    I  agree  completely  with  Rothkopf  (1978) 
in  his' recent  review  o£  the  Cropbach  and  Snow  b^rok  that  the  major  defect 
in  the  ATX  approach  is  its  ^ceasive  ^nphaaj.s  .on  statistical/methodological 
concerns  to  the  exclusion  of  |^onceptual/ theoretical  issues  (cf*  also  Lewis, 
1976)*    Rothkopf  (1978)  correctly  pointed -out  that  further  understanding 
of  loatching  teaching  to  th^  needs  of  students  will  not  occur  through 
increased  rigor  in  design  and  analysis  unless  ^cc^anled  by  a  mote 
adequate  conception  of  th^  teaching-gleaming  transaction*^ 

X  have  discussed  sources  of  resistance  to  person«»environment  interact- 
tioq  ways  of  thinking  elsewhere  (Hunt,  1975,  pp«  210^216)  l;Lnd  will 
sinnmarise  them  here*    First,  this  way  of  thinking  re<iuires  more  complex 
conceptions  than  either  the^  general  effect^  model  of  the  experiii^ntalist 
or#  the  trait  consistency  model  held  by  the  individual  difference  psycholo^ 
giBt*    This  resistance  is  wsll  illustrated  by  a  learning  theorist^'s 
Reaction  to  Snow^s  (1977)  pomiaents  on  ATI:    "Xf  you're  right,  x'quit 
because  this  maKes  it  all  too  compllcated-^-theory,  becomes  impossible" 
(p*12)*    Sarason  (1978)  presides  a  similar  quotation  from  a  colleague: 

I  can't  deal  with  a  world  where  everybody  has  his  own  ^  4 
definition  of  the  probl^,  where  facts  are  an  intrusive 
annqyance  and  of  tertiary  importance,  whereto  you 
are  is  more  important  than  what  you  know,- and  where 
the  need  to  act  is  more  dac^isive  than  feeling  secure 
about  what  the  consequences  will  be.     (p.  376)  '  » 

The  second  form  of  resistance's  epitcwnized  by  the  following  comfi«nt  by 
Glass  in  Wittrock  &  Wiley  (1970):  ^ 

^  «    There  is  no  evidence  for  an  Interaction  of  curriculum    .  * 

treatments  and  personological  variables^    X  don't 
know  of  another  statement  that  has  been  confirmed  so 
\  atany  times  and  by  so  many  people*     (p*«  210)  ' 


The  ccMplete  contradiction  between  this  coo^i^nt  and  the  intuitive 
experience  of  teachers  i^presents  a  confusion  between  the  actual  interaction 
of  persons  in  environments  and  the  arbitrary  definition  of ^statistical 
interactioh*    Educational,  researchers,  like  GlasjS,  fall  to  realize  that 
their  arbitrary  definitions  about  the  interaction  between  variables, 
e.g«,  disordinal  interactid^,  C(»e  from  the  fixed  world  of  physical 
objects  and  agriculture,  not  from  a  conception  of  the  teaching-learning 
transaction  or  persons -in-r elation*    X  do  not  propose  abandoning  statistical 
analysis,  but  rather  that  we.  use  methodV"f^e^ruent  with  the  phenomena. 
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Third,  critics"such  as  Jackson  (1970)  have  maintained  that  ATI 
results  way  be  impossibde  to  apply  jfln  the*  cla8sro(^  i.e^ ,  we /may  know 
more  than  we  can  implement.    This  criticism  may  be  partially  accurate, 
but .would  be  clarified  by  begianing  with  teachers'  adaptations  and  trying 
to  improve,  them.    A  teacher's  adaptation  need  not  always  be  to  an  individual 
student;  it  may  occur  to  several  students  or  to  an  entire  class*  ^ 

Finally,  some  critics  have  been  concerned  that  an  emphasis  on  student 
differences  would  promote  negative  stereotyping.    Teachers'  negative 
stereotypes,  like 6 unrealistic  or  rigid  expectations,  are  determined  more 
by  how  a  teacher  thinks  thlin  by  information  received  (Cronbach  &  Snow^  \ 
1977,  pp.  520-521).    Teachers  should  continually  monitor  and^update 
information  about  students;  therefore,  ATI  information  provfdea  o^ly  the 
initial  basis  for  matching.    Put  another  way,  ev^n  if , positive  findings  o^ 
Aptltude-Treatmentrlnteractions  were  available,  they  would  be  of  only 
limited  valine  to  teachers  since  such  ATI  results  winild  provide  only         *  « 
initial  prescriptions*    Teachers  must  continue  to  adapt  as  students 
change.  •  ,  - 

A  '  •  • 

Most  research  on  ^rson-environment  Interaction  investigated  the 
effects  of  a  fixed,  nonresponslve  eduq,ational  environment  ,rathet;  than 
the  responsive  environmedt  a  teacher  -tries  to  provide.    In  addition  ' 
.to  investigating  the  effeet  of  static  environments,  ATI  work  almost 
always  considers  the  student  characteristic  or  aptitude  as  fixed  and.  - 
unchanging*  Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977)  discussed  the  is»<xe  of  modlf iability 
(cf.  aptitudes,  pp.  161ff;  521)  and  concluded  that  there  should  .b6  a 
balance  between  adapting  to  the  aptitude  and  trying  to  improve  it 
However,  very  few  studies  that  they  reviewed  focus  on  the  development  of 
chitsg^  in  j  student  aptitude. 

Person--envi^Qi^nt  interactions  are  expressed^i  in  ATI  terms  by 
graphs  in  which  the  person  (aptitude)  dimension  is  precisely  scaled  on 
the  -horizontal  axis,  or  abscissa,  l|y  a^pnt^uum  of  t^est  scores,  while 
the  environment  (treatment)  is  dicHotomi^ed.    This  representation  is 
b4sed  on  a  personal  selection  model  XCronbach  &  Gleser,  1965)  that 
emphasizes^  placing  the  person  in         environment  in  which  he  wouJW 
perform  best.     From'a  teacher's  standpoint,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
scale  the  educational  environment  more  precisely  to  represent  how  tlie 
educational  environment  can  be  tuned  to  different  students. >  Such  a 
presentation  emphasizes  environmental  adaptation  to  the  student  rather 
than  student  plac^ent  into  an  e^rlronment« 

Perhaps  the  clearest  view  of  the  deyelopsient  of  the  ATI  dilemma 
comes  from  considering  Cronbach's  wrk  during  the  past  25  years.     In  his'^ 
well-known  APA  presidential, address  (1957J  on  "The  Two  Disciplines  of 
Scientific  Psychology,"  he  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  conceptual  coordina-  ' 
tion  of  individual  differences  and  envlrbnmental  effects.     In  1967,  he 
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1967,  he  proposed  that  ATX  provided  such  coordioationt  casting  it.  entirely 
in  terms  of  a  methodological  framework  that  he  and  Gleser  (1963)  developed 
in  the  area  of  personnel  selection.    After  reviewing  hundreds  of  i^I  studies 
that  were  preoccupied  with  methodological  issues  (Cronbach  &  Snow,  1977), 
Cronbach  (1975)  returned  to  his  original  theiM  o|  couceptiuilizing  the 
phenomena  in  His  Distinguished.  Scientific  Contribution  Award  address 
In  tAich  he  concluded:  , 

The  special  task  of  the  social  scientist  in  each 
generation  is  to  pin  down  the  contemporary  facts* 
Beyond  t^t,  he  shares  with  the  humanistic  scholar  -  ^ 

and  the^rtist  in  the  effort  to  ^ain  insight  into  . 
-   contempotary  relationships,  and  to  realign. the 
culture's  view  of  man  with  present  realities.  To 
know  man  as  he  is  is  no  mean  aspiration.  (p#  126) 

Identifying  Student  Differences  That  Make  a  Difference- 

Many  individual  differences  <Qropo'sed  by  psychologists  iire  remote 
froxfiuthe  real  world  of  the  classroom.    To  describe  a  student  a^  a  hostile 
und^acKiever  does  not  inform  a  teacher  ^out  how  best  to  ^proach  that 
student.    This  gap  between. the  description  of  the  student  and  educational 
practice  la  very  similar  to  the  lack  .of  relation  between  diagnosis  and 
therapy  in  clinical  work.    PsyChodiagnosticians  write  elaborate  reports 
ba^d  either  on  fixed  characteristics  vdiich  are  unlikely  to  change  (l«e., 
stable  and  .consistent  measures),  or  incoheipently  complex  characterizations 
of  Intrapsychic  conflict.    In  either  case,  the  characterization  bears  no 
relationship  to  planning  the  most  effective  treatment  fpr  the  individual. 

It  fs  ironic  that  individual  difference  psychologists,  in  their  blind 
emulation  of  the  natural  sciences,  have  insisted  on  consistency  across 
time  and  situations  as  the  major  criterion  of  a  measure,  thereby  virtually 
insuring  that  it  will  not  index  a^  person's  differential  siisceptibility 
to  various  environmental  apprb^hes,  therapeutic  or  educational.    I  am  not 
advocating  that  measurement  inconsistency  Is  a  virtue,  but  rather  that 
the  criteria  for  person  characterjUtlcs  are  primarily  a  conceptual,^ not  a 
psychometric,  issue.    To  n^ntion  two  examples,  there  have  been  almost  no 
measures  to  characterize  developmental  change  (l&t  alone  developmental 
change'  under  varying  environmental  clrcums^tances) «    Such  measures  will  > 
require  a  recasting  (or  perhaps  abandonment^  of  traditional  |fBychometrlc 
theory  thati'  is/ro9ted  in  nonchanging  consistency  (cf.  Cronbach  &  Furby, 
1970  who  conclude  that  measuring  change  is  impossible  for  an  extreme  . 
example)*    Second,  the  IQ  measure  was  initially  evaluated  in  terms  of^  its 
consistency  and  ^ability.    Since  it  was  not  developed  within  a  conception 
of  personal  change  and  developc^nt,  there  is  small  wonder  that  IQ  is  a  / 
poor  reflection  of  changes  v^en  they  occur. 
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To  be  educationally  relevant,  a  characteristic  should  indicate 
a  student's,  susceptibility  to  different  educational  environments  or 
.ways  of  teaching;  I.e.,  how  l-ilsely  la  the  student  to  learn  and  develop 
under  certain  enyironioeatal  clrcumatances?    I  havf  referred  to  such 
descriptions  as  accessibility  characteristics  (1971)  to  which  a  teacher  ' 
can  "tune  in"  by  varying  the  approach."  Sensory  orientation  (or  deficit) 
Is  pei^aps"  the  moat  drasaatic  example,  -but  cognitive,  motivational,  and 
value  orientation  may  also  be  compatibly  coordinated  with  variations  in 
educational  Approaches.  For  example,  student  Conceptual yLevel  is  an 
accessibility  characteristic  because  it  is  related  to-  the  degf ee  of 
structure  that  a  student  requires  in  cfrder  to  learn  (Hunt,  1978a).  Hany 
of  the  functional  characteristics  described  lo  earlier  chapters  provide 
accessibility  Inf onaationj  the  test  Is  whelthe^r  the  description  guides  - 
identif icatiqn  of  the  most  appropriate  env%i:^nmental  (educational) 
approach.    Glaser  (1972)  has  called  such  educacionally  relevant  charac- 
teristics the  n&a  aptitudes*    Again,  we  may  note  that  most,  classrocaa 
teachers  do  not  ne«i  to, fee  '^old  such  information  since  they  are  trying 
every  day  to  construe  ehel^  students  la  ways  that. are  educationally 
relevant.'    ^  '  ■  ^  ^ 

• 

.    If  the  study  of  individual  differences  had-  been  Info^ed  by  coouuon- 
senae  psychology,,  terms  like  "accessibility  characteristics"  .and  "new 
aptitudes"  would  have  beeri  unn^essary  since  each  of  us  knows  this 
information  from  our  everyday  experience- with  other  people.    When  we  form 
an  impression  of  another  person,  we  usually  express 'our  reaction  to  that  * 
person.    In  a  similar  way,  teachers  usually  construe  students  Implicitly  * 
In  terms  of  accessibility  characteristics  because  they  do  hot  have  time 
to  consider  irrelevant  desc;ript Ions.  therefoSre,  the  psychology  df»person 
perception,  especially  when' applied  to  teachers .jfiSiTbe  as  helpful  for 
guiding  educational  'adaptation  as  the  psychology  of  individual  differences. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  guided  by  two  assumptions:     (a)  that 
the  major  criterion  of  a  pedagogieally  relevant  student  characteristic  is 
the  degree  to  vhtch  it  provides  information  on  differential  Susceptibility 
for  learning  and  devalopment  under  different  educational  environments; 
and  (b)  since  teachers  continually  use  thts  criterion,  their  implicit 
theories  about  students  provide  a  valuable  source  of  information  for 
identifying  such  characteristics.  ' 

The  legitimacy  of  such  personal  constructs.  Implicit  theories, 
and  tacit  knowledge  has  become  increasingly  accepted.    In  psychology, 
George  Kelly  (1955)  believed  every  person  Is  a  psychologist  and  that 
one's  personal  constructs  are  the  central  units  ^or  understanding  one's- 
psychological  world.     Fritz  Heider  (1958)  emphasized  the  fundamental 
nature  of  comD»n-senae  psychology  in  understanding  Interpersonal ,  relations 
ajxi  person  perception^    In  the  philosophy  of  science,  Michael  Polaayf's" 
Personal  Knowledge  (1962)'  emphasized  the  importance  of  tacit  or  Implicit, 
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*  ,      •    ■  ■ '    ■    1.6,  .     '  ■ 

^  kaovle4ge»    If       ^jtept  these  aot^PQSy  th^  appropriate  sts^ata^y  Is 
to  reverse  the  traditional,  theory        r^sciarch  >       practice'  sequence  and 
to  begin  vitWpractice  as  the  plienon^nba  about  which  to  theorize  and 
conduct  research*         ore  discussing  this  strajtegy  I  review  the  Beha.viorr 
Persoh-^Snvlronmenty  or  B'-P^E,  approach  which  I.  have  adapted  from  Lewin 
'  (Hunt  &  Sullivan,  1974:  Hunt^  1975).  i 

'  '  .         '  _     -  •  . 

B-^P-E  as  a  Way  of  Thinking  About  Interactions 

\  ■  '       '  '  •        5       '  ■         •    ^  ■ 

I  propose  the  B--P**E  approach  rathdr  than  ATI  because  it^is  based  on 

the  basic  pkenomena  rather  than  on 'Statistical/pethodologicfil  assxusptlohs* 

*As  Asch  (1959)  pb'served:  ^ 

V       Eveity  field  of  inquiry  ou&t  begin  with  the  phenomena    ,  .  ^  ^ 
that  evetyday  experience  revels,  and  with  the  ' 
distinctions  it  contains.    Further  inquiry  may 
modify ^our  understa^iding  of  th^m^^  but  the  phenomena 
themselves  will  never  be  displaced,    (p.  379) 

The  fuiidamentA  pHenomenon  of  education  is  £he  lateraction  of 
teachers  with  students,    this  Is  not  to  say  that  eduaHPEion^  occurs,  only  in 
classrootps^  or  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  only  thdt  thllp  Interaction 
is  the  phenomenon  to  be  under$t;ood.    There  will  always  be  disagreement 
on  how  to^^onceptualize  teaching  and  learning,  J)ut  agr^em^nt  that  the 
'  task  of  theory  and  research  In  ^ucation  is  to  understand  the  pheaots^na 
seems  a  useful  first  §tep.    One  could  argue  that  the  most  important 
feature  o€  human  experience  is  change,  and  that  any  effort  to (Understand 
a  part  of  human  experience  s^ch  as^  teaching  and  learning  imist  deal  with  ^ 
the  continuously  changing  nature  of  the  teaching-flearning  transaction. 

No  psychalogical  theory  can  ever  provide  a  comprehensive  account     /  ^  . 
"    .  of  the  jdynamics  of  human  experience.    However,  if  we  are  contitwall^ 

,  f  aware  of  these  dynamics  as  we  develop  r^itilXytlc  tools  for  understanding, 

«e  should  be  able  to  keep  our  ways  of'^^thiiilng  closer  to  ^he  pheiiomena* 
/     Sarason's  (1976)  observation  is  valuable^ 

>  V, 

influenced  n^ghtily  by  where  yqu  see  It  In 
^  ,        relationship  j?o  the  ^ole;  that  is,  ^at  you 

hope  to^  do  and  the  ways  in  whichs  you  go  about  it 
are  consequences  of  how  you  think  it  is  imbedded 
^IF  /in  the^  larger  picture^  (pp.  323-324) 

If  we  begin  by  noting^^  three  features  of  t^e  educational  e;xperiance,  a 
^     ;  .       '  student  experiencing  an  educational  approach  with,  some  kind  of  consequence, 
then  these  three  features  can  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  familiar 


How  you  approach  and  deal  with'  the  part  must  be 
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B-p-E  formulation  of  Kurt  Lewln  v^&re  the  ^ehavlor  (educational  outcome) 
i-esults  from  the  iateractioa  of  the  Person  (student)  and  Bavlroinaent 
(educational  approach).    Vi&  tWching-learning  transaction  may  be  viewed, 
from  the.studeat'a,  the  teacher's,  and  the  researcher's  pferspective  by 
-considering  each  in'  B-P-E  terms.    For  the  teacher,  for  easample,  the 
fopnula  is  Zi?'^^  B  (or  what  teaching  approach  with  these  students  is 
likely  to  produce 'the  deisirad  otitcoaie)*  . 

.1     .  ■  .  '  ■    .  , -  » 

The  B-P-E  way  of  ChiiU|ifig  provides  an  initially  useful  fraijawork 
to  considar  coordinating  student  diversity  (P)  with  a  variety  of  edxicar 
tional  approaches-  (E)  for  cfirt4in. purposes  (BJ,  especially  since  it  is' 
applicable  to  theory  and  research  as  well  as  educational  practiced  In 
research,  an  independent  variable  (E)  is  applied  .toUubjects  (P)  to  not^ 
the  effects  (B).  ^  ^ 

To  simply  ligt  outcomes  (B),  student  ch^i^pcteristicis  (P),  and  •  . 

educational  approaches  (E)  would, not  illuminate  the  teaching-learning 
process,  and  indeed,,  wjuld  sla^lv  be  an  alpht&etical  rearraagem&nt  qf 
ATI.    B-P-B  pifovides  the  basic  uflits,  and  the  way  of  thSking  consists  of 
arranging  thesb  units  to  provide  some  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
human  experience.    This  way  of  thinking  must^ba  (a)  interactively  compat-  . 
ible,  (b)  developmental,  and  *(c).  reciprocal  (Hunt,  1975).  ■ 

-  I  have  implied  the  ne^d  fo^"  a  person  characteristic  to  be  intfbractively 
cojppatlble  with  ewixonmantal 'description^  Jul  discussing  accessibility 
characteristics.    For  example.  Stem  (1970)  described  students  in  terms 
of  the  needs  proposed  originally  by  Henry  >&irray.    E^ch  need  has  a 
corrlWpoadlng  pr#8s,-  or  environmental  chatacCefistic  compatible  with 
that  need.    Only  if  diversity  in  persons. and  diversity  in  educational 
approaches  are  conceptually  ccaapat ible  can-  their  relationship  be  st,ated, 
^.g.,  the  relationship  between  stydent  need  f^r  affiliation  and  affilia- 
tion press  4,n-tAe  environment.  Descriptloos  of  persoh-environment  relation- 
ships such  as  match,  fit,  or  congruence,,  require  that  bbth  persion  kad  ' 
environment  be  characterized  iA  conceptually  comparable  tetms.  Humfiftf 
characteristics  vary  in  the  decree  to  which  thejr  ^re^  translatable  into 
environmental  variation— i.e-,'  the  degree  to  ^^ich  they  are  accessibility 
characteristics.  For  example;  the  status  characteristic  of;  ethnliilty  is 
not  an  accessibility  .characteristic  as  such  since  it  does  not  literally 
say  anything  about  a  student's  needs,  but^its  relationship  to  the  functional, 
characteristip  of  language  comprehensiou  would  provide  accessibility  ■ 
information.  . 

A  person  char actieri;^ tic  should  not  only  provide  information  about  r 
differential,  reaction  £o  environments,  but  may  also  itself  be  the  object 
of  modification..    Thus^  the  characteristic  should  be  viewec^-ln  developmentai*' 
terms.    Speaking  of  cognitive  styte^  Messick  (1970)  stated: 
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Cotmldar  th%  Iik8llh0od,  faoiraver,^  that  In  our  efforts  * 

to  ofitial^e  the  j^nilng  of  subject  m&ttBX  mb  saay  so  ' 

solidify  the  gloi^  child's  cognitive  .style  that  he 

may  aevet  learn  to  diacover ^anything  in  his  entire 

school  career  •    this  posaibilit^^uggests  that  teaching 

td  produce  maximal  learning  of  subject  matter  is^oot 

enough*    We  should  ^^o  be  concerned  with  the  student's     ^  ^ 

isanner  of  thinlfing*    On.e^  {Kissibility  here  is  that  \ie 

should  attempt  to  foster  alternative  models  of  c<^nition 

and  amltiple  stylistic  approaches  to  problem  solving* 

(p.  197)  ^ 

Matching  for  developmental  gtotfth»  i»e»,  aictending  repertory  of 
styles*  requires  freqi^nt  monitoring  as  well  as  4  dear  vi^  o£  the 
value  judgments  in  developmental  matching*  might  argue/  £or  exaslple, 

that  attempting  to  e^e;iid  a  student'a  stylistie  r^ertoty  as  proposed 
by  Meseick  might  dilute  the  sttident^s  strengthiS*  aiui  that  a  more  advisable 
course  might  ba  to  strengthen  the  stud«it's  preferred  style*  Using 
various  modeJUi  of  teaching  to  define  diversity  in  educational  is^proaches, 
(Joyce  &  VeUClK  1972)t       have  attempted  to  enhance  student  capacity 
to  learn  through  a  variety  of  models  (^untt  Joyc^r'^^^eemiood,  Noy/  Eeid^  & 
Weilf  1#74)*  ^  exitend  a  student's  repertoty  of  styles  in  this  way  seems 
to  increase  ^adaptation  to  changing  envirosmients  %rLthout  weakening  the 
student's  predominant  mode  of  learning* 

Because  most  theory  and  research  in/psycfa^logy  and  education  has  been 
conceptualised  in  the  unidirectional  x-*cjuises«*y  frsB^mrorky  almost  all 
emphasis  has  been  on  how  the  environment  affects  the  parson*    Thust  thousands 
of  studies  iiave  been  conducted  on  the  effects  of  teachers  fit  teaching 
apprdaches  on  students,  but  only  a  handful,  have  investigated- hov  students 
affect  teachers  (Hunt,  1976a}*    Our  ^ys  of  th^jiking  should  be  reciprocal « 
taking  account  of  "etudent  pull**  (Pejrson     »  Baviroitta«nt)  as  well  as 
C^itbnnent     >  Person)  influences^  Host  syetms  of  K)-called  Interaction 
analysis  do  i»?t  sMMure  teacher-^tudent  interaction,  but  ^e«;her's 
actions  toward  stiKients^nd,  occasiotially,  sti^ent  behavior*  ^  A  notable  * 
exception  is  the  reciprocal  framework  for  measuring -classrooa  interaction, 
the  Hit«-Steer  approach,  developed  by  Fiedler  (1973)*    This. approach 
provides  a  basis  for  co^ng  tbm,  frequency  (ntimbar  of  hits)  and  success'^ 
(mimbf r  .of  steeds)  of  influence  attempts  by  bdth  teacher  and  students* 

Because  earlier  conceptions  of  persoi^nvirots&eat  interaction  ^have 
deal t^  only  with  Envir lament*       Person  effects,  the  responsibility  for  the 
matching  hi^  usually  rested  with  an  expert  or  'the  teacher*  However, 
when  the  reciprocality  of  person^nvironmei^t  interaction  is  acknowledged, 
the  *  poeiibility  o£  student  self-^-ratching  becomes^  possibility*  In 
^descrlbinii  soma  alternative  assumptions  to  the  Cronbach  and  Snow  ATI 
asstmrptionftii  Merrill  (19/5)  proposed  that; 

*  <  * 
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individuals'  should  be  given  some  procedure  enabling 
the^  to  adapt  the  environment  to  tbeoiselves*  Ihe 
individual  should  sake  decisions  about  what  tactic 
they  want  next  rather  than  having  this  decision. made  ' 
for  them.    (p.  221) 

Student  self -matching  implies  self  tassessi^nt  *    Student  assessment 
is  often  conducted  by  a  psychometric  expert  who  relies  on  objective 
testing,  but  rarely  on  the  student's  self -assessment.    Students  vary  in 
their  capacity  for  .accurate  self-assessment,  but  this  avenue  should  not 
be  ignore.    As  George  Kelly  used  to' admonish  us. in  our  clinical  diagnostic 
training,  "Always  ask  the  client  what  is  wrong — he  may  tell  yoU. " 

The  intuitive  reasonableness  of  self-assessment  has-been  buried 
under  a  mass  of  te3ts.    However,  Mischel  (1977)  'recently  remarked: 

One  .strand  of  this  research  Suggests  that  the  . 
individual  generally  is  capable  of  being  his  or 
.  her^j^  best  assessor;  that  the  person's  own  self- 
statfflaenta  and  self-predictions  tend  to  be  at^least 
as  good  as  the  more  indirect  and  costly  appraisals, 
of  sophisticated  t^ts  and  clihiciaQS.    (p.  253) 

,It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  for  6^ch  of  the  characteri- 
stics discussed  how  effectively  students  might  assess  tbeaaselj^es;  at  least 
such  self -assessmeint  information  should  be  collect^  to  be  a:^ared'*tfith 
othe;:  as8es»aent  information  (cf.  Cronbaeh  &  Snow's  (1977)  discussion  of 
use  of  preferential  OAtching,  p.  170,  and  student  preference  and  beliefs, 
pp.  .476-480).    When  given  a  choice,  sttuients  may  not  always  choosewteost 
effectively,,  but  when  they  imdarstand  i^^t  it  is  they  are  to  assess,  many 
students  can  assess  themselves  accurately. 

Flaaily,  a  B-P-E  way  of  thinking  provides  an  explicit  r^inder 
that  coordinating  dlverai^ty-aiMng  students  with  educafeional  approaches 
require  a  stateoent  of  purpose*    In  B-P-E  termst  person-environment 
combinations  iwy  be  considered  laatched  or  congruent  in  relation  to  *  ' 
specified  behavior,  where  outcome  can  be^iajoediate  learning  or  long-term 
developoante    Geprge^St em's  (1962)  well-known  metaphor  that  aggravated^  , 
oysters  produce  pearls  while  content^  cows  produce  milk  makes  the  point 
draoaticaily,  and  I  have  ei^phasized  eisewfaere  (1975)  th^  distinction 
between  coiitamporaneous  matching  'a^id  devel<^mentai  matching.  Teachers 
must  consider  both  c'ojxtemporaneous,  matching  to  fosper  immediate  learnlag 
and  developmental  matching  to  enhance  grwth  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  restricting  effects  of  continuous  spoonfeeding 
and  the  unrealistic  demands  of  complete  self-resi^nsibilitye    *  " 
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Teachers'  Imollcl^  Th'eorles 

■  ' 

If  Che  Student  characteristics  discussad  in  this  book  ar^  to  be 
Incorporated  into  teachers'"  adaptation,  they  must  be  congru^t  with  ' 
teacheta/  implicit  or  colloquial  conceptions  of  their /students*  A 
psychologist's  attempt  to  inform  a  teacher  about -a  new  dloenaion  of 
students  is  very  much  like  an  attitude  cKange  effort,  oir  the  encouragement 
of  concept  developiKUt  on  the  teaser's  part*    Viewed  as  attitude  change 
or  concept  devfclopment,  the  psychologist's  coammnication  attempt  should 
begin  with  an  understanding  of  a  teacher 's^ur rent  ways  of  thinking 
about  students*    In  addition  to  facilitating^  comtmijiication  between 
psychologist  and  tayacher,  the  identification  of  a  teacher's  implicit  ^ 
or  colloquial^  consftructs  about  students  may  also  produce  a  source  of 
information  of  student  characteristics  that  m^ght  otherwise  have  been  ^ 
ignored  by  psychologists* 

t  Teachers'  implicit  adaptation  and  the  ii^licit  theories  on  whiah  it 
is  based  have  not  always  been  accepted  by  psychologists*    Fpr  example, 
Cronbach  and  Snow  (19^7)  stated  on  the  first  page'^of  their  .book,  'Hiertainly 
the  casual  adaptation  teachera  make  is  not  the  TOst  valid  adaptation 
possible*"    Since  there  are  aliMSt  threb  million  teachers  in  North 
As^rica  and  since  Cronbach  himself  earlier  admitted  that       know  nd 
research  on  impressionistic  adaptation  of  instruction"  (1967,  p.  29), 
there  se«Bas  reason  to  qiiefition  such  disregard  of  teacher  ^adap tat idn# 

To  appreciate  teachers'  implicit  matching  we  need  to  kno^  m>XB  abou& 
how  their  colloquial  conceptions  o^  stfudents  Influence  the^  adaptive 
acti(»a«    This  issuer  is  critical  to  an  understanding  of  how  student 
char»:teristics  ate  coordinated  Mlth  differeiit  teaching  approaches*  To 
upder^ tend /this  process  from  a  teacher's  standpoint,  let  ua  begin  by 
cpnsi^erin|(  the  sequence.  In  interpBrsofial  communication*    In  communicating 
with  anpther  person,  one  usually  (a)  begins  with  an  intention  (B);  (b)  , 
perceives  the  other  person  (?);  (c)  comsoinicates  or  acts  (£);  ahd  (d) 
checks  on  effects  (B)*    Thus,  tfm  sequence  in  teaching  is  intention- 
percept  ipn-act  ion-valuation*    iShave  ^rlief  used  the  term  '^reading"  to 
^describe  the  process  of  perceiving  or  interpreti^ng  the  other  person, 
which  pi;^acedes  '^flexing"  or  adulating  one's  actions  (I976a>«  -  Another 
step  nel^ds  to  be  added  between  perV^£tion  and  action  to  accommodate  how  , 
the  intent  and  perception  inform  the  action,  i*e*,  the  teacher's  implicit 
theory,  or  central  understandings,  about  the  teaching<*-learnlng  process,* 

This  teacher  sequence  may  occur  in  a  brief  time  and  4;ben  be  repeated 
with  readjustments  required  by  the  disparity  between  intention  and 
evaluation,  and  thus  is  similar  to  other  disparity  swdels  {e*g*.  Miller, 
Galanter,  &  Pribram,  I960)*    This  sequence  can  be  adapted  to  characterize 
the  steps  in  a  research  investigation  or  in  developing  an  educational 
program  (Hunt,  1976a)    as  shown  in  Table  1*    This  table  is  a  summary  of  a^ 
theory  of  teaching  and  instruction  viewed  as  multiple  transactions* 

* 

■     .  ■  -  • 
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.      ,  '  Table  1  .  ' 

K  ■  . 

•      ,  -  ■ 

Sequence  of  Matching  Used  by*  Teacher',  Program  Iltevelopar,  and  Reeearcher 


Steps  in 
Sequence 

/' 

^  Teacher 
(Intentional  Action) 

• 

Progrjim 

Itovelc^er 

(Prescriptive) 

Researcher 
(Descriptive) 

State  Objective  (B) 

Intention 

t 

*  \ 
Specify  objectives 

►    ■  f> 

Identifying  depeddei 
variable 

Characterla&e 
Student  <P) 

Perception  ("Reading") 

Test  students  ^ 
and  assign 

Assess  subjects  and 
asisign  to  (reatiaent^ 

• 

Translate  to 
action  ^ 

^  Implicit  theory 

■  \ 

 ^  — — ,  : — 

Explicit  tiieory 

4 

V 

Explicit  theory  , 

—  ^ — I  ^ — S  

Action  (E) 

« 

Action  ("Flexing") 

Prescril^  approaches 

Manipulate  independc 
variables 

' Evaluation  (B) 
*  > 

Check  effects 

« 

Evaluate  effects  ' 

Record  4^pendant 
variables 

(Adapted  from  Hunt,  1976b,  p.  274. )  \ 
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St«ti,ng  tbe- activities  of  developers,-  researchers,  and  theorists  in 
terms  conparable  to  "teachers  opens  the  way  to  more  effective  cemmunication. 
As  Cronbach  and  Stxtw  .(1977)  observed,  "Adaptations  differ  with  respect  to 
their  scale"  (p.  52^).    The  teacher  sequence  in  Table  1  is  usually  micro- 
matching  or  small-scale  adaptatidn  occurring  la  a  brief  time  period, 
whereas  the  sequence  for  a  program  developer  is  nacro-matching  over  a 
longer  tifl»  period.^  Nonetheless,  the  frameyirrk  can  serve  to  guide 
c(»&SBmication  as  well  as  to  Identify  disparities  between  viewpoints. 
Large-scale  matching  programs  may  facilitate  teachers'  small-scale 
matching.    When  students  were  grouped  into  4ioBogeneous  learning  style 
classes,  teachers  became  B»re  sensitive  to  student  differences  both 
between  and  within  classes  (Hunt,  1978a);  macro-match*i?ig  may  facilitate 
micro-matching.  ' 

* .     .  * 

To  understand  a  person's  constructs,  in  this  case  a  teacher's' 
constructs  about  students,  ^  need  to  know  (a)  the  conteat  of  dimensions, 
(b)  the  structure  or  organization  of  these  dimensions^  and  (c)  the 
malleability  or  openness  to  change  of  these  diiM»ttsions.    Investigation  of 
the  dimensions  teachers  use  in  construing  their  students  seems  such  a 
natural  and  pofentially  important  topic  that  it  , is  surprising  it  has' 
r6caived  so  little  attention.    Osgood.,  Tannenba^m,  and  Sue i  (1958)  . 
ident^f idd  the  three  major  dimensions  used  in  construing  nonpersonal 
.objects:    evaluation,  activity,  and  poten^.    There  has  not  been  a 
coqfparable  distillation  of  basic  factors  in  person  perception.  Harrison 
-<1965)  conducted  studies  on  the  Personal  Description  Instrument  and  found 
thr4i  factors:    interpersonal  warmth*  power  and  effectiveness  in  work, 
and  activity  and  expressiveness.    Recently,  several  German  psychologists 
have  applied  the  methodology  of  parson  perception  to  identiifyiog  teachers' 
central  dia^ns ions  in  construing  their  students.    For  example,  Hofer 
(Note  1)  identified  two  major  ddmensionsJ    ability  and  effort.    Huber  and 
Mandl  (Note  2)  factor  analyzed  free  responses  of  teachers  and  found  ' 
fairly  complex  factors:    ability  and  effort,  f^ly  background,  etc. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  used^V^riation  of  the  Kelly  (1955) 
Role -Concept  Repertory  *  (REP)  Test  (Hunt,  1976a)  .£o  identify  the  contend 
of  teachers'  constructs  about  their  students  as  well  as  their  constructs 
of  learning  outcome^B  and  teaching  approaches.    Although  we  have,  not 
conducted  a  sophisticated  analysis,  we  have  used  a  variation  of  Harrison's 
coding  system  and  JEcrund  that  the  most  frequently  employed  categories  were 
ability,  sociability,  motivation,  participation,  and  self-confidence'.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  st^fdles  emphasize  psychological/sociological  * 
dimensions  J  important  characteristics  such  as  sex,  age,  language  ability, 
and  sensory  limitations  were  not-  identified,  ev6n  though  they  are 
important.  .  -  ' 

Teachers'  content^dimemslons  or  categories  are  organized  in  a  • 
variety  of  structural  patterns  varying  from  the  moat  simple,  in  which 
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all  descriptions  collapse  iuto'^a  good-bad  dichotomy,  to  highly  ccsapleac, 
hierarchical,  interrelated  patterns.    Schrodet,  Sarllns,  and  Pharea 
(1973)  have  developed  a  seven-level  schaae  for -classifying  thg  structucal 
organization  of  teacher  constructs  of  students.    The  system  is  based  on 
'a  combination  of  three  structural  feaburesr    nqpjber  of  dimenalons,  degl^ee 
of  discrimination,  and  combinatory  rules. 

At  the  simplest  level  of  organization,  a  teacher  views  all  students 
aaf  falling  into  one  of  two  categories,  e.g.,  bright-dull.   *At  the  most 
coBPil>lex  level,  a  teacher  might  create  a  new  4in«nsion  froa  others, 
e.g.,  combining  low  gracies  and  high  mechanical  inter^t  to  become  "unchalr 
lenged."  A  teacher  may  list  several  content  dimensions,  but  they  may  all 
be  linguistic  variations  on  the  ability  dimension.    Although  the  dimensions 
described  in  this  book  are  presented  one  .at  a  time,  this  should  not  create 
the  impression  that  students  are  to  bd  considered  in  terms  of  only  a 
single  characteristic. 

finally,  teachers  vary  in  the  malleability  of  th^ir  dimensions. 
,ltalieability  may  consist  of  modifying  old  dimensions  o^adding  new.  ones, 
^ot  both.  Borrowing  itdk  Argyris  and  Schon  (1976),  ye  may  distinguish"'  / 
espoused  constructs  ^xom  cons t rue ts«in-use.    Like  the  rest  of  us^  teachers 
espouse  or  list  more  constructs  thim  tb«y  actually  employ  in  practice. 
For  example,  we  have  eo^hasized  tl/e  dimension  of  learning  style  defined 
as  how  much  structure  a  student  requires  (Hunt,  1975).    Learning  style 
distinguishes  how  the  student  learns  frOTi  what  he  knoj^s,  or  ability.  We 
have  found  that  teachers  gan  espouse  learning  style  verbally,  but  they 
vary  considerably  in  how  easily  they  incorporate- it  into  their  interactions 
with  students;  i.B»,  their  modif lability •    For  example,  when  assessing 
their  students  on  learning. style,  some  teachers  fail  to' disf inguish  it* 
from  ability.    A  comprehensive  understanding  of  a  teacher's  implicit 
theory  of  teaching  and  leaning  would  also  r^uire  that  the  other  two 
components — learning  outcomes  (B)  and  educational  approaches  (E) — be 
assessed  for  content,  organization,  and  malleability  (Hunt,  1976a). 

Teachers,  like  students,  develop  in  their  compfetence  and  oiaturity  as 
tea^her^,  and  therefore  it  is  useful  to  view  teachers  in  terms  of  develop-^ 
m^tal  stages  .(Katz,  1972).    Specifically,  a  teacher's  constructs — their 
content,  structure,  and  malleability — should  develop  with  experience. 

I  have  reTarred  to  teachers'  implicit  theories  and  described  how 
their  constructs, of  students  can  be  identified.    However,  their  implicit 
theories  take  into  account  the  interplay  of  intention  and  perception 
of  students  on  their  actions,  and  these  implicit  assumptions  are  not 
easily  identified.    Bussis,  Chittenden,  and  Amarel  (1976)  have  used 
variations  on  Kelly's^ approach  to  make  teachers'  understandings  more 
exp]Licit.    Barnes  (1976)  has  suggested  that  teachers'  implicit  theories 
vary  primarily  from  a  transmission  orientation  to  an  interpretation 
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oriencatlon.    For  a  .revflhw  6|  research  on  teacher  thloking,  see  Clark  and 
Singer  (1977).    Raymond-Daly  (Note,  3)  is  investigating  the  idea  that 
teacher  trainees^  imderstandlngs  of  teacliing'^e  closely  related  to  their 
implicit  theories  o£  how  they  learn;  i.e.,  the  relationship  between 
initially  preferred  teaching  style^and  learning  style.    One  way  to 
att^upt  to  identify  ^  teacher's  implicit  theories  is  to  look  at  how  th^ 
teacher  construes  ''meeting  student  need9#"    Soim  ^teaehers  think  in  terms 
of  student  deficits  to  be  remedied,  while  other  teachers  think  of  facili** 
tating  growth.*^  ^t  another  way,  doSs  thei^ieacher  think  of  matching  in 
terms  of  a  preferantialf  compensatory,  or  res^dlal  model  CCroubacb  k 
Snow,  197-?,  p-  170)?,  \  ^ 

Finally,  some  teachers  become  discouraged  explicating  their  lmpl4.clt 
ideas  t>£  student  diversity  because  they  believe  it  requi];;es  continual 
adaptation  to  each  individual  student.^  I  have  found  it  us^ul  in  such 
cases  to  adapt  Kluckhohn  and  Array's  (1949)  observation  that; 


Every  person  is 

1.    Like  all  other  persons  in  some  ways, 

%.    Like  some  other^  persons  in  some  wtfys,  and  - 

3.    Like  no  other  persour^in  soipe  ways^     (p.  35,  italics  added) 


Th^^ranslation  into  education  becomes:  \y 

Every  person. is  " 

1.    Like  all  other  students  Ip  some  ways, 

2r    Like  some  other  students  in  some  ways,  and 

3.    l!lke  no  other  students  in  some  ways. 

O  '  , 

Host  teachers  interpret ,  these  three  levels  in  teirms  of  their  actions  in 
working  with  students 5    (a)  sometimes  they  work*  with  the  entire  class,  and 
adapt  accqrdingly;  (b)  sometixaes  with  small  groups;  and  (c)  occasionally 
with  an  individual  student.    This  three-level  scheme  emphasizes  that 
personalization  need  not,  and  usually  does  not,  require  working  with  an 
individual  student.    For  most  teachers,  such  personsuization  is  posslbW- 
while  complete  individualization  is  not. 


is 
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Jackaon  (1970)  stated  the*" issue  edoquently; 

Beneath  almost  every  ^ducatloi^  problea  of  coijsequence 
there  rumbles,  the  undeniable  fact  of  in4ividual  '  - 
diff<traace«  and  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
them,     (p.^  16) 

Our.  everyday  experience  tells  us  that  each  person  is,  as  Kluckhohn 
and  t^ray  suggested,  like  no  other  parson  in  9oae  ways.    This  fact  of 
■personal  or  studedt  uniquen^s  should  not  lead  to  Jackson's  conclusion 
that  any  understanding  of  individual  differences  among  students  ia 
impossible,  and  thafc  teachers  must  continue  to  pursue  adaptation  as  an  . 
intuitive  act.  * 

The  chapters  in  this  book  deal  with  characteristics  applicable  \it 
the  second  level,  or  how  students  are  T.ike  some  other  students.  To 
understand  a  student's  motivational  orientation  or  cognitive  style  is 
admittedly  only  a  partial  description  of  that  student,  yet  knowing  about 
a  student  in. terns  of  one  characteristic,  for  instance,  motivational 
orientation,  gives  a  first  step  to  understanding  how  to  adapt  the  educa- 
tional envlroament  to  facilitat«  the  stvKlent's  learning  and  development. 


Returning  to  Sarason's  quote  on  part-whole  relation,  we  need  to 
bear  in  mind  al^ys  tBat  each  separate  characteristic  is  only  a  part 
of  that  whole.    Put  another  Way,  if  a  particular  student  were  to  be 
characterized  in  a  profile  of  the  chgiracterlstics  discussed  In  this 
book,  the  student's  pattern  would  very  likely  be  imique. 

Char  act  erlzinl^hls  third-level  uniqueness  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  recording  ten  scores  or  categories  on  a  profile  like^n  MMPI  profile. 
What  is  very  much  needed  is  a  canplete  (or  whole)  conception  of  a  person 
within  which  each  part  can  be  construed.    For  esample,  Ossorlo  (1973)' has 
proposed  that ,an  adequate  (whole)  conception  of  a  person  must  include  at 
least:  -  ■  • 

U  ,Who  is  tl^e  person?  (identtify) 

2#    What  does  ehe  pfrson  want?  (intention) 

3«    What  does  the  person. know?  (knowledge) 

*  s 

^     4»    What  does  the^  person  know  how  to  do?  ^  (competence) 
5»    What  is  tW  person  trying  to  do?  (action) 
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We  might  add/  basaii  on  obieervatlotiQ  In  this  book*,  '^ow  is  the  person 
trying  to  do  It?''    {style)*    Xf  you  stop  and  think  about  how  you  form  an 
Impression  o£  a  person  v^om  you  meet  brl^efly  for  the  'first  tis^,  these 
seam  iiitultively  reasonable*    Like  Sarason,  Ossdrlo  maintained  that  each 
part  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  ^ole,  rather  than  that  all  I 
parts  be  understood  simultaneously*    As  the  chapters  In  this  book  suggest » 
there  may  be  other  parts  to  b^  considered,  and  this  building  pf  a  whole 
conception  of  aVperion  is  a  cbal^lenge*  for  futtire  theorists  at^  researchers* 
For  now,  it  is  less  important  that;      know  all  the  parts  than  that  lie 
acknowledge  that  several  par^s  must^f"  considered  and  that  the  relationship 
between  the  pa^ts  is  critical  to  understanding  a  person*    How  a  change  in 
intention  affects  one^s  knowledge  and  vice  versa  are/central  iasues* 

I  have  adapted  Ossorio's  conceptions  to  characterize  persons-ln- 
relation,  or  specifically,  teacher-student-ralations  (Hunt,  197Sb,  1978c, 
1978d)  as  the  relationship  between  the  theorist/researcher,  the  teacher, 
and  the  student  as  shown  in  Figure  1* 

I  realize  that  Figure  1  is  highly  speculative  and  far  beyond  our 
present  capacity  for  measur^ent*    Yet  I  believe  it  important  to  att;empt 
such  a  comprehensive  conceptlQi^of  the  participants*    This  diagram 
emphasises  several  points: 

I*    Bach  part  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
whole  and  the  relation  between  parts  understood* 

^        2*    Relationship  between  theory  ^nd  practice  is  best 
considered  in  terms  of  persona^in^relation,* 
between  theorist£jresearcher,  teacher,  and 
-  '     student*  ^ 

3*    Relationship  between  theory  and  practice  is  reciprocal, 
not  only  between  theorist  and  practitlotler^( teacher) 
but  between  theorist^  and  client  (student)* 

'4*    The  teachings-learning  transaction  is  reciprocal 
between^  stiident  and  teacher* 

Figure  I  ampllfleis  Table  I  by  emph&sizlng  that  the  student  is  an 
important  participant  and  that  the  student's  {^rceptlon  of  himself  and 
of  the  teacher  are  important  ingredients  to  be  understood**    In  short, 
X  believe  that  an  adeqtjuite  understanding  of  matching  is  most  likely  to 
come  from  a  comprehensive  theory  of  personS'-in"*relation*   ^As  Mlschel 
(1977)  stated:  .  * 

Ultimately,  the  study  of  Individuality  will  have  to 
deepen  our  understanding  of  how  people' abstract  the 
"gist"  of  each  other  and  themselves,  of  how  they 
form  schemata,  expectations  or  other  cognitive 
representations*     (p*  252)  ^  ,c 
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Tbeorist/ResMrcher 


*  * 

knev 

want  * 

< 

who 

try 

4 

know-^how 

Cllant 


i              ^  .know 

want  uho 

try 

kaow-how  ■ 

Practitioner 


know 
who 
Icfiiow-how 


try 


?  ■ 


Flgura  1.    lat.rralation  among  client,  practitioner,  and  theorist/resaarcher, 
Aftar  Hunt  (1978(d). 
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V  CHAPTER  2 


i:  Eqt^ey  and  .ebe  EducatiooAl  Process  ' 

•■       •  '  ■    '  •  . 

^  aob«rt  Glaasr 

•     •  31. 

Tba  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  <attaiiasent  of  equal 
opportiHJity  In  education  will  require  changes  ia  the  educatiooal 
process—teaching  practices,  claasroon  organization,  and  the  ^nageawnt^ 
Qf  instruction.    ?or  the  stost  part,  .v^en  codcem  about  the  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  has  been  expressed,  this  aspect  of  sihooling  X 

attestpt's  at  controlling  the  input  to 
schools  through  entrance  axaiaiaations,  desegr^ation  proc^tfrnr.  and' 
open  adttisSions  plans  (Col«oan,  1968,  1975;  Hawkins,  1977|.  Hosteller  & 
Moynihan,  1972) ,have  as  their  premise  the  notion  that  ma^ot  changes  In 
the  outcomes  of  education  will  be  sore  a  function  of  election  and 
placeaent  than  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

It  has  been  assuoed  that  teaching  practices  need  little  change  even 
though  significant  changes  take  place  ia  the  composition  and  rwiuiraaents 
of  ^he  student  body.    This  assua^tion  is  no  longer  vid>le'in  today's 
educational  clijaate.    Not  only  broader  access  to  education,' but  also  the 
need  to  attain  higher  levels  of  achieveaent  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  require  that  a  diverse  student  population  conforo-  to'a  stapdardized 
educational, process.    The  ne^ect  of  process  change  is  painfully  apparent 
when  no  consequent  change  in  educational  process  follows  dhantfed  college 
admission  standards. or  a  changed  student  population  in  an  inner-city  high 
school.    If  echievexaent  levels  are  to  "be  naintained  and  ia^roved,  then  ^s 
input  to.  the  ays  tea.  changes;  the  process  character  id  tii;s  of  the  aydtea 
oust  also  change.    The  process  characteristics  pf  central  interest  here  •  • 
are  those  that  determine  the  degree  of  flexibility  within  the  educational  ' 
system,' and  the  system's  abUity  to  adapt  to  individual^  diversity*  in 
aptitude,,  socioeconomic  background,  coiture,  and  the  skills  of  lesrnina 
*and  coping  with  schoolt^^.  *         .         \      ^  ^ 


The  key  ideas  presented^n  this  chapter  are  further  explicatwl  in  the 
author  8  book  entitled.  Adaptive  Educationi    Individual  Diveraltv  and  Laaratng. 
New  York:    Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston-,  1977.    Its  preparation  has  prof  lead  from 
the  ^rk  of  Joan  Jewell  of  the  Universit^bf  Pittsburgh  in  an  earlier  draft. 
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Th6  Issue  o£  cresting  envlroiimsnts  for .  learnliig  sicirs  adfkptive  to 
Indlvldusl  aseds  thaa  those  geoerally^prdvldad  by  schools  st  the  present 
else  ulXl  be  dlseusis^  in  this  chapter  it^m  four  perspectives:    firsts  a 
discusslOQ  of  a  psychology  of  learning  that  hes  fostered  a  selective^ii 
relatively  Inilexlbli^  educational^  process  that  Is  In  contrast  to  fiK)dem 
psychological  thinking  that  aandates  sore  indlvldtiallssatlon  of  the 
learning  prc^ess;  second »  a  gei^ral  ctescrlptiQn-  of  patterns  of  education 
that  offer  various  l&indii  of  selective       adaptive  envlrommots  for 
learning^'  third 9  suggestions^  £o^  school  oanag^sient  and  teadh^ng  practices 
that  can  possibly  contribute'  iizaiiedlfttely  to  classrooca  capabl).itles  foi^ 
providing  sMire  flexible  envlronaMnts  flir  learning;  and  fourth,  examples 
of .  the  id.nd  of  researfi^  and  •development  needed  to  assist  In  the  ICbove 
vorfc  so  t-hat  new  knowl^ge  <and  Information  about  school  effectiveness  can 
contribute  to  the  design  dnd  is^lemantation^pl  Questional  programs  that 
meet  the  rich  variety  of  sfudent  needs  fos^^  learning.  % 


Psychology  and  Education       ^  - 

Tlte  psychology  o^  l^^^^ng  atul  human  development  has  alwftys  been  a 
part  of  ceacher-reducation  programs^  and  the  beliefs  about  human  behavior 
that  are»transmittQ  to  teachers  directly  or  indirectly  affect  our 
^schools.    In  this  regard  lathis  section  examine  older  and  o^er  psychological 
notions  and  their  implications  for  the  design  of  educational  environments 
adaptifVe  to  individual  differences.    The  d4.scus^»lon  is.  not  intended  to. 
capture  theoretical  siibtleties;  Instead »  It  is  intended  to  highlight  the 
ways  in  vhiph  these' conceptions  are^  distilled  tOig,o  educational  principles 
and  practices. 

Bow  do  cinsmonly  held  psychploglcal  beliefs  about  the  learner  and 
learning  enter  Qucatl<mal  ^practice?    They  are.  Infused  into  educational 
lore  by  textbooks  based  on  dominant  educational  theorl€iSy  ahd  by  professors 
of  education  in  colleges  that  train  teachers.    Even  though  conceptions  of 
the  learner  and  learning  are  changlng»  lag  time  fresm  the  expression  of 
these  new  Id^as  in  texts  and  courses  to  observable  change  in  practice  is 
very  great.    The  old  conceptions  may  no  longi^r  be  videly  held,  but  they 
are  fixed  in  practice*    Hence»  in  order  to  define  new  modes  of  education, 
it  Is  a  useful  exercise  to  match  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  hut^n 
development  and  learning  vlth  the  practices  they  nurture.    Further,  it  is 
appropriate  to  examine  the  mismatch  between  educational  practice  and  new  ^ 
developments  in  our  knowledge  about  learning.    To  begin  this  examl^natlon, 
M%  shall  contrast  old  and  prevalent  ct>ncep||iona  of  the  nature  of  the 
learner  with  new  thinking.    The  following  contrasts  can  be  made: 

1.    Older  psychological  conceptions  that  influence  current  educational 
practices  have  tended  to  view  human  beings  as  having  consistent  and 
relatively  fixed  general  drives,  dispositions,  and  traits.    In  contrast, 
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n«w«r  data  on  ecological  aod  cultural  Influeocas  r««iulre  that  individuals 
"ba  viewed  as  being  h^igbiy  adaptive  to  surrounding  condltioas  and 
environoental  demaxtds.  ' 

2.  The  pipfcure  of  learning  through  the  reiatively  passive  fonaation 
of  st^inulus-response  connect iotis.  encouraged  by  old-fashioned  psychological 
theories,  has  shaped  instruction  in  our  schools.    Modern  psychology,  in 
contrast,  now  conceives  of  the  hunan  as  an  active  processor  of  information- 
ami  ^vironaantal  events.-  > 

3.  The  prevalent  educational  conception  of  individual  differences 
in  aptitude  has  been  derived  from  the  technology  of  psychoma tries  and 
standardixed  testing;  this  work,  has  ^hasized  the  maasureaent  of 
individual  differences  as  entities  predictive  of  success  in  school  and 
work  enviromaents.    Individual  differences  in  abilities  and  aptitudes  as 
they  relate  to  education  are  now  being  conceived  in  terns  of  cognitive 
processes  (intellectual  and  effective)  that  caii  bd  utUized  ind  developed 
to  facilitate  learning  and  performance.  >  .     /  <  f; 

^  . 
Each  of  these  three  points  is  elaborated  in  the  following  pages.* 

■Constant  Traits  Versus  Plasticity  and  Adaptability 

Older'  conceptions  of  the  learner  rested  on  two  related  beliefs: 
that  human  beings  have  consistent  and  persistent  general  dispositions 
or  traits,  and  that  ^heir  ihtelligdnce  is  an  immutable  capacity  determined 
by  genetic  fifiiaritanc^.    People  were  viewed  as  having  a  certain  type  of 
personality  (e.g.,  introvert  or  extro«:ert)  or  as  having  certain  personality 
<  traits  (e.g.,  unsociable,  passive,  and  pessimistfic;  oir^  sociable,  active, 
and  optimistic).    These  broad  underlying  dispositions  were  believed  to  ^ 
pervasively  influence  an  individual's  "behavior  and  lead  to  consistency  in 
that  behavior  across  situations. 

In  contrast,  newer  concept ibns  aaphasize  that  humans  have  evolved 
with  a  fundamental  distinctiveness  for  trainability ,  educability,  and 
plasticity  of  behavior  through  learning  and  cognitive  growth  (Bern  & 
Allen,  1974;  Dobzhansky,  1973;  J.  McV.  Hunt,  1961;  Mischel,  1973). 
Recent  work  in  psychology  emphasizes  that  humans  are  very  malleable  as  a 
function  of  learning  and  diverse  environmental  conditions,  and  documents 
the  relatively  specific  environmental  influences  upon  behavior.  Individuals 
do  show  generalized,,  consistent  behavior  on  the  basis  of  which  they  are 
frequently  characterised  as  having  certain  personality  traits;  but  they  v 
are  also  very  good  at  reacting  to  a  variety  of  situations  and  experiences 
in  different  ways.  -  Older  theories  of  personality  err  in  assuming  too 
much  consistency  id  individual  behavior  and  in  d^emphasizing  the  capability 


( 


of  iadlvlduAj.^  to  devise  plaoe  and  actions  depending  on  th^  needs , 
demands,  and  rules  of  varying  situations  (Mischel,  1973) • 

* 

Situational  adaptability  is  evident  in  the  never  research  on 
intelliga&ce*    The  specific  capabilities  of  husians  are  acquired  in 
the  surrounding  media  of  a  culture*    The  capabilities  or  Intelligences  ^ 
developed  may  be  relatively* specif Ic  to  the  particular  context  in  vhidb 
]. earning  occurs*    An  example  of  research  that  demonstrates  man^s  * 
c;esponslyeness  to  the  envlrotmental  context  Is  the  experimental 
psychoanthropological  work  of  Michael  Cole  and  his  associates  (1971) • 
One  conclusion  of  these  investigations  Is  that  observed  cultural  differences 
In  cognitive  processes  derive  nK>re  txtm  experience  in  situations  to  wlilch  J 
^particular  cognitive  processes  are  applied  than  from  the  existence  of  a 
process  in  one  cultural  group  and  Its  absence  in  another*    If  this  is  so, 
then  educational  psychology  and  education  should  attempt  to  determine  the 
life  conditions  under  which  various  processes  are  manifested  ^nd  should 
then  develop  prbceduri^  that  capitalize  on  and  foster  those  processes 
to  maximise  learning  in  educational  settings* 

The  passive  Versus  the  Active  Learner  ^  V 

Older  psychological  theorleii  provided  a  relatively  passive  picrure 
of  memdry  and  mental  eyents  chat^onsis|;;eid  essentially  of  the  acquisition 
of  stimulus^r espouse  associations  (Hull,  1943;  Skiiainer«  1953}  Thomdlke, 
1922}*    This  concept  of  the  fMissive  learner  ptodjf^od  methods  of  instruction' 
that  stressed  rote  metrication,  With  #  reliance  on  repeated  exposure  ta 
.  specific  stimuli  a^  the^ basis  for\acquirlng  information*    Current  work  In 
psychology  is  making  It  Increasingly  clear  that  humans  are  active  processors  . 
of  environmental  eyents  ami  Information;  they  employ  developed  strategies 
to  remember  and  utilise  knowledge  of  events*  .It  is  apparent  that  acquiring 
informatiout  learning- subject'-mattegc:  skills  ancC  solving  problems  within 
the  context  of  a  subject  matter  area,  must  be  treated  as  active,  consti^uctive 
cognitive  actlvides*    Ex^ples  of  research  that  suprply  evidence  of  the 
dynamic  properties  of  cognitive  processes  will  be  found  in  the  work  o£ 
Bransford  and  Franks  (1971)  and  SstesJ1974)^ 

The  active  nature  of  memory  presents  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
learning  that  contrasts  with  classical  studies  .of  learning*    Learning  ^ 
and  memory  are.  now  seen  as  integrative  processes^ In^ich  there  la 
constructive  , interaction  between  the  individual  and  events  that* are 
encountered  in  the  world*    As  an  individual  learns,  there  is  a  continual 
evolution  of  the  structures  of  knowledge  ^pred  in  one's  memory  and  the 
nature  of  these ^structures  affects  the  way  In. which  new  information  is 
acquired*    Individuals  build  up  different  conceptual  structures  as  a 
result  of  their  different  experiencesr  and  h!ence«  $:hey  can  be  6xp&c£%d  to 
bring  their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  new  learning  In  different  ways*"  ^ 
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EavironaantaX  differences  can  produce  different  lands  of  memories  in  - 
.individuals,  even  though- the  underlying  psychological  processes'  for 
storing,  interpreting,  and  raaembering  inforaatioQ  nay  be  coooon  to  all 
people  (Gagng  &  White.  1978;  Lindsay  &  Nonaan,  i?72,  chapter^!". 

Aptitudes  as  Predictors  Versus  Antltud^  as  Cogrflttve  Proceksea 

The  nature  of  psycho^^ogic^  testing  and,  ii;8  underlying  discipline 
of  psychoaetr^,cs  has  led  to  particular  discontinuities  LtLen  past 
and  current  thinking  about  the  liay  in  which  individual  differences  . 
are  viewed  and  aeasured  for  the  purposes  of  education.  These 
discontinuities  can  be  se6n  in  terms  of  two  aajqr  theaes-^the  notion 
of  psychometric  prediction  ami  the  notion  of  aptitude  as  a  fixed 
characteristic  CCronbach,  197f).  uae  as  a  rixea 

^     ww^f^"^"**^  tradition  has  been  uniquely  orient^  toward 

Establishing  some  measure  of  an  individual's  current  performance  that 
^vftt'sT    f     ^^i^v^nt  within  the  enviroh^nts  for  learning  generally 
available  in. an  educational  system.    In  our  commonly  used  aptitude  t^sts, 
items  are  chosen  primarily  for  this  predictive  powei.    Lesfemphasis  "  > 
placed  upon  identifying  individual  differences  in  those  intellectual  ^ 

VZTZ":  J^'i ^       "-^^  different  educational  er«rironmex,ts 
that  individuals  require  (Angoff,  1971;  Can^egie  Council  on  PoUcy 
Studies  in  aigher  Education,  1977; '  Schudson,  1972;  Tyler.  1976). 

^      .Jo^y*,  this  situation  is  changing.    Psychology  has  shifted  its 

/°  e»Phaai^s  Che  development  of  cognitive  processes. 

Competent  performance  is  s^en  in  relation  to  the  .identification  of 
malleable  processes  , that  contribute  to  it  and  not  as  something  only  to  be 
mi^lt'b  ^  studied. now  is  the  way  in  which  indLid^ls 

might  be^cated  to  improve  their  cognitive  skills,  making  the  attainment 
of  comp«rtent  performance  easier  and  more  effective.    Recent  definitions 
tL  «ff  "^'''"'^  "^V"  sti^lated  a  plethora  of  research  o^ 

^hlf  instruction  on  tlie  underlying  processes  Involved.  Piagetlan 

theory  and  cognitive  theory  in  general  emphasize  matching  the  child's 
level  of  cognitive  development  with  life  experiences.    These  effects  are  not 
concerned  with  differential  prediction.    Instead,  they  emphasize  ' 
developmental  changes  in  processes  that  influence  performance.'  This 
view  of  cognitive  processes  as  influenced  by  an  individual's  learning 
c^n Jn^if"^?'  suggests,  that  identifying  the  differences  in  i'adividual 
?hr^nL\^f  processes,  is  a  requisite  of  effective  education. 

The  conditions  required  to  learn  school  tasks  could  then  be  adapted  to 
these  differing  indivi^duai  characteristics;  the  individual  can  also  be 
taught  how  to  engage  more  effectively  in  these  proaasses  in  order  to 
profit  from  the  kind  of  learning  opportunities  provided.    At  the  present 
time,  investigation  is  being  carried  out  on  the  extent  to  which  aptitudes 
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and  abllitlaa,  Including  tlve  kinds  measureti  on  psychological  tests,  are 
asodi£la&le' and  subject  to  educational  influence  (Estes^  1974;  llaser  & 
Resnic.k^  1972;  E.  Hunt,  Frost,  &  Lunneborg,  1973;  Pellegrino  &  Glaser, 
in  ptess)  •  *  -  f 

.  — *      '  '     ■      /  '  ' 

The  change  required  is  not  only  that  %re  identify^^^niiaan  talents 
and  explicate  cognitive  processes,  but  also  that  %ie  adopt  a  change  in 
tactics*    The  old  aptittide  concept  pi^imarily  permits  measuraoent  of 
the  ability  of  an  individual  relative  to  others,  and,  this  measurement 
proyldes^  a  few^  clues  ^out  aducative  pro<^esses*    tience,  it  Suggests 
little  more  than  tp  treat  pe«)ple  as  if  they  have  or  do  not* have  an 
aptitude*    In  contrast,  a  new  concept  of  aptitudes*-- one  that  auphasizes 
performanc^e  proces0es-**-K:puld  offer  {^ssibllitles  for  educational 
modifications  and  adaptations  to  increase  individual  accomplishments 
through  the  development  of  abilities  for  successful  problem  solving  and 
the  availabliity  of  opportunities  for  persoflygd  growth*  V 

f fleets  of  Past  Psyphblo^i^cal  Conceptions  on  Educational  Practice 

The  preceding  brief  review  of  contrasting  conceptions  of  the 
learner  provides  a  frameworlc  for  considering  the  ways  in  which  these 
conceptions  relate  tp  educational  practice*    The  ov^taaphasis  of  the 
consistency  of  general  traits  and  the  de-emphasis  of  the  adaptivlty  and 
plasticity  of  human  behavior  hav^  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
relatively  f ^ed  envlrondients  In  which  education  takes  place*    In  essence, 
oncef  an  indivldijal  is  characterized  according  to  a  general  potential  or 
disposition^  he  or  she  is  placed  in  the  educational  setting  suited  to  his 
or  her  *^nature,'^^and  there  Is  little  reevaluatlon  of  the  match  between 
the  individual  and  the Environment  f5r  learning* ^  This  Imposed  rigidity 
offers  little  opportunity  fot  individuals  to.  influence  their^yfetwijpnment 
so  that  it  can  accbmmodate  tiieir  individual  requiremeilts  (^a^ey,  1900, 
i902/196A^  1938/i973;  Thomdlke,  1911)* 

Although  the  continuous  interaction,  between  individual  perfoiiiance 
ami  environmental  conditions  changes  both  behavior  and  the  environment, 
the  implicit  potential  of  this  cannot  be  realized  in  th^  c.ontext- of  the 
unyleldi%  environment- of  most  present«siay  schools*    Furthermore,  By. 
emphasizing  the  passive  organism  Establishing  associative  connections  and 
(^esbphaslzlng  the  human  being  as  an  active  processor  of  events,  the 
prevalent  model  of  teaching  has  essentially  become  the  direct  transmission 
of  oral  or  written  information  fjom  th?  teacher  or  a  book  tp  the  learner. 
Models  of  instruction  in  which  teaching  is  conceived  as  an  entferprise 
with  active  copstructiod  of  information  in  a  problem-^solving  fashion  are 
relatively  less  common* 

.  ■  I  • 


usual  tu)Cloa  of  aptitudes  ais  ptedlctotisi  rather  thaa  as  assessioaats 
of  curratit  capablliti^  overeophl&iUes  categorical  placed^at  of  an 
individual  in  a  particular  educdtiooal  track  aod  pr^ludea  the  acceptance 
of  respoosibillty  by  the  educational  systea  for  influencing  or  adapting 
to  Initially  assessed  performance.    This  classif icatory #tactic  fails  to 
account  for  different  talents  that  could  enable  different  individuals" to 
profit  optioally  from  their  school  experiences.     ^  . 

'  ■  *  ■      .      .  ■ 

In  general^  then,  prwalent  psychological; conceptions  of ,  the  learner, 
as  filtered  thrcmgh  schools  of  education  into  school  practice,  have  ^ 
buttressed  a  selective,  liisdted-altemative  mode  of  schooling,  characterized 
by  ininlaal  variation  in  the  conditions  ifiider  which  indi^viduals  are 
expected  to  learn.    A  relatively  narrow-range  of  instrucnional  options  is 
provided,  and  the  nus^er  oi^  way^T  to  succe^  is  delimited.  Consequently, 
the  adaptability  of  the  system  to  the  student  is  limited  to  these  options, 
and  the  availability  of  alternative  paths  that  can  be  selected  for  or  by 
students  with  different  backgrounds  and  talents  is  restricted.  ^In  ^such 
an  en^ronront,  the  available  options  r^iiire  particular  student  abilities, 
and  these  particular  abilitifi»,  are  eiq^hasized  and  fostercKl  to  the  exclusion 
of  ^othex  abilities.  ''In  this  sense,  the  system  bec<»ses  selective  with 
.respect  to  individuals  who  have  those  abilities  required  for  successless 
success  is  defined  ^nd  as  it  can  be  attained  by  the  means  of  the  prevailing 
instructional  conditions*    Little  ei^an^e  in  the  education^  environn^nt 
is  necessary t  since  only  those^  Students  yAio  have  a  reasonable  probability 
of  success  are  effectively  admitted  into  the  mainstream  of  educatioij. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  m^de,  n^wer  psychological  concepts  recommeHB 
more  adaptive  flducatlonal  modes  that  can  provide  for  arrange  and  variety 
of  instructional  methods  and  op{H^rtunities  for  success «    Breaking  c^jit  of 
the  confines  of  the  selective,  liniited-alterMtlve  mode  of  schooling 
requires  that  we  examine  contoaporary  conceptions  and  their  implications 
for  the  design  of  ne^r  flexi1>Xj^  en^^ironments* 


Design  of  Adaptive  School  Environments  \ 

An  adaptive  mode  of  educatioh  assumes  that  the  educational  environmen 
can  provide  for  a  wide  range  of  instructional  methods  and  opportunities 
foi;*  success.    Alternate  means  of  learning  are  matched  to  students  on  the 
,haBia  of  knowledge  about  each  ifldividual's  background,  talents,  interests, 
and  past  performance.    This  requires  that  each  indivldual^'s  abilities  and 
styles  are  assessed,  bdth  Upon  entrance^  to  and  during  the  course  of 
learning,  and  educational  paths  are  elected  or  assigned.    As  learning 
proceeds,  information  is  obtained  about  th,e  learner  which  is  used  to 
select  subsequent  alternate  learning  opportunities.    The  defining 
chatactertStics  o|  the  adaptive  mo^e  are:    (a)  'th*  primary  rola  of  'the 
student^s  cur rent| performance  in  determining  the  subsequent  nature  of  the 
educational  setting,  at^d  (b)  the  constant  evaluation  of  the  match  between 
iiulivldual  performance  and  the  educational  envlroiment. 
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The  aucceBS  o£  this  adaptive  lateractlon  Is  determinadl  by^  the 
estiiQC  to  vfaich  the  student  does  Inde^  eieperteQce  s(»na  ktnd  of  match  and 
challeoge  bet%»ea  his  specific  abilities  and  interests  and  the  activities 
in  which  he  engages*    An  jedaptive  school  envlroment  attests  to  carcy 
out  this  taatching  of  children's  abilities  to  alternate  ways  of  learning* 
In  the  course  of  accomplishing  this»  it  also  attraip^ts  to  brin^  the 
students'"  abilities  into  a  range  of  c<»petence  that  will^ enhance  their 
potential  to  profit  from  the  avsi^ilable  instructional  alternatives* 
Adaptive  interaction  between  abilities  and^tivlties  that  leads  to 
learning  occurs  in  several  wttyss  *  (a)  by  school  prograW  th^t  relate  to 
and  encourage  an  imlividual''8  coapetencies  and 'interests «  (b)  by 
preparatory  prograae  thUt  develop  6be  knowledge  and  skills  r^uired  by  an 
ickiividual  to  take  advantage  of  available  opportunities  for  learning, 
SLVd  (c)  by  learning  sitiiations  that  facilitate  develc^i^nt  by  providing 
conflict  (in  the  Piagetlto  sense)  between  an  individual's  availrSble 
knowledge  and  skill  and  the  coiapetenee  required  for  the  appropriate 
solution  of  problems*     /  ^  ^ 

"/  '  '         '  '  ' 

In  any  form  of  ed^'catiout  selective  or  adaptive,  the  differences 
between  indi^yidualB  that  take  on  iisportance  are  those  abilitiea  that 
have  survival  value  vp. thin  the« system.  ,  As  a  consequence,  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  ^Ln  adaptive  and  interactive  educational  settings 
where  there  is  room/for  adjustiMnt  i^t^^^  abilities  ande-wdes  of 
learning,  wider  ranges  of  abilities  cen  be  accommodated  and  new  capacities 
can  be  developed  #tnd  utilised*    Wt^et^  is  require  is  the  design  of  new 
environments  flesd-ble  enough  to  provide  the  give->and-^take  necessary  to 
reach  out  to  mos^  learners  iq^  order  to  optimize  cognitiye  growth  .and  the 
deveiopiaent  of  competence  (Benjamin,  1949;  Cronbach,  1967;  Glaser,  1968,  . 
1972,1977)*      :  ;   ,  V 

The  general  task  of  (designing  adap^^ive  educational  anvirouments 
must  take  account  of  both  intellectual  iik^^lls  and  idiosyncratic  cognitive 
styles*    '^e  following  set  of  questions  heeds  to  be  addressed: 

1*    Hew  can  kn^^fedge  of  an  IndiNPidual's  competence  and  modes 
of  performance  be  matched  to  and  challenged  by  the  method^ . 
content,  and  timing  of  his  orTSlT instruction? 

2*    How  can  the  CNlucational  environment  be  adjusted  \o  an  ^ 
individual's  particular  talents  and  particular  strengths 
and  weaknesses? 

3*    How  can  an  it^lvidual's  abilities  be  modified  and 

strengCheni^  to  meet  the  prerequisite  demands  of  available 
means^^f  instruction  and  available  Questional  ' 
opportunities?  •  - 
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It  l«  technically  daasaading  to  design  and  build  flexible  educatidnal 
environn»nta  that  if^clude  the  necessary  teacher,  administrative,  aisd 
material  needs*    But  research,  development,  and  i^lementation  toward 
tbes^  ends  Is  what  new  conceptions  o£  the  learner  reccnm^nd.    As  Dewey 
said  in  his  book  Experience  an^  Education  (1938/1973): 

The  trouble  with  traditional  education  was  not  that 
educators  to  (A  upon  themselvcrs  whe  responsibility  for 
providing  an  environment*    the  treble  was  that  th$y 
did  not  consider  the  other  £4ctor  in  creating  an 
experience;  naroly,  the  powers  and  purposes  of  those 
taught.    It  vrais  asstoo^  that  a  pertain  set  of 
conditions  was  intrinsically  desirable,  apart  from     /  ,  < 
its  ability  to  evoke  a  certain  quality  of  response  in 
ixulividuals  •    This  lack  of  mutual  adaptation  made  the 
process  of  teaching  ami  learning  accidental.  Those 
.   to  whom  the  provided,  conditions  %mr6  suitable  ^naged 
to  leara.  .  Other^^^gol  on  al  best  they  could,    (pp.  45--47) 

♦  '  ■ '  ' 

Patterns  of  Adaptation 

A  particular  patfera  o£  formal  education  can  be  described  by  the 
configuration  of  instructional  alternatives  provided  and  the  procedures 
by  Ti^ich -decisions  are  made*  abput*  students — by  themselves,  their  teacriers, 
or  their  counsjglors.*    Sob»  educational  systetas  provide  relatively  few 
ait .raatives  for -get ting  through  the  system,  and  the  prinary  decision  to 
be  Qiade  is  whether  a  student  is  or  is  not  suitable  for  the  relatively 
fixed  prograai;    Other  educational  systeos  offer  uwre  alternatives  by 
providing  for  different  educational  goals  or  by  taaking  available  various 
instructional  procedures  for  -the  attainment  of  ccrapetance.    The  combination 
of  available  alternatives  provided  in  systems  of  schooiiug  and  the 
decision-making  procedures  used  to  place  individuals  in  these , alternatives 
are  the  fxmdaaeatal  characteristics  by  which  ^ucational  enterprises  can 
be  described  and  anaj-yzed.    These  characteristics  will  be  the  foci  in 
attKoptiog  to  formally  describe  the  .ways  in  which  educational  environments 
can  adapt  to  indl^vidtial  diversity. 

Five-  models  of  educational  enterprises  will  be  discussed,  with 
particular  emphasis -on  the  structure  of  decisions  and  alternatives 
(Glaser,  1976).    The  various  models  are  represented  by  flow  diagrams 
that  show  the  questions  asked  at  decision  points  and  the  possible 
resulting  outcooetf  as  ^  student  progresses  through  tlje  school  yearg. 
Whan  such  models  4re  written 'as  flow  diagrams,  they  are  only  sterile 
skeletal  structures' of  the  educational  process;  but  restriction  of 
the  models  to  certain  essentials  serves  to  draw  attention  to  key  aspects. 
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vhlch  can  thea  be  alaboitatdd.    Using  conventional  flowchart  aotat:ion, 
diaiaon4^'shaped  boxes  represent  decision  questions ,  and  rectangles  represetit 
alternative  outcomes  or  the  state  of  an  ixidividual  at  a  particular  tliae« 
Various  past  and  present  school  practices  through  which  adaptation  to 
individual  differences  has  taken  place  are  desqTiiHtd  in  the  context  of 
these  models.    Although  we  describe  these  model^  separately  for  the 
purposes  of  explication^  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  are  c^mbin^ 
in  a  variety  o£  %my8  at  different  levels  of  education. 


Model  Onei    Selective  with  Limited  Alternatives 

Consider  the  first  mod^l  in  Figure  l^.i   Individuals  come  to  an 
educational  setting  with  particular  abilities  and  talents;  we  call  this 
/|the  '^initial  state  of  competence"  (Box  A).    Thr<»igh  teacher  judg?nent  or 
mor€f  formal  tests  of  readiness^  and  scholastic  aptitude ^  the  characteristics 
of  this\.initlal  state  are  assessed  in  B.    On  the  basis  of  this  assessment , 
a  decision  is  made  either  to  place  an  individual  in  the  staiulard  educational 
enviroiunent,  D,  for  which  particular- abilities  are  dmsnded/ or  to  designate 
,the  individual  as  a  poor  learner ^  d  for  whom  somc^  special  treatment  is 
-required  or  for  whom  the  educational  sys&em^is  inappropriate.    For  those 
placed  in 'the  SLtandard  system  provided , in       an  assessment  of  a  state  of 
attained  ccmpetence  is  maSe  at  E  at  certain  designate  times ^  with  the 
resulting  consequences  available  at  F  aad  G^repeat  or  fail,  qr  award 
credent i^  of  igraduatlon.  . 

Of  course  9  in- practice,  this  stark  iwdel  iA  overlaid  with  less 
dristlfc  routines;  but  for  the  moment,  consider  it  as  given  twre.  . 
The  activity  carried  out  in  D  is  generally  limited  in  the  alternative 
modes  of  learning  provided  so  that  the  particular  abilities  assessed, 
selected,  or' attended  to  in  S  are  those  individual  competencii^  tha^t 
are  saphasized  and  fostereid  in  D  to  the  exclusion  of \other  possible 
abilities.  ^ 

Thus,  at  B,  we  monitor  the  abilities  required  for  learning  in 
the  environment  provided  for  attaining  the  competence  assessed  at  E. 
The  success  of  the  system  (that  is,  maximizing  the  number  of  students 
with  credentials  at  G)  is  realized  by  admitting  those  individuals 
display  at  B  a  relatively  high  performance  in  the  abilities  required 
,  to  succeed  in  the  given  educational  environment.    Because  only  those 
Individuals ''who  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success  in  achieving  ^ 
an  award  at  G  aire  seriously  considered  for  entry  into  the  system,  the 
particular  educational  environment  provided  at  D  can  be  maintained, 
and  little  change  in  tl>e  educational  environment  is  riecessary*    For  the 
purpose  of  decisions  about  individuals,  then,  those  abilities  are 
assessed  that  pr^lct  success  in  this  particular  envlrooment.  Model 
One  thus  depicts  a  system  like  tt&  one  discussed  earlier — a 

*4 


relatively  uoiform,  llaiced^opctoo  progrm  with  fixed  ilnstiuctionalf 
goals  and  aequaatial  select loa  of  students'. 


Model  Tvoi    Developaeot  of  Initial  Coaoetencft  \  — ^ 

Consider  nov  a  Second  flow  isodel,  Fi^re  2.    It  has  .tn^  sa^ 
characteristics  as  Hodel  Ones    an  entering  gate,  an  anvironsant  for 
learning,  and  asaaures  o£  attainqsnt.    At  B  in  Model  Two,  hod»ver» 
not  only  is  there  an  (^jisessaent  of  individuals  with  respect  th  the 
presence  or  absence  o€  abilities  that  allow  them  to  pass  tbrouWh  the 
entering  gate,  but  there  is  also  some  diagnostic  decision  laade^^t  the 
nature  of  the  abilities  tested.    For  thpee  individuals  ^ose  state^f 
initial  coapetence  doeii  not  allow  thea  to  pass  ioaediataly  through  the 
gate,  an  educational  enviroaoent  is  Instituted  (H)  to  develop  their  1 
cmapetence-  to  the  point  (I)  %ihere  they  can  pass  through  the  gate,  or\  to* 
the  point  where  it  can  be  assuoed  that  these  entering  aJ)ilitie»^will  be 
devel(^ed  further  after  gate  entry*    la  this  way,  thr(Mi|^  sose  coobinatfio^ 
of  prior  and  continued  sKjnitori'ng  and  imitructiUin,  entry  gate  abilities 
are  modified  so  that  the  mu^er  of  individuals  who  ^succe^  is  saaxiaized. 

In  practice,  one, way  in  %^ich  this  sode  ,of  adaptation  operates  is  by* 
ttt^rarity  pulling  aovm  students  off  the  oaitstreaiD  for  re&sdial  work. 
Supplaoentary  instruction  is  provided  to  repair  a  lack  of  infomation,  a 
lack  of  sotivationt  ov  gapp  in  skill*    Once  sti^enta- have  been  brmighit  up" 
to  "level,"  they  aril  teturned  to  the  mainstream  progr«a.    The  typical      ,  ^' ' 
pattern  is  a  major-  instructiohal  track  with  side  branches  in  i^ich 
the  knowlttige  and  ability  required  for  lfuia4ttg  in  th»  oainstreaa  prc^rsra 
are  provided.    If  for  ^am  reason  or  other  a  child  does  not  have  appropriate 
readiness  skills  for  the  options  available,  these  skills  may  need*  to  be 
taught.    For  esumple,  in  order  for  a  child  to  profit  from-  the  alternatives 
that  are  available  in  reading  instruction,  it  might  be  necessary'  to  teach 
seme  of  the  basic  visual  and  acoustical  process  skills  that  are  required 
for  decoding  words.    If  certain  self -management  skills  are  necessary  for 
instruction  to  proceed  wall  in  a  preschool  classrooa,  these  might  be 
taught.  ^  ^  # 

The  development  of  initial  competeni^  is  a  form  of  adapting  to 
individual  differences  in  circumstances  in  «4i.iqh  instructional  alternatives 
are  limited  and  the  child  must  develop  th^  prerequisite  skills  and 
knowledge  in  order  to  profit  from  available  alternatives.    When  th,is  mode 
of  adaptation  has  been  advocated  in  the  modern  forms  of  compensatory 
education^prt^osed  for  disadvantaged  young  children,  the  hope  has  been 
that  appropriate  stimulatioif  and  remedial  instruction  will  develop  the 
intellectual  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  that  will  provide  the 
readiness  required  for  the  mainstream  track  of  primary  schooling. 

>  ■ 
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Modal  Thrae;    Acconifflodation  to  Different  Stvl-gs  of  Learning 

Model  Three,  s(K}vm  In  Figure  3,  att^spts  to  respond  to  the  llolta^tlons 
of  Model  Two  by  prdvidlng  alternative,  flexible  instructional  erWironiaents 
that  accomjaodate  to  different  learners'  abilities.    Model  Thr^  provi4es 
educational  alternatives  la  the  fcfrm  of  ,a  variety  of  j^dudatiooal!  environ- 


ments  and  instructional  oethods.  (D 


1' 


In  this  model  9, 
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proc«iures  for  passiag  thrwgh  the  euterinj|  gat^/are  different  from  those  of 
the  prevjlous  models  In  which  there  la  only  a  single  path  through  the  system* 
In  the^aducatlonid  setting  outlined  in  Figure  3»  the  attempt  is  mdde^ 
to  match  individual  abilities  to  one  or  n^re  of  th€^  environments  provided* 
Individiiala  who  cdn  initially  succ^^  in  any  one  of  , the'  envirotmeats  ^ss 
thrcnigh  m  entering  gate.    This  model  assumes  that  alternative  means  of 
instruction  are  adaptive*  and  are  in  some  way  match^  to  the  abilities  of 
\  different  dndividuals*  ^  It  s^y  be  assus^d  that  this  matching' process 
occurs  not  only  at  the  entering  gate,  but  also  coptinu6usly  clurlng'  the 
course  of  learning.    As  Information  is  obtained      out 'the  learner/        r  . 
decisions  are  miade  to  enhance  probabilities  of  suctpas  in  alterhater 
Instructional  environments  jfcdth  various  leari^^jng  opport,^ 

4  significant  property  of  this  third  model  is  the  interaction  between 
a  learner's  performaqi^e  and  the  subsequent  nature  oif  the  educational 
'  getting*    An  adaptive  interaction  occurs  when  ther^.'is  a  match  b&twefan  an 
Individual's  abilities  and  th^  activities  in  which  he  or  s&  ' engages.  ' 
The  success  of  the  interaction  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which* 
attainmenj^  is  maximized*  .This  ability-envirooment  laatcihiqg  also  takes'" 
place  in  the  secoqd  oiodel,  since  th^ attempt.  Is  made  therf|  to.  teach  the  ;  n 
abilities  that  enhance  attainment  in  the  single  available  environ^nti#  ^ 

In  both  Models  Two  and  Three,  thrcxigh'  the  pattern  of  decisions 
made  about  Individual^  and  the  alternatives  avBilable^  the  ins tl tut  ion T 
adapta  to  individuals  rather  thaa^        in  Model  One.,  requirihg , individuals' 
^to  adjust  to  the  institution.    Models  Two  and  Three  differ,  however,  in 
that  Model  Two  attempts  to  bring' an- individual's  abilities  j^to  a  range 

ej^mpetence  that' enhances  his  or  hei?  potential  to  profit  from  the 
avaj^^ble  instructional  setting,  ^rfiereas  Model  Three  attempts  to  matc^^ 
ind5^|S8diju|ls'  abilities  to^|alt^emate  ways ^ of  learning  and  to  adapt  to  i 
individu«.s  by  altering  instructional  procedures.  ,  ^      ♦  ' 

An  example  of  one  way  in  wh'lch  the  qhird  model  is  reaUtzed.l^  practice 
is  the  way  In  which  an  effective  teacher  will  ackiflowledge  and  adjust  to- 
the .differences  among  pupils  in  a  classroOTi  by  providing  alternate 
instructional  paths.    Good  teachers  adapt  to  individual' difference's  'in  a 
great , variety  of  ways.*  The  teather  functions  as  a  diagnostician  by 
obseip^lng  students' ^ii^oi:^!  performance  and -formal  test  performanpe  as 
.,weil  as  by  picking  up  cues  from  other  observations.    On  t^he' basis  p| 
.  thfese  assessments^  the  teacher  makes  instfucti©nal  decisions  and  alters  a 
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s  tudent '.a  Instnictioaal  program  oa  both  shart-t«na  and  long-term  bases. 
Thli  procedure'  by  v^lch  instructional  niethods^re  altared  for' different 
students  JLs  based  on  the  teacher's  experience  and  intuitive -expertise,  and 
'decisions  made  in  this  s»y  aire  no  doubt  beneficial  to  students  and  adaptive 
to  their  requiraments.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  difficult  task.    Under  '  ^ 

various  t^ircuoatances,  these  decisions  may'^e  inefficient  aad,.  at  times, 
maladaptive  and  incorrect  for  appropriate  guidance  of  student  learning 
and- ootivatloh.    Soaetiowa,  students  may  be  written  off  and  allowed  to 
just  mark  .time,  either  because  they  do  not  have  the  prereq'uisites  to.  work 
at  the  level, of  difficulty  pi  the  class,  or  becau8«N:h^  teacher  is  not 
prepared  to  teach  at  their  level. 

VmUe  this  adaptive  process  depends  upon  the  skills  of  expert.  Or 
medibcr©  teachers  ind  is  mor^  or  less  difficult  depending  upon  the 
student  population,  it  ia  always,  influenced  by  the  tools, 'procedures,  and 
organizational  flexibility  available  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school 
iostructional  staff  in  general.    The  process  can  be  improved  by  appropriate 
diagnostic  testa,  by  the  avaUability  of  a  wide  range  of  instructional 
situations,  and  by  organiSiational  and  technical  arrang^ents"  for 
individualizing  instruction  so  that  the  process  of  individualization  is 
more  adaptive  to  student  differences  than  is  now  possible  in  most  schools. 


Model  Four;  Development  of  Initial  Competence  and  Accommodation  to  Different 
Styles  of  Laayning 

A  fourth  model  considers  the  conUjination  of  the  second  and  third 
models;  this  model  is  shown  in  Figure  4.    In  this  case,  attainment  is 
maximized  both  by  improving  abilities  reqNjijred  by  the  entering  gate  and 
by  providing  multiple  envirotuaelits  so  chat  abilities  and  instructional 
enviroos^nts  oMxx  be  matched.    In  any  actual  realization  of  the  third  model, 
one  could  only  assiime  a  reasonably  small  set  of  alternate  enylrooaients  and' 
the  abilities  required  for  these  different  environments  would  need  to  be 
developed  as  in  the  second  oMdel.    These  alternative  environments 
(represented  D^.  •  •  •  D^)  refer  to  a  variety  of  ^ 

conditions  that  foster  learning  and  that  can  be  matched  to  ia^ldual 
requirements.  ^  / 

Alternative  environments  for  learning  can  be  implemented  at  the 
present  time  by  changes  in  school  practices.  '  In  no  way  is  an  individual . 
fixed  in  any  one  track;  there  Can  be  movement  across  these  alternate 
environments  as  the  individual  develops  the  skills  'useful  to  learn  in  - 
ieach  context.    In  practice.  Model-  Four — a  combination  of  Model  Two 
(development  of  initial  competence)  and  Model  Three  (aceommodation  to 
different  learning  styles) — is  necessary  for  adapting  to  various  individual 
differences  (e.g.,  slow  or  fast  learners,  learning-disabled  or  very  . 
bright,  and  mainstream' minority  backgrounds). 
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Consider  the  cultural  differences.    To  ensure  the  bencjfits  of 
effective  education  for  all  children,  adjustment,  oust  be  made  to 
accomoodata  the  fact  that  the  oultur'e  ta  which' young  children  develop'  , 
determines  to  a  significaot  extent  their  language,  the  kind  of  itiformation 
they  acquire,  the  tachniqiies  they  use  for  procassii^g  information,  their 
skills  for  learning  to  l^arn^  and -their  themes  of  interest,  as  well  as  the 
values  and  behavldral  styles  present  when  they  enter  and  continue  in 
school.    When' ma>in8tr dan  and  minority  cultures  exist  together  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  the  demands  of  a  particular  school  progijam  and  the 
more  general  school  environment  isay  be  contiououa  or  disc  oat  Ixmous  with 
the  cpmpetencies  and  values  that  a  child  brings  to  school. 

"Ct^J^^^  d^ptiv&tioik"  or  "dlsadva^itagemant"  is  then  operationally 
defined ISflwrms  of  a  discontinuity  between  what  the-  individual  and  the 
cultare  expect  of  the  school  and  what  the  school,  requires.  Copventie^aal 
mainstream  schooling,  for  example,  explicitly  or  inqjlicitly  requires 
immediate  acceptance  of  an  achievement  ethic  with  deferred  future  Rewards 
--a  characteristic  most  consonant  with  middle-class,  mainstream  values.' 
For  a  child  coming  from  a  culture  emphasizing  other  values,  this 
discontinuity  may  have  a  profound  effect  <in  the  child's  behavior  toward 
School  and  the  school's* behavior  toward  the  child-    In  an  educational 
environment  that  of f«8*optiona  for  learning,  such  values  a^d  styles — fr<»» 
whatever  source  they  arlsa-««ould  be  -assumed  to  be  competencies  of. 
intrinsic  worth  tha'lSfefii^a  been  extremely  functional  in  the  child's  > 
environment,    these  competencies  can  then  be  treated  a6  the  child's- 
assets  ajiid  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  designing  a  program  of  education. 

-  The  "disadvantaged"  perspective 'can  occaiiyoaly  when  educational 
programs  are  restricted  to  limited  instructional  modes  that  make  particular 
learning  styli^  and  particular  initial  competencies  take  on  special 
importance.    In  contrast,  developing  the  learner'^  initial  competencies  * 
to  succeed  in  available  instructional-  programs,  as  well  as  providing      •  ^ 
flexible  instructional  alteraftJ:ives,_  increase  the  likelihood  of  success 
for  each  child.    The  attainaXit  of  desired  school  outcomes  is  more  likely 
because  the  environment  reaches  out  in  nany  ways  to  the  broad  range  of 
competencies  in  different-  children  (Plfar,  1977). 

Model- Five;    Alternate  Attainment^gossiblllties 

'   .—-J   ;  

Model  Five  depicts  a  complex  attainment  ^stem,  in  contrast  'to  the 
simple  attainment  systems  represented  by  the  previous  models.     A  complex 


owdel  ?io«|E^;^^s  dif  ferent  educational  ooi^comes  (E^ ,  E^,  E^, 

as  ahtfwn  in  IpE^^pi^ '5 .    in  simple' attaltda^dt  systems,  the  educational 
goal  is  to'  teach  the  basic  literac'les  to  all  students— aS  is  the  emphasis 
of  elffloentary  school.  •  Complex  attainment  aystens  would  be  more  pred<sttinant 
^n  higher  «Jucatlon.    In  general,  throughout  th<^ educational  span,  complex 
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attainment  systens  encourage  the  developtaent  of  different  constellations 
of  human  abilities,  and  can  award  equally  r«?j^ogni2ed  credentials  for  many 
different  ways  of  succeeding  and  ateainiag  dlfferent^  outccsnes  in  the 
educational  system  (Cross,  1971,  1975;  McClelland,  1961;  Thomdike  & 
•  Hagen,  1959;  Wing  &  Wallach,  1971).       '  . 


The  Educatloaal  Hodol  Pattern  Requited  \ 

*  ■  *  ' 

It  is  not  uareaaonable  to  equate  the  fielectlve-,  liialted^aXternatlve 
features  of  Model  One  vrlth  certali^  features  of  the  Imsiadiate  paet  and 
prevaillQg  educational  enterprise.    The  enterlng^gate  as§essmeat  proce4ures 
used  in  our  present  ^ucational  Institutions  effectively  tseasure  those 
abilities  that  contribute  to  success  in^ the  particular  envir9toient 
provided  , in  our  schools;  these  tests  predict^  ,to  some  extent,  ^he^  outcouies  X 
of  learning  in 'the  limits-alternative  envirots^nt  depicted  in  Model  One. 
They  make  little  or  no  attaapt  and  are  not  designed  to  measure  those 
abilities  related  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  oth^r  trodels*  • 
They  are  not  designed  to  determine  di^ferpnt  ways  in  which  students  le^rn 
best,  nor  are  they  designed  to  diagno^  the  basic » initial  ccsapetencies 
that  underlie  the  learning  of  various  kinds  of  tasks  in  different  ^ 
envlrionments  for  learning.  .  ^  - 

If  We  analyze  the  performance  xequiraaents  of  various  .scholastic 
settings  and  then  analyse  the  processes  that  individuals  bring  to 
these  task  environoentai  ^  should  be  able.  In  the  long  run,  to  match 
the  tWo  and  thus  change  the^del  df  our  educational,  system  from  the 
first  model  to  one  of  the  other  ou>dels#    Model  Two  pro^^ides  for 'assistance 
in  the  modification  pf  initial  competence  so  that  individuals  can  meet 
the.  demands  of  the  learning  enviromaents  provided.    In  the  third  model, 
IndiviAial  abilities  and  styles  of  learning  are  matched  with  various 
^earning  environments  that  utilize  these  talents.    A  combination  of  both 
these  tactics  (as  in  Model  Four)  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  way  to  provide 
educattonal  environments  that  are  adaptive  to  individual  differences  and 
that  maximise  educational  .outcomes. 

Analysis  of  the  abilities  that  comprise. the  initial  states  of 
competence  upon  entrance  to  an  educational  ^stem  should  change* the 
.prevalent  selective  philosophy  of  Model  One  to  a  more  adaptive  philosophy 
in  which  assessix^nts  of  initial  competence  are  employed  to  make'  decisions 
about  what  can  be  done  to  Increase  a  student^'s  likelihood  of  school 
success*    When, talents  and  cognitive  styles  are  matched  with  learning 
enviroisaents,  an  individual's  background  and  experiences  outside  o€  • 
school  must  also  be  taken  into  account.    Different  backgrounds  influence 
specific  styles  and  skills.    Adaptive  models  of '  educat^-on  should  be  able 
to  relate  such  differences  in  competencies  and  styles  -of  v»r^  to  the  ^ 
design  of  alternative  envirotmients  ^for  learning.  .         '    ,  . 
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the  basic  structure  of  th6  aduc^tlonad  ant^rprlse  required  for 
Equity  in  Che  process  o£  ^ducatiolft.  caa  bast  ba  described  by  Models 
Four^  and  Five.-  If  we  are  priqarlly  <:oac6med  y±th  the  aleoeat^ry 
schoci'^s  special  res{HiQsibillcias  tty  its  studentSp  we  aspire  toward 
Mbdel  Four  as.  a  forking  goal-*«*affiandable  as  w^  obtain  practical' experience 
and  research  infomation*    I^del  Five  becof^s  more  significant  as  higher 
levels  of  education  are  reached.    While ^s^tip^fi^  attaimoent  potentials 
are  not  to  be  nil^  ^out  in  the  el^oienli.ar'y  school ,  con^eiitration  on 
single«*attainxMnt  systexas  emphaslises  the  necessity  of •  different  tactics 
and  stfategies  or  instruction  for  ensuring  that  each  elesKintary  school 
child  receives  the  most  appropriate  education  for  acquiring  the  Sen ovl edge 
and  skil^  that  comprise  fundaslental^  literacljep* 

The  trend  to%rard  recognising  a  heterogeneity  of  excellences  as 
individuals  'progress  in  their  ^uc^tional  purstiits  is  perhaps  an  eventual 
out<;oiae  of .  our  vision  of  adaptive  education^*    However ,  we  suggest  that) 
in  primary  and  elementary  education,  it  is  necessary  to  aisphasize  the 
basic  liter^cles^  sid.lls»  and  ]cnovledge  r^ulr^  by  our  society.  We 
assume  that  the  primary  task  of  the  elmentary  school  is  to  teach 
fundasfy&ntal  information  and  knowledge;  certain  kinds  ^ of  skills »  such  as  . 
reding*  language  uisag^>  mathematics »  and  the  techniques  of  science  and 
art{  strategies  for  thinicing».  concept\ializing»  and  problem-solving;  and. 
attitudes  Coward  p^eppla  and  things*    We  assume  further  that  it  is  necessary 
to  design  an  ^uc^tlonal  ^nvirotment  that  i,B  adaptable  enough  to  enable 
most  elementary  students  to  attain  these  outcomes  or^  at  th^  very  least» 
to  increase  the  likelihood  that  all  Students  will  go  as  far  as  they  can 
in  attaining  these  knowledges/  skills »  and  attitudes* 

The -major  burden  in  thlS^  (Enterprise  falls  Jipon  the  educational 
process— the  act  of  teaching— rather  than 'on  the  accident  of  a  child's 
background*    It  is  a  matter  of  shifting  attitude  aiul  .cmiphasls.  The 
attitude  here  is  that  Qost  children  can  learn  the  skills  t£^ught  in 
elementary  School,  and ^the  emphasis  is  on  providing  the  proper  environment 
in  which  this  can  occur*    The^  qi^stion  we^  need  to  address  is:    How  can 
education,  given  a  set  of  particular  educational  outcomes  for  elUientary 
school  children,  be  made  flexible  enough  so  that  the  possibilities  for 
attainment  are  enhanced  for  all  without  compromising  standards  of  ^ 
performance  (Gardner,  1961)?  *   •  .  ^ 

It  is  clear  that 'Model  One  id  too  inflexible  to  acpompllsh  our 
purpose*    tt  essentially  assus^s  that  initial  competence  is  unchangeable 
and  that  there  is  one  best  way  to  attain  the  o^comes  of  elementary 
school.    Model  Two  attempts  to  introduce  flexibility  and  enhances  the 
likelihood  of  attainment  >jr  recognizing  that  initial  cou^etence  can  be 
Influenced  by  the  school^environment  and  by  instruction*    Mcdel  Two 
further  recognizes  that  by  not  developing  initial  ^c<»apetence,  it  is 
possible  for  children  to  build  up  cuoul^tive  deficits  which  become 
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iacreaalagly  crippliag-^-criprpling  both  with  respect,  to  the  develop^at  of 
compataE»:e  In  prarequlsltea  for  learning  the  basic  llteracLies  needed  for 
awdern  living  and  with  respect  to  long-ters  attitudinal  blockages  to  the 
learning  process  Itself «    Model  Three  recognizes  that  "nsany  roods  lead  to 
RcKne";  by  providing  alternate  instructional  techniques  and  choices  for 
gtudent  sel£^-*selectlon  and  control^  the  possibilities  for  attaioment  are 
'  increased*  ,  « 

As       have  indicated »  it  is  Model  Four—providing  f o^/Sw^lopi^nt 
of  initial  competencies  and  accommodation  to  different  ways  of  learning 
-^that  offers  maximum  ,adapt ability  to  individual  diversity  and  enhances 
the  likelihood  of  successful  elei^ntary  school  learning.    The  im)vement 
of  education  toward  these  mult iroute  patterns  is  our  aim. 

This  *Vew"  pattern  to  which  we  aspire  is  riot  really  new.  Tor, 
many  years,  teache»  have  been  concerned  with  the  development  of  initial 
competence,  especlMly  with  respect  to  the  problems  of  readiness  and 
the  sequen(^Lng  of  learning.    When. we  advance  the  notion  of  ^he  development 
^f  initial  competence,  we  refer  to  this  longstanding  concern,  and, we 
particularly  emphasize  that  readiness  skills  and  their  imderlyln^^ cognitive^ 
structures  are  greatly  influenced  by  past  and  present  environments  in  the 
life  of  a  child.    We  cmiphasize  further  the  need  to  develop  more  active 
practices  for  dl^agnosing  the  details  df  each  child's  initial  competence 
so  that  instruction  can  prdi^ed  on  a  iirell^inf ormed  basis. 

^  ■  ■ 

Accommodating  Instruction  to  different  styles  of  'JLeaming  also 
refers,  as       hav^ft  Itullcated^  to  the  procedures  used  by  good  teachers 
when  they  continuously  a4Just  their  instruction  tp  the  progress  and 
styles  of  the  children  they  teach.    This  practice  needs  to  be  facilitated 
by  decreasing  the  limlta|tlons  on  the  adjustments  and  alternatives  in  most 
present^ay  classrooms.    Procedures  and  organizational  pattetrns  designed 
for  the  individualization \of  learning  can  produce  school  environments  in 
which  children  are  taught  in  different  stays  in  the  same  classroom. 
Flexibility  is  increased  by  permitting  variation  in  the  time  required  for 
learnings  grcmping  children  ^f ran  across  grade  levels  on  the  basis  of 
their  level  of  learning,] setting  different  goals  rather  than  uniform 
assignments,  assigning  a^  selecting  different  Instructional  .materials  . 
and  resources,  -end  respojidlng  ^o  various  patterns  of  developing  interests 
and  talents  in  the  coursi^  of  learning.    The  design  of  contexts  and 
procedures  for  such  flexibility  will  permit  the  teacher  to  make  adjustn^snts 
and  the  student  to  make  choices  to  define  different  paths  through  the 
elementary  school. 

We  wiat  further  deV§j^  the  capability  of  schools  to  adapt  to 
ladivldual,  differences  by  altering  Instructional  procedures  and  programs. 
Tha  i5^uir«aents  f9r  this  are  both  technical  and  organizational  in 
natute*    On  the  technical  side,  theorl^  of  learning  and  instructioii 
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ae^ed  to  make  strong"  contact  with  school  requlreBJeats  for  this  purpose. 
Techniques  are  being  developed  to  analyse  how  various  subJect-Bsatter 
areas  can  be  structured  to  facilitate  learning,  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
Individual  cognitive  processes,  and  to  create  alternate  learning  strategies 
»that  can  be  incorporated  into  tools,  teaching  materials,  and  instructional 
practices  in  order  to  facilitate  instructional'  flexibility'. 

Organizationally,  the  time-'  and  classrooia*-bo\md  structure  of  ^ 
conventional  education  oay  not  permit  the  teacher  to  adjust  very  readily 
to  different  stucienta^    Opportunity  to  consider  or  devise  alternate 
instructional  girrangements  that  are  suitable  id  the  individual  progress 
and  idiosyncratic  requirements  of  the  children  la  their  classrooias  is 
generally  gilaimal^    Even  where  such  arrangements  a^re  possible,  practical 
ways  of  assessing  individual  differences  and  procedures  for  mailing 
,  instructional  decisions  are  not  readily  available.    Some  areas  ire  better 
worked  out  than  others.    Teachers  are  curBently  "of  fer^  help  in  the  , 
better-Kieveloped  areas,  such  as  reading  a,vd  speech,  ^ere  diagnostic 
services- and  suggestions  for  agpropriate  Instructional  modification  are 
available  in  many  schools  from  specialists- 

If  adaptive  ^ucation  Is  to  beccsae  really  pervasive,  it'  needs 
to  bp  studied  and  integrated  into  school  practice  in  various  forms. 
The  conditions  of  instruction  requiri^  for  various  types  of  pupils  " 
and  variotis  types, of  Subject  matter  must  be  l\<^ntifled,  designed, 
and  evaluated.    If  thls\ knowledge  can  ^hen  be  »j^S(|flLanted  into  diagnostic 
instruments,  instructional  materials,  and  new.  classrocxn  procedures  and 
organizations,  then  ^e  might  come  closer  to  J>^lng  able  to  provide  the 
variety  of  environments  required  to  meet  thp/ diversity  of -human  nature. 

1        Principles  fox  Practice  ♦ 

■  ■  V 

The  task  now  is'  to  examine  the  lfljpllcaitio;as-~9f  the*  iVIaS'  expressed  ' 
SQ  far  so  that  th^y  can  be  realized  in  practice.    This  requires  that  • 
Idffarify  the  principles  which  are  basic  to  the  design  of  flexible  structure 
ana  practices  in  eles^ntary  schooling,  so  thajC  programs  can  n^et  t^ 
dlvi^rse  needs  of  students.  ^  Quality  and  equality  in  elementary  school 
«iducatlon  does^  not  mean  offering  the  same  program  to  all,  but  rather  ' 
<i>f  faring  a  program  which  reaches  out  to  every  child  to  maximize  his  or 
her  attalnmei^t  of  Intellectual,  Cognitive,  and  social  literacy  (Cremia, 
1961;  Cross  &  Valley,  1974).  ^         "  ^ 

f 

Learner-centered  Education  * 

The  key  concept  m^ler^ing-  the  princljaes  for  practice  discussed 
in  this  section  is^Jife^ft  thi  adaptive  aduc^tsen^  process  is  essentially 


coatrolXad  by  the  learner;  the  child  as  an  Individual  driven  the 
Instructional  process.    This  occurs  In  two  ways:    one,  the  chlld^s 
distinctive  needs,  capacities »  and  abilities  are  taken  into  account  on  an 
Immediate,  day-to-day  basis  by  teachers  and  thosQ  planning  and  conducting 
educational  programs;  and  two,  the  classrooia  environment  is  designed  so 
that  children  can  make  Instructional  decisions  and  plan  their  tlme[  aod 
activities  £6r  themselves •    In  these  two  ways,  the  educational  syi^tem 
flexibly  adapts  to  ,the  individuality  of  each  child  mad  enables  ch;Ud 
to  fiMctlon  as  selS*-generating  Individuals  insofar  as  their  ag^/ind 
€)xp^rlence  allow.    Susmiari^ed  below  are  some  principles  or  necedsiry 
components  that  underlie  *iearner-centerei4  adaptive  educational  prc^rams 
(Resnick,  NoCB,JL)i  *  .  . 

The  human  and  material  resources  of  the  school  are  flexibly 
employed  to  assist  Inlthe  adaptive  process.    The  character  of  resources 
changes  when  the  shift  is  made  xo  leamerHientered  education-  Resources 
need  to  be  more  vari^  and  used  mote  fl^xlKly ^than  is  currently  typical. 
The  convetltional  "boundaries  or  grade  and  term  levels  and  the  arbltraxy 
time  limits  for  subject-matter  coverage  are  adjusted  to  permit  each  child 
#  to  <«work  in  the  context  of  his  or  her  particular  competencies-    Time  in  a  ^ 
school  day  Is  made  flexibly  to  accoipsuidate  various  working  styles,  and  is 
also  used  as  an  asset  that  children  learn  to  manage.    Alternative  methods 
and'  materials  are  provided  for  as  vide  a  range  of  pbjectives  as  possible,  . 
and  are  designed  to  encompass  the  (Interests  and  backgrounds  of  the 
children  the  school  serves.    The  physical  space  of  the  classroom  is  used 
in  aMlffer^nt  way;  space  is  apportioned  in  terms  of x  locations  for 
specialised  envlroiments  where  different  kinds  of  learning  activities 
can  be  undertaken,  and  %^re  appropriate  modes  of  learning  and  personal 
Interaction,  can  occur,    teachers,  other  school,  personnel,  and  individuals 
from  the  cootmunity  with  various  Interests,  talents,  and  experiences  use 
their  special  styles  and  competencies  for  different  kinds  of  interaction 
with  children^    Increased  attention  Is  paid  to  the  particular  abilltias 
required  by  different  learning  tasks  po  that  the  opporti^lties  for 
matching  students  and  learning  activities  are  maximized. 

2*    Curr:;l^ula^  arier designed  to  provide  realistic  sequencing  and 
multiple  options  for  learnidlg*    The  structure  of  t;he  curriculum  represents 
a  balance  between  the  extreme  of  a, single  tratk,  highly  linear  sequence 
with  little  toofSx  for  adjustment,  and  the  p.ther  extreme  of  an  "open," 
st]|uctureless  program  in  which  children  choose  among  activities  on  the 
basis  ,of  moment-tO'-moment  Interest  or  attraction.    For  the  learner  to 
exerci#e  some  control  over  his  or  her  own  learning  and  for  the  teacher  to 
have  the  flexibjlllty  required  for*learner  adaptation,  the- curriculum  nfust 
have  many  points  of^^htpy,  different  methods  of  Instruction,  various 
options  that  lead  toward  tfre^gaal  of*el«ne^ary  school  competence,  and  a 
variety  of  points  at  %9hich  perfonolince  can  b^  assessed.    Such  a*  pliable 
curriculum  is,  nevertheless,  sequenced  ahd  alfuctured  for  instructional 
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purposes.    There  are  sequence  requir^ots  that  are  specif ij^  and 
i'aherent  in  the  material  to  be  learned,  and  there  are  sequence  requirements 
related  to  the  different  abilities  and  knowledge  states  df  the  learner. 
The  structural  requireaents  are  relevant  to  future  learning  and  do  aot 
consist  of  unrealistic  hurdles.    Curriculum  tnaterials  that  permit  movement 
in  various  directions -facilitate  the  kind  of  testing  and  trial  that  is 
necessary  for  the  instructional  process  to  be  sensitive  to  individual 
requirements  and  to  pose  motivating  challenges.    When  a  child  is  having 
difficulty  learning  a  task,  the  teacher  or  the  child  may  debaqiose  the 
task  into  simpler  elements;  when  a  child  finds  a  task  too  simple,  it  can 
be  recast  into  a  slightly  more  complex  form.    This  kind  of  adjustment  is  " 
difficult  to  carry  out  on  the  spot  in  the  classroom  unless  appropriat^y 
designed  curriculum  mate;rials  are  available.    Principles  and  examples 'relat- 
ing to  the  organization  of  sequential  learning  hierarchies  are  described  in 
GagnS  (1962,  1970),  in  Resnick,  Wang,  and  Kaplan  (1973),  In  Beck  and 
Mitroff  (Note  2),  ih  Champagiie  and  Klopfer  (1974),  and  in  nopfer  (1971). 

3«    O&en  ,display  and  access  to  information  and  Instructional  materials 
are  provided.    When  various  options  for  learning  are  available,  the  \' 
problem  that  arises  is  the  means  by  which  these  alternatives'  are  made 
accessible.  young  children  in  the  early  grades,  the  display  and  \ 

access  system  takes  on  the  form  of  an  environment  designed  for  open 
bro%wing.    Certain  kinds  of  activities  are  prxjvided  in  certain  spaces  of 
the, school  environment.    There  is  a  space  for  reading  and  language  play; 
there  is  a  space  for  the  investigation  of  things :mathematical;  there  is  a 
space  for  quiet  work  and  study  on  one's  assignmei;  there  is  a  space  for 
intellectual  play.    The  spaces  are  not  rigid  and  closed  off;  they  are 
open  and  n^xt  to,  one  another  and  they  serve  to  make  visible  the  available 
possibilities  and  the  .ease  with  which  they  Can  be  utilized.    There  is  the 
opportunity  to  observe  6thers  so  that  learning  by  modeling  takes  place, 
and  there  is  the 'opportunity  to  sample  old  and  new  things.    The  teacher  ' 
can  control  the  extent  of  available  browsing  opportunities  for  certain 
children  (when  hecessaryX  by  asking  them  tu  restrict  their  attention  to 
particular  spaces  and  materials,  in  that  space.    A  significant  requirement 
pf  the  adaptive^  school  is  the  design  of  classroom  space  to  encourage  the 
use, of  available  opportunities. 

j^'    Testlnjg  and  monitoring  procedures  are  designed  to  provide 
information  for  decision  making  to  teachers  and  students.     In  learner- 
centered  educational  systems,  tests  of  vari oust' kinds  are  designed  to 
assist  access  to  particular  educational  activities  on  the  basis  of  the 
student's  interests  and  command  of  prerequisite  competencies.  Testing 
methods  provide  Informatldn  for  Instructional  decision-making,  and  these 
decipions  can  be  made  by  the  learner,  by  the  teacher,  or  by  both  together. 
These  tests  provide  Information  that  informs  the  learner  whether  he  or 
she  is  making  progress  toward  objectives  -and  whether  he  or  she  meets 
prerequisites  for  some  new  instructional  activity.    Testing  materials 
explicitly  display  the  toffipeten^les  toward  which  the  learner  is  working.  ' 


&'0  ^ 
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For  effective  use  in  learaer-^entereSi  educational  programs,  te3ts 
need  Co  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  instructional  process  as  spurces 
of  infor^tion  that  aid  further  learning*  *  The  function  of  tests  as 
evaluative  instruments  to  select  ami  compare  students  is  less  important* 
Tests  beccHse  ways  in  i^ich  the  student  can  assess  '*hov  he  ot  .she  is 
doing'*;  they  provide  the  information  require  to  determine  n^t  steps  or 
*    nev  options.    In  this  sense,  a  student^s  performance  in  the. course  of 

learning  is  frequently  assessed  and^mnitor^  to  provide  for  the  effective 
'  gxiidance  of  learning*    Thu^,  tests  frequently  are  more  iJ^ke  vo'rkbeok 
exercises  that  the  child  and  tt^  teacher  can  examine*    So,  while  t^st^^e 
events  may  increase,  their  character  is  much  different  from  the  usual 
formidable  evaluative  role  they  gei:i^ rally  play  in  conventional  instruction* 

5*    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  developing  abilities  in  children 
*     that  assist  them  in  ftuidina  their  o%m  learning.    Children  are  taught 
the  slcills  that  are  .essential  for  the  effective  use  of  scfib^sl^^^aources. 
They  are  taught  management  skills  that  allow  them  to  assess  classroom 
resources  and  plan  the  use  of  their  time  (Wang,  Note  3)*    In  addition, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  "l.eaming-to^leam"  skills^ 
skills  that  enable  isulividuals  to  search  out  and  organize  information 
that  will  be  useful  to  th^,  and  which  help  them  to  "program"  thel^  own 
learning  so  that  they  learn  more  independently  of  organized  formal 
programs  and  use  formal  programs  more  effectively*    Children  learn  to_ 
observe  the  results  of  their  actions,  and  this  feedback  helps  them  to 
«   modify  their  future  activities*    As  a  result,  they  learn  how  to  profit 

from  their  experience  and  toTpinsider  the  effect^  of  their  own  activity  '  ♦ 

upon  others  and  upon  ^l^emseuves* 

Furthermore,  schools^come  more  receptive  to  teaching  the  kind  of 
processes,  that  influeoice  intelligence  and  aptitudes,  such  as  perceptual 
skills,  problem-solving,  and  the  ability  ta  xoMimber  and  use  what  one 
remembers  for  new  learning.    The  teaching  of  such  cognitive  abilities  oan 
become  an  expressed  part  of  the  curriculum*    Management  dkills  and 
cognitive  learning  Skills  in  c<^bination  produce  generative  abilities — 
abiliti^  that  give  individuals  power  to  direct  their  own  ^ucational 
experiences,  to  incorporate  new  experiences,  and  to  effe^rtively  cope  with 
change •  '  /  \  < 

6*    The  role  of  teachers  and  other  schooi  personnel  emphasiges 
the  guidance  of  individual  students > The  rolk  of  the  teacher  and 
other  school  personnel  changes  when  the  shift'  is  made  to  a  learner- 
centered  educational  program*    Teachers  use  their  particular  strejigths 
in  different  ways.    Some  ^teachers  are  better  lecturers  than  others;  some 
have  deeper  experiences  in  certain  areas;  some  are  well  trained  in 
managing  exploratory  experiences*    Either  a  single  teachar  develops  a 
broad  range  of  competencies  to  accd^mplifih  these  things,  or  groups  of 
teachers  use  their  different  skills  and  interests  accordingly ,f openly 
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working  with  one  another*    The  schT^ol  may  ^ploy  paraprofessiooals  to 
^ assist  the  teachers.    In  addition,  the  option^  that  a  school  has  available 
can  be  extended  by  exposing  students,  to  people  from  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations  and  comasunity  activities  that  relate  to  the  interests  of 
chlldreQ-**carpenters»  artists,  news  reporters,  bankers,  construction 
workers,  farmers,  and  so  forth.    Nonhmoan  resources  also  extend  the 
options  of  the  teacher  by  including  computers,  movies,  TV-,  ^dio,  and 
tel-ephone  hookups  that  enable  Students  to  speak  with  inlb.vidi%ls  whose 
kind  of  work  they  have  Just  studied « 

Leamer^centered  education  can  be  implemei^ted  in  a  gradual  fashlion, 
s  and  the  teacher' must ,  of  course,  be  assisted  in  this  by  principals  aw  ' 
school  adminiatrators*  /  Xniti^ly,  the  olaas  may  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  large  groups,' wMLcb  are  eventually  further  diyided  into  smaller^ 
gtoups  and  individual  Arork  as  appropriate/  Sometimes,,  a  tocher  may      '  ^ 
be^n  an  individualised  approach  with  part       the  class  and  gradually 
exlend  it  to  include  *the  ^ole  cla&s;  soiMtimes^  instruction  may  begin 
with\one  subject  matter  and  be  extended  to  other  subject  matters  latter 
.on.  •  . 

*  ,  .  *, 

Principals  and  school  admiiiistratora  need  to  pay  attention  to 
the  spread  and  relative  progress  of  students,  and  to  the  ways  itx  which 
'teachers  are  deployed  to  work  vith  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
result.    They  also  need  to  cqnsider  the  logl^atics  of  supplying  materials,  , 
including  the  exchange  and  redistribution  of  materi^s  as  students  in 
d^^ffefent  classes  attain  various  goals  and  xaove  through  the  curriculum* 
Specials  prof  esslonal  tt'aiaing  as.  well  as  technical  and  organizational 
assistance  can  be  provide  to  aid  teachers  and  otUer^.  school  personnel'  in 
carrying  out  the  management^  evaluation,  diagnosis.,  and  decision-maklyng 
functions  require  for  guiding  •individual  performance. 

The  organiiJation  of  thib  school  will  need  to  change  in  order  to 
facilitate  adaptive  programs.    By  its  nature,  the  |coaveational  Ot^assroim 
imposes  a  certain  social  climate  and  organissat^nal  structure  on  the 
school^  and  most  traditional  methods  of  school  organization  anpbasize 
particular  roles  for  teachers  and  scHboX  administrators.    As  one  thinks 
about  the  components  described  above,  questions  come  to  mind.    How  do 
these  roles  and  the  organizational  and  social  structinre  of  the  school 
change;^  as  deoision-**making  is  shared  with  the  stu^^n^;  as  th^  sc'hool 
takes  increased  advantage  of  utilizing  opt ionis  and  resour^ies  in  the 
community;, and  ^  more  and  more  activity  is  concern^  with  maintaining  a 
dynamic  structure  that  can  adjust  to  the  various  ac?hlevements  of  individual 
children'^ and  groupa^^f  children?    Answers  to  puch  questions  as  these  are 
currently  being  souptt  by  many  school  systems  (etg.,  Talma'ge,  1975). 

To  Summarize,  a  program  5 or  adaptive  education  should  incorporate 
the  following  principi©s:  >  '  * 
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chools  ^^ould  b«  desi^nea  so  that  ,tiia«  bpunciaries  apd  grade 
levels  ar«  traa ted  «a  flexible  ^ntlUM I 

2.  *Edueacljpoal  aaterlals  and  cUrticula  should  be  highly  modul,ar 
with  flexible  poin'ts  of  pRtry.and  branches  for  advancement , 
exploration^  and  revtev;  .  , 


Pferformdnce  shbuld  be  ^a-refiilly  ndnlto^ed' so  that  adaptation  can 
be  nade  to  a  ciUd's  progress,  Vpkaa'Ulng  individual  diagnosis 
and  evaluation.  In  Coat rasfcii  to  general  <:lass  asSessaent; 

4.  Levels  of  learning  should  be '^f ink  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
♦competence  to  be' achieved,  and  tests  and  assessmant  procedures 
should  provide  laformation  adequate  loi  individual  instructional 
guidance:  •      '  . 

'■■  " 

5.  Children  shdald  be  permitted-  to  codtroiV  their  paths  of  learning,  * 
.  .    •            '       '  either  because  the  teacher  adjusts"  to  thielr»  abilities  and 

•    .  '•  inperesta  or  becaqse  they,  can  do' so  through  thfitr  oyn  aelf- 

*■    .        aaaagea»ne;  and   -    •     •      '  -  9 

6.  Abllljtles  such  as  self -management , 'and  cognitive  processes 
like  problem-solving  and  inquiry,  should  bac<»»  explicit  subject 
matters  of  elementary  school  education. 

•  .  /       .  ■  .  •» 

Acting  on  these  general  priaclpjes  InvoOa^a'the  creative  efforts  of 
■     *  teachers,,,  school,  admialstrajors,  curriculum  designers,  test  developers.  ' 

Jtod  the  trainers  of.  teacHfers.   .As  expei^iJbnce  la  obtained  and  as  the  - 
results  of  various Jpract Ices  becraae  evident,  they  can.be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  their  success  in  attaluia/the  ends^and  objectives  of  ' 
increasingly^  aqul^le-  formf  of  schooling 

1  '  \ 

^  S    -    /    Research   ^      ,  ■  ^ 

J  ■  .    (  T"     r  ^  . 

In  order  to  realize  the  jptantlal  of  .-adaptive  education,  it  is 
urgent  that  fie^chers  and  schopl  administrators  become  strong  advocates  of 
and  act  lire  paxtlcipapts  in  research  that  can  assist  ih  the  creation  of 
effective-  schdol  procedures  that  can  provide  equality  of  educati6nai=^ 
opportunity  and  maximize  t^e  educational  achievement  of  our  children 
<Campb fell.  Note  4;  David,  1972)..    It  Should  be  kept  *ln  mind  that  mant 
^deljr  discussed  national  ^urve^  are  about  schooling^as  it  generally 
2kl^®^  ^°  '^^  cbnsidtr  fehPpossibilitles  of  new  approaches  to 

^        a^sociites,  <i972)i  for  axaotpie,  wrote  the 
follo^gs,  ■    ^  ,  ^^^^^ 

^  ^  .      s>     *     .  .  «=<>°cludlna  this  discussion^  WB  Hmis^  ^again  fflapha^e     "  " 

one  major  liiiLtilti^n  of  our  findings^  'fe  have  only 
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&Kamlaed  tl^e  dffects  of  rascurce  differaocdS'tasioag 
existing  p^llc  schools.    This  tells  us  chat  if  schools 
cont&ua  to  uaa  thair^  rasoutcas  as  thay  aov  do»  giving 
tham  mora  resources  will  not  change  children's  test 
scotas.    If  schools  iised  their  resources  differently, 
hovever»  additional'' resources  might  conceivably  have 

#  "       larger  pdyoffs  .  .  inhere  is  no  way  of  testing  chis 
i  theory  except  by  experiaientation.    Past  history  is 

discouraging*  but  the  future  is  not  always  a  irerun  of 
the  past.    (p.  97) 

Six^ply  increasing  school , resources,  without  using  them  dif  ferei^tly , 
is  not  sufficient  for  improving  our  children's  Question  (Rivlin,  1973). 
'  Experis»»ntation  in  the  use  of  school  resources  is  called  fpr.  In 
commuting  on  the  Jencks  book,  Coleman  (1'973)  sai4: 

It  is  also  not  cleai^'  from  the  existing  data^just  what 
ioveataent  of  public  raso|irces  is  most  effective  in\ 
incr^easing  cognitive  skills  and  level  of  education. 
What  is  clear  is  chat  improving  ^^schooi  quality"' 

#  by  the  standard  iwasures  of  quality  (class  size, 

quality  of  textbooks,  school  physical  plant,  -  « 

teachers'  experience,  library  sisse,  and  athers) 

has' little  effect  on  coginitive  skills.    This  kind 

of  negative  knowledge  aists;  appairenCly 

innqvacions  in  education,  together  with  careful 

examination  of  their  effects,  are  necessary  to^ 

learn  {Positive  directions  for  siu:h  investqient. 

(p.  137)  ^  .  . 

/     V^ypoiat  to  be  mada  in  this  regard  is  that  reallocation  of  the 
/  res^urc^B-^er  , which  school  %dministrators  and  school  boards  exercise 
control  may  neither  significantly  influence  tho{e  aspects  of  school  life 
that  do  ajKect  chHdcaqi,  nor  change  thi^  way  teachers  and  students  behave 
,tow^d  one  anbthCer       th^ir  daily  classroom  interaction.    Thus,  it  is 
^Important  to  argue  fo«  research "^and  experimentation  that  is  directly 
related  to  th^  details, of  «ritiat,goes  on  iqside  the  classroom*    It  is  only 
with  detailed,  infotmdtion  fr(m  the  classroom  that  Informed  decisions  can 
be  laade  about  Xhe  kiml,  amount,  and  allocation  of  resources  .(Bonn,  1974; 
Bfoudy,  1972)*  ^  , 

Teachers  and  sch(^ol  administrators  need  to  work  with  researchers 
in  the  study  of  d^y-^to-day  interactions  ia  the  classroom.    Such  detailed 
analyses  of  the  instructional  process  should  en^le  us  to  identify 
ef feet ij^e  practices  as  they  occur  in  the  context  of  particular  school 
anvironai^^tv^wlth  particular  school  populations'.    It  ^is  the  investigation 
of  these  details  th^^t  provides  ifhe  information  necessary  for  determining 
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the  dffdctlveaesa  of  aav  educational  patterns  and  for  suggesting  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  improved*    Research  istodeXs  for  this  purpose  are  available 
<Coolfty  &*£tarick,'  Notd  5}'  Cooley  &  Leinhardt,  f975{  Cooley  &  Lohnes, 
1976;  Stalliogs  &  Kaskowitz,  1974).; 

*StudyiaA  Classroom  Processes  ^  . 

Ail  too  frequently educational  reports  such  as  the  one  by  Coleisian 
and  hi^s  colleiigues  (1966)  presectt  detailed  data  on  initial  student 
p^rfonsanoe  and  criterion  performance  i^asure$9  but  give  only  broad-^bruah 
information  about  actual  classrooo  practices  and  procedures — information 
t\\aj:  could  provii^  a  strong  basts  for  understan4ing  the  strengths  and 
we^eises  of  particular^ Jns,tructiooai  programs.    The  need  for  information 
about  K:lassroo<a  processes  is  especially  great  i^en  a  school  ajfst^  adopts 
a  new  pattern -of  teaching*    The  new  method  is  generally  compart  with 
methods  that  have  hm&n  used  in  the  past  so  that  a  decision  can  be' made 
abo]it  adoption  and  disseminntion  of  the  new  prograla-    In  many  Situations 
of  this'kintl,  %?hat  is  freqi^ntly  neglected  is  the  way  in  which  the 
innovatio^n  under  consideration  is  actually  implemented  by  tethers  *  ' 
and  studepts  id  the  classroom-  4  «  ' 

t  *  .     '  ' 

Some  teachers  may  carry  out  fhe*^  new  practices  as  intended  by  the  new 
program;  somii  teathers  may  grasp  the  principles  underlying  the  innovation, 
and  Improve  on  or  adapt  the  specific  :;ecommended  practices  to  local 
regulrements;  other  teachei^  fl4ay  actively  resist  the  innwation  by  using 
the  new  materials  together  with  practices  they  have  xxB^d  for  ^ears  because 
they  are  comfortable^* doing  what  they  know  how  to  4o  best^  Without 
knowledge  of  what  actually  occurs  in  the  cJtlssroom,  it  is  isqjossible  to 
adequately  assess  the  effects  of  changes  or^o  provide  teachers  and  ^ 
school  administrators  w£th  the  kind  of ,informatibn  they  requite  for, 
continued  improvement  o^  .their  efforts*  f 

^    One  franu^work  £or  cbnceptualizihg  research  on  the  effects  of 
changes  in  ins'tructional  pr^tice  1^  designed  to  explain  the  variation  in 
student  performance  that  occur^  i^ng  classrooms  following  an  extended 
period  of  instruction  (Cooley  &  Lo^nes*  1976)*    Figure  6  illustrates  the 
elements  of  the- general  framework*    Thr^e  main  categories  are  considered: 
crit0rloivpetf<>rmafice-^achievemetit  and  educational  outccsies;  initial 
student  perf ormapice^reAdinass  skills,  aptitude,  learning  style,  and 
general f knowledge  and  skill;  and  between  these  two,  various  components  of' 
the  processes  that:  characterize  classroom  practices*  - 

CriteriOtt  perloraanfce  refers  to  the  educational  outcomes^  that  . 
eatpreesedL  is  t^fgoals  ol^an  ecfeicatippal  system.    In  the  el^entary , 
school,  theBlr  includ^ learning  basic' skills  ami  .knowledge  (academic 
acKtevemeift} ;  self-esteem  and  feelings  of  self -worth  and ^s«J^ -control; 

*  *  ■  ^ 


nltial  Student  Perfurniance 




Opportunity 
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Inst  rue  tiuniii 


'Criiefk>ii  Performiiitce 


Figure  6.  Codjey-tUilines  iniHlel  ufciassruom  processes. 

Nole,  Adapted  from  EvduaUon  Re^rvh  in  Eduvativ$t  by  W.^W.  (*ooley 
gnd     R.  Lqhnes  (^{ewYilrk;  Irvington  Publishers.  1976). 
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the  ability  to  understaiad  and  Jeei  comfortable  vith» others  vAo  are 
different  fro©  one's  self  in  various  ways;  positive  attitudes  and  interest 
toward  school  and  learning;  creativity  of  expression         the  ability  to  * 
question  ideas,  enjoyment*  and  appreciation  of  the  cultural  accomplishments 
of  society;  and  a  sense  of  citixehship  and  coiSBaunity  in  society i 

Initial  student  perfonaai^ce  refers  to  what  w  earlier  called 
'^entering  competence*"    It  relates  to  the  aspects  of  behavior  that 
a  student  brings  into  the  classroom  and  that  influence  learning.  Initial 
student  performance  is  predictive  of  criterion  performance,  and  accounts 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  achrevemant  outccmes  in  schools  and 
claasroOTw.    These  initial  student  abilities  also  comprise  an  important 
-basis  for  Instruction  and  are  influenced  by  classroom  practices. 

• 

^  In  analyxi^  the  effects  of  claasrocsa  practices,  it  is  important 
to  study  the  extent  to  which  differences  in  school  outcoM  performance 
are  influenced  by  initial  abilities,  by  classroom  practices,  or  by 
interaction  between  the  two.    While  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
school  outcomes  are  related  to  measured  intelligence,  socioeconomic 
status,  ,a<id  similar- variables,^  the  problem  for  school  improven^nt  is 
to  determine  the  extenjE:  to  which  classroom  practices  can  capitalize 
upoh,  strengthen,  and  in  other  ways  take  account  of  and  adap^  to 
entering  ccmipetence.  )k  •  ' 

Classroom  processes  are  described  (see  Figure  6)  in' terms  of 
four  ccOTponents  .representing  operational  characteristics  of  ^la^sroota 
practices  (Cooley  &  Leinhardt,  1975). 

Opportunity  refers  to  the  extent  to  ^rtiich  the  kind  of ^ 
learning  that, takes  place  in  the  classroom  is  represented  In  the  ^ 
assessments  of  criterion  performance.    In  particular,  opportunity 
refers  both  to  the  amdunt  of  time*  spent  by  the  student  qr  scheduled 
by  the  teacher  in  a  particular  subject  matter  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  materials  sampled  in  measures  of  crit^/ion  performance  are 
actually  covered  in  cla,ssroom^Uctivities. 

Teacbers  in  different;  classrocms*  may  permit  Children  to  work  on 
a  subject  matter  fpr  cUfferent  amounts  of  tism*    In  certain  classrooms, 
the  curriculum  materia^  may  overlap  a  good  deal  with  what  l3  covered 
in  end-of-*year  achieverotit  tests,  wliereas  in  other  classrooms,  th^ 
teacher  might  spencl  more  time  on  topfiss  not /SSmpled.  by  the  test.  In 


a^ssessing  xhis  cpmponent  of  tlassroc®  ppoCeases^S^xf qrmation  needs,  to 
J^e  provided  about  the  amount  of  time  available  fo^^nd  actual^J^  spent 
by  students  in  various  subject-matter  areas.    It  .is  also  important  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  frtiat  is  taught  in  the  classrooa  4 
^and  the  end**»of «tyear  assessment  pf  ircudent  outcomes. 
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2.  Motivators  refer  to  two  complex  setS'       events*    First,  they  , 
refect  the  behaviors  ^  attitudes  a  sfudent  brlags  to  the  classrooia 
that/ support  attantioo  to  Reaming  and  high  rates  of  laaraiag  activity. 
Second,  they  refer  to  thogfe  asf^cts  of  the  aducatlooal  eavironmeat  that 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  an  individual's  engaging  in  sustained  learning 
activities  i^riien  the  opportunity  is  present.  - 

The  motivator  .ccmponent  of  the  imidel  is  concerned  with,  these 
latter  aspects  and  consists  of  observable  features  of  the  classroom 
efnvironraent  that  are'  designed  to  encoui?age  the  student  to  undertake 
learning  activity.    Motivators  include  a  variety  of  events,  such  as 
teacher  reinforcement  for  attending  to  work,  the  opjwrtunity  for  pear 
interaction,  and  interesting  instructional  materials  and  activities. 
'  Teacher -sensitivity  to  th^  student's  cultural  background  is  an  atoortant ' 
l^luance  on  motivation;  some  students  look  for  strong  authority^while 
otliera  require  more  of '  a  partnership,  especially  in  the  beginning  , of  a 
school  year  before  the  teacher' s_^particular  style  and  expectations  have 
been  established. 

3.  Structure  refers  to  the  way  in  ^^ich  a  curriculum  is  organized  and 
sequenced.    The  clarity  and  specificity  of  tl)e  objectives  of .  instruction 
may  be  more  or  less  obvious  and  defined;  the  sequence  may  be  linear  and 
provide  few  points  at  which  students  can  branch  to  new  instructional- 
options;  or,  it  may  provide  many  branching^  points  to  allow  dif fjeretjtial 
student  progress.    If  branching  options  are  provided,  then  leartting 
activities  can  be  matched  to  various  student  requirements,  including  studectt 
interest,  progress,  and  learning  style.  -Performance  on  tests  that/are  * 
integrally  keyed  tq  instructional  materials  can  provide  suggestlioni 

for  learSlng  activities. 

-  ■  .  ; 

Various  combinations  of  student,  teacher,  and  curriculum-speclfietl 
instruct iiinal  decisions  can  assist  la  matching  student  abilities  to- 
instructional  activities,  and  this  matching  can  be  done  more  or  less 
accurately.    Matching  may  take  place  frequehtly/or  infrequently,  and  it 
may  Ijivoive  the  claaa.^.  a  whole,  a  stoailer  group  of  children,  or  one 
child.  '  .  • 

instructional  events  refer  ta  Interaction  of  an  tnstructisnal  • 
nature  between  student-  and  teacher,  or  among  students.    In  particular, 
this  component  of  classroom  processes  is  concerned  with  the  content,  ' 
qqiality,  duration,  and  frequency  of  interpersonal  interactions. 

A  series  of  questions  is  il'luatrative;    What  is  the  content"  of  a 
»  teacher's  interaction  with  a  student?    Is  it  concern^  with  the  subject 
matter  being  learned?    Is  it  an  explanation  of  how  to  "use^and  manage 
instructional  materials?    How  does  the  teacher  go  about/^plainlng  things? 
How  on^-sldfed  is  the  interact ioifi?    How  much  opportunity  is  there  for  the 
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student  to  respond,  to  Imlicate  his  or  h«r/ knowledgei  or  to  ask  questions? 
What  Is  the 'emotional  tone  of  the  intei[ac>^on?    Is  it  jKssitive,  or 
negative  and  punitive?  \  In  general ^  how  much  student  contact  and  personal 
interaction  does  the  claSr^room  setting  alldv?    Htow  perceptive  is  the 
teacher  in  focusing  on  the  student^s  require&^nts  for  learning? 

,the  study  of  classroom  j/rocesses  can  ixapii)ge  directly  on  the  • 
teacher's  professional  freedom*    In  order  to  learn  from  Infoi^tion  |t 
about  the  influence  and  ef^cts  of  their  woric,  teachers  must^  open  up  ^ 
their  classes  for  .observation.    This  is  di£i?icult  to  do  because  one 
does^not  necessarily  enjoy  being  under  detailed  bbservatioij^ unifies 
one  is  either  especially  secure  or  very  cavalier  abcmt  one's  working 
^activiti^s.    However,  if  teachers  j^rticipate  ^s  partners  in  the  study  of 
their  activities  toward  the  objective  of  professional  improvement,  then 
si'tuations  requiring. observatioiial  study  will  be  less  threatening. 

*^  . 

What  is  obtain^  from  classroooi  study  is  information.    For  the 
teacher,  it  is  not  the  informa^on  itself  that  is  threatening,  but  ^ 
the  way  in  which  the  information  is  to  be  used.    The  xestdts  of  classroom 
research  should  become  a  source  for  discussion  and  feedback  about  how 
teaehtng  activities  might  be  changed  or  continued.    The  information 
obtained  need  not  twcessarlly  provide  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of 
individual  worth.  -  Just  as  diaignostic  tests  given  to  students  can  be  used 
as  supportive  information  ^or  making  infq|med  instructional  decisions, 
classroom  data  can  be  used  without  raising  thm  threat  of  '^gifadii^." 
Effective  practice  req^ires  indicators  and* infcwnaation,  and  the  study  of 
classroom  processes  should  be  seen  in  this  ^ight  by  the  teachers  and 
administrators  in  schools.  '  *  / 

Research  on  th^ Psychology  of  liearnlng  and  Cognition  ^ 

Above,  we  discussed  research  concerned  with  investigation  of 
classroom  setting^,  and  of  how.  t;^he  charactetistics  of  students  and 
specific  classroom  practices  aCtect  instructional  outcomes.    We  turn 
now  to  research  on  the  pSychblogy  of  learning  (Gagnfe,  1974),  and  on 
the  cognitive  processes) that  underlie  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  ^ 
and  the«  competencies  learned  in  school*  ^ 

Proceys  aaaXxsU  pi  school  tasks..    Rasearch  now  beia^  carried 
out  ^i;teapts  to  analysee  school  tasks  In  terms  6£  the  demands  that 
tliese  tasks  place  on  the  child's  memory,  perceptual  ^ilities,  and 
capablLities  for  new  learning.  -If  thfc  cognitive  processes  that  mlderlie 
.these  task  demands. can  be  identified,  , information  might  be  provided  that 
c^  be  used  as  a  basia^^far  assisting  a  child  in  his^'r  her  learning.  The 
following  research  project  on  learning  to  read'  is.r4llustt|^ive. 
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i         In  the  teaching  of  beginning  reading,  a  pervasive  stiwabling  block  Is 
the  problem  of  blending.    After  a  child  has  learr^ed  to  associate  letter 
symbols  and  sounds  (sraphamas  and  phoneiaes^,  a  slgnl,ficaxit  problem  for 
the  child  is  putting  soufldi^,  together' to  make  a' word*    The  following  kind 
of  behavior. is  typical  (Beck  &  Mitroff^  Note  2):    A  child  has  learned  the 
sounds  for  hard  "c,"  short  "a,"  and  *'t";  he  or  she- then. encounters  for 
the  first  tlM  the  wot*  cat  and,  reads,  r'VkiA/  /ah/  /tuh/";  and  then  says  ^ 

^  "kitten.  *V  Thi$  child  has  learned  letter-eound  correspondence  lind  has  also 
learned  that  meaningful  units  emerge  when  sounds  are  put  together,* 
t^ut  has  not  leaaned  how  to  put  sounds  together* 

Traditiona^  reading  progrlms  ba^ed  on  phonics  have  been  successful 
in  teaching  syMol-pound  correspondences  to  many  children;  however,  they 
have  been  less^uccessf ul  in  teaching  children  how  to  put  sounds  together. 
Generally,  puKlished  teachers'  manuals  essentially  tell  the  teacher  to 
say  something  like*:    '•Slide  the  Sounds  together.^'    For  .laany  children, 
this  is  Inadequate  ixistructlon,  and  a  mora  specific  teaching  procedure  is 
required. 

Research  has  been  ^brought  to  bear  on  this  problem  through  a. 
ctxabinatloa  of  practical  tr^out  in  the,  schools  and  analysis  of  task 
processes  based  upon  information-processing  theory  tn  psychology  (Resnlck 
&  Beck,  1976).    Tw  blending  procedures  were  exgtoln^  and  an^yzed—a 
/'final  blendlng^V  procedure  and  a  "successive  bleruilng"  procedure.    The  . 
general  information-processing  structures  ^f  the  two  blending  routines 
are  shown  in  Figure  7*    The  rtmtlnes  shown  describe  how  decoding  might  be  ' 
carried. out ^ for  single  syllable,  regularly  spelled  words— the  typical 
vocabulary^f  a  beginning  phqnlcs  program.    In  (ia)  of  Figure  7,  the 
final  blenW.ng  procedure  1^  depict^*    It  is^ called  a  final  blending 
procedure  because  blending  Is  postponed  until"  the  very  last,  step«  The 
'sound  of  each  grapheme  (letter  pattern)  is  given  add  storied  in  memory,  • 
and  the  synthesis. or  blending  occurs  after  the  final  phoneme  or  sound  has 
been  pE^pnounced.    The  ^h£ld  who  uses  this  routine^  proceeds  as  follows; 
"/k/  /a/  ft/  /s/  cats."    In  (ib)  qf  Figure  7  J  the  success;Lve  blending 
procedure  is  depicted;  as  soon  as  two  sounds  are  produced,  they  are 
blended,  and  successive  phonemes  are  added  to  the  blend  as  they  are 
pronounced.    The  child  using  successive  biei^ing  proceeds  In  the  following 
fashion:    "/k/  /a/  /k*/  /t/  /kat/  /s/  /kat#  c#ts."^    The  letteired  component 
of  the  two  l>lending  rodlines  in  Figure;  7  call  upon  similar  actions  and 
decisions  5    finding  graphemes  in  seque^cei  A;  pci^ouncing  the  identified 
graphemes  (bounds)  ^  B;  remembering  the  pl^onbunced  sound,  C*;  deciding 
father  more  graphemes  remain  to  be  sounded,  D  and  E;  blending,  F;  and 
matching  the  pronounced  word  against  one's  knowledge  to  determine 
whether  an  acceptable  word  has  been  produced,  G  and  H.    The  two  routines 
differ,  however,  in  the  way  in  which  the  actions  and  decisions  (A  through 
H)  are  organiased^.  and  this' organizational  dif,ference  appears  to  influence 
the  easet«f  learning  and  performing  the  decoding  act. 
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( i  j)  iix^cutive  for  fin^l  blendiAg  prixredure. 


( \h)  B^ecuUve  fur  successive  blending  procedure. 


f'tgure  7   lixecutive  routines  for'synihetic  decoding. 

Noh\  Tront  *'Designlng  Instruction  in  Reading;  Interaction  of  Ilieory  aifd  Practice V  by  L.  B.  Kesiiick  and  K 
In  Asfhrts  of  Reading  Avqtmititm  edited  by  J  T.  Cuthrie  (Baltiniure:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1*^76) 
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^      This  aoolysis  o£  &he  two  proceduras  suggasts  that  the  successiva 
blending  procedure  might  ba  easiet  for  chiidrea  than  the  final  blandl^ 
procedure.    The  resaarchars  (Rasniq^k  &  Beck,  1.976)  report: 

According  to  the  final  ""b lending  routi^ie,  each 
^       gra|>heis^'9.  sound  la  given,  and  the  full  sec  of 

phonemes  In  the  word  oust  be  held  ^xi  memory  until  the  / 
entire  word  has  beep  ''sounded  out'*;  only  then  does  ' 
any  blending  occur.    But  In  th&  successive  b^lendlng 
routine,  blending  occut^s  sequentially  at  each  stage- 
'at  which  a  new  jphoneme  Is  pronounced.    At  no  tl»e 
mist'  mare  than,  two  sounds  be  held  in  armory  <the 
sound  immediately  produced  and  the /one  that  directly 
precedes  it);  and  at  no  time  must  more  than  two  sound  ^ 
units  be  blended.  *  Thus,  the  routines  differ  in  two 
^  respects;    (1)  In^the  maximum  .number  of  sound  units 
to  be  held  1^  memory  during  the  course  of  decoding, 
asKi  (zy  In  the  maximum  number  of  imlts  t'o  be  blended      .  , 
during  a  given  attempt.    The' sisidard  rcHitlne  on  the 
left  (la.  of  Figure  7)  requlrea  reaembering  each  of' 
the  separate  units  that  the  reader  identifies  as 
graphemes.    The  rcKitlne  on  the  right  (lb)  never  ' 
requires  rememberlug  more  than  tm  units,    (p.  185) 

.  Thus,  given  the  fact  that  memory  t: opacity  is  limited,  especlalfy  in 

yowig  children,  this  research  suggests ^that  the  procedure  requiring  le«s^ 
memory  %rork  (the  successive  blending  pr(K:edure)  should  facilitate"^  the 

%  decoding  process  vAiere  certain  children  f  ii^  it  difficult  to  learn. 


Conclusion 

-  ~  ^         :  ■ 

lA  this  chapter,  principles  have  been  described  ^that,  if  turned  into 
practice,  could  assist  in  the  design  and  impla&^ntatloa  of  adaptive 
school  programs,    in  view  of  the  .overriding  Importance  of  education 
patterns  that  foster  equity  in  the  instructional  process  in  society,  two 
items  ^(for  school  Improvement)  on  the  agenda  of  ^ucators  ought  to  be: 
(a)  the  organization  of ,  communities,  schoolsit         researchers  for 
productive  research  leading  to  school  change,  and  (b),  the  persuasion  of 
taxpayers  and  their  representatives  in  government  to  provide  funds 
commensurate  with  this  need.    As  we  begin  to  solve  the  first  or  these^ 
agenda  itCTS,  our^  chances  of  solving  the  second  one  may  improve. 

An  ijQportant  aspect  to  be  emi^asized  in  s>ur  advocacy  of  flexible  ^ 
programs  of  instruction  is  that  the  adaptive  educational  patterns 
described  in  this  qhapter.  are  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  one**-tlme 
adjustments  like  traditional  placeiMnt  programs.    Rather,  the  concejpt 
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of  adaptive  education  suggest*  thatching  practices  that  offer  continuous 
iuteractlpa  between  individual  perfotmance  And  the  coxxdltions  for 'learnings 
The  process  of  adaptive  ^ucat ion  is  best  understood  as  a  continuous 
reciprocal  interact ion*  between  the  behavior  of  the  individual  and  his  or 
her'^.^ucation^  environront,  where  eaclT^ determines  the  requirements  of 
tl>e  other*  .  V.  '  . 

The  ultimate  goa^.  of  increased  lw*o^ledge  of  the  intellectual  ^ 

^nd  social  aspects  of  learning  is  to  provide  every 'perspn  with  an 
equal  opportunity  to  receive  a  high  quality  education.    Systems  o£ 
instruj:^loR  must  be  better  able  to  take  account  of  Individual  differences 
so  that  fewer  p^rsoi^  are  passed  over  by  an  Inflexible  system.    In  order 
to  design  the,  maans  to  do  this,  TOre  information  is«« needed  about  how  to 
effectively  ofitclyand  challenge,  the  capabilities  and  styles- of  individuals 
fro©  various  backgrounds  with  motivating  instruction*!  practices^    With  • 
such  knowledge',  w  can  design  classroom  techniques  and  educational 
alternatives  that  reach  out  to  every  person^  ekpandlng  the  uniqtie  personal 
resources  that^can  contribute  to  th^r  respoiasible  *nd  rewarding  tnvplvemen 
in  societ>i  ^1  ^ 
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CHAPTER  3 

Social  Ecq^pmic  Status  (Class)  as  a  Manifestation 
of  Human  Diversity 


George  Clement  Bond 

/  . 

Jhe  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  general  appraisal 
and  review  pf  the  Icey  issues  concerning  the  relationship  of  socioeconomic 
statud^  (cldss)  to  educational  achievement.    The  theories  and  concepts, 
Is^ii^s  and  debates  raised  here  are  intended  for  cot\aideratJ.on  by  the 
tntelli^nt  practitioner.    This  chapter  may. appear  aimpli^ic  to  those 
scholars  iumiarsed  In  the « sub tie  complexities  of  class,  status,  caste,' 
ethnicity,  ra^,  and  other  forms  of  social  distinctions  <kthln  populations 
It  la  my  hope  mat  even  thby         find  it  informative.    The  material 
presented  is  from  the  idiosyncratic  perspective  of  a  social  anthropologist 

/Sociologists  and  political  scientists  vill  find  many  shortcomiAgs.  But 
they  must  remember  that  the  explication  of  knowledge  involves  ^  division 
of  labor,  a* differential  in  sensitivity,  emphasis,  and  perspective  ^ 

'  related  to  disclp\linary  interests  and  theoretical  persuasions; 

Even  within  the  discipline  of  anthropology  there  is  a  marfced  and 
artificial  distinction  between  those  who  pursue*  culture  and  those  who 
acimovledge  the  primacy  of  things  social  in  the  study  of  education.  The 
cultural  anthropologist  interested  in  the  analysis  of  education  assuxoes 
that  his  principal  concern  lies  in  exploring  the  transmission  of  culture, 
and  though  there  is  little  agreement  on  the  definition  of  that  term,  "'this 
orienting  phrase  sets  the  limits  of  his  universe  of  exploration.  Since 
culture  is  transmitted,  anthropologists  are  supposed  to  discover  the 
mechanisms  and  procedures  by  which  the  inventory  of  learned  experiences 
is  selectiveljQipransmitted,  to  whom,  under  what  conditions,  and  for 
what  purposes!     This  orientation  to  , transmission  and  commitment  to 
culture  means  that  cultural"  anthropology  rfiU-ies  heavily  upon  the  methods, 
concepts,  and  findings  of  ^'psychology ,  and  ftf  culture  and  personality,  and 
-upon  studies  of  acculturation ^and  symbolic  and  value  systems.  Comitas 
and  Dolgln  (1978)  aptly  capture  the  nature  of  this  approach  as  follows: 
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In  essence,  anthropologists  directly  invoiiv^d  ic^ 

xjuestiotts  of  cultural  tr^nstalssion  focus  ^n  the 

forms  through  which  ;values  and  attendant  be^aavior 

are  taught  and  the  specific  content  of  the  sociaJyi 

•cultural,  or  group  value  system,     (p.  171)  ^ 

Cultural  transmission  forms  a  focus  ot  inquiry,  but  alone  it  is  little 
irore  than  ah  orienting  statement.     It  is  not  a  theory  and  should  not  be 
accorded  that  status.  ^ 

Social  anthropologists,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  with  a  different 
set  of  assumptions  in  dealing^'wlth  education.    They  tjeat  education  as  a. 
field  of  inquiry  on  a  level  with  fields  of  investigation  such  as  economic^ 
and  religion.    They  ai;e  concerned  with  the  context  within  which  Instltutlbns 
operate  and  relate  in  a  statistical  and  normative  manner  to  other  social  ^ 
formations  and  institutional  arrangements*    For  example.  If  cultural 
^anthropologists  may  be  said  to  lo6k  at  cultural  transmission,  social  ' 
anthropologists  ar^  concerned  with  lllxualnating  the  social^  context  of  the 
transmission  and  its  Implication  for  other  social  arrangements  invgociety. 
It  iM  apparent  that  the  one  cannot,  or  rather  should  not,  operate  without 
the  other;  the  Interests  of  both  cultural  and  social  anthropologists  'are 
complementary. 

The  preliminary  intention  of  this  chapter  is  to  set  the  iSitellectual 
scene  for  a  discussion  of  the  issues  and  debates  surrounding  the  notion 
of  class  and  educational  achievement*    In  ord^r  to  do  this,. It  v£ll  be 
necessary  to  review       inventory  of'  concepts  as  they  relate  to  theory  and  ^ 
to  epistemology.  ^^^requently , ^the  principal  protagonists  in  the  debates 
adhere  to  and  expound  different  theories  of  knowledge.    Their  theories 
and  concepts  may  be  darlvfed  from,  and  rooted  in,  distinct  and  very  often 
incompatible  assumptions  about  knowledge  and  reality*..  Hence,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  weigh  the  relative  values  of  arguu^nts  if  and  when  the 
basic  assifmptions  are  not  the  same.     In  its  minimal  sense,  a  theory  is 
here  taken  to  be  a  body  of  interconne<rted  propositions  th*at  "serve  to 
map  out  the  problem  area  and  thus,  prepare  the  ground  for  its  empirical 
investigation  by  appropriate  methods"  (Nadel,   1957/1969,  p.  1).  " 

A  second  feature  of  the  preliminary  intention  is  to  Introduce 
the  historical  protagonists  who  have  expanded,  interpreted,  and  operated 
the  concepts  and  characteristics  of  the  sides  of  the  debate. 

Social  scientists  use  theories  ^nd  concepts  to  help  them  grasp, 
order,  analyze,  and  understand  ^he  nature  of  the  societies,  cultures, 
and^  sociocultural  formations  with  which  they  are  confronted.  Each 
society  has  specific  features  or  attributes  that  may  differ  from  or 
resemble  those  of  other^  societies.     As  Tjladel  (1903-1956),  an  eminent 
s6cial  anthropologist,  put  J^tJ    "Sodieties  are  made  up  of  people; 
societies  hoy©  boundaries,  people  either  belong  to  them  or  not ;^ and 
people  belong  to  a  society  in  ^Irtue  of  rules  under  which  they  stand 
afid  which  impose  on  them  regular,  determinate  ways  of  acting  towards 
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and  in  regard  co^one  another"  (Nadel,   1957/1969,  p»  8^.     Put  simply,  ^ 
societies  are  bounded  units  whose  members  ar,e 'gov.erned  by  rules*  Of 
course,  the  unit  set  out' by, these  critetfa  is  arbitrarily  defined,  but 
nonetheless  ft  is  a  Starting  point  for  distinguishing  or  apprehending 
social  differences.     P^^t^  (1961)  observed  that  "if  society  is  taken  to- 
be  an  organized  set  pf  individuals  vith  a  given  way  of  life,  culture  is 
that  vsy  of  life.     If  society  is  taken  to  be  an  aggregate  of  social 
relations,  then  culture  is  the  context  of  .  those  relations"  ^Cp.  27).^ 

A  more  usual  definition  of  culture,  however,  id  the  one  expounded  / 
by  Tylor  (1838-1917),  a  British  social  anthropologist.     In  his  book, 
The  OriRins  of  Culture  (18^1/1958;,  he  made  the  observation  tETt  "culture 

.      is^at  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art, 
morals,  law,  custom,  and  any. other  capJabilities  and  habits  acquired  by 
man  as  a  member  of  society"  (p.  1).    Many  of  the  founding  figures  of. 
contemporary  social  sciences,  such  as  Marx  (Isis-lSSS),  Emile  OurHheim 
(1858--1917),  and; Weber  (1864-1920),  expcmnded  theokes  of  society  and 
culture  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are\tructured  and  change.'  Their 
arguments  concerning  social  stratification  and  society  inform  many  of  the 
current  views  of  class,  and  their  theories  are  preeminent  In  debates  both 
within  and  outside  academia.    The  intellectual  traditions  that  they  have 
established  affect  the  orientations  of  .scholars  and  practitioners  to 
social  problems.*  For  that  matter^  their  theories  help  to  define  the, 
nature  of  social  problems  and  the  manner  of  their  solution. 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  in  this  chapter  human  diversity 
refers  to  social  properties  distributed  within  populations,  and  these 
.social  properties  form  the  basis  fqir**  distinguishing  populations  and 
arranging  them  into  strata.    Modern  complex  societies  in  particular  are 
Internally  differentiated  or  stratified,  and  one  of  the  principal  bases 
of  stratification  is  class.    Marx  expounded  a  theory  of  class  that  is 
accepted  by  many  educators  and  social  scientists.    Though  (fhese  scholai;s 
are  usually  grouped  together  and  labelled  "Marxists,"  there  are  often 
disagreements  among  them  as  to  Marx's  definition  of  class.    This  is 
understandable  since  there  Is  ambiguity  In  Marx's  treatment  of  social 
class.    Two  modes  of  treating  class  may  be  distinguished  In  a  Marxist 
position.    The  first  is  the  objective  classification  oi  an  aggregate  of 
people  with  reference  to  their  similar  relation  to  the  means  of  production, 
For  Marx,  much  of  human  History  Is  rooted  in  the  cl^ss  stru^^le.    As  he 
and  Engels  put  it  in  the  Communist  Manifesto,  "The  history  of  all  (hitherto 
existing  society  is  the  history  of  class  struggle"  (1872/1965,  p.Us). 
historical  movement,  is  thus  based  upon  the* struggle  between  the  exploiters 
and  the  exploited.   *1jnder  a  capitalist  mode  of  product ioa,  the  two 
principal  and  potentl^ally  antagonistic  protagonists  are  the  bourgeoisie,  * 
"the  owners  of  the  means  of  social  production  and  employers  of  wage 
labor,"  and  the  proletariat,  "the  modern  wage  laborers  who,  having  no 
means  of  production  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  selling  their  labour 
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power  in  order  to  live''  (1872/1965,  p.  45).     Though  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  proletariat  conscAtute  the  two  principal  social  elapses  .in  a  capi^t'^ist 
productive  mode,  there  may  also  be  petty  .bourgeois  (Marx  &  Engels, 
18^2/1965)  and  peasants  (Marx,  1852/1975).    Marx's  understanding  of 
histary  and  of  society  lar  not  a  static  one,  but  progressive  and  dialectical; 
tsaovement  in  history  and  society  is  seen  to  be  rooted  In  phe  mpde  of 
production  and  the  nature  of  contradictions  and  struggle  €hat  Gontra'di^tions 
^produce.  *  This    leads  to  Marx's  second  view  of  clas^§^^^  Is  one  based  in 
struggle  that  gives  rise  to  a  subjective  but,  .e^jsie'ntlal  eWment  In. the 
concept  of  class ; 'namely,  class  consciousness.    Hobsbawm,  V.British 
social  historian,  observed  that  "class  in  *the  full  sense  only  comes  into 
existence  at  the  historical  moment  when  classes  begin  to  acquire 
consciousness  of  themsej^ves  as  such"*  (1972,  p.  6).    Thds  view  of 
conscl'ousness  as  an  essential  component  of  class 'is  shared  not  onl^  by 
Hobsbawm,  but  also-by  the  late  Oliver  Cox  in  his  profound  analysis  of 
American  Society  and  the  historical  position vof  minorities  (specifically 
blacks  or  Negroes)  within  it  (Cox,  1970).     In  gross  terms,  classes,  form  a 
set  of  interrelated  strata  formul^lted  in  relation  to  the' mode  of  production 
fand  based  in  consciousnless.     It  is  this  consciousness,  this  sujjjective 
component,  that  makes  class,  an  active  force  in  history.  Consciousness, 
however,  is  not  given.    For  some  Marxists  it  arises  from  struggle,  and  it 
►  is  struggle  that  makes  fcrt*  classes  and  class .  cc^^sciiWls^es8•  Thompson, 
a  social  historian,  is  the  principal  exponent  of  the  notion  of  classes  as 
emergent;  that  is,  as  the  contingent .soutcome  of  struggle  rather  than  as 

the  starting  point  of  analysis.     In  his  view  it  is  struggle  tha4:  -  produces 
classes.     In  a  recent  article,  Thompson  (  1978)  made  the^follo^ng  statement r 

Class  in  its  heuristic  usage,  is  inseparable  from  the       •        .  • 
noti'o^  of  "class  struggle."    In  my  view,  far  too 
much  theoretical  attention  (much  of  It  pl'ainly 
ahistorical)  has  been  paid  to  "class,"  and  far  too  I 
little  to  "class  struggle."    Indeed,  qlass  struggle 
Is  the  prior,  as  well  as  the  more  universal  concepts 
'    To  put  it  bluntly:    classes  do  not  lexist  as  separate 
^  *     entities,  look  around,  find  an  enemy  class  and  then  ^ 

start  to  struggle,  the  contrary,  people  find 

*  themselves  in  a  society  structured  in  determined 
ways  (crucially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  productive 
relations),  they  identify  points  t)f  antagonistic 
^         ^    ^  interest,  tl^yg commence  to  struggle  around  these 

issues  and  in  the  process  of  struggling  they  '  O 

discover  themselves  as  classes,  thejr  come  to  know  ' 
^*  this  discovery  as  class  consciousness.    Class  and 

class  consciousness  are  always  the  last,  not  the  ^  i 

first,  stages  in  the  real  historieal  process.'  .  ^ 

.   (p-  149). 
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This  mode  .of  class  analysis  acknowledges  the  contingency  of  class,  ' 
but  it  is  one  that  is  not  usually  countenanced  by  empirical  sociologists 
concerned  vlch  the  relatipnsKlp  between  class  and  educational  achievement • 
Rather,  such  sociologists 'assume  class  and,  one  may  suggest,  in  doing  so 
negate  the  dialectical  perspective  of  historical  processi    Bowles  and 
Gintis  (1976),  working  within  the  tradition  of  Marxist  sociological 
analysis,  offered  the  fbllowipg  statement  on  class:   .  ,  ^ 

A  class  is  a  group  of  Individuals  who  relate  to 
the  production  process 'in  similar  ways.    A  class 
structure  emerges  naturally  from  the  institutions 
of  U.S^  Capitalism*     Property  relations  Itre  an 
essential  aspect  of  class;  no  less  Important  are' 
the  relations  of  control.    Co.nsiderlng  the  class 
structure  in  the  ^broadest -outline,  cap^italists  own 
and  control  the  means'of  production.^  Workers^s^ 
conversely,  do  not  own  the  products  of  their  labor, 
nor  do  they  own  or  control  the  tools,  buildings,  / 
and  facilities  of  the  ptoduct^ve  process,     (p.  67) 

Class,  as  Bowles  and  Gintis  used^  the  term,  is  expressed  concretely  in  the 

relation  of  groups  and  in  tKeir-  performance  in  an  educational  situation. 

They  observed  that  "classes  are  important  because  individual  in  U.S.      '  ♦ 

society  do  not  relate  to  each  other  as  individuals  alone,  but  as  groups. 

That  is,  class  is  ^  social  cotlce^^t,  and  classes 'are  defined  only  thrpugh 

liQW  they  relate  to  other  classes"  (1976i,  p.* 67).    For  -these  authors, 

classes  are  given  and  not  in  the  making  through  $truggl^.    The  asgumed 

concreteness  of  class  makes 'it  easier  to  apprehend,  qioantlfy,  and  use  In 

discovering  significant  correlations,  particularly  those  of  class 

and  eciucatlonal )  attainment 

i  '  '       -  . 

i'  ■ 

Social  scientists  CTiploy  dichotombus  categories  to  sort  out  and 
|Organl2e  facts,  knowing  full  well  that  their  dichotomy  may  be  arbitrary 
and  subsequently  discarded.     Categories  are  used  to  provide  order ^  much 
like  scaffolding  in  the  construction*  6t  a  paradigm.    Once  the  scaffolding 
is  discarded  it  |^s  hoped,  that  the  paradigm  -will  be  able  to  stand  bti  its 
own,  that  is,  that  It  will  possess  some^  degree  of  explanatory  power.  In 
an  attempt  to  represent  aspects  of  the  Weberian  and'  Durkheimlan  traditions 
pertinent  to  this  chapter,  such  a  dichotomy  will  be  introduced  to  classify 
and  order,  so  as  to  present  as  succinctly  as  possible  these  two  further 
traditions. 

Two  frames  of  analytical  reference  may  here  be  distinguished: 
methodolpgical  indivlduallstn  (see  Ahmed,  1976,  p.  3;  A»  Cohen,  1974,  p. 
40;  and  Wallarstein,   1977,  p.  5^  and  n^thodolpglcal  holism-    The  former 
derives  much  of  its  sociological  Inspiration  frpm  Weber  and  emphasizes 
social  action  and  the  ^ctor  as  at  the  center  of  the  analysis.  The 


Individual,  though  a  member  of  soqiety*  retains  a  certain  autonomy  and 
through  his  actions  may  confront  and  affect' 9oei,ety  and  his  position 
vlthln  It.    He  has  choices  and  makes  decisions  to  Improve  or  maximize  his 
chances*     The  individual  is  thought  of  as  an  active  ^ent  in  history  and 
socMety,  manipulating  and  reordering  social  arrangements  -  to  better  his 
position.    He,  operates  in  an ^  instrumental  world  that  alldws .'considerable 
freedom  to  the  individual,  yet  it  is  a  world  not  devoid  of  constraints/  ' 
This  orientation  toward  "action  eheory"  and  the  individual  as I  an  aqtive 
agent  represented  a  significant  swlng^  of  the  pendulum  away  from  the 
theqretical  emphasis  of  both  Marx  and' Durkhelm,  specifically  thfelr 
assigning  of  primacy  to  the  mode  of  production  or  to  'society  Its^if-. 

'  '  ,   '  '  ^* 

Weber  elaborated  a  complex  set  of  propositions  related  to  class  and 
status.     Since  a  detailed  exposition  of  his  theory  would  be  inan|froprlate 
here,  an  adumbrated  view  of  his  formulations  will  be  presented. r  Web^r, 
like  Marx,  recogni^zed  classes.     For  him,,  class  v^s  objective ^and  InCfMuately 
related  *to  the  market,*  a  situation  involving  speculative  economic  action  ^ 
oriented  towards  acquiring  profit  through  competition.    This  market 
situation  presupposed  an  economy  based  on  the  use  of  monejrv    A  class 
consisted  of  an  aggrje^ation  of  Individuals  who  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  relation  to  the  market  situation.     In  a  complex  exposition  Webfer/' 
presented  his  view  of  class  as  follows:  '  ^ 

In  our  terminology,  "classes"  are  riot  ^ommtifilties : 
they  Barely  represent  possible,  and  frequent,  bases 
for  communal  action.    We  may  speak  of  a  "class"  when 

(1)  a  number  of  people  have  in  common  a  specific        "  ^ 
causftl* component  of  their  life  chances,  in  60  fax  as 

(2)  this  component  Is  represented  exclusively  by 
economic  interests  in  the  possession  of  goods  and 
opportunities  for  commodity  or  Labour  Markets. 
(1957,  p.  64) 

Class  is  here  viewed  as  a  potential  group  or  a  quasi  group,  an' aggregation 
of  individuals  standing  in  a  particular  relfition  to  the  majrket  and 
governed  by  its  principles.    Their  potential  as  a  group  is  realized 
tlirough  common  economlc^nterests.  *  H)e  relationship  of  class^  situation 
to  market  situation  meaS  that  class  divisions  can  be  as  minutely  graded, 
as  economic  positions.    Althoivgh  Weber  did  distinguish  several  classes 
(1947,  pp.  424-425),  the  ownership  or  nonownership  of  property  is 
historically  the  most  significant  criterion.     There  is,  then,  an  objective 
noploti  in  Weber's  concept  of  class  and  class  situation  that  is  intimately 
related  to  the  market  sitixatlon.    Though  class  refers  to  an  aggregate  of 
individuals  and  not  to  a  self -conceived  community,  it  was  nonetheless  - 
thought  by  Weber  to  influence  the  actions  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Status  accounts  for  that  component  of  subjective  recognition  of  shared 
simllarlt4.es:    a  style  of  life,  education,  and  Ehe  acquisition  of  .  ^ 


•corresponding  nxxles  .of  life,  or  prestige  of  birth,  or  of  an  occupation' 
,  <Weber„  1947,  p.  428).  .      .,  • 

^Giddena,  a  sociaX'  theorist,  observed  that  / 

The  status  situatidn  of  aa  individual  refers  to  t-he  ' 
evaluationSf  which  others  make  'of  him  or  his  social 
position*,  thus  attributing  to  him  some  form  of 
(positive  or  negative)  social  prestige  or  esteem. 
A  states  group  is  a  number  oi  individuals  who  share  1^ 
^-  the  same  stat^l8  situation.     Status  groups,  unlike  / 

classes,  *ar-e  ialmost  alwayi  conscious  of  their 
*^       i     comii>oa--position.     (1971,  p.   1^1)  •  • 

The  extreme  extension  of  status  groups  closure  is  represented  by  castes 
in  a  system  of  castes.  *  ^  •  ^ 

Three  ifiportant  elements  emerge  from  this  brl'fef  discussion  of  Weber. 
The  flrst^ element  is -an  objective  dimension  of  class  ^n  relation  to  the 
economic  properties  of  the  market,  the  second  element  is  a  subjective 
recognition*,  of  shared  cotmaonsl^^ies,  and  the  final  element  is  the 
recognition  that  individuals  occupy  positions  wjLthlii  a  social  system. 
^ The  three  elements  are 'significant  in  the  social  sciences,  particularly' 
in  the  evaluation  of  class.   ^They^^form  a  point  of  departure  for  analyzing 
intraclass  relations,  status,  and  roles.     In  his  phafory  of  a^tton,  Weber 
also  allowed  for  anoth^,  less  formal  strand  in  sociological  analysis — 
the  individual  4s  4a  active  agent.    This  strand  has  found  its  adherents 
in  network  analysis,  for  example,  and  in  the  **blg  man"  theory  of  history 
and  society.  '       ^  ^ 

,    Distingxiished  sofcial  scientists  such  as  Warner,  Merton,  Ai^d  "Blau  ^ 
hav.  followed,  extended,  and  revised  the  Weberian  traditiod  within 
'sociology.     -Fhey  belong  to  the  mainstream  of  sociological  thought,  and 
through-  tl^e^r  analysis  of  soQial  class,  status  and  role,  anc^  formal 
organizations,  they  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  advancement  of 
Weber's  positions".  .  '  '  " 

Warner  was  a  social  anthropologist  who,  after  studying  an  indigneous 
Australian  popvilation,  turped  his  attention  to  the  analysis  of  Kis  own 
sotiety,  Che  United  States.   'He  was  a  pioneer  of  American  community 
s.tudiea  and  of  systems  of  ^social  stratification.    I^s  was  a  view  that 
qfever  ^excluded  the  individual  as  actor  and  ag'e^t  of  change.     In  his 
analysis  of  a  New  England  city  (Yankee  City)  aftld  a  small  midwestern  town 
(Johesviil^),  ^Warner  (1969)  rejected  a  Marxist 'approach  to  class. 
According  to  Blau  and  Duncan,  Warner  was  unaware  of  Weber's  conceptual 
scheme,  but  he  nonetheleas  came  to  the  same  conclusion;^  namely,  that 
individuals  were  differentiated  into  various  .pr^tige  strata  on  other 
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/criteria,  than  strictly  economic  ones  (Blau  &  Duncan,  1967).  Warner 
/  developed  his  own  conceptual  scheme  for  class  analysis,  6ne  which  was  to 
provide  a  touchstone  for  subsequent  -studies  of  class  in' the  United 
States.  '     ^  •  * 

For  Varner,  social  class  is  "two  or  nwjre'  orders  of  people  who  are 
believed  to  be,  and  arei  accordingly  ranked  hy  the  members  of  the  community. 
In  socially  superior  and  inferior  positions"  (1969,  p.  36).    He  sought  to  • 
c5ombine  both;  an  objective  and  a  subjective  approach  to  class  analysi3. 
In  the  former,  the  Investigator  ranks  the  population  into  classes  according 
to  stipulated  criteria,  while  in  the 'latter  situ^ition  it  is  the  people  of 
the  community^  who  do  the  ranking.    The  subjective^  assessment  of  cla^s^was 
formalized  in  the  method  of  Evaluated  Participation.    This  method  assumed 
that  the  meml^s  of  4  community  could,  for  instancy,  rank  their  fellows 
according  to ^social  reputation  and  institutional  membership.  The 
total  configuration  of  Evaluated  Participation  represented  an  individual's 
ranking  on  the  subjective  scale.    The  objective  assessment  of  class  was 
formalized  in  the  Index i» of  Status  Characteristics  that  is  supposed  to 
distinguish  the  socibe'bonomlc  levels  6f  the.  community.     Four  criterla-^ 
were  associated  with  this  index:    occupation,  source  of  income.  House 
type,  and  dv^lling  area*    These  subjective  and  objective  indices  were 
supposec^  to  provide  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  class  structure  of  a 
community  (Warner^  Meeker,  &  Sells,,   1949).    The  classes  identified  by 
Warner  and  his* associates  were  not  closed.    Yankee  City  (Newburyport , 
KSssacliusetts) ,  for  example,  .wa^  viewed  as  an  ppen  society  in  which  the 
social  mobility  of  its  six  classes  was  possible.  ^ 

Merton,  a  sociologist  l^n  the  Weberian  tradltioui  has  contributed 
Important^  concepts  to  the  analysis  of  social  structure  (or  st^^ctures) 
and  education.    He  elaborated  two  concepts,  status  an4  role,  that  may  be 
attributed  to  Linton,  an  anthropologist.    For  Linton  (1936),  status  was 
an  individual's  social  position  in  a  social  system  and  role  was  the 
acting  out  of  that  position  according  to  the  expectatipns  attributed  to 
it  by  members  of  the  society.  *  Status  mediated  between  the  individual  and 
'  sodiety  and  "transformed  the  individual  into  a  somewhat  predictable  social 
actor.    A  society  could  be  reduced  to  an  inventory  of  interconnected  and 
Interdependent  statuses' and  roles.*  Statuses  were  more  enduring  than  the 
Individuals  who  passed  through  them.,    Linton's/ view  of  statuses  and 
roles,  however,  wats  too  simplistic  and  mechanj|cal,  and  could  provide  only 
a  gross  apQiroximation  of  the  behavioral  reali^.    Merton's  concept  of 
role  set  introduced  a  more  accurate  way  of  an|rehending  the  diversity  ^ 
constituent  in  the  behavioral  stream  of  human  interactions,  f  By  role  set 


he  means,  that  "complement  of  role  relationships  which  persons  have  by 
virtue  of  occupying  a  particular  social  status"  (Merton,  1961,  p.  369)^ 
This  important  concept  needs  further  explication.    As  Merton  himself* 
Indicated,  the  status  of  teacher  "has  its  distinctive  role  set*",  relating 
the  teacher  to  his  pupils,  to  colleagues,  the  school  principal  and 
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superintendent"  and  so  on  (1961,  p.  369)  •    The  behaviorrof  the  individual 
occupjring  the  status  of  teacher  assumes  a  degree  of  predictability*  The 
.diversity  with£a  his  behavioral  stream  is  intimately  relate^  to  his 
perception  of-  his  audience  and  their? social  attributes.  .Thus  a  teaqher  ' 
may  behave  in  one  way  toward  his  pupils  and  in  another  vjay  toward  their 
parfehts.    But  there  may  not  necessarily  be^ a  consistency  in  Che  teacher's 
behavior  toward  either  pupils  or  their  parents.    The  factor  of  the 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  parMts  may*  intrude 
into  the  interaction  and  rcKtefine  th;^  relationship  of  teacher  to  pupil. 
More  specifically,  a  middb.e-^lass  teacher  mayv  behave  iir  a  ver/  different  ^ 
way  toward  a  middles-class  parent  than  toward  a  lower-class  parent.  This 
picture  may  be  rendered  more  complex  through  the  in;nroduction  .of  other 
variables  such  as  the  race,  ethnicity,  ^nd  relig^iprfe  of  thd  teacher  and 
the  parent.    The  notion^  role  set  encompasses  £ms  complea^lty  ^nd  ^ 
permits  a  powerful  explanatory  formulation  of  situational  interaction  to 
emerge.    Though  there  is  this  recognisable  complexity,^  there  remains  a 
certain  simple  elegance  in  the  formulation;  the  status  is  still  that  of 
teacher  with  an -accompanying  inventory  of  behaviors  within  the  role  set. 
Variables  such  as  class,  race,  and  ethnicity  trigger  particular  responses 
mediated  by. categorical  or  cultural  expectations  that  may  be  shared  or 
litiderstood,  but  neither  ^  agreed  upon  nor  accepted  by  those  invglved  in  the 
particular  interaction!    As  far  as  the  teacher/pupil  relationship  is  - 
concerned,  however,  the^  is  a  transfer  effect. in  that  children  are  often 
perceived  as  bearing  the  social  attributes  of  their  parents.  The 
children  of  lower-class  black  parents  in  the"^United  States  will  b^  -  ' 
treated  in  a  particular  manner  by  a  middle-class  white  teacher  who  . 
operates  in  categorical  ter?is.    A  modified  behavior  will  be  .exl^nded 
to  the  parents,  mediated  through  the  cultural  prism  of  ascriptive  ^ 
attributes  such  as  age *anrf  sex.  x  Again  the  picture  is  complpie,  and 
brings  to  thfi  fore  the  diverse  dete^rminants  of  behavior  'in  Jsocial 
situations.    This  complexity  based  upon  diveiJslty,  of  coursfe^  af fects 
the  situatiq^  and  conditions  of  learning.    Cl^s,  ^though  an  important 
determinant,  constitutes  only  one. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  status  and  role  transform  and  fracture 
the  individual  into  a  series  of  social  components.     Some  social,  scientists 
assultie  that  statuses  and  roie  sets  are  given,  although  they  recognize 
behavioral  variation  within  situationally  and  categorically  stipulated 
limits .    All  teachers  do  not  behave  in  the  same  way  under  the'  same 
conditions/  There  Is  room  for  maneuver,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
individual's  creating  his  own  network  of  social  relationships.     From  the 
egocentric  pferspective,  the  individuals  may  seem  to  generate  new  social 
arratigemen|/s  and  to  effect  so9ial  change.    But  as  Karabe^l  and  Halsey 
(1977)  poinl  out,  relationships  that  are  objectively  Jrnde terminate  for 
the  individual  m^y  be  anything  but  random  when  perceived  from  the 
perspective  of  social  structure. 


3.10 

The  argument  abcfve  leads  directly  into  a  discussion  oX  methodological 
holism.    This  position  assumes  the  priority  of  society;  l*e.,  that  . 
individuals  are  born  into  a  matrix  of^  interacting  and  largely  fixed 
social  patterns  and  positions  (Ahmed/  1976).    Methodological  individualism 
emphasizes  the  individual  as  an  autonomous  agent  in  society,  whereas 
methodological  holism  Stresses  the  autonomy  of  society  in  the  individual. 
So  cryptic  a  phrasing  demands  further  eacpllcatlog,  and  here  we  may  turn 
to  Durkheiffl.  ^  -  "  - 

Durkheim,  a  French  sociologist,  was  at  one  point  in  his "academic 
career  a  professor  of  pedagogy*     In  his  book.  Moral  Education t  he  made 
the  astute  observation  that  "a  science  of  education  is  not*  impossible; 
but  education  itself  Is  not  that  science"  (1973,  p.   1).    Durkhelm  found^ 
that  education  was.  an/ appropriate  fielS^  of ^  activity  for  elaborating  (or 
demonstrating)  the  essential  significance  of 'one  of  his  most  basic 
concet^s,  tHe  "social  fact"  (Durkheim,  1958)'.    According  to  him,  social  > 
facts  were       be  treated  as  things.    Their  Importance  was  that  they  . 
mediated  between  society  and  the  individual  and  made  the  individual 
a  social  being.,"  Social  facts  were  external  to  the  individual,  wre  ' 
generalized  in  society,  and  linposed  constraints  on  human  behavior 
(Dufkhaim,  I958)w    The  basic  opposition  lay  between  society,^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  individual  on  the  other;  that  which  made  th4  Individual 
social  was  his  pertakitlg  of  things  socia*!.    It  is  here  that  one  may 
observe  the  Durkfteim  who  Is    not  the  father  of  structural  functional ism, 
but  the  stepchild  of  Hegelian  dialectics. 

Durkheim  attributed ^primacy  to  society,  and  one  of*its  principal 
'institutions  for  socializing  the  individual  Vas  education.     In  Western 
societies  the  formal  organization  yf  education  in  school  s.ysteips  meant 
that  schools  became  the  prlnclpal/purveyors  of  social  facts*    Thus,  as 
formal  institutl*ons,  they  were'^ltinked  with  othec  institutions  in  ' 
determining  the  structure  of  society  and  the  attitudes,  values,  and 
behavior  of  ^he  public.  ^ 

The  educational  arrangements  of  a  socl^ety  require  close  scrutiny. 
The  educatioti^d  system  may  Be  looked  at  from  a  number  ^f  perspectives. 
For  example,  it  may  be  treated  as  one  of  the  principal  channels  of  social 
mobility  or  as  a  mechanism  by  which  existing  class  arrangements  are 
maintained  and  preserved.     Individual  Mobility,  upward  or  downward,  may  - 
occur  through  academic  achievement,  but  dissolution  of  the  class  structure 
is  not  likely  to  occur.    That  is,  one  could  lnterp;7et  education  Iji 
radical  or  conservative  terms,  a  point  that  will  yecome  apparent  in «this 
chapter. 

Education  should  not  be  narrowly  conceived  or  defined*,  since 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  human  species.     It  occurs 
under  numerous  conditions.  In  a  multitude  of  places/'  Cremln  (  1977) 
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defined  it  as  "the  deliberate,  systematic;  and  sustained  effort  to 
transmit,  eVoke^  or  acquire  knowledgia,  attftudfes*.  values,  skills,  or  • 
sensibilities,  as  well  as  any  outcomes  of  that  effort"  (p.  viil) .  In 

•  these  ttenns,  ad^i^atlon  i^^  eminently  social  and  is  a  part  of  the  historical 
jprocess  that  binds  Individuals  aiid  transforms  them;  it  superorganic 
Sq  broad  a  view  of  education  encompasses  a  wide  field,  only  a  few  facets ^ 
of  which  wil^  be  treated  here^.    The  methodological  holism  of  the  Marxist 
and  Durkheimian  .traditions,  the  primacy  of  productive  modes  and  of 
society,  and  the  methodological ' individualism  of  the  Weberian, tradition 

,^  (as  exemplified"  in  action  theory)  pervade  t>ie  stud^  of  the/relation  of  * 
'socioeconomic  status  and  educationat  attainment.     It  is  clear^  that  the 

,    separation  is  artificial,  and  that  both  perspectives  are  essential  to  the 
atteiApt  to  apprehend  this  ccnnplex  social  interconnection.  ^ 

The  precedfng  section  has  attempted  to  outline'  some  of  the  maj^r 
>    theoretical  issues  undetlying  concepts  of  class  an4  status •    As  used  by 
many  socifiplogists  of -education,  however , "^the  term  class  or  socioeconomic 
status  i^  often  loosely  used  to  classify  children  within  the  educational 
system.     In  mucK  of  the  literature,  the  te^  socioeconomic  status  is 
pref-erred  to  class .    The  former  term  is  considered  a  more  neutral  orte. 
Users  ot  the  terms  do  jiot  necessarily  adhere  to  different  theoretical 
positions.     British  %rrit:ers  tend  to  use  the  |;erm  class,  and  Americans 
pi»fer  socioeconomic  status.    Whether  they  are  in  fact  describing 
different  entities. is  dubious.   .It  may  be  that  in  some  instances,- 
"   ^     socioeconomic  status  is  *used  in  an  attempt  to  grasp  'a  more  refined 
•    concept.     In »3rltain,  sociological  allocation  to  classes  is  often 

based  ox\  occupatioTfc  alone^    Socioeconomic  status,  as  the  name  implies, 
often  involves,  a  combination  of  factors;  namely,  occupation,  tpcome,  and 
educational  leve^-.     It  therefore  allows  for  greater  flexibility  than  a  v 
classification  based  solely  upon  occupation.    The  adequacy  of  the  indices 
f     used  to  determine  socioeconomic  status  may  be  questioned.    Depending  upon 
the  views  ot  the  researcher,  the 'term  permits  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
of  refinement.     In  the  section  of  this  chapter  that  considers  some  of  the 
literajture  relating  to  the  relatloniships  between  educational  achievement 
and  socioeconomic  status  or  class,  the  two  terms  will  be  ^ed^  interchangeably , 
since  this  is  how  they  are  in  fact  used  by  many  writers.    When  the 
British  soclollngulst  Berxistein  uses  the  term  lower  working-class'  children^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  -suppose  that  he  is  using  a  basically  dif f^ent 
category  from  that  of  an  AAerlcan  writer  who  uses  the  term  low  SES 
student  (SES  «  socioeconomic  status),  even  though  the  cw6  writers  may, 
adhere  to  vastly  different  theories  of  the  nature  of  society. 

There  have  been  attempts  by  some  researchers  to  examine  the  dimensions 
of  stratification  more  closely,  and  although  some  of  these  efforts  may  be 
criticized  as  leading  to  methodological  emp:|.ricism,  they  deserve^attention. 
Numerous  measures  of  social  stratification  have  been  devqloped,,  most  of 
t^hem  based  on  single  variables  such  as  occupation,  education,  and  income. 
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Some  scales,  such  as  Hoi  longhead's  two-factor '  index  of  social  pixsition 
(combining' occupation  and  education)  and  Warner,  Meeker,  and  Eells' 
index  of  status  characteristics     (combining  occupation,  source  of 
'income,  t^pe  of  hou^e,  and  neighborhood)* aje  based  on  several  variables. 
As  Strieker  (1978)  pointed  out,  these  indexes  have  been  criticized  for 
ignoring  certain  dimensions  of  stratlf ^.cation.     In  addition,  there  has 
been  debate  over  whether  the  Indexes  are  applicable  to  Ame.Mcan  blacks, 
since  the  social  structures  of  blae4^  and  whites  may  differ  (Strieker, 
1978,  p.  2).    Strieker  (1978)  claimed  that  his  research  fehow^  that  not 
all  the  Indexes  are  uniformly  applicable  to^ blacks  (p.  6).    He  maintained 
that"  stratification  is  more  complex-  than  much  current  conceptualization 
has  anticipated. 

An  example  of  the  'complexity ,  that  may  be  achieved  by  attempts  at 
multidimensional'  analyses  of  social ^ stratification  is  provided  by  the 
tables  included  in  Strieker's  (1976)  article,  "Dimensions  of  Social 
Stratification  for  Whites^  and  Blacks."    More  than  one  hundred  and  ^ 
fifty  variables  relevant  to  social  stratification  are  listed.  ^(Examples 
of  releviant  variables  are  buying  behavior;  type  of  punishment  used 
towards  children,  the  number  of  rooms  In  the  house.)  While  some  may 
welcome  complexity  of  thljl  order  for  leading  us 'to' greater  scientific 
accuracy  in  me^Lsuring  status^  others  may  criticize  it  on  the  grounds  that 
classes  cannot  be  reduced  to  these  terms.    According  to  Glddens  (1971), 
Marx  maintained  that  "class  must  not* be  Identified  with  either  source  of 
Income  or  functional  poaltitjn 'In  the  division  of  labor.    These  criteria 
^would  yield  a    large  plurality  of  classes"  (p,.  37).     In  addition,  such 
methodological  anplricism  would  obscure  the  dynamica.  of  the.  relationship 
between  classes,  a  relationship  that  constitutes  a  vital  moving  force  in 
history.  /  '  . 

Socioeconomic  status,  or  class,  ls«a  variable  that  may  be  seen  to 
relate  to  many  other. aspects  , of  human  experience.    The  relationship ' of 
the  socioeconomic  status  category  to  th6  dimenslona  of  human 'diversity  Is 
extremely  compl'&x  ,  ■  leading  to  numerous  theories  and  disagreements  over 
cause  and  effect,    there  are  those  for  whom  socioeconomic  status  is  the 
decisive  factor  governing  dther  aspects  of  human  .diversity  such  as 
cognitive  style,  health  and  nutritional  status,  identity,  language  and 
dialeat,  and  motlvatibti'  and  aspiration.    This  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  status.^tfd,.  some  of  the  aspects  of  human  diversity  mentioned 
above  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later  in  this  chapter,  when  their 
combined  effect  on  educational  performance  will  be  discussed. 

The  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and  iT^^Cth  and 
^.nutritional  status  is  perhaps  more  striking,  or  rathex^\)re  understandable^ 
than  the  reAationshlp  between  socioeconomic  status  and  educational 
achievement,  and  has  been  explored  by,  among  others.  Birch  and  Gussow 
(1970).     They  claimed  that  poverty  contributes  to  educational  failure, 
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not  simply  because  poor  chlidren  are  culturally  disadvantaged,  but 
because  their  health  an^i  Sutrltlonal  status  Is  Inadequate  to  allow  for 
their  maximuia  cental  dev^opment  and  fo% the  •  realization  of  their  ^ 
educational  poteptial^,-  From  the  moment  of^heir  birth,  and  even  before, 
poor  children  are  at  greater  risk  of  deficient  development • '  BircH  and 
Gussow  stressexf  that  society  shduld  concern  itself  with^ "tfte  full  range 
of  factora  contributing  to  educational  failure,  among  which  the  health  of 
the  child  is  a  varfable  of  potential  primary  importance"  (1970,  p.  9).  . 
They  ^produce  e^id^nce  that  there  are  correlations  between  children's 
socioeconomic  status  and  their  exposure  to  physiological  hazards  that. are 
relevant  to  ^ucation.     For  example,  the  Incid^ce  of  low  birth  weight 
(recognized  to  be  frequently  associated  with  neurological  and  physical 
.  defect?)  is  higher  among  the  po6r.    Moreover,  Blrch^and  Gussow  cited  an 
Interesting  Scottish  study  (Illsley ,  1967)  that  denfonatrates  that  the  IQ  . 
scores  of  the  prematurely  born  in  the  4<)west  classes  are  more  depressed 
than  the  IQ  scores  of  the  prematurely  born  in  the  upper*'^:la8ses.  The 
-  J^t*  suggest,  that  a  favorable  postnatal  environment  can'  serve  to  compensate 
J^^khaadlcaps  asfsociated  with  prematurity.    They  also  offer  striking 
^P^Hence  of  thfe  complex  interaction 'among  physiological  condition,  mental 
^ability,  and  social  class*  JWHereas  premature  birth  may  be  viewed  as 
^posing  a  threat  to  any  chilU^s  Intellectual  development,  it  is  only  among 
the  poorer  classes, that  the  threat  is  fully  realized.'  Other  researchers 
have  confirmed  the  view  that  prematurity  presents  a  greater  hazard  in 
some  s6cioeconomlc  groups  than  it  dcJes  in  - others  (Drillien,  1964). 
Douglas  (1960),  l*-afr-at tempt  to  fully  equate  the  background  variables  . 
relative  to  achievement  in  a  study  of  the  academic  performance  of  premature 
phlldren,  identified  three -groups  of  significant  variables — social  and  . 
educational  background  of  parents,  maternal  care  and  management , ^nd 
Interest  of  parents  in  school  progress.    Although  Douglas  found  that  all 
.  of  these  factors  have  an  effect  on  school  performance;  he  demon^rated 
that  prematurity  presents  a  greater  risk  to  children  from  a  f)Oor 
environment • 


The  tromplex  Interaction  of  biological  jand  social  factors  is  also 
demonstrated  by  .statistics  on.  the  prenatal  'deaths  of  multiparous  women. 
Although  all  grand  .multlparae  are  at  risk  compared  with  women  who  have 
had^  fewer  children,  the  r:^sk  increases  markedly  for  lower-class  women*  ' 
Similarly,  the  risk  of  producing  a  s^Hj.lborn  child  is  higher  for  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  groups .  - 

Much  of  the  data  cited  by  Birch  and  Gussow  comes  from  British 
sources.     In  order  to  gain  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  c;offlplex 
relationship  between  socioeconomic,  physiological,  and  intellectual 
status,  it  is  helpful  to  examine  data  on  class-related  condition^  that 
are  relatively  unclouded  by  factors  of  race  and  ethnicity.     For  example, 
it  Is  known  that  black  babies  born  in  the  U.S.  are  smaller  at  birth,  on 
the  average,  than  are  white  babies.     This  might  appear  to  be  an  ethnic 
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or  racial  phenomenon  rather  than  a  class  one,  but  in  a  relatively 
ethnically  homogeneous  population  such  as  that  studied  by  lOrillien 
(1964)  in  Aberdeen,  the  distribution  of  underweight  babies  is  qvii'te 
clearly  related  to  socioecoaomic  status.     Moreover,  as  Birch  and  Gussow 
potAted  out,  the  U.S.  statistical  materialj  is  in  some  iastanc'^s  Inadequate* 
Whereas  there  is  rather  abundant  material  on  the  relationship  between 
height,  ^ocial  status,  and  reproductive  performance  In  Great  Britain,  i^ 
the  Ignited  States  very  few  data  are  available.     Birch  and  Gussow  attributed 
trtl%Si||ObsHacles  to  adequate  research,  1^  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that 
ethnicity  is  donfounded  with  social'  class  in  this  country-^    Birch  and 
Gussow  .al^o  maintained  that  interclass  movement  is  fre^r  here  than  in,  . 
say,  Britain  (1970,  p.   121),  although  they  did  not  offer  any  data 
to  support  this  assertion.  4^:^ 

Birch  and  Gussow  quoted  several  sources  that  demonstrate  a  correlation 
between  malnutrition  among  children,  lower  IQ  scores,  and  poor  academic 
performance.     They  cautioned- against  assuming  that  malnutrition  directly 
affects  either  nervous  system  development  or  intellectual  growth  since 
"malnutrition  in  man  does  ncft  occur  in  isolation  from  other  important 
t^lologic  and  social  circumstances'*  (1970,  p.  194')  •     Similarly,  "intellectual 
development  does  not  take  place  in  relation  to  some  artificially  isolated 
segMnt  of  the  environment — the  verbal  environment,  the  social  environment, 
the  cognitive  environment — but  in  relation  to  the  child's  total  environment, 
physical  as  well  as  physiological,  and  prenatal  as  well  aS  postnatal" 
(1970,  p.  266).     Birch  and  Gussow  went  on  to  say  that  "the  environments 
In  which  disadvantaged  children  deva-lop  from  conception  on  are  far  less  ^  J 
supportive  to  growth  and  health  than  are  those  of  children  who  are  not  ^ 
disadvantaged"  (1970,  p.  266).    While  they  admitted  that  intervention 
at  any  point  In  the  cycle  linking  poverty  and  educational  failure  may 
serve  ,to  break  the  chain,  they  caution  that  such  intervention  will  only 
liave  a  limited  effect.        ^  , 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  correlation  has  been  assumed  between 
poverty,  poor  nutritional  status,  and  low  socioeconomic  status,  even 
though,  theoretically,  low  socioeconomic  status  need  not  necessarily 
Imply  poverty 'and  malnutrition.     In  practice,  however,  even  in  countries 
that  are  generally  affluent,  low  socioeconomic  status  dd^s  tend  to  expose 
people  to  greater  health  and  nutritional  hazards. 

Analysis  of  those  factors  that  affect  individual  success  or  failure 
in  educational  competition  has  come  to  occupy  a  major  place  in  educational 
j-^search,  the  more  so  since  educational  achievement  is  popularly  viewed 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  as  a  necessary  precutsor  to  advancement  In  a 
theoretically  open  society.    The  greater  t^e  Importance  attached  to 
education  as  a  factor  in  social  mobility,  the  greater  the  attention  paid 
to  reasons  for,  or  correlates  of,  educational  failure.    One  factor  which 
seems  generally  to  be  accepted^ as  affecting  academic  achievement  is 
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soclbeconotnic  status.     Academic  achievement  Is  here  iised  to  cover  ^ 
a  number  6f  separate,  though  relatfed,  a;-eas' of  achievement.  Including 
perfoni;artce  on  IQ  and  ach lev emeiSt '  tests,  school    success    (grades)",  and 
entrance  to  higher  education.     It  Is'  gerferally  accepted  that  children, 
from  lower  socioeconomic  groups  do'  less  well  in  all  the^e  areas  than  do 
their  counterp'arts  from  higher  socioeconomic  groups.    The  relationship 
bet^ween  class  and  academic  achievement  jwas  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
•United  Kingdom  during  tlie  period  in  which  the  "eleven-tplus"  examination 
was  used  tb  direct  children  into  different  types  of  secondary  schools. 
Although,  theoretically, '  admission  to  grammar  schools  (the  English 
equivalent  of  academically  oriented  high  schools)  was  <^en  to  any  child 
te*u>/succeedcd  in  the  selection  examination,  in  practice,      childSs  class 
position  strongly  affected  his  or  her  chances  of  gaining  admission  to  a 
selective  high  school  (Floud  &  Halsey,   1957).    the  English  example  is 
chosen  because  it  demonstrates  so  clearly  a  correlation  between  social 
class  and  educational  opportunity  in  a  predominantly  ethnically  homogeneous 
society.     Similar  findings  have  been  demohs^ratod*  in  other  European 
countries  where  children  are  admitted  to  secondaf!^ ,  schools  on  a  selective 
basis  (Girard,  1961).    Although  ther.e  is  ample  evidence  that  social  class 
determines  educational  achievement  in  the  United  States  as  well,  the 
picture  here  has  been  blurred  by  factors  such  as  jrace  and  ethnicity,  and 
by  the  lack  of  a  selection" procedure  such  as  the  English  eleven-plus 
examinatipn. 

Although  there  is  widespread  agreemejit  on  th,e  existence  of  a 
socio'economic  status /academic  achievement  correlation,  there  4.3 
considerable  controversy  over  the  reasons  for  th£  correlation.    As  Rossi 
(1961)  has  pointed  out,  "^ile  .   .  .  s.tudies  ,  7  ,  uniformly  find 
socioeconomic  status  playing  a  role  in  achievement,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  how  it  does  so"  (p.  269).     Numerous  explanations .  have  been  put 
forward  and,  at  the  risk  of  oversimplifying,  it  would' seem  that  most  of 
these  explanations  for  the  socioeconomic  status /academic  achievement 
correlation  fall  into  four  broad  categories.     Briefly,  these  are: 

* 

!•     a  genetic  argument, 

2.  a  Cultural -^argument,  % 

3.  an  arguiilBjit  positing  unequal  educational  treatment, 

and 

4.  an  explanation  of  educational  differences  as  part  of 

class  ai^alysls. 

4.     The  first  explanation  posits  the  genetic  Inferiority  of  lover 
socioeconomic  groups.     Proponents  of  this  position  maintain  that  certain 
groups  have  low  status  because  they  are  genetically  inferior.  The 
assumptlonf?  are  made  that  social  mob,ility  is  open  to  anyoge  with  the      *  * 
requisite  talents  and  that  natural  endowment  is  reflected  in  privilege. 
For  advocated  of  genetic  theory,  such  as  Jensen  (1969),  Herfhstein  (1971, 
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1973),  and  Eysenclc  (1971),  talent  is  believed  to  ba  iaherited  and  society 
Ib,  believed  to  reward  genetically  inherited  abilities.     It  inevitably  ^ 
follows  that  boosting  scholastic  achievement  by  ,more  than  a  small  degree 
is  impossible  through  compensatory  educational  methods  (Jensen,  1969). 
^According  to  tKTS'^ataument,  those  chil^dren  f pe»*  low  socioeconomic  groups 
whb  perform  poorly  id  school  do 'so  largely  because  they  iack  the  genetic 
ability  to  perform  othexrwise*    Jensen  does  not  ignore  social  factors 
altogether,  but  he  fyfeels  that  genetic  endowment  Is  the  decisive  -factor. 
Hermstein  (1971)  argues  that  contemporary  political  and  sociai  policies 
will  lead  increasingly  to  the  establishment  of  a  "virtua£ly  hereditary 
meritocracy."    Arguments  along  these  fines  have  also  been  produced  to 
demonstrate  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  certain  ethnic  or  racial 
groups.    According  to  opponents  of  this  argument,,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  relative  shares  of  environment  and  heredity  in  measured 
intelligence  (despite  statements  made  by  Jensen  to  the  contrary).  Sii^ce, 
as^  Bowles  and  Gintis  (1972)  have  points  out,  one  of  the  basic  precttses 
of  the^^anetic  inferiority  argument — that  intelligence  iis  automatically 
rewarded  with  privilege — is  demonstrably  false,  the  value  of  explanations 
based  on  this  argument  would  appear  to  be  slight. 

2.    Another  explanation  of  the  socioeconomic  stsitus/achievement 
correlation  is  one  that  concentrates  -  on  the  different  cultural  environment 
of  children^from  various  socioecononi^c  grcliups,  and  the  effect  that  these 
cultural  factors  may  haye  on  school  performance.    One  problem  here  is 
that  the  term  culture  is  often  used* loosely ,  and  the  supposed  class 
cultural  differences  range  from  vague  concepts  such  as  motivation,  to 
more  closely  defined  distinctions  such  as  variations  in  speech  patterns. 
Much  attention  has  beei^  pattf  to  language  use  as  the  "means  by  which  the 
diverse  influences  of  the  sociocul turai  environment  are  synthesized  and 
reinforced"  \(Bernstein,   I96i)..  Based  upon  his  observations  of  lower 
working-class^  ^nd  middle-class  children  in  Britain;  Bernstein  (1961) 
suggested  that  "the  middle-class  child  and  the  lower  working-class  child 
are  oriented  to  different  orders  of  learning  as  a  result  of  the  implicatio 
of  their  forms  of  language  use"  (p.  307).     Bernstein  maiptained  that  the 
overall  class  structure  of  society  penetrates  the  structure  of  life 
experiences  vithin  the  famfly,  and  therefore,  middle-class  children  apd 
working-class  children  undergo  different  socializing  experiences. 
Accordingly,  the  mass  of  the  population  has  been  "socifdiaed  into  knowledg 
at  the  level  of  context-tied  operations,"  whereas  only  a  small,  privileged 
minority  has  been  "socialized  into  knowledge  at  the  level  of  .the  meta- 
languages of  control  and  Innovation"  (Bernstein,  1977,        477).     lie  went 
on  to  postulate  the  existence  of  two  orders  of  meaning,  one  universalistic 
and  the  other  particularistic.     Children,  according  to  "Bernstein,  are 
socialized  toward  speech  codes  that  control  access  to  either  relatively 
context-tied  or  relatively  context-independent  meanings.     The  elaborated 
codes,  typical  of  middle-class  speech,  free  speech  from  its  evoking' 
sociai  structure,  and  h^ve  t;heir  basis  in  articulated  symbols.  Restricted 
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codfes,  on  the  othex;;  hand,  ard  more  tied  to  a  local  social '  structure-  ^  '  ■ 

'Both  working-class- and  middle-cla^s  childten  may  in  fact  posses^  similar 
vocabularies  and  share  the  s^me  linguistic  rule  system,  but  they,    ■  • 
nevertheless,  may  use  language  differently  in  specific  contexts. 
The  educational  iiaplications  are  that  a  working-class  child  will  be  * 
at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  school,  since  ^chools  are  predicated 
upon  elaborated  codes  and  the  working--class  child  is  accustomed  to 
the  ref^tricted  code%     Bernstein  argued  that  "linguistic  performance 
•is  basic  to  educational  success"  (1961,  p.  291),  a  position  which 
he  has  termed  lirijiLuistlc  determinism^     Some  characteristics  of  British, 
working-class  speech  that  Bernstein  (19^1)  noted  are 'an  inability  to  hold  • 
a  formal  subject  through  a  speech  seqmmce,  thus  facilitating  a'^dislocated 
informational  c.oqtext;  frequent  use  of  statepents  where  the  reason  and 
the  conclusion  are  compounded  to  produce  a  categoric  utterance;  and  a 
simplicity  of  sentence'  construction,  use  of  conjunctions,  adjectaves,  and 
'adverbs-     It  is  also  a  "language  of  implicit  meaning"  (Bernstein?  1961). 
Bernstein  also  used  the  somewhat  confusing  term  public  Igngua&e  to 
denote  the  supposedly  more  context-based  language  characteristic  of  the 
working  class;  he  contrasted  it  with  what  he  termed  formal  lanRuage, 
where  meaning  is  classified  and  made  explicit.     In  an  article  published 
in  lJi7Z»  Bernstein  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  two  types  of  ^ 


language  with  two  stories  constructed  by  a  sociologist  and^the  London 
Institute  of  Education  through  analysis, of  the  speech  of  middle-class  and 
wo^ing-class  five-year-old  children.     All  the  children  were  shown  the 
same  series  of  pictures  and  asked  to  tell  a  story  about  them.     It  was 
found  that  the  middle-class  children  tended  to  tell  a  story  that  would 
be  i^elligible  even  to  someone  who  had  not  seen  the  series  of  ipictures; 
the  working-class  children,  on  the  other  hand,  told  stories  that  were 
^uch  more  cJLosely  tied  to  the  .  context  of  each  picture.    According  to 
Bernstein,  given  that  linguistic  performance  is  basic'  to  educational 
success  and  that  grossly  dif-ferent  environments  affect  aspects  of  language 
structure  and  vocabulary,  it  follows  that  chil'dren  from  different  classes 
will  not  perform  at  the  same  level  in  school.     Not  only  will  a  working- 
class  child  experience  difficulty  in  the.  formal  language  arts,  expected 
by  teachers  in  schools,  he  or  she  will  also  encounter  difficulties  in 
mathematics  beyond  the  mechanical  understanding  and  manipulation  of 
numbers.     The  child  will  also  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  ^ny 
verbal  problem  re<fuirlng  logical  ordering  befo^re  the  use  of  arithmetical 
operations^.     Bernstein  further  stated  that  these  same  sociolinguist ic 
factors  are  res^ponsible  for  the  poorer  performances  of  working-class  / 
children  on  Ii^Miests.     Bernstein  emphasized  the  narrow  limits  of  tiiiie,  ^  ^ 

place,  and  specific  context  of  working-class  orientations,  that  le^d  to  a 
discordance  between  working-c J.ass  outlook  and  that  of  the  schools 
(Bernstein,   1977).     Closely  related  to  the  arguments  put  forward  by  - 
Bernste^ix^re  those-that  relate  school  failure  among' L^wer-c lass  children 
to  qualitative  intellectual  differences  in  these  chilcfren,  caused  by 
deficiencies  in  the  culture  in  w^ich  they  are  being  raised.     T^e  culture 
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of  poverty  arguiMnt,  which  postulates  a  deficient  intellectual  environment 
for «low8r-class  children,  has,  in  various  forms,  attracted  considerable 
attention^     Whereas  British  studies  of  class  cultural  differences  relevant 
to  ^ucational  opportunity  have  largely  focused  on  linguistic  patterns, 
studies  in  the  United  States  that  have  utilized  the  conception  of'  a 
culture  of  poverty  have  had  important  implications  for  educational        ^  '  ^ 
research  and  governmec^t  policy.     Formulated  by  Lewis  (1966),  the  notion 
is,  as  Westergaard  and  Resler  (1975)  pointed  out,  a  variant  of  ccsamooly 
held  stereotypes  about  the  poor,  who  are  believed  to  be  maintaining  the 
very  conditions  that  consign  them  to  failure.    The  alleged  deficiencies 
of  lower-cla,ss  life  that  are  thought  to  have  relevance  for  the  .^ucational 
performance  of  lower-class  children  include  a  laak  of  verbal^i'nteraction 
between  mother  and  child  and  among  family  member^  in  general,  a  lack  of 
interest  in  intellectual  activity  for  its  own  sake,  a  lack  of  parental 
irfvolvaaent  in  the  schools,  and  a  lack  of  ^em^asis  on  reading.'  According 
to  Riessman  (1962),  a  pragmatic  intellectualism  ^ev^ils  among  the  ' 
culturally  deprived.    AllVthese  deficiencies  combine  to  lock,  the  lower-* 
class  child  into  a  self-perpetuating  cycle  of  educational  failure  and 
poverty.     It.  is  assun^d  that  if  the  deficienpies  could  be  corrected^,  the 
lower-class  child  could  be  expected  to  Improve  his  performance  in  school. 

Various  researchers  have  attempted^to  demonstrate  a  correlation 
between  social  class  and  methods  of  socialization,  the  assumption 
being  that  chilcirfen  in  different  socioeconomic  groups'are  raised  differently- 
Zigler  (1970)  summarized  many  of  the  findings  of  these  researchers  and 
described  much  of  the  material  ^as  "contradictory  and  too  inconsistent" 
(p.  93).     Zigler  himself  favor^  what  he  terms  a  developmental  approach 
to  social  class  differenced,  an  approach  thajt  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  work  of  Piaget  and  that  is  an  attempt  "j:o  understand  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  sociological  variable  of  social  class  membership  in  terms 
of  the  psytfno logical  variable  of  personal  development  level^'  (p.  101). 
The  assumption  is  made  that  lower-class  children  are  developtoentaJLly 
younger  than  middle-class  children  of  the  same  chronological  age. 
According  to  Zlglarr,  proponents  of  this  developmental  approach  have  ^ 
purposely  avoided  speculation  concerning  the  cauges  of  the  developmental 
differences  betweeri  middle-  and  lower-class  children.     One  may  question 
whether  the  approach  really  contributes  anything  of  significance  to  a 
discussion  of  class  behavioral  differences.     Explanations  of  lower-class 
behavior  in* terms  of  a  culture  of  poverty  arguTOnt  have  been  criticized 
for  leading  to  the  formation  o^  a  caricature  of  working-class  life  and 
for  failing  to  grasp  the  roots  bf  the  problems  df  poverty  and  educational 
failure. 

Drucker  (1971)  and  others  criticized  th^^se  who  maintain  that  working- 
class  language  is  inadequate  for  conceptual  development.     In  particular, 
Drucker  opposed  the  view  that  lower-class  children  can  Only^ think  In 
concrete  terms,  that  abstract  concepts  are  too  difficult  for  them  to  , 
^  » 


grasp,  and  that  working--clas8  cl]iildren's  thought  is  organized  primarily 
in  terms  of  sensory  features  of  the  world,  v.  Drucker  relates  such  attempts 
to  categorize  working-class 'language  as  inadequate  to  early  stereotypes 
, about  the  thought  processes  of  primitive  peoples.     Druckfcr  did  not  deny 
,that  lower--class*  and  uppef-class  children  often  tend  to  give  predictably 
different  answers  to  various  test  (Questions,  but  he  denied  that  these 
differences  reflect  "'dif fereSnce's  in  level  Qf  conceptualizing  and  abstracting 
ability,  or  Iq^  the  capacity  for  the  adaptive  use  of  thought"  (Drucker, 
1971>p.  42).     He  maintained  instead  that  t*he  differences  reflect  "an 
arbitrary  dichotomy  v^ich  has  been  Imposed  by  a  particular  theory  and  a 
particular  social  system  upon  a  mass  of  data  which  lends  Itself  to  many 
interpretations  and  differentiations"  (p.  42).     Leeds  (1971)  pointed  out 
that  the  apathy,  the  inability  to  defer  gratification,  and  the  orientation  . 
towards  the  present— all  characteristics  supposed ly^ound  among  the 
poor--may  he  seen  as  practical  responses  to  certain  social  situations.  '  ^ 
In  fact,  they  are  characteristics  shown ^by  most  people  under  certain 
circumstances.  ^ 

Any  consideration  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  poverty  must  also  take 
into  account  the  effects  of  the  afctual  physical  concjitions  of  poverty. 
It  has  ^fen  demonstrated  by  Pasamanick  (1969),  among  others,  that  a 
defective  diet  may  affect  a  child's  ability  to  respond  appropriately  in  a. 
school ^situation.     Furthermore,  overcrowding  and  inadequate  living 
conditions  in  general  will  have  a  disadvantageous  effect  on  the  academic  | 
. perf ormAjgqe  of  poor  children.  •  However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  .  f 

between  acknowledging  the  harfoful  effects  of  lower-class  living  on 
children's  academic  performance  and  ascribing         these  harmful  effects 
to  the  self -perpetuating  culture  of  the  poor.       \1  ^  * 

In  >the  Uttited  Statps,  an  acceptance  of  the  theoty  cultural 
deprivation  of  lower--clas8  children  has  helped  to  initiate  compensatory 
education  ptograms  such  as  Head  Start.    All  of  these  programs  associated 
with  the  "war  on  poverty"  hav^  been  criticized  for  attemptirig  to  cope 
"with  a  massive  problem  by  combating  the  culture  of  the  poor,  rather  than  ^ 
by  altering  the  fundaihental  arrangements  of  society  (Valentine,  1971). 
Programs  such  as  Head  Start  are  intended  to  help  alleviate  the  culture 
clash  experienced  by  lower-class  children  when  they  enter  school  where 
the  outlook  and  aspirations  are  those  supposedly  more  familiar  to  middle-^ 
class  children.     Studies  of  the  effects  of  ^the  educational  impact  of  H^iad 
Start  programs  show  somewhat  ambiguous  results According  to  Bronf enbrenner 
(Note  I),  an  initial  gain  in  performance  as  measured  by  IQ  scores  tends 
to  disappear 'after  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  elementary  schooling* 
Of  course,  this  fact  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  demonstr^e  the 
futility  of  compensator^^  ei^ucation,  since  it  could  simply  mean  that 
the  compensatory  program  did  not  last  long  .enough.    Moreover,  Zlgler 
(  1978)  maintained  that  adherents  of  the  "fadfeout"  notion  have  ^'igncyred 
a  relatively  large  and  consistent  body  of  evidence Vhich  indicates 
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that,  the  benefits  of  participating  in  a  preschool  intervention  progfam 
have  much  greater  staying  power  than  currently  popular  views  would 
have  «4S  believe'*  (pi  72).    \  •'  '  '  . 

^     3.    The  third  set  of  explanati'bns  for  the  coarelation  between 
socioeconomic  tlass  position  and  eductitlonal  attainment  centers  around 
the  theory  that  lover'-class  children  receive  inferior  treatment  from  the 
educational  establishment,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  have  inadequately 
trained  teachers,  to  be  placed  in  crowded  classrooms,  and  to  -have. less 
o^aey  spent  on  their  education  than  are  middle--class  children.  Although 
bd^  the  Colematf  Report  in  the  Dpited  States  (1966)  and  the  Plov^den  ' 

port  in  England  (1967)  concluded  thai  family  background  was  more 
decisive  than  school  characteristics  in*  determining  success  or  failure 
aiwng  school  children,  and  ti^xxa  g'ave  support  to  the  belief  that  explanations 
of  school  failure  should  be  given  in  cultural  terms,  it  is  nonetheless 
possible,  as  Ifarabel  and'Htal.sey  (1977)  have  pointed  out,  thit  all  schools  ' 
may  inhibit  the  academic  performanee  of  poor  children.    Leacock  (1969) 
maintained  that  the  ^reason  many  lower--class  children  fail  to  achieve  In 
school  is  that  their  teachers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  project  a 
basically  nonsupportive  attitude  towards  them.    From  the  observations  of 
pupil-teacher  interaction  In  city  schools^  Leacock  concluded/ that 
lower  3t.^tus  rolesjpwere  being  structured  for  these  children.  According 
to  Leacock,  the  lofW  expectations  held  by  teachers  for  lower-K:lass  children 
create  a  aelf-f ulf llling  prophecy,  since,  children  tend  to  perform  according- 
to  the  expectations  held  for  them.*   Support  for  this  theory  of  ^iself-- 
fuTf illingJprophecy  came  from  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1968).    ihe  research 
carried  out  by  Rosenthal-  and  Jacobsen  Involved  adialnlsterlng  a  test  to 
500  children  in  an  elementary  school.    The  teachers  were  then  Informed 
that  J3L  small  number  of  children  had  been  diagnosed  as  being  lifcely  to 
show  academic  improvement  durihg  fhe  following  year,    Wien  the  dhlldren 
were  tested  at  ^e  end  of  the  next  year,  it  was  found  that  the  children 
for  whom  the  teachers  had  high  ejjpectatlons  hacl  in  fact  impr^oved 
academically,  even  though  there  h^d  been  no  factual  basis  for  the  original 
determination  of  their  Success.    Othgr  researchers  have  also  demonstrated 
-the  influence  of  standardized  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement  on 
teachers'  expectations  and  have  docimeoted , -along  with,  Leacock,  that 
teachers  expect  less  of  lojrer-class  children  thap  they  do  of  middle-class 
children.    Rlst-  (1977)  suggested  that  research  on  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  be  incorporated  into  ^he  wider  field  of  labeling  theory^,  and, 
stated  that  the  analysis  of  teacher  expectations  produces  results  which 
are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  study  of  deviance. 

Although  Leacock  recognized  that  the  condition  of  poverty  itself 
creates  scholastic  difficulties  for  many  children,  she  nonetheless 
thought  that  the  schools  ser^  only  to  aggravate  these  difficulties. 
Arguments  similar  to  Leacock' s  have  been  offered  by  Levy  (1969)  and  Rlst 
(1973)  and  have' been  popularized  by  writers  such  as'Kohn  (1967)  and  ^ozol 
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(1966),     Rise's^  account  of  teaching  methods  in  a  St^  Louis  school 
demonstrated  the  complex  relAtionship  between  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  teacherSi  and  the  class  positions  of  .the  children.    What  emerges  from 
'his  account  is  -th^t*  the  poorest/ children  do  in  fact  enter  school  with 
taore  limited  vocabularies  and  general  knowledge  than  the  children'  from 
more  affluent  hom^eS.    But,  according  to  Rist,  it  is  nbt  so  much  the  - 
^    inadequacies  of  ahd  children  but  the  >lndif ference  with  whiqh  they  are 
treated  that  is  responsible  jEor  their  poor  academic  performance* 

Ogbu  (1978)  has  presented  an  argument  which  may  be  seeh  to  be 
related  to  ^dfee  put  forward  by  Leacock  >ii^d  Levy;  even  though  his 
theoretical  framework  is  different  from  tffl^s.    He  suggestedS:$l\at 
performance  in  school  is  directly  related  to  future  expectations; 
black  children  perform  (on  the  average)  less  well  than  white  children 
-  since  they  lack  what  Ogbu  terms  "incentive  motivation."  Using  data  from' 
Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  India,  Japan,  and  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  he  argues  that  whenever  a  group  possesses  low  cast€) status 
and  has  limited  Job  opportxmlties ,  its  children  will  perceive  the         '  ri 
limltatlong^  In^dsed  upon  their  advancement,  and  will,  accordingly,  fall 
to  develop  competitive  skills.     In  order  to  reinforce  his  position,  Ogbu' 
,   points  out  that  black  females  in  the  United  States,  whose  Job  opportunities^ 
^  are  less  limited  than  those  of  b^lack  males,  perform  better  in  school  than 
their  male  counterparts.  '  It  wou^d  seem  that  the  chief  difference 
between  Leacock' s  argument  and  that  of  Ogbu  Is  tha't  the  former  relates 
school  failure  to  low  teacher  expectation,  while  the  latter  relates  it  to 
the  ^students'  oifn  low  expectations  of  their -future  chance  of  success  in.  a 
racist  society.  i 

4.     Explanations  of  lower--class  school  failure  in  4:erms  of  unequal 
treattJjent  in  school  are  often  past  of  a  voider  analysis  of  the  educational' 
system  as  a  means  of  maintaining  class  differences.    Those  who  hold  this 
view  of  education  maintain  that  as  long  as  society  remains  divided  along 
class  lines,  lower-cla^s  children  must,  of  necessity,  perform  poorly  in 
school.    Levy  (1969)  argued  that  • 

^  .     .  .  ^  ' 

When  ghetto  education  falls  to  accomplish  ^ts 
.  public  goals  ♦   .  .  people  blame  the  inadequacy 

•     ^    .df  the  education  if  they  are  liberals,  and  the 

inferiority  of  the  children  if  they  are  conservative. 
Few  educational  ideologies  focus  on  the  political 
tasjk  of  ghetto  schools,     (p.  xili)  * 

.  This  task,  according  to  Levy,  i,s  to  fall  to  train  their  children  for 
^  mlddle-clasa  life.    The  njore  the  educational  system  is  pppularly  viewed 
as  provipding  a  channel  for  social  mobility,  the  mor€^  likely  it.  is, 
according  to  this  argument,  that  personal  failure  will  be  accepted  wirh 
resignation.     It  would  seem  that  acceptance  of  failure  as  the  fault  of 
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the  individual  might  be  more  likelpto  occur  in  low^r-clasr^chil^r^n  of 
the  same  racial  or  ethnic-group  as*  the  middle  and  upper  classes ;  where 
racial  and  ethnic  (distinctions  serve  to  blur  class  distinctions,  one 
might  ex:pect  that  individuals  iij  an  underprivileged  group  ^might  be 
less  willing  to  blame  themselves  for  scholastic  failure,  and  more  *  * 

likely  to  blame  a  society  that  relegates  those  groups  to  a  subordinate 
status  •    But  in  the  view  , of 'writers  such  as  Clark  (1960),  the  schools  by 
Internalizing  failure  help'  to  legitimize  inequality  in  a  society  which 
should  theoretically  be  equal.  ^ 

As  viewed  by  scholars  such  as  Bowles  and  Gintls,  it*is  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  analyze  educational  systems  wltftout  first  considering  social 
relations  of  production.    Along  with  Althusser,  sAio  has  termed  schools 
"ideological  state  apparatuses,"  thsy  regard  the  educational  system  as 
,sen8^.ng  to  reptoduce  divisij)n  of  labor  in  a  capitalist  society.    Bowles  • 
•(197Z)  stated'T^mirat  "in^ualitles  iru  feducation  are  •   .  •  s^en  as  part  of 
the  evils  of  capitalist  afociety , 'and  likel^fdtj  persisti-^  long,  as  capitalism 
survives"  (p.  137%.    Bowles  regarded  the  separation  of  the  worker  from 
control  over  production  and  the  resulting  social  division  of  labor 
between  the  controll^s  and  the  controlled  as  a    crucial  element  in, 
shaping  the  role  of  schooling  in  capitalist  society.    Viewed  in  this 
light,  education  is  seen  as  a  faechanism  that  helps  to  insure  social 
control  and  political  stability.     By  determining  the  positions  of  children 
^•'"^thin  the  class  system,  education  serves  to  legitimize  the  social. 

structure.    Bowles  pointed  out  that  children  from  the  90th  per'^entile  in 
the  class  distribution  (social  class  being  defined  by  the  Income, 
occupation,  and  educational  level  of  the  parents)  may  be  expected 
to  receive  over  four ^ and  one-4ialf  more  yeaps  of  schooling  than  children 
from  the  10th  pex^centile.  '  >toreover, -^according  to  Bowles,  thos^  children - 
who  remain  in  school  (or  college)  longer  receive  an  increasingly  larger 
annual  public ' subsidy.  f 

Bowles  also  argued  that  the  social  division  of  labor. gives  rise  to 
distinct  class  subcultures,  with  different  values,  personality  traits, 
expectations,  and  chlfdrearing  practices,  all  of  ^ich  affect  children's 
responsiveness  to  a  school  situation.    Since  the  social  class  differences 
in /scholastic  achievement  are  greater  than  would  be  accounted  for  by 
/dixferences  in  financial  resources  alone  (Coleman,  1966) BowJ^es  (1977) 
maintained  that  / 

Class  differences  in' the  total  effect  of  schooling 
are  .   .  .  due  primarily  to  differences  in  .  .  . 
,  class  subculture.    The  educational  system  serves 

less  to  change  the  results  of  the  primary 
sc^cialization  in  the  home  than  to  ratify  them 
and-^  render  them  in  adult  form.    The  complementary 
relationship  between  family  socialization  and  schools 
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'  serves  to  reprdduce  piatterns  of  class  culture  from 
.  generation  to  generation!    (p.  147) 

This  argument  may  appear  to  "be  clpsely- related  to  those  of  Coleman  (1966) 
and  of  Bernstein,  and  to  adherents  of  the  culture  of  poverty  theory,  even 
though  Bowles'  basic  ideological  fripiwork  is  quite  different,  if  not 
froni  Bernstein's,  at  least  from'  most  American  proponents  of .a  theory  of 
cultuifal  deprivation.    The  Implications  for  policy  are  very  different. 
Thode  who  accept  a  culture  of  poverty  explanation  for  the  school  failure 
of  lower-»clas8  children  usually  believe  that  compensatory  programs  such 
as  Head  Start  cati  help  to  remedy  the  situation;  Marxists  such  as  Bowles 
are  more  pessimistic.    In  his  view,  as  long  as  society  remains  divided 
along  class  lines,  lower-Krlass  children  must  inevitably  perform  poorly  in 
§chool,  and  no  amount  of  intervention,  short  of  rearranging  the  economic 
structure  of  society,  can^h^lp  them  to  any  significant  degree. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity 
' and  performance  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  socialist  countries 
such  as. the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  probably' more  accurate,  as  Bowles 
and  Gintis  have  in  fact  pointed  out,  to  relate  educational  inequality 
to  a  hierarchical  division  of  labor,  ^ich  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  in  capitalist  countries,  rather  than  simply  to  capitalism.    It  is 
obviously  a  simpler  matter  to  abolish  capitalism  than  it  is  to  ej^imlnate 
a  labor  hierarchy.^  JP 

/    Although,  the  explanation  of  educational  inequality  offered  by^ 
writers  such  aa^ Bowles  and  Gintis  is  satisfying  in  its  apparent- 
cOTprehensiveness,  on  closer  examination  .It  possesses  laany  of  the 
drawbacks  commoti  to  other  ej^lanatlons  of  the  problem.    Although  most 
writers  on  the  subject  would  acknowledge  that  It  is  possible  for  some 
lower-*claSs  children  to  achieve,  and  some  writers  will  even  say  that  the 
class  system  needs  to  allow  some  upward  mobility  as  a  "safety  valve"  for 
class  discontent,  few  of  the  arguments  presented  In  any  way  help  to 
explain  Indiyidi^al  successes  or  failures.    Obviously,  socioeconomic 
status  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  such  as 
individual  differences  in  personality  and  learning  style.  Marjoribanks 
(1972)  has  detK>nstrated  that  the  learning  environment  of  the  home 
can  affect,  a  child's  performance  on  dertaiu  mental  ability  scores. 
He  Identified  eight  environmental  forces  land  examined  their  effect 
on  test  scores.    His  results  show  that  vefrbal,  number,  and  reasoning 
abilities  are  the  most  influenced  by  the  environmental  ^forces  he  has 
isolated,  and  that  spatial  ability  is  the  least  affected."   It  may  be  that 
personality  characteristics  that  contribute  to  academic  success  in  one 
socioeconomic  group  are  not  necessarily  those  that  would  guarantee 
success  in  an  individual  frcro  another  socioeconomic  group.  Individual 
differences  in  verbal  and  cognitive  style  presumably  interact  with 
socioeconomic  and  other  factors  to  affect  any  one  individual's  chances  of 
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academic  success  or  failure.    A  discussion  of  Individual,  verbal  and 
cognitive  styles  is  outside  the  ^ope  of  t^iis  chapter,  but  it  may  be 
.  relevant  to  consider  research  that  seeks  to  explain  the  relationship 

between  these  individual  differences  and  class  distinctions  in  the 
s  educational  system.    According  ^  Witkin  (1965),  individuals  may  possess 
^one  of  two  basic  types  of  cognitive  style:     f ield-depianderit  and  field- 
^^ndepefident A  field-dependent  individual,  Witkin  maintains,  is  one 
whose  cognitive  and . perceptual  processes  are  poorly  differentiated 
and  articulated.    A  f ield-^independent  individual  has  a  greater^  ability 
to  abstract  important  features  from  surrounding  detail;  he  apparently 
also  possesses  a  greater  ^ense  of  his  own  separation  from  the  outside 
world  and  thus  is  better  at  sorting  problems  requiring  the  isolation  of 
essential  el«aents.    Wltjcln  claims  that  there  is  no  significant  correlation 
between  these  two  basic  types  of  cognitive  styles  and  socioeconomic^ 
status.  .  ^ 

Drucker  (1971)  has  illustrated  the  range  of  stylistic  and  personal,^ 
responses  that  children  may 'demonstrate  invest  situations.     He  maintaiilSd 
that  these  responses  are  associated  with  certain  class-bound  styles. 
Furthermore,  he  stated  that  in  some  circumstances  different  styles  may  '  m. 
"become  maladaptive,  and  lead  to  functional  failure  for  quite  different  tr 
reasons"  (p.  53) •    Drucker  cited  the  different  responses  he  obtained  from 
children  to  whom  he  was  administering  a  test  of  number  conservation.  / 
Development  of  the  concept  qf  conservation  Is  generally  considered  to 
demonstrate  a  certain  level  of  conceptual  maturity,  and  some  researchers 
have  found  that  lower-class  children  tend  to  do  less  well  in  tests  of 
number  conservation  than  do  adults.     Drucker,  however,  pointed  out^ 
Chat  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  class-bound  differences  in  children's' 
responses  to  the  tests,  must  be  considered  In  any  interpretation  of 
findings  based  on  the  tests,  and  emphasized  that  convftcitional  techniques 
of  testing  and  nwsasurement  have  yielded  distorted  impressions  of  ability. 

tacey  (1970)  studied  an  English  selective  high  school  and  attempted 
to  &eek  out  the  reasons  why  working-class  boys  did  not  achieve  as  well  as 
middle-class  boys*    What  is  impressive  about  his  study  was  that  he  was  ' 
aware  that  socioeconomic  class  is  only  one  of  many  variables  determining 
educational  success.    By  contrast,  school  studies  such  as  those  by 
Leaaock,  Livy,N^nd  Rlst  appear  sadly  one-dimensional^  'Lacey  is  con9erned 
to  discover  th»  factors  leading  not  "^nly  to  working-class  failure,  but  to 
working-class  success,  and,  in  turn,  to  both  success  and  fallAre  of 
middle-class  boys.     In  the  school  studied,  cases  of  middle-cZass  high 
achievers  with  a  t^i^h  level  of  parental  encouragement  were  fairly  commdn, 
as  were  cases  of  worVing-class  low  achievers  with  a  loW  level  of  parental 
encouragement.    However,  these  cases  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the 
possibilities,  and  cases  of  working-class  high  achievers  vH.'th  low  parental 
encouragement  and  of  middle-class  low  achievers  with  high  parental 
encouragement  also  occurred  though  admittedly  with  leas  frequency.  Lacay 
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viewed  the  boys  and  their  parents  as  competing  teams  in  the  educational 
processi^  with  the  boy  ''filling  the  role  of  competitor  and  the  parents 
that  of  coafch"  (p»  125)  •    Lacey  isolated  three  types  of  resources  of  the 
family  teams — psychological,  social,  and  cultural.    Although  the  family'^s'"' 
social  g^osition  is  only  one  of  the  factors  inf ltj[encing  s^ievement,  it 
Eaay^not  always,  be  possible  to  isolate  it  from  the' psychological  and 
cultuJN^ resources  of  a  family.         '  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  cases  given  by  Lacey,  that  of  a  working-class  hi«h 
«^chiever  with      low  level  of  parental  encouragement,  is  interesting  in 
^*J:hat  it  demonstrates  yet  another  set  of  factors  leading  to- achievement;  ^ 
-namely,  encouragement  and  support  f rom -t^he  teachers.     In  the  particular 
C^se  described,  tbe  boy  is  able  to  achieve  in  spite  of  an  apparently' 
disadvantaged  home  background  and  ^n  uncooperative  feather.    The  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  sqhool,  combined  with  the  boy's  own  high 
intelligence,  ability,  ajad  psychological  ^strength  to  withstand  the 
ambivalence  between  his  school  culture  and  that  of  his  peer  and  neighborhood 
cultures^,  all  served  to  contribute  to  high  achievement  in  this  particular 
boy's  case*    /However,  as  Lacey  pointed  out,  it  would  not  have  been. 
surprising-Tin  fact,  it  would  have  been  more  usual — if  the  boy  had  joined 
•  the  antigroup  culture  within  the  school,  to  which  many  of  the  working--class 
boys  were  predisposed.    Oh  two  occasions  the  boy  was  on  the  threshhold  of 
.'deterioration,  but  fortunately  never  fully  embarked  on  t\je  path  that 
■'Lacey  outlined  as  "bad  behavior       ^  punishment  and  damaged  reputation 

^JLow  nKDtivation  ■    »n  poor  work       »  and  no  homework      >^  more  punishment 
eventually  inability  to  do  the  work"  (p.  143)  ^  a  path  that  many  of 
the  working-class  boys  followed.  ^ 

In  discussing  the  value  of  support  and  encouragement  from  parents, 
Lacey  made  Che  point  that  middle-clas%  parents  are  able  to  demonstrate 
their  support  in  more  Effective  ways  than  are  the  working-class  parents. 
He  cited  instances  pt  middle-class  parents  exerting  successful  pressure 
on  the  school  to  place  thei^^on  in  an  advanced  class^  demonstrating  the 
aibtlity  of  "articulate,  ambitious,  middle^class  parents"  to  "manipulate 
the  ideology  of'  the  school"  (p.  76).     In  the  school  whl^h  Lacey  studied, 
streaming  (tracking)  of  pupils  was  practiced,  and  the  parents  were 
concerned  less  with  the  diagnostic  and  pedagogic  aspects  of  the  process 
Chan  they  were  with  its  associated  subcultural  effects.     Whereas  both 
working-cla^s  and  middle-class  parents  were  likely  to  have  fears  about 
the  socially  undesirable  consequences  of  a  boy's  being  placed  in  a  low 
stream  (track),  the  middle-class  parents  tended  to  be  more  aware  that  any 
objections  they  had  should  be  expressed  to  tea^chers  in  purely  educational 
terms.     The  working-class  paren^ts  tended  to  be  less  sophisticated  and  to 
state  openly  thei^.  reasons  for  not  wanting  a  boy  to  be  placed  in  a  partic- 
ular  class,  thus  failing  to  convince  the  te|eher8  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  arguments.     In  general  there  appears  tto  have  been  a  greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  It^fien  to  middle-class 
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prarents  who  were  able  to  manipulate  the  ideologies  accepted  ti^ 
teachers.    "Their  status  in  the  geiipral  social  structure  .  .  .    helped  to 
make  this  manipulation  acceptable'/  (p.  136).  ^  ^ 

J        Instances  that  did  not  conform  to  the  established  correlation 
between  academic  achievement  and  social  class,  i.e.,  a  worklag*-class  boy 
from  a  l^rge  family  succeeding  in  school,  or  an  upper-middle  class  boy 
from  a  smaller  family  failing,  highlighted  an  important  point  for  Lacey: 

There  is  a  degree  of  autonomy  in  the  system  of  ^'''V  * 

social  relations  in  the  classroom  which  can  ^ 
transcend  external  factors  and  even  differences 
o£  intelligence.    Sjcternal  factors,  such  as  social 
class,  and  intelligence  have  to  be  fed  through  th& 
inte^laal  system  of  relations  with^Ln  Che  classroom. 
If  the ^possessor  of  advantages  in  the  external 
system  fails  to  feed  them  in  correctly  (some  factor 
in  the  internal  system  might  intervene)  they  can  be 
misunderstood  or  even  ignored.    On  the  other  hand, 
positive  rewards  can  come  from  skill  in  manipulating 
^'Internal  relations;  'they  can  make  up  for  lack  of 
external  advantages  and  even  Ihtelligence,  as 
i         measured  by  an  IQ  test.     (p.  56) 

Lacey  jero^nstr^rtiad  ■|;hat  differentiation  and  polarization  occurred  as 
studjents  moved  through  the  school,  and  ^*the  resulting  pro-^  and  anti-schoOl 
subcultures  Jircre  also^linked  to  class  differentiation"  -(p.  187).  By 

differentiation,  Lacey  meant  the  sc^paratioa  and  tanking  of  students 
according  to  a  multiple  set  of  criteria'  that  liakes  up  the  normative, 
academically  oriented,  value  system  of  the  school.     It  is  a  process  which 
Is  carried  out  mainly  by  the  teachers,  whereas  the  polarization  process 
occurs  within  the  student  body  itself,  and  includes  the  formation  of  an 
antigroup  culture.    Students  may  join^uch  a  group  because  they  are  doing 
poorly  academically,  and  once  In  the  group  their  work  will  tend  to 
deteriorate  even  further. 

Lacey  contrasted  his  model  of  the  school  with  the  idea  of  the 
deferred  gratification  pattern,  which  has  been  suggested  as  characteristic 
of  middle-class  behavior,  and  an  absence  of  which  may  be  considered  to 
contribute  toward  a  culture  of  poverty.    Lacey  found  very  little  evidence 
irt  the  school  he  studied  that  deferred  gratification  in  any  way  determined 
success.     Instead,  he  observed  students  competing  for  a  flow  of  short-term 
gratifications  and  he  agreed  with  Rodman  (1963)  that  the  working  ^ass 
has  probably  internalized  achievement  norms  similar  'to  those^  of  the 
middle  class,  but,  owing  to  their  position  in  a  stt;atified  society,  are 
satisfied  (and  rationally  so)  sd.th  less  actual  achievement. 


Considerable  att^tion  has  been  given  here  to  Lacey's  work  because 
it  is  one  of  the  few  studies  that  seeks  to  give  more  than  a  simplistic 
account  of  the  relationship  between  ac^d^ic  achievement  and  other 
factors.    Although  recognizing  that,  on  tl\e  whole,  working-class  children 
do  not  perform  as  will  as  middle-class  children,  Lacey  provides  a  model 
that  nonetheless  acc^ounts  -for  the^^ successful  working-class  child,  as  well 
as  the  middle-claas  failure.    Rather  than  defying  the  importance  of 
class  as  a  determinant  of  educational  achievement,  Lacey  emphasises 
the  complexity  of  the  relationships  among  cl^ss,  individual  personality 
characteristics,  and  the  sdcial  system  of  the  school. 

The  complexity  of  factors  determining  educational  achievement  is 
also  stressed  in  the  report  of* a. study  of  high-  and  low-achieving  black 
low  SES  children  that  was  carried  out  by  Shipman,  Boroson,  Bridgeman, 
Gant,  and 'Mlkovsky  (1976).    They  concluded -that  a  multiplicity  of  positive 
and  negative  factors  were  responsibl/s  for  the  academic  performance  of  the 
children  studied.    !'It  is  not  a  particular  parent,  teacher,  or  child's 
attitude,  attribute,  or  behavior,  or  a  particular  . social  setting,  but  the 
cumulative  effects  of  their  multiple  interactions"  (p.  50)  that  determine 
success  or  failure,  and  "for  different  children,  different  clusters 
of  variables  appear  to  be  differentially  effective,  suggesting  the 
need  for  multidimensional  assessment  of  individuals  and  their  environmen|:s 
(p.  51).     Shipman  et  al .  suggested  that  a  child's  cognitive  gains  are 
likely  to  be  largest  when  there  is  support  "in  the  total  ecology  of  the 
child"  (p.  52).  .  ' 

Rossi  (1961)  has  attempted  to  set  out  determinants  of  achievement 
(including  socioeconomic  status),  that  can  be  related  to  differences 
among  students,  teachers,  schools,  and  communities^    He  maintained  that 
the  most  important  variable  in  determining  educational  achievement  is  the' 
IQ  of  the  student,  since  variations  in  IQ  levels  accounted  for  between 
40Z  and  60%  of  variations  in  levels  of  achievement.    Part  of  the  remaining 
variation  may  be  attributed  to  other  factors,  such  as  socioeconomic 
status,  achievement  motive,  teachers'  characteristics,  educational 
practices,  and  community  differences  in  academic  achievement.    Rossi  did 
not  consider  the  implications  Oi^on  his  statements  about  IQ  of  the  fact' 
that  research  woul4  establish  a  relationship  between  socioeconomic 
-status  and  IQ.    (]bviously,  if  differences  in  IQ-^scoresWy  be  attributed, 
to  whateyer.  degree,  to  differences  in  socioeconomic  status,  then  the  role 
of  socioeconomic  status  in  determining  achievement  Would  be  greater  than 
Rossi  implies. 

Ik 

Rossi  pointed  out  that  regional  differences  within  the  United  States 
are  related  to  differences  in  educational  achievement,  with  students  in 
the  north  scoring  higher  than  those  in  the  south.    Here  again,  the 
socioeconomic  dlffetencea  between  regicJtis,  may  account  for  much  of  the 
discrepancy  betveen  north  and  south. 
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Sewell  (1971)  carried  out  a  longltudini^l  study  of  approxlsaately 
9,000  high  school  students  In  Wisconsin  in  order  to  examine  inequalities 
in  opportunities  for  higher  education  and  to  Establish  slgnii^icant 
variables.     It  vas  demonstrated  that 

When  we  divide  one  cohort  into  quarters  rangitig 
from  low  to  high  on  an  Index  based  on  a  weighted 
/  coobination  of  our  Indicators  of  socioeconomic 

status^  we  estimate  that  a  high  SES  student  has 
almost  2«5  times  as  much  chaAce  as  a  low  SES 
student  of  continuing  in  some  kind  of  post- 
high  school  education.    Re  has  an  almost  4:1 
advantage  in  access  .to  college,  a  6;1  advantage 
in  college  gra4uatlon,  and^  a  9:1  advantage  in 
graduate  or  professional  education',    (p.  795) 

The  aboveHnentioned  indicators  of  socioeconomic  status  are  parental  • 
income,  fatlier's  and  mother's  educational  attainment,  and  father's 
occupation.    Each  of  the  four  socioeconomic  background  variables  was 
found  to  Have  approximately  equal  efigct  on  educational  attainment,  atld 
taken  together,  accounted- for  18Z  of  the  total  variance  in  years  of 
pqst-hlgh  school  educational  attainment.    Although  Sewell 's  study 
demoatistrated  that  socioeconomic  ^tatus  plays  an  Important  part  in 
inequality  In  higher  education,  it  also  shot^d  that  its  role  Is  far  from 
siniple  and  div^^*    "Its  effects  teW  to  be  mediated  by  largely  psychological 
fac4:ors,  which  In  turn  also  have  independent  influences  on  the  processes 
of  educational  attainment"  (Sewell,  1971,  p.  800).     Included  among 
these  social  psychological  factors  are  the  development  ^^f  cognitive 
skills,  academic  performance,  the  influence       significant  others, 
and  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 

D.  Cohen  (1972)  made  the  similar  point  that 

ability,  and  status  combined  explain  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  actual  variation  in  college  attendance. 
•As  in  the  case  of  curriculum  placement,  we  must  turn 
to  other  factors—motivation,  luck, ,  discrimination, 
chance,  and  family  encouragement  or  the  lack  of  it; — 
to  find  likely  explanations*    (p.  55) 

Cohen^s'  use  of  thfe  term  luck  a«  a  variable  In  educational  achievement 
JLs  alnrlla^  to  Jencks^s  use  of  the  term  to  explain  a  major  source  of> 


income|^  i^equ^illty ,  and  has  been  criticized  by  Karabel  and  Halsey  (1977) 

The  identification  of  unexplained  variance  with  'luck' 
aemaa  a  peculiar  one  for  a  sociologist,  but  it  is  a 
logical  resultL^f  Jencks's  decision  to  gather  data  only 
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about  individuals.    Yet  as  Bourdon  (1974)  has  argued 

in  a  review  of  Jencks,  relationships  that  are 

objectively  indeterminate  for  the  individual  may  be  * 

anything. but  random  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 

social  structure,     (p.  24)  '    "  *  ^ 

An  illuminating  study  of  the  factors  governing  academic  success 
among  members  of  an  underprivileged  group--* in  this  case  black  Americans — 
was  carried  out  in  the  1960s  by  H.  Bond  (1972)^    He  studied  the  origins 
of  and  education  received  by  black  Ph.D.'s  and -found  that  academic 
success  '\ma  not  distributed  at  random  througiu>ut  the  black  population, 
bat  was  Wlghly  9orrelat^  with  the  type  of  early  schooling  received.  The 
religloiMiy  motivated  missionary  schqlars  of  the  loror  south,  according 
to  Bond,  "established  and  sustained  %n  the  stiidents  ^r  higher  levels  of 
self-expectancy  than  their ^  accustoMd  milieu  demanded"  of  them"  '<p.  121). 
That  la  to  say,  those  children  fortunate  enough  to  live  near  these 
scholars  did  better  than  those  ^o  did  not,  and  th>e  type  of  schooling 
received  was  crucial.    This  may  seaa  a  commonplace  observation*  but 

-  it 'Is  one*  which  may  ne^  to  be  stressed  in  a  climate  of  pessimism 
about  the  efficacy  of  schooling  and  in  view  of  analyses  of  black  academic 
failure  such  as  that  by  Ogbu.    Bond, did  not,  however^  attribute  success  • 
to  superior  schools  .alone,  but  also  tct  the  intangibles  of  high  expectancy, 

.  aspiration,  motivation,  and  attainment  among  teachers  and  in  families; 
In  fact,  Bond's  conclusions-^ may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  synthesis 
of  the  views  of  many  other  ^writers  on  education,  correcting  the  one- 
sidedness  that  is  often  a  feature  of -educational  writing.  Bond's 
work  is  valuable  in  that  he  recognized  the  common  diaadvantages  shared  by 
all  black  Americans,  but  he  did  not  regard  them  as  representl^  a  solid, 
undifferentiated  ^ss,  and  was  sensitive  tl«  the  differences  tfhat  account 
for  achievement,  or  the  lack  of  itiu    Moreovyr,  he  demonstrated  the  ^ 
necessary  Interdependence  of  family^  community ,  and  school  in 'producing 
academic  achievement  add  social  mobility.    Thus,  it  Is  neither  the  family 
nbr  the  school  that  effectively  produces  a  successful  pattern  of  education 
but  the  two  in  combination  as  part  of  the  total  fabric  of  social  and 
educational  life. 

The  fact  that  there  are  variables  other  than  socioeconomic  status 
that  determine  academic  achievement  should  surprise  no  one,  but  it 
appears  sometimes  that  the  recognition  of  these  other  factors  leads  to  a 
tendency  to  dismiss  the  im^rtance  of  class  in  education.  Ravitch 
(1978),  for  instance,  ,c|txo ted  Featherman  as  noting  that  the  Sewell  study 
found  "only  18  percent  of  all  the  edufjational  differences  in  his  sample 
to  be  associated  with  class  factors  per  se"  '(p.  114).    Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  whether  this  is  a  truly  representative  statement  of  Sewell's 
findings,  there  ar^  many  who  would'Tf^estion  the  use  of  the  term  "only"  in 
ahe  quoted  sentence.     It  Vould  seem  that  the  ideologiqal  stance  of  the 
Interpreter  affects  t;he  degree  to  which  he  ascribes  importance  to  the 
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varlabj^f  of  cl^ss.    For  some,  it  is  intfilerable  that  18%  of  all  educational 
^differences  should  be  associated  with  social  class;  for  others,  it  is 
Insignificant. 

*  * 

If  there  is  ofte  outstanding  conclusion  to  be  reached  after  this  ♦ 
somewhat  cursory  review  erf  some  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
relationship  between  class  and  educational  attainment,  it  is  that, 
socioeconomic  status  is  only  one  of  many  aspects  of  human  diversity  that 
contribute  to  educational  achievement.    It    is,  however,  an  extraaely 
Important  aspect^  one  which  should  never  be  overlooked  in  evaluating  the ^ 
most  appropriate  educational  treatment  for  any  particular  individual.  It 
is  equally  clear  from  the  literature  tha^t  the  exAct  nature  of  the 
relationship  betweea  socioeconomic  status  and  educational  achievement  has 
not  been  fully  researched,  since  different  researchers  have  tended  to 
concentrate  on  one  aspect  of  the  relationship  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
There  has  b#en  a ^tendency  to  attribute  everything  to  cultural  deprivation, 
or  to  poor  schooL?,  or  to  attitudes  of  teachers,  or  to  the  ci^lldren's  low 
expectations,  or  simply  to  the  evils  of  a  class  system  in  general^  'All 
these  factors  undoubtedly  play  a  part,  but  their  relative  significance  is 
not  clear.    It  is  apparent  that  there  is  ample  .room  for  further  research 
in  this  ares. 

In  order  to  assess  the  most  effective  educational  approach  for  any 
given  Individual,  it  would  be  desirable  to  develop  a  framework  within 
which  all  the  factors  relevant  to  educational  performance  could  be 
included.     In  order  to  be  a  useful  tool,  ^iX  of  the  status  and  functional 
categories  included  would  havie  to  be  very  praise  and  sharply  defined. 
At  present,  socioeconomic  status  is  certainly  not  precire  and  sharply 
defined.    As  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  has  demonstrated,  the 
concept  of  class  had  ^different  meanings  for  different  theorists.  Moreover, 
it  is  hf no  means  clear  that  the  usual  measures  used  to  determine  socio- 
economic status  (father^'s  occupation,  parents'  education,  father's 
incOTie)  do  in  fact  adequately  characterize  status.    Karabel  and  Halsey 
(1977)  cited  ^fuller's  study  of  a  German  town  in  which  unmeasured  family 
residual  effects  accounted  for  an  additiojaal  24Z  of  the  variance  in  the 
case  of  occupational  statuses  of  brothers.     Karabel  and  Halsey  remarked;^  ' 
'%Jh«t  this  finding  strongly  suggests  is  that  these  are  elements  in  family 
background  that  though  they  are  important  in  the  determination  of  adult 
status,  are  not  captured  by  the  usual  techniques"  (Karabel  &  Halsey, 
p.  24).^   They  also  pointed  out  that  Bowles  also  suspected  that  the  usual 
methods  of  measuring  the  effects  of  socioeconomic  status  systematically 
underestimate  th^.     Bowles  suggested  that^'the  transmission  of  personality 
-attributes,  determiniid '  in  part  by  parental  position  in  the  hierarchy  of 
work  relations,  is  an  important  component  of  family  background'^  (cited  In 
Karabel  &  Hals4y,^  1977,  p.  24).    The'fact  that  the  measures  of  socioeconomic 
status'  have  yet  to  be  fully  and  clearly  defined  may  or  may  not  aacount 
for  difficulties  in  comparing  class  status  between  different  ethnic  ^ 
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groups.     For  example,  Ogbu  (1978)  claimed  that  class  status  cannot 
explain  why  blacks  as  a  group  do  not  perform  as  well  as  whites,  especially 
where^he  two  groups  have'  comparable  class  characteristics.    But  Rist 

,(  1973)  quoted  findings  by  Cohen,  Pettigrew,  and  Riley  to  _thi&  effect  that  ^ 
"when  controls  for.  the  influence  of  social  classt  were  impiased,  the  impact 
of  racial  differences  became  nearly  nonexistent"  (c|ted  in  Rist,  1973, 

^p.  16).    This  statement  and  Ogbu's  are  so  contradictory,  that  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  not  using* the  same  type  of  conceptual  schemes.'  If 
one  accepts  the  view  that  classes  are  emergent,  and  not  fixed,  then  the 
comparison  between,  say,  the  black  lower  class,  ariB  the  white  lower  class, 
becomes  specious.*  What  then  may  become  significant  is  differential 
historical  experience. 
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-  ■  CHAPTEk  4 

The  Pedagogical  Relevance  of  Sex  Differentiation 

^  liancy  Bordier 

Sex  Dlff erentlatloQ  and  Educational  Opportunity 

SeK  differences  have  alwaysp  been  the  object  of  curiosity  ancT,  at 
least  within  some  cirtles,  contention.    Genetic/biological  differences 
between  oales  and  females,  as  well  as  :social  differences  in  the  roles  ^ 
.  they  play,  have  been  used,  for  example,  by , protagonists  in  what  has  been 
termed  ''the  war  betwe.en  the  sexes'*  as  evidence  of  the  alleged-  superiority 
(or  inferiority)  of  one  sex  as  opposed  to  the  other* 

Recently,  debate  about  sex  differences  has  b^ode  rSSr'e  acrimonious 
than  in  the  past.    This  is  due,  , at  least  in  part,  to  changed  in  women's  .. 
roles  within  the  family  and  in  economic,  political,  -and  social  life,  and 
to  challenges  of  the  traditional  notions  about  what  men's  roles  should 
be— within  the  family,  as  well  as  in  their  relationships  with  women  in 
economic,  political,  and  social  spheres.   *As  this  protagonists  seek,  not 
only  to  Infprm  but  to  persuade  on  the  basis  of  scientific  argument, 
conteiKiing  viewpoints  abdut  their  social  -roles  bring  up  basic  questions 

^  about  whether  there  are  important  sex  differences — genetically, 
biologically,  and  behaviorally — and  whether  these  differeti^s  are 
functional  for  individuals  S:hemiselves  and  for  ^society.    Most  people  agree 
that  the  roles  of  the  two^ sexes  have  differed  in  the  past,  but  many 
people  are  questioning  whether  these  diffeTBnces  are  as      tensive  as 
popular  images  hold  them  to  be*     Furthermore,  many  people  are  questioning 
whether  real  and  apparent  differences'  are  inevitable  or  desirable, 
whether  they  will  continue  in  the  future,  and,  if*choice  exists,  whether^ 
they  should  continue  to  exist.     Can  one  say  that  sex-differentiated  role^ 

•are  inevitable  because , genet ic/biological  differences  can  be  shown  to 
determine  them?    Ot  because  cultural  values  and  socialization  processes 
determine  them?    Or  because  genetic/biological  and  cultural  phenomena 
interact  in  predetermining  ways? 
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Clearly,  some  groups  and  individuals  tend  to  call  attention  to 
differences  that  appear  to  be  stable  and  apparently  universal,  especially 
those  differences  that  they  vlsh  to  attribute  to  genetic^(biological 
factors.     (Sete,  for.example,  Tiger,   1970* )    For  Insofar  as  these  attributes 
are  valued  and  socially  utilized  In  different  ways,  ihdividuaXs  possessing 
them  can  be  ranked  differently  In  soclifetal  stratification  systems,  and  can 
be  conferred  different  status  and  prerogatives.  .  * 

Still  dther^groups  seem  equally  <letetmined  to  contest  rigid 
characterizations  of  sex  ^cftf  f erence^*     (See  Mead,  1949/1970O    They  point 
to  the  variable  contribution  of  both  genetic/bio4.ogical  and  cultural 
factors  In* Influencing -behavior*    The  lack  of  stability  and  frequency  in 
the  appearance  of  assertedly  sex-linked  traits  /Cs  thought  to  weaken 
attempts  to  assign  trait  differences  to  the  twp  sexes.    The  variations 
are  thought  to  suggest  greater  relativity  of  p€?rvc^ived  sex  differences, 
as  well  as  greater  mutability  in  these  differences,  through  either 
natural  processes  or  deliberate  Intervention. 

Some  groups  even  contend  that  the  search  for  sex  dif f erancesr*per  se 
Is  a  sex-biased  attempt  to  Justify  and  create  se;c-role  development  and 
hence  limit  the^  developmental  pbtentlal  of  both  sexes  (Saf lllos-Rothschlld, 
1978).    These  groups  appear  t?o  havis  a'more  fluid  view  of  human  developmental 
possibilities  than  others.  Insofar  as  the  latters'  perceptions  of  the 
future  projects  sex-biased  <iy.vlsloas  of  labor  regardless 'of  whether  the 
two  sexes  have  opposing,  complementa^ry ,  or  identical  roles. 

In  these  opposing  perspectives,  consequently,  one  can  see  very 
different  images,  hopes,  and  fears  for  the  future.    One  group  of 
protagonists  seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  ascertairiing  whether  future 
divisions  of  labor  should  find  woiMn  developing^qualities  and  skills  so 
th^t  they  behave  more  like  men  in  the  marketplace,  or  whether  they  should 
continue  to  be  homebound  and  community-bound  as  progenitors  and  organizers 
of '  consumption^  wfiether  men  should  develop  qualities  and  skills  so  that 
they  behave  more  like  women  in  the  home  and  community^,  or  whether  they 
should  continue  Co  be  absorbed  in  the  marketplace  (Ross%  1976).    The  last 
group  mentioned,  however,  show^  little  Inclination  to  limit  Its  vision  of 
t^e  fufifure  to  a  projection  of  sex-^blased  perspectives  on  the  past  and 
present*       ,  '  i         .  ^ 

Therefore,  sex  differences  continue  to  attract  attention  and 
contention,  beca;ise  many  p^ple  have  a  vested  Interest  in  using  an 
understanding  of  such  4if^^rences  to  Justify  erosion  of  them  through 
either  natural  or  contrived  processes*    This  degree  of  partisanship  does 
not  necessai^lv  provide  a  fruitful  context  for  scientific  inquiry.  Yet 
systematic  eMminatlon  of  the  nature  of  sex  differences  is  urgently 
speeded,  particularly  with  respect  to  their  variability  and  malleability* 
since  It  is  clear  that  perceptions,  of  these  differences  and  the  extent  to 
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which  they  are  manipulable  affect  the  way  individuals  are  treated.* 
Expectations  as  to  what  behaviors  are  appropriate  for  each  sex,  as  well 
as  what  behaviors  are  possible  and  desirable,  affect  the  way  individuals  *" 
develop  within  societal  institutions.    Real  and  imUgined  sex  differences, 
as  well  a9  similarities,  do  affect  -individuat'and  institutional  management 
of  hupian -developmental  processes,  and  the  realization  of  human  potential. 
A  ipciety  seeking  to  maximize  human  development ' requires  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  pf  all' those  fafctors  found  to, affect  developmental  possibilities. 
Sex  differences  and  similarities  must  be  sciantif ically  examined,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  yariatioos  in  the  stability  and  frequency  of  their 
appearances  and  their  c^ses— particularly  those  that  are  subject  to 
human  and  institutional  sontrol. 

The  pedagogical  relevance  of  sex  differences  derives  its  theoretical 
and  practical  significance,  from  this  'framework  of  analysis.  Clarification 
of  sex  differences,  similarities,  variations,  and  naitability  is  required- 
to  counteract  conceptual  and  empirical  distortions  concerning  sex-role 
differentiation.    This  task  is  of  particular  significance  in  the  context 
of  Che  argumai^tmade  by  .Rowing  numbers  of  groups  and  individuals  that 
alleged  sex  ditfferencea  have  been  used  in  unf ounded^^_s<^eotyped  ways  as 
the  basis  for  allocating  statuses  and  roles  amo«g  ifiales  and  females 
in  »uch'a>ay  as  to  restrict  the  developmental  possibilities  of  both 
sexes,  particularly  females.     (See  Fishel  &  Pottker,  1977.)^  Status 
allocations  are*' said  to  reflect  arbitrary  bias,  based  on  stereaj&yped 
notions  that  attribute  genetic/biological  as  well  as  culturall^cqulred, 
behavioral  differences  to  males  and  females  in  such  a  way  as  tb  deny 
either  or  both  full  access  to  the  statuses  and  opportunities  tfcat  ,they 
are  capable  of  assuming.    These  groups  and  individuals  allege^ that 
sex-differentiated  role  allocations  r-eflect  unfounded  beliefs  about 
genetic/biological  And  culturally-in'duced  differences  as  well  las  arbiccary 
social  practices,  which  act. as  self-fulfilling  prophecies,  channeling  the 
davelopjMnt  of  both  males  and  females  into  stereotyped  patterns  narrower 
than  the  full  range  of  qualities,'  needs,  and  abilities  they ^may  possess 
or  be  capable  of  developing.    They  claim  that  the  development  of  both 
sexas  is  constricted  by  these  expectations^'lnsof ar  as  the'y  are  embedded 
in  pervasive  cultural  values  and  structured  developmental  processes 
propagated  by  fortaative  societal  institutions,  of  which  the  school  is  a 
prime  example.  ■ 

Restriction  and  constriction  of  males'  and  females'  development  by 
the  school  is  evidenced  by  sex  differential  in  academic  achievement  and 
in  acces's  to  occupational  status  and  opportunity ^    Sexual  stereotyping 
of  school.ing  outcomes  is  documented  by  1975  d^ta  from  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.    Relative  equity  in  early  school 
years  between  the  tw6  sexes  is  superseded  by  sex  differentials  in  major 
subject  areas.    Members  of  each  sex^tend  to  develop  specializations  in 
different  areas  and  to  outperform  the  opposite  sex  in  that  area.  (However, 


females'  leads  are  eventually  lost,  and  males'  leads  are  retained.) 
Though  aptitude  test  scores  of  young  boys  and  girls  temTnbt  to  show 
significant  sex  differences,  even  on  fcests  of mathematical  reasoning  and 
spatial  relations  significant  sex  differentials  eirorge  (Boocock,  1976, 
Chapter  5).    Males  and  females  perform  equally  in  mathematics,  science, 
social  studies,  and  citizenship  until  the  pnset  of  adolescence*  However, 
by  age  13,  female  performance  In  these  areas  begins  to  decline,  never  to 
recover.     In  middle  elementary  school  years,  females  begin  to  outacliieve 
males  in  reading,  writing,  literature,  and  tests  of  verbal  ability. 
.However,  by  age  9,  their  performance  begins  to  decline  until  by  age  26-35 
they  lag  behind  males*     Sex-typing  of  achievement  In  different  subject 
areas  precedes  sex  differentials  in  future  educational  opportunities.  In 
the  nation's  vocational' education  programs,  71Z  of  the  136  instructional 
areas  have  at  least  75%  of  their  students  of  one  sex  or  the  other. 
"Females  predominate  in  those  programs  providing  preparation  for  the 
lower-paying  occupations"  (Matthews  &  McCune,  Note  1,  p.  3).  Almost 
one-half  of  the  instructional  areas  have^90%  of  one  sax  or  the  other. 
Furthermore,  in  the  past,  a  higher  percentage  of  boys  than  girls  of 
equal  nihility  tdTided  to  enroll  in  the  college  preparatory  track  of 
high  school.    Males  tend  to  win  more  merit  scholarships,  receive  greater 
amounts  of  financial  assistance  for  higher  education,  have  lower  grade 
point  averages  than  women  entering  college,  and  complete  more  years  of 
college  and  postgraduate  study.  ^ 
• 

In  the  labor  market,  sex  stereotyped^  constructive  develop^nt  has 
also  been  documented.    AcctJfaiag  to  the  1978  Statistical  Report  of  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  males  tend  t^o  occupy 
disproportionate  numbers  of  bliue  dollar  Jobs,  compared  to  females,  and 
females  a  disproportionate  number  of  white  collar  Jobs,  compared  to 
males.    Additional  sex  differentiation  within  occupational  categories  has 
been  noted,  as  specific  Jobs  comprising  the^lfferent  categories  have 
been  shown'  to  be  sex-typed..    According  to  census  Hata,  women  are  much 
less  likely  than  men  to  b<^  in  the  m^Jor,  high  status  white  collar 
occupational  group,  "ttenagers  and  administrators  .   .  .  ^  (Wolf  &  Fligstein, 
1979,  p.  236) Even  in  the  social  sector  professions  where  women  tend  to 
be  overrep'resented  in  proportion  to  their  total  number  in  comparison  to 
men,  the  occupants  of  the  higher-level  supervisory  positions  in  these 
professions  tend  to  ov4rrepreseiit  men,  in  proportion  to  their  total 
nutiiber.     In* general,  even  when  women  have  the  same  educal^onal  and 
dccupatlonal  i^tatus,  t^ey  are  much  less  likely  than  men  to  be  in  positions 
of  authority.- 

These  data  indicate  that  males  and  females  have  developed  dissimilar 
abllitle^,  skills,  and  Interests  that  equip  them  inequitably  to  attain 
acc^s  to  educational  and  occupational  opportunities  and  status.  For 
many  groups  in  society,  the  responsibility  for  these  diverse,  and  in  some 
spheres  Inequitable, . patterns  of  sex-role  development  lies  witty  such 
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fonaatlve  institutions  as  the  schools.     So  convincing  have  their  arguments 
been  that  legislation  such  as  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  has  been  passe^d  mandating  the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  bias  in  the 
allocation^f  educational  opportunities  to  the- two  sexes.    Tiife  legislations 
contain  numerous  assumptions  regarding  sex  differeoces.  some  of  which  are 
supported  by  existing  'scientific  evide'nce  and  some  of  which  have  not 
begun  to  be  explored.     One  of  these  assumptions  is  that  existing  sex 
differences  can  be  environmentally  ^aanipulated,  and  thauenough  is  known 
about  the  nature  of  sex  differences,  including  their  variability,  mutability, 
and -malleability,  as  well  as  about  educatiorfffl  processes,  so  that  schools 
can  Institutidnally  manage  the  development  of  males  and  females  in  order 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  arbitrary  and  individually  undesirable  sex 
differentiation  of  behaviors.    Yet  it  is  not  cl-ear  that  this  assumption 
can  be  supported  on  the  basis  of  existing  evidence.     It  can  be  seen  from 
a  passing  glance  at  the  literature  that,  inquiry  into,  sex  differentiation"' 
is  at  a  rudimentary  stage,  not  to  mention  inquiry  into  the  processes  for 
deliberately  managing  it.  "  ' 

Studies  in  biology  and  psychology,  for  example,  indicate  that  some 
scholars  have  tended  to  focus  on  differences  distinguishing  the  two 
sexes,  others  on  similarities  linking  them,  and  others  on  variations 
within  and  between  both  sexes  (Chafetz.  1978).     Others  focus  on  what 
seems  to  be  genetically  determined  and  hence  appears  to  exert  a  fairly 
stable  influence;  others  focus  on  what  is  environmentally  induced  and 
hence  viirlable  according  to  external  conditions  (Block,   1976).  Yet 
others  have  focused  attention  on  the  reciprocal  influence  of  biological     .  , 

.functioning  and  environment,  seeing  behavior  and  roles  ^s  thje!  variable 
and  highly  unpredictable  outcome  of  the  interplay  of  both.     (See.  for 
example,  ^Maccoby  &  Jacklin.  1974,  Chapters  6  and  7..) 

I'  '  ■  ■ 

Thu^  the  subject  of  sex  differences  prompts  questions  such  as  the 
following:     Are  there  important  differences?    Are  they, should  they,  will 
they  be,  more  important  than  similarities  in  determining  behavior  to 
justify  their  serving  as  the  basis  of  sex-differentiated  role  allocation? 
To  what  extent  are  differences  mutdble  or  immutable,  controllable  or 
uncontrollable,  and  what  caupes  thei^  to  be  so?    Since  we  must  assume 
thfere  will  >  those  who  will  attempt!  to  manipulate  them,  particularly  in 
the  school- setting,  among  those  diff^ences  that  are  malleabli,  according 
to  whose  definitions  of  needs  and  desires  will  they  be  manipulated?  How 
can/will  school  administrative  and  pedagogical  processes  Integrate  and 
manage  these  preferences  into  school  decision-making  implementations  and' 
evaluation?  N, 

This  question  is  particula»ly  significant  In  the  context  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  societal  debate  about  sex-biased  patterns  of  role 
allocation.    Some  groups  are  already  seeking  to  use  the  schools  to 
influence  the  socialization  of  the, two  sexes  .so  that  past  patterns  of 
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^  sex-differentiated  role  allocation^,  inside  and  outside  the  school,  are 

weakened  and  eliminated  (Fishel  &  Pottker,  1977).     Yet  these  groups  are 

*>  * 

not  necessarily  in  agreement  about  which  sex,  belonging  to  which  social 
class  dr  to  which  racial  or  ethnic  group,  I3  most  in  need  of  exceptional 
Institutional  support  to  attain  this  objective,  nor  how  the*  roles  to 
which  they  are  to  "he  allocated  oaist  be  redesigned  to  eliminate  previous 
bias. 

For  example,  national  and  Internatloaal  studies  show  that  female 
'students  of  equal  aptitude  as  male  students,  ;^en  both  are  of  mlddX^**  or 
upper-class  socioecoaomtc  status,  tend  not  to  utilize  school  resources 
and  opportunities  tb  the  same  extent  as  their  male  peers  (Poignant,  ^973; 
Purves  6f  Levlne,   1975).     Subsequently,  inequities  in  educational  achievement 
as  well  as  other  factors,  combine  to  constrict  access  to  adult  roles  in 
economic  spheres.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  many 
males,  particularly  loweft  socioeconomic  status  blacks  in  this  country,  * 
fall  to  develop  their  scholastic  aptitudes  as  well  as  their  black-^fiatot  to 
mention  white)  female  peers,  underutilizing  their  educ^^Wonal  opportunities 
in  comparison,  and  also  constricting  their  access  to  adult  roles  ^Boocock, 
1972). 


Further  divergence  is  appi^^nt  with  respect^to  the  qualities  and  sex 
roles  that  different  g^^roups  thlnfe^chools  should  encourage  males  and 
females  to  develop.     Some  think  the  schools  should  work  to  encourage 
girls  to  take  on  instrumental^  role  a<;tributes  more  closely  resembling 
those  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  boys,  %?hereas  others  think  boys 
should  he  encouraged  to  become  more  expressive  m  many  girls  are  thought 
to  be.     (See  Kaplan  &  Bean,  1976,^  Part  I.)    Others  think  that  both  sex^s 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  as  f/eely  as  possible  both  of  these 
sex-typed  qualities,  choosing  those  most  compatible  with  their  Individual 
needs  and  desires ^  (Greenberg,  1978)*     Cotlcretely,  these  diverging 
ideas  have  been  expressed  In  such  queries  as,  "Should  girls  take  more 
shop,  sKould  boys  take  home  economics,  or  should  both,  could  both,  be 
more  individually  self --determining,  developing  those  qualities  and 
abilities  that, most  fit  their  needs  and  desires.  Irrespective  of  the ^ex 
label  attached  to  any  particular  atti:lbute  or  activity?" 


^Males  in  advanced  technological  societies  have  acquired  the  stereotype 
of  tending  to  be  independent,  competitive,  individualistic,  dominant, 
forceful,  etc     Females  tend  to  be  characterized  as  dependent,  passive, 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  other,  yielding,'  gentle,  etc*     Such  qualities 
in  males'  have  been  referred  to  as  instrumental,  whereas  female  qualities 
have  been  referred  to  as  expressive* 
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These  div^r^ing  perspectives  on  what. the  school  should,  not  to^ 
mention  cot^ld,  do  to  Reduce  alleged  sex  bias  are  obviously  part  of  the 
.^•^aC^etal  debate  about  the  roles  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  different  spheres 
of  their  lives,  and  as  they  rela^te  to  each  othei',    These  roles  involve 
fundamental  questions  of  self-interest  whether  they  are  questions  of 
gender  identity  (i.e.,  the  acquired  feeling  an  individual  has  about    .  , 
hSjnself /herself  or  oth^ers  as  a  biological  ^le  or  female),  matital  roles, 
or  the  economic,  political,  and  social  roles  enacted  by  males  and  females. 
The  education  of  the  nation's  children  cannot  |be  expected  to  be  free 
of  these  issues  and  controversies  regarding  sex  differences  and  similarities, 
and  the  inevitability  as  well  as  desirability  of  these  differences,  not 
to  mention  the  questions  they  raise  with  respect  to  social  engineering 
through  the  schools.     Furthermore,  contention  about  these  issues  is 
exaggerated  by  the  f act*^  that  these  questions  are  being  raised  during  a 
period  of  economic  decline,  and  growing  Job  Insecurity  at  a  time  of 
increasing  saturation  of  the  labor  martef  at  all  levels  when  men  and 
women  compete  against  each  other  for  scarce  jobs  op^portunities.    Within  ^ 
the  context  of  the  schools,  disaccord  regarding  sex  differences  is 
not  merely  an  academic  quetion,  but  one  of  survival  add  access  to  the 
educational  opportunities  through  which  survival  skills  and  knowledge  can 
be  acquired*     Consequently,  the  educational  relevance  of  sex  differentiations 
involve*s  not  merely  academic  or  pedagogical  questions  per  se,  but  fundamental 
questions  of  self-intertest  and  survival,  git ting  individuals  of  the  same  ' 
as  well  -as  different  sex  against  each  oth^r.     Issues  concerning  sex 
differences  can  raise  important  theoretical  and  practical  questions  in 
aliTOst  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  and  they  are  particularly  salient 
to  the  educational  enterprise.    Beliefs  about  sex  differences  as  they 
are  reflected  in  institutional  policies,  structures,  and  procl^sses,  do 
seem  to  have  important  consequences  for  the  nurturance  of  human,  developmental 
processes  and  the  management  of  learning  transactions  that  are  fair  for 
both  sexes.    Concern  a^  anxiety  about  what  differences  and  similarities 
may  exist,  or  can  be ^created  ,or  eliminated  through  learning  experiences, 
are  emerging  as  major  preoccupations.    At  the  moment,  in  the  absence  of 
needed  information  oa  which  to  base  desired  policies  and  programs,  debate 
about  sex  differences  and  similarities  is  pressing  th^  school  communit^f 
to  address  issues  of  this  nature  and  to  formulate  policies  for  dealing 
with  them.     It  is  to  the  practical  problems  of  policy-making  and  program 
development  affecting  the  socialization  of  the  sexes  in  school  that  th:^s 
chapter  Is  addressjKi. 

Its  aim  is  to  bring  together  and  conceptually  synthesize  informatioi| 
*^^-f^iew8  of  the  literature  (for  example,  Saf illos-Rothschild ,  1978) 
concerning  thdse  aspects  of  sex  differentiation  that  have  pedagogical 
implications.     It  will  explore  genetic/biologic  as  well  as  cultural 
facets^of  sex  differentiation  that  appear  to  influence  the  optimal 
utilization  of  educational  resources  and  opportunities  by  both  sexes.  ^ 
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Five  section^  follow.    The  first,  "Sex  Differentiatl^on  in  Early 
CKildhood/'  examines  aspects  of  sex  differentiation  that^  appear  in  early 
childhood,  and  from  ge^netlc/biologic  as  well  as  cultural  determinants. 
The  second  section,  "Sjex  Differentiation  and  Schooling,"  conceptualizes 
manifestations  of  sex  differentiation  that  -are  ^jpparent  in  the  school 
setting.    The  third  .section,  "Schooling  and"  Sexual  Stratification," 
examines  the  role  of  the  school  in  contributing  to  sex  differentiation, 
particularly  as  part  of  larger  societal  stratification  processes.  The 
fourth  section,  Learning/Teaching  Transaction  and  Sex  Differences," 

describes  strategies  for  devising  and  managing  sex<*falr  classroom  practices 
The  last  section,  "The  Politics  of  Pedagogical  Design;    The  Case  of  Sex  ^ 
Differences  and  Educational  Equity,"  analyzes  the  political  context 
within  which  pedagogical  issues  pertaining  to  educational  equity  in 
general  and  sex  equity  in  particular  arp  currently  being  debated. 
Current  concerns  about  individual  differences,  as  they  relate  to  questions 
of  reducing  birajs  toward  grdups  victimized  by  bias  and  unfounded  stereotypes 
will  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  pedagogical  and  political 
implications  of  principles  of  educational  equity. 

S^x  Differentiatlo^  in  Early  Childhood 

Biolpglcally-  and  culturally-induced  differences,  many  of  which 
appear  to  have  pedagogical  implications,  have^been  attributed  to  the  two 
sexes  from  early  childhood  on.    These  include  psychosexual  differentiation, 
physical  developn^nt,  and  motor  activity,  as  well  as  cognitive  development. 

This  section  expl,orea  the  literature  describing  these  differences 
atid  attea^ts  to  attribute  thein  respectively  tc?  biological  or  cultural 
influeaces,  or  to  combinations  of  both.     It  also  explores  the  extent  to 
which  differences  do  characterize  members  of  each  sex  and  differentiate 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  extent  to  which  some  seemingly  sex-linked 
characteristics  may  be  shared  by  both  sexes.     It  describes  generally  the 
implications  these  differences  and  s^ilarltles  may  have  for  equitable 
tt^Atw^Xit  of  both  sexes  in  educational  settings. 

Psychosexual  Development 

The  nature  and  origin  of  behavioral  differences,  particularly  those 
associated,  with  reproductive  functions,  are  currently  the  subject  of 
controversy  because  of  the  implications  they  have  for  male  and  female 
roles  in  procreation,  and  for  sex-biased  divisions  of  labor  in  childrearli^ 
and  providing  the  material  requisites  for  family  survival  and  well-belqg. 
Those  who  view  these  differences  as  biologically-determined  tend  to  view 
sex-based  .divisions  of  labor  as  biological,  necessities,  and  even  absolutes, 
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Insofar  as  they  attribute  them^to  heredity  factors,  with  their  deceptively 
simple  genetic  component  of  differing  chromosomes  (Chafetz.  1978.  Chapter  1). 
Genes  and  .biology,  as  well  as  sex-differentiated  psychoaexual  behavior, 
are  viewed  as  highly  invariable  determinants  of  traditional  "dimorphic" 
male  and  female  sex  roles  in  the  home  and  marketplace \  Othet  participants 
in  the  debate  emphasize  the  cultural  components  of  traditional  sex  roles 
In  family  structures  (Mead.  1949/1970).    They  assert  thkt  biological 
differences  in  procreation,  nurturanc^,  and  protective  capability,  which 
served  to  differentiate  male  and  female  roles  into  sex-typed  activities, 
have  lost  their  raison  d'etre  in  the  industrial  era.    Women  are  no  longer 
as  vulnerabTe  nor  require  as  much  physical  protection  during  pregnancy, 
lactation,  and  nurturing  of  dependent  children  as  they  did  in  primitive' 
times;  nor  are  they  continuously  pregnant  and  caring  for  helpleds  vulnerable 
children.    Furthermore,  physical  strength  for  most  males  and  females  in 
industrialized  societies  is  not  required  for  self-protaction  or  material 
sustenance  and  survival,  either  inside  the  home  or  at  the  Job.  Consequently, 
they  argue  that  female  roles  need  not  be  constricted  into  predominantly 
procreative  or  nurturant  roles,  and  their  spheres  of  activity  can  extend 
farther  out  into  the  community  and  the  marketplace. 

Similarly,  advanced  technological  societies  reduce  pressure  for  male 
roles  to  conform  to  "biological  necessity"  requiring  them  to  physically 
protect  vulnerable  female  partners  and  children,  and  act  as  their  principal 
material  resource.    Male  sex  roles  ca^  be  broadened  beyond  instnintental 
qualities  and  skills  to  include  nurturant.  expressive  qualities  (Lee  & 
Stewart.   1976) . 

* 

•  Thus  some  partisans  in  the  debate  accentuate  biological  determinisms 
of  sex  role  differentiation  and  seem  to  favor  its  perpetuation,  whereas 
othters  discount  the  need  for  these  determinisms'  in  differentiating  the 
r, roles  of  the  sexes  (Collins,   1972;  Boals.   1974),    Again,  th^  debate  is 
crucial  to  education  because  of  its  underlying  implications  for  sex-role 
socialization  and  the  development  of  distinct  sex  roles  based  on  separate, 
even  if  complementar;!^,  roles  in  procreation  and  nurturance.     If  distinctive 
roles  beyond  birth  are  no  longer  biologic  necessities,  then  decades  of 
attention  devoted  to  socializing  males  and  females  to  acquire  distinct, 
biologically-primed  qualities  and  skills  in  this  area  may  no  longer  be 
primordial,  indispensable  duties  of  societal  institutions  such  as  family, 
school,  and  polity. 

Diverging  viewpoints  on  this  issue  arouse  strong  fepllngs  on  all 
sides  because  the  nature  of  male  and  female  roles  in  the  home  and 
marketplace  are  invoj^ved.  and  because  some  people  feel  that  males  and 
females  are  fundamentally  "biologically"  different  not  only  in  their  ^ 
reproductive  roles  but  In  their  very  "essence."  and  that  something 
precious  in  these  fundamental  differences  may  be  lost  if  sex  role 
identities  are  diffused,  mingled,  mixed-up  (Goldberg.  1973;  Gilder, 
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1973)-    The  sexes  are  considered  to  be  dimorphic,  "opposite*"  and  their 
«    roles  are  not  to  be  muddled  coge*ther»  assimilated,  or  confused  by  seeming 

cultural  Imperatives  that  deny  biological  necessity* 

*•        .       *  *  ^ 

Tet  blcfXoglcal  aspects  "K^f  sex  differentiation  sow  seeds  of  controversy 
^hen  they  are  erected  Into  Iron-clad  arguments  of  biological  necessity, 
and  into  sex--dlchotomous  characterizations  of  male  and  female  psychosexual 
development •    The  ^ature  of  biological  functions  and  variations  In  these 
functions  manifested  by  both  males  and  females  weaken  attempts  to  polarize 
them  into  male«*female  dichotomies  (Money  &  Ehrhardt,  1972).     For  example, 
.  genes  may  be  unambiguously  sax  dlchotomous,  but  embryos  of  both  sexes 
start  out  with  the  same  undifferentiated  anatomic  genital  structures*  If 
a  tnale  Y  chromosome  Is  present,  It  will  cause  the  embryo  to  develop 
testes  out  of  Its  undifferentiated  gonads*    The  testes  will  secrete 
liormones  that  block  the  development  of  the  female  sex  organs  that  would 
.develop  If  the  male  ^hormones  were  not  present.     At  the  same  time,  the^e 
hormones  cause  male  fetal  tissues  t'o^ develop  into  Internal, and  external 
male  sex  organs*    Consequently,  It  can  be  seen  an  embryo  possesses  the 
potential  of  developing  Into  either  sex,  and  which  sex  It  develops  Into 
depends  first  on  whether  a  male  or  female  chromosome  Is  present,  and 
second,  on  the  production  of  varying  amounts  6f  hormones*    Males  and 
females  have  several  hormones  In  common,  namely,  estrogen,  pregesterone, 
and  testosterone,  although  In  significantly  different  proportions*    X<  is 
Interesting' that  Important  aspects  of  male  development  depend  .on  the 
production  of  hox^ones  that  Inhibit  what  would  otherwise  be  female 
developmental  processes* 

Not  only  do  male  and  female  embryos  have  the  same  anatoialc  genital 
structures  and  share  common  hormones,  but  variations  In  the  ways  In  which 
thalr  organisms  can  evolve  suggest  that  genetic  males  and  females  may  be 
less  distinct  that  previously  thought*    Variations  can  be^-l.ntroduced  via 
opposing  genetic  and  hormotial  functions,  one  male  and  the  other  fetiiale, 
a'a  In  the  extreme  example  of  the  hermaphrodite,  leading  to  doiAi^ed  male 
atid  female  primary  and  secondary  sex  characteristics*    Another  l^s  rare 
variation  involving  opposing  stnd  genetic  hormonal  functions  Is  the^  case 
,of  genetic  males  who  develop  looking  like  females  becauSe^as  fetuses 
the it  bodies  were  Inseositive  to  masculinizing  hormones*    They  are  nearly 
always  raised  as  glr),s,  marry,  and  function  as  sexually  normal  females* 
Similarly,  genetic  females  can  be  fetally  "androgenized" — i»e«,  receive 
in  utero  abnormal  amounts  of  masculinizing  hormones,  produced  by  their 
own  bodies  or  introduced  through  the  mother*    These  girls  may  develop 
external  male  genital  organs,  be  labelled  boys  at  birth,  and  grow  up  as 
boys*     Or,  »'in  the  less  extreme  cases,  although  the  data  is  not  conclusive, 
they  may  show  less  complete  mascullnlzatlon  and  only  exhibit  tomboylsh 
behavior*    Women  so  raised,  according  to  Money  and  Ehrhardt  (1972),  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  express  bisexual  or  lesbian  feelings*  Similarly, 
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male  fetuses  who  receive  little  masculinizing  hormone  might  be  more 
likely  to  exhibit  homosexual  behavior.  >  j 

Such  variations  in  honnonally-linked  physiological  development 
suggest  that  females,  as  a  result  of  biological  factors,  may  naturally 
exhibit  stereotypical  "male**  developmental  patterns  affecting  behavior, 
and  males,  for  the  same  reason,  may  exhibit  stereotypical  "female" 
developmental  patterns. 

However,  1^.  is_iiot  .clear  whether  these'  intrasex"  variations,  which 
.can  also  be  Aflewed  as  intersex  commonalities,  are  due  .to  biological 
factors  alonfe  or  to  such  factors  combined  with  cultural  and  environmental 
Influences.  .  Girls  who  are  "masculinized''  at  birth  and  exhibit  bisexual 
or  Lesbian  feelings  and  behavior  may  do  so  because  of  their  react ipn  to 
abnormal  external  genital  differentiation.     Endocxinologist  Jennifer 
Bfell  wrote.-    "It  is  still  not  established  whether  the  emotional  problems 
of  these  girls  are  'genetic/biologic'  due  to  an  effect  of  male  hormorie  in 
brain  function  and  differentiation,  or  'socio-cultural'"  (Note  2). 
Similarly,  boys  "feminized"  at  birth  might  also  react  to  external  pathology 
as  a  function  of  their  own  unique  gender  identity  and  socializing  milieu, 
indecendently  of  the  biological  Actors  that  caused  the  pathology. 

Acknowledging  these  uncertainties  ""in  attributing  such  devianpes  to 
genetic/biologic  or  cultural  factors,  one  must  nevertheless  recognize  in 
these  reports  that  psychosexual  differentiation  is  not  necessarily  sex 
dichotooous  since  individuals  of  different  genetic  sex  nay  undergo 
similar  psychosexual  differentiation.    Members  of  one'' sex  can  undergo 
developmental  processes  and  develop  characteristics  and  traits  traditionally 
thought  to  belong  to  the  otHer  sex.    Oonsequently,  the  deceptively  simple 
description  of  invariable  sex  differeilces  to  genetic/biologic  factors 
oust  be  rejected  since  these  factors  do  not  always  "differentiate"  the 
sexes  but  can  link  them  through  shared  developmental  patterns  and  ' 
characteristics.    Nature  and  natural  processes,  then,  furnish  variations 
to  physiology  and  behavior  that  create  cross-sex  similarities  in  sex 
differentiation. 

•  Genetic  and  biologic  functions  that  create  cross-sex  differences 
and  similarities  in  developmental  patterns,  whether . they  are  sex-convergent 
or  sex  divergent,  interact  with  psychosocial  phenomena  to  create  even 
more  complex  causal  patterns.    An  individual's  psychosexual  development 
emerges  from  psychosocial  as  well  as  genetic/biologic  factors.     If  the 
latter  prime  certain  aspects  of  an  individual's  behavior,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  do  so  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  by  whom  they  may  also  be 
overshadowed.    For  example,  both  types  of  factors . influence  development 
of  what  has  been  labeled  gender  identity  (Money  &  Ehrhardt.  1972), 
cotaprising  personality  predispositions  and  e3Q>ectatiops  as  to  appropriate 
and  preferred  behavior  in  interacting  with  others  of  same  or  different 
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sex.,   Gender  identity  mediates  between  genetic/biologic  and  social 
phenomena  to  Influence  Individuals'  behavior,  thus  linking  biology » 
culture,  and  social  process*    liere  again  It  can  be  seen  that  the  sex 
dlchotomous  distinction  Implied  by  an  Individual's  gender  or  sex  label  as 
traditionally  conceived  is  not  as  clear-cut  as  once  thought »  nor  as 
^variable  through  an  individual's  lifetime*    The  sex  label  assigned  to 
an  individual  at  birth,  which  was  once  thought  l^^qJ^  Irreversible is 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  biological  functlonCvAn  Individual's  core 
gender  identity  Is  similarly  subject  not  only  to  the  influence  of  biological 
function  but  also  soclocultural  pressures*     In41viduals  vith  congruent 
genetic,  hormonal,  and  anatomic  sex  characteristics  have  developed  a 
contrary  core  gender  identity  and^^nrdargone  sex«-change  surgical  operations 
and  medical  treatments  (Money  &/^rhaMt,  1972).  Gen^tlc/blological 
males,  accidentally  castrated » /have  been  raised  as  mentally-healthy, 
nonnaLly*appearing  girls*.    The  genetic  »male  with  mostly  masculine 
characteristics  but  with  female  breasts/undergoes  breast  remdval  surgery* 
It  seems  clear  that  mixed  genetic  and  Hormonal  morphology,  as  well  as 
varlati^ons  in  'acquired  personality  traits,  preferences,  and  behavior 
within  each  sex  and  between  tne  two  sexes »  defy  attempts  to  assign  to 
each  sex  Invariable  differences!    Certainly  genetic/biologic  and  culturally^ 
induced  differences  exists  which»\|is  we  shall  see,  can  be  important  to 
developfoenCal  processes  affecting  leardlng  and  to  the  utilization  of 
educational  resources  and  opportunity*  '  But  they  are  not  unambiguously 
sex  differentiated,  and  the  Influences  of  soclocultural  factors  suggest 
f:hat  they  may  be  slgnif Icatitly  more  malleable  and  variable  within  and 
between  the  two  sexes  than  previously  thought* 

Variability  and  malleability  in  core  gender  Identity  has  interesting 
pedagogical  implications  (which  will  be  explored  below)  Insofar  as  gender 
orientation  defining  appropriate  roles  for  members  of  like  or  different 
sex  has  been  found  to  a^ffect  not  only  sex-*role  development,  but  academic 
motivation,  achievement,  and  pupil  roles*     If  core  gender  identity  is  not  \ 
absolutely  and  definitively  sex  dlchotomous  In  the  traditional  sense,. by 
virtue  of  genetlc/bloXogic  or  psychosocial  necessity,  the  ideal  role  of 
socializing  agents,  such  as  the  school,  may  be  less  one  of  arranging  the 
asslmllrsftlon  of  stereotypical  sex  roles*  but  more  one  of  facilitating 
individuaJLlzed  sex  role  develoment  without  a  blueprint  of  the  outcome* 


Physical  DeveJiOpment  and  Motor  Activity 

Aside  from  external  anatomical  genital  differentiation,  the  most 
striking  visible  difference  between  many  m^es  and  females  Is  physical 
size  and  strength*    As.  mentioned  above,  sex  i^le  differentiation  among 
{Barents  merged  in  primitive  times  out  of.  the  biological  division  of 
labor  between  the  sexes  for  procreation  and  the  contingent  neqipslty  of 
providing  nurturance  as  well  as  physical  protection  and  materiiu. 
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sustenance  for  the  family*     Subsequently,  this  intrafamily  sexual  division 
of  labor  was  reinforced  and  extended  into  other  spheres  by  cultural 
processes,  resulting  in  increasingly  distinct  sex  roles*  Biological 
factors  primed  both  males  and  females^'for  ^uch  roles,  and  cultural^ 
factors  assured  their  adoption*    Males,  unfrttered  by  pregnancy  and 
vulnerable  children,  and  by  virtue  of  their  protective  responsibilities 
and  freedom  of  movement,  developed  their  anatomical ' possibilities  to  the  ^ 
fullest.    Although  female  physical  development  was  also  fostered  by 
searching  for" food  and  assuring  physical  protection,  females  tended  to 
concentrate  on  nurturance  activities  and  to  depend  on  males  for  physical 
protection  and  support*    Continuous  technological  and  social  change  ' 
combined  with  intraf amilial  sexual  divisions  of  labor  have  increasingly 
reduced  the  salience  of  female  .physical  strength,  prowQps,  and  independence, 
even  though  females  mature  physically  earlier  than  males*     (In 'any  terms 
of  bone  age,  for  example,  by  sex  years  of  age,  girls  on  the  average  are 
one  year  in  advance  of  boys.) 

The  social  significance  of-  such  differentiation,  according  to 
such  sociologists  as  Millet  (1970)*,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contributed 
to 'the  establishi^nt  of  dominance  Structures  between  males  and  females 
(Millet,.  1970).     Insofar  as  femaJ||Naurviva^  and  well-being  depended  on 
males'  physical  prowess  and  abiii^j[to  control  the  environment,  as  well 
as  extract  from  it  physical  necessities,  the  status  of  females  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  subordinate  one.    Biologically  and  culturally  determined 
physical  dependence  led  to  subordinate  status  In  other  spheres  where 
males  had* greater -power  to  control  resources  and  things  of  value. 

Of  s-ignif icance  for  modern  sex-role  development  is  the  fact  that 
long  after  physical  prowess  has  receded  in  importance,  at  least  in 
advanced  industrialized  societies,         sexual  division  of  labor  to  which 
tt  contributed — both  at  home  and  in  the  marketplace — petains  its  cultural 
legitimacy,  and  the  dominance/subordinance  relaj^nshlp  between  males 
and  females,  it  is  argued,  continues  to  be  sup^ted  by  societal  agents 
of  sex  role  socialization^  such  as  the  school. 

Cultural  stereotypes  continue  to  accentuate  and  glorify  physical 
prowess  on  the  part-  of  males,  and  derivatively,  confer  on  males  dominant 
status  vis-A-vis  females  In  physical  as  well  as  other  social  relationships. 
Vhls  is  surprising ^in  Yiew  of  the' less  of  salience  of  physical  strength 
and  agility  for  family  and  economic^ life,  as  well  as  the  observable 
variability  and  malleability  of  these  traits  on  the  part  of  males  and 
females.    Males  vary  greatly  in  their  size,  strength^  a^d  level  and  type 
of  motor  activity.     So  do  females.     In  fact,  many  males  are  not  bigger, 
stronger,  and  more  agile  than  all  females,  and  not  all  females  are 
smaller,  weaker,  and  less  agile  than  ^11  males.    Male  and  female  intrasex 
variations,  once  again,  are  at  variance  wij:b  stereotypes  and  create 
coiimonalities  among  some  males  and  females  that  reader  them  more  similar 
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to  each  other  than  to  thair  respective  sex  groups.    Pedagogically ,  these 
differences  and  similarities,  which  will  Se. discussed  later,  render 
learning/ teaching  transactions  significantly  tm^re  complex  from  an 
institutional  as  well  as  a  classroom  perspective,  requiring  more 
individualized  attention  to  sex^role  development  for  males  and  for 
females. 

Again,  indications  are  that  geoetlc/biologic  as  veil  as  psychosocial 
factors  have  combined  to  produce  Important  differences,  but  these  differences 
are  less  sex-linked,  lesa  qonstant,  and  less  Imsmtable  than  previously 
thought.    Yet  popular  images  Ilngatr  on  as<  cultural  stereotypes.  Males 
are  considered  by,  males  and  females  to  be  bigger,  stronger,  and  more 
active  than  females  even  though  a  significant  proportion  of  them  are  not. 
Evidence  suggests  that  |^e  developmental  possibilities  of  both  sexes  are 
infliienced  by  these  expectations,  and  though  no  slgnific^^nt  stable, 
reliable  differences  have  been  found  in  ^ysical  and  motor  characteristics 
between  males  and  females  in  infancy,  at  the  time  social  play  begins 
around  2  1/2  years  of  age,  the  former  increasingly  develop  their  capabilities 
irreversibly  to  exceed  those  of  the  latter*    Even  if  males  are  biologically 
primed' for  superior  physical  development  ^  adolesTcence,  such  development  * 
depends  for  fruition  on  culturally-acquired  motivations,  expectations, 
behavior,  and  opportunities  (Tanner,  1968).    Similarly,  females  even  if 
tKcy  are  not  biologically  primed,  theoretically  are  not  biologically  so 
restricted  that  significantly  greater  physical  development  than  they 
achieiWi  on  the  average  is  Impossible.    And  ,yet  psychological,  cultural 
supports  that  would  facilitate  such  developments  h^^ve  not  been  available 
or  utlli«ed.    For  example,  evidence  suggests  that  with  chronological  ag,e 
there  is  significant  sex  differentiation  in  physical  aggressiveness. 
Females,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  fewer  aggressive  feelings  or  to 
be  less  knowledgeable  about  ways  to  express  aggressiveness^  but  rather  to 
be  inhibited  from  expressing  it  by  "negative  socializing  experience" 
(Maccob^  &  Jacklin,  1974,  p.  234). 

'The  influence  of  social-cultural  factors  is  evidenced  by  findings 
that  suggest  that  aggresslvenkss  may  be  related  to  levels  of'  sex  hormones 
(Maccoby  &  Jacklin,  197^ ^  and  that  these  levels  are  quite  variable  among 
males  and  females  (Bell,  Note'^2).    Consequently,  one  might  expect  greater 
variation  within  each  sex  as  a  result  of  genetics-biologic  variation  than 
these  sex  differentiated  patterns  and  popular  images  portray. 

Evidence  ^uggesta  that  on^  of  these  influences  may  derive  from 
expectations  of  school  authorities.    One  study  indicates  that  teachers 
tend  to  beTleve  that  boys  and  girls  differ  innately  aloti^  this  dimension 
(Saf illos-Rothschild,  1978,  p.  41).     Indications  are  thai  the  culture  of 
the  schools  may  foster  sex.  dlf f ereAtiation  in  this  area,  particularly  in 
physical  educajpiout  where  males, are  attributed  greater  resources  In  time, 
opportunity,  money,  and  status  for  excelling  In  athletics.     It  has  not 
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been  empirically  demonstrakea ,  as  a  result  of  methodological  limitations 
of  existing  data,  that  males  actually  do  have  a  greater  proclivity.,  for 
competitiveness  and  dominance.     IC^an  Jse  conjectured,  liwever,  that 
early  sex-role  socialization  condiScive  to  'acting  out  aggression  and 
establishing  dominance  relationships  contribute,  to  the  tendency  of  males 
.to  develop  instrumental  adu^Jl-role  attributes..    The  school,  insofar  as  it 
accommodates  or  facilitates  learning  experiences  leading  to  sex-role 
development  of  this  nature,  cbuld  be  considered  an  agent  of  sex 
differentiation  channeling  male  and  female  developn^nt  into  these 
stereotypical  models.     Some  people  mig^t  consider  this  desirable, 
and  genetic /biologic  factors,  as  well  as  psycho-social  factors  predispose 
It,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  propositions  that  it  is 
necessary  or  inevitable,  and  considemOjle  evidence  to  suggest  it  is 
arbitrary  and  limiting  of  human  devel^n^nt  possibilities. 


Cognitive  Developg^nt 

Much  attention  h^s  been  focused  on  the  possible  existence  of 
biologically-determined  sex-linked  differences  in  cognitive  development, 
namely  verbal  and  visual-spatial  ability  (M^ccoby  &  Jacklin,  1974; 
Sherman,  1978fr  Such  differences  are  highly^relevant  pedagoglcally 
because  of  the  tendency  for  males  and  females. to  develop  distinct 
specializations  and  to  follow  currlcular  tracks(  centered  around  subjects 
related  to  mathematics  and  science  versus  languge  arts  and  literature 
(Matthews  &  McCune.  Note  1).    This  specialization  tracking  is  of  consequence 
for  furthep  educational  and  occupational  achievement  aitd  opportunity,  so 
that  it  may  be  construed  as  a  factor  limiting  the  developmental  potential 
of  both  sexes.     Should  genetic/biological  determinisms  underlie  such  sex 
^tlon,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  prove  these  limltatfons 
^d  malleable. 


A  recent  sHthesls  of  the  literature  (Sherman,  1978)  concludes  that 
verbal  skill  may  be  sex-preferred  for  more  females  thanl males.  I 
suggest  that  this  sex  preference  is  likely  to  be  asoci^ied  with  accelerated 
maturation  of  females,  as  compared  with  boys,  with  its  resultant  verbal 
precoslty  stemming  from  lef t-hemisphe^  versus  right  hem'isiJhere  preference. 
However,  Sherman  characterizes  these  sex-reiated  differencas  in  cognition  ' 
as  "trivial  and  fragile."    The  development  by  many  females  of  left-hemisphere 
preference,  if  -It  is  a  result  of  early  maturation,  may  predispose  them  to 
reinforce  this  preference,  but  it  does -not  mean  the  right  hemisphere  does 
not  or  cannot  develop.    As  for  males,  if  later  development  predisposes' 
saany  of  them  to  right-hemisphere  preference,  thus  facilitating  the 
dievelopment  of  visual-spatial  skills,  the  underlying  biological  and 
social  causes  do  not  per  se  automatically  preclude  development  of  the  ' 
Jipmlsphera  not  preferred.    Biology  in  this  Instance,  even  if  it  does 
prime  sex-differentiated  cognitive  development  in  early  childhood,  does 
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not  make  its  perpetuation. Or  a(?centuatlon  Inevitable — unless,  of  course, 
it  ts  cdmpountled  by  sdclocultural  Influences  reinforcing  It.     The  cognitive 
functions  biologically'-ellcited  must  be  socially-learned  and  reinforced 
In  order  to  be  behaviorally  expressed.    Theoretically,  such  influences 
can  introduce  a  vide  range  of  variations »  and  this  seems. to  be  the  case 
vith  respect  tc»  verbal  and  visual-spatial  abilities.    Verbal  skill  may  be^ 
sex«*pref erred  for  more  females  than  males,  but  that  also  means  that  many 
females  and  males  may  resemble  ea^h  other  more  by  sharing  superior  verbal 
abilities  or  visual  spatial  abilities  than  many  members  of  their  own  sei^ 

*  • . 

-Whether  or  not  they  come  to  recognize  these  shared  traits,  feel 
Comfortable  with  them,  and  o^ke  deliberate  decisions        to  how  they  want 
them  to  develop  will  depend  very  much  on  their  schooling.  Depending 
on  whether  pedagogical  practice  ^^teaches  to  sex,"  in  terms  of  Sitereotypes 
of  their  sp'ecial  inclinations  or  disinclinations,  or  "teaches  to  strength" 
^^r  "ieaches  to  weakness »"  sex  different iatlon  will  be  heightened  or 
weakened »  and  individual  autodetermlnatlon  affirmed  or  denied i  Neither 
biological  nor  psychosocial  necessity  can  be  invoked  as  a  blue  print  of 
'  desirable  or  feasible  outcomes. 


Implications 

This  section  has  so"?^r  described  genetic/biologic  and  culturally 
-induce^  aspects  of  sex  dif rWrentlation,  apparent  from  early  childhood  in 
psychosexual ,  physical,  and  \iotor»  as  ^11  as  cognitive  developis^nt*  It 
has  been  suggested  that  even Wiere  genetic/biologic  factors  contribute 
to  sex«*linked  differences,  they  are  not  constant  among  all  members,  of 
that  sex  but. rather  variable.    .Furthermore,  traits  that  are  sex-linked 
are  not  thereby  sex'^xcIusive'fl|for  they  can  be  found  among  meml>ers  of  the 
other  sex  as  well,  even  1£  am^|B|  smaller  proportion  of  its  members*  In 
addition,  t^ait '^differences  f  rom  indlYldual  to  individual  tend  to  be 
rather  small.    Cons^uently,  differences  that  exist  at  ear^ly  phlldhood 
.  appear  too  small  to  lend  themselves  to  significantly  differentiated 
patterns  of  development  In  the  areas  describesid,  either  within  each  sex  or 
between  the  sexes »  unless  reinfprced  and  accentuated  by  sociocultural 
processes.    Pedagogically ,  these  differences  appear  too  significant* per 
se  to  limit  developmental_possib*illties,  unless  reinforced  and  accentuated 
by  external  influences* 

*  # 

And  yet,  small  differences  emerging  In  early  childhood  become  part 
of  an  obvioas  pattern  of  Increasing  sex  differentiation  of  behavior  and 
achievement  »within  the  school,  ev^n  though  these  trait  differences  have 
not  been  shovcn  to- have  any  educationally  significant  or  limiting  effect. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  psychosexual,  physical-motor ,  or 
cognitive  differences,  whether  they  are  genetic/biologic  or  cultural  in 
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origin,  should  significantly  affect  ability  to  learn.'   Th«  differences 
are  not  so  large  as  to  greatly  handicap  or^favor  school  performance  for 
the  majority  df  school  children.     Even  we r ft  it  possible,  f|rom  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  establish  coAcilusively  that  some  tracts  are  invariably 
more  characteristic  of  one  sex  th^ti  the  other  as  a  result  of  genetic/biologic 
reasons,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  finding  should  be  of  great 
import  for  schooling.    Educational  practice  would  not  be  much  furthered^ 
since  there  would  still  remain  the  thorny  problems  of  deciding  whether 
4nd  how  the  school  should  and  could  reinforce,  merely  accomodate/  or* 
attempt  to  mollify  the  differences  manifest  among  students.  Principles 
of  educational  equity  would  allow  that  optimizing  every  individual's 
potential  for  dev^lopo^nt ,  according  to  his/her  needs  and  desires,  make 
sex-linked  traits  relevant  merely  to  the  diagnosis^  of  instructional 
needs,  rather  than  indicative  of  the  end  states  to ^be  attained. 

r 

in  contrast  to  this  perspective^  a  mote  traditilonal  view  would  hoW-  , 
that,  above  all,  the  school  should  encourage  the  reaiization  of  the  > 
greatest  natural  potential,  and  that  superior  performance  should  elicit 
greater  educational  resources  and  opportunity  than  less  Impressive 
accomplishment.    This  viewpoint ,  however ,  competes  with  an  'approach  based 
upon  principles  of  equity,  insofaf  as  it  would  accord  priority  in  the 
allocation  of  opportunity  to  those  most  likely  to  succeed^ In  developing  a 
certain  trait  in 'contrast  to  those  most  in  need  of  developing  that  trait. 
Which  of  these  alternative's  is  chosen  will  depend  on  the  val^e  preferences 
of  the  decision  makers  and  on  the  extent  to  which  information  about  sex 
differences  is  used  as  pedagogical  information  to  guide  the  design  of 
effective  instructional  treatments,  rather  than  as  Justification  for 
withholding^ educational  resources,  or  sex-biasing  their  allocation. 

Consequently,  even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  highly  invariable  sex 
dlffereijces  should  be  ultimately  identified,  it  is  not  clear .  that  the 
results  would  or  should  provide  any  kindx of  blueprint  showing  the  schools 
how  to  maximize  allocation  of  their  resources  in  a  trade-off  between  the^ 
sexest     It  would  seem  more  fruitful  for,  pedagogical  and  institutional 
management  to  identify  differences  that  have  been  found  to  exist,  as  well 
as  all  the  resources  ^that  may  be  brought  to  bear  to  optimize  the  potential 
of  children  of  both  sexes  to  develop  thbse  traits*  and  capabilities  that 
their  individual  needs  and  desires  require,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  or  may  not  manifest  certain  traits. 

In  this,  light,  the  pedagogical  relevance  of  genetic-biologic  factors 
associated  with  sex  differentiation  Is  thought  to  lie  In  Identifying  what 
intra-  and  Intersex  differences  there  are,  and  how  they  manifest  themselves 
in  the  school  setting,  what  manipulable  factors  affect  them,  and  what 
role  the  school  has  played  and  can  play  in  responding  to  them  In  such  a 
way  that  they  do. not  act  as  self-fulfilling  prophecies  that  channel  and 
limit  the  developmental  potential  of  eith'^,  sex.    The  implications  of 
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such  an  equity  approach  will  be  discussed  in^ sections  that  follow.  In 
anticipation  o€  that  discussion,  the  following  sections  synthesize 
literature  that  contributes  to  conceptualizing  how  sex  differentiation  in 
the  areas  of  developB^nt  already  discussed  is  manifest  In  the  school 
setting  via  student  roles,  peer  interactions,  and  student-institution 
interactions.     Itow  student-Introduced  sex  differentiation  interacts  with 
school  factors,  such  as  teacher  expectaton,  administrative  structure, 
institutional  policies  and  programs  to  affect  student  development  is 
discussed  in  the  following  section*  / 


Sex  Differentiation  and^  Schoolihg 

The  biplcygically  and  culturally-induced  differences  described  above 
that  characterize  both  sexes  from  early  childhood  continue  to  evolve  in 
the  school  setting  in  function  not  only  of  genetic-biologic  factors  but? 
of  cultural  influences  surveyed  by  pjimary  and  secondary  groups  such  as 
family  and  peers*    Sex-differentiated  developi^nt  and  learning  increase 
with  chronological  age  unde?  the  combined  effect  of  influences  external 
and  internal  to  the  school.     Intraschool  transactions  thus  reflect 
external^  rnfluences,  whose  Impact  is  felt  prior  to  and  during  formal  ' 
schooling,  as  wel^  as  influences  proper  to  the  school  (a^d  the  institutions 
'  that  influence  the  school)  that  interact  and  reinforce  externally-induced 
differentiations.  ►  ^ 

Although  what  follows  is  not  intended  to  be  a  methodaloglcal  analysis, 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  has  been  obtained  from  school  children 
representative  of  only  a  few  of  the  many  social  groups  to  which  distinct 
schdol  populations  belong,  that  *is,  primarily  white,  mlddle-^class  students. 
Consequently,  it  offers  little  guidance  as  to  the  variations  in  sex-role 
differentiation  that  may  characterize  school  children  from  differing 
social  classes,  or  different  ethnic  or  cultural  backgrounds.  Preliminary, 
evidence  (Lee,  Note  3;  Reid,  Note  4),  indicating  different  cultural 
values  and  behavior  characterizing  some  lower-  and  middle-class  ethnic 
minority  group  females  and  males  as  compared  with  "majority"  group 
females  and  males,  suggests  that  similar  variations,  may  be  found  in  the 
behavior  of  the  two  sexes  of  these  groups  in  educational  iQ^lleus • 
Existing  evidence  is,  therefore,  not  only  incomplete  b^t ^misleading, 
for  it  fails  to  capture  all  the  possible  intrasex  and  intersex  variations, ♦ 
some  of  which  will  be  described  below,  that  may  differ  according  to 
S€>cial  class,  and  ethnic /racial  and  cultural  group  membership. 

Student  Sex  Role 

Sex  differences  evident  in  early  childhood  in  core  gender  identity. 
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and  In  physical  and  cognitive  development  appear  to  be  consonant  with 
increasing  sex  differentiation  of  student  roles.    As  described  above, 
distinct  EBaJ-e/female  procreation  roles  can  be  interpreted  as  having-  lent 
thenselvea  to  the  acquisition  of  distinct  values,  aspirations,  and 
Interactive  styles  on  the  part  of  both  sexes*,  including  relationships 
characterized,  at  least  in  part,  as  niale-doininant  and  female-subordinate 
in  parental  aS  weH  as  social,  economic,  and  political  roles. 

Concepcually,  need-dispositions  arising  out  ^^f  8ex.-dif  f erentiated 
core  gender  identities,  based  on  sexual  divisions  of  labor  and  reinforced 
by  sex-differentiated  physical  and  cognitive  developn^nt ,,  contribute  to 
sex  differentiated  student  roles.     In  these,  the  role  attributes  of  both 
sexes  are  increasingly  sex-stereotyped  and  sex-restricted,  and  the 
options,  educational  and  otherwise,  of  each  sex  role  are  constricted  by 
the  increasing  exclusiveness  of  eadh  others'  roles. 

In  terms  of  personal  qualities,  one  interpretation  that  can  be 
advanced  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  parsons  and  Bales  (1955);  Mlllett, 
^970);  and  Block  (1973)  Is  chat  male/female  power  differentials  in 
procreatlve  roles  are  reflected  in  di\rerglng  characteristics,  classically 
dichotomized  as  InstrumanCal  versus  expressive,  which  begin  to  develop 
early  In  life  based  on  socialization  experiences  reflecting  sexual 
divisions  of  labor, within  the  family.    Research  has  found  that  as  much  as 
ona'-thlrd  of  a  given  (adult)  population  of  males  and  females  are 
significantly  sex-typed  (according  to  their  own  classification  ^long 
•these  dimensions).     (See  Bem,  1976-)    FurtheoKjre,  it  has  been  found  that 
parents  act  similarly  to  foster  instrumental  qualities  in  boys  and 
expressive  qualities  in  girls  (Block,  1973).    In  particular,  fathers  were 
found  to  be  more  crucial  agents  in  fostering  this  sex  typing  than  mothers. 
This  fact  raises  the  Issue  of  whether  males  may  not  have  a  greater  stake 
in  maintaining  sex-differentiation  that  favors  the  ascendancy  of  their 
own  sex. 

In  terms  of  actual  behavior,  children  sex  differentiate  the  content 
of  their  own  and  others  roles  beginning  at  age  two,  learning  not  only 
the  psychological  characteristics  but  appropriate  behavior  patterns 
required  of  the  two  sexes  (Fagot  &  Patterson,  1969;  Emn^rick,  1973; 
Maccoby  &  Jacklinl  1974) .    Soon  thereafter  both  boys  and  girls  come  to 
value  the  two  sexeV  differently,  and  to  develop  distinct  sex  roles  with 
power  differentials Ntn  their  relationships,  manifest  in  the  school 
setting  in  peer  interaction  and,  evidence  suggests,  increasing  measured 
aptitude  and  achievemenfr  differences. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  point  to  conceptualize  how  core  gender 
Identity,  personality  need-dispositions  (such  as  in§f^umental  or  expressive 
orientations)  sex  roles,  and  pupil  roles  may  interact,  but  there  are 
indications  as  to  how  they  are  linked.    In  terms  of  core  gender  identity. 
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boys  aod  girls  tend  to  differentiate  content  and  form  of  expected  qualities 
and  behaviors t  to  evaluate  the  tvo  sexes  differently  (both  sexes  developing 
a  more  positive  opinion  of  boys  and  an  increasingly  negative  image  of 
girls 9  Including  favoring  being  male  over  being  female),  to  attribute  more 
power  to  male  than  to  female  roles,  and  to  develop  different  aspirations  and 
achievement  patterns  (Looft,   1971;  Papalla  &  Tannent,   1975).  ^ 

In  terms  of  physical  development  and  motor  activity,  the  emergence 
of  stronger  tendencies  among  males  than  females  to  engage  in  physical 
aggression  is  curious.     SSridence  that  females  have  sex-linked  higher 
survival  rates  at  birth,  for  genetic  reasons,  tend  to  be  physically  more  . 
robust  during  early  monthSt  do  not  exhibit  different  activity  levels 
through  two  years  of  age,  and  develop  fastei:^than  boys  physically  in  early 
childhood  (Macooby  &  Jacklln,   1974)- is  provocative^    Yet  sex  differences 
clearly  emerge  in  aggression  at  the  time  of  social  play  and  during  early 
primary  school  years  (Maccoby  &  Jacklln,   1974).     These  differences  are 
significant  insofar  as  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  'they  contr4,bute  to  the 
establishment  of  male-female  domlnance/subordlnance  structures,  based  on 
physical  strength  and  vllllngness  to  use  it*    Little  attention  has  be^n 
given  to  the  .possibility  that  .physically-based  dominance  structures  in 
early  grade  school  may  result  in  sex-^role  >dlf f erentl4tlons  that  produce 
intersex' inequalities,  in  power  distribution,  in  the  ability  to  influence 
and  control  dthers,  and  in  the  utl^zatlon  o£  learning  resources  and 
opportunities.  ^ 

Yet  physical ly-?based  dominance  structures  among  primates  would 
suggest  that  their  existence  be  explored'^s  a  source  of  accentuated  sex- 
role  differentiation  in  the  classroom  (despite  the  contrary  impression 
provided  by  contemporary  norms  that  portray  strength  as  having  been 
superseded  by  other  criteria  such  as  knowledge,  inter-personal  skills, 
etc.)  (Tanner,  1961)* 

Taken  by  itself,  aggressiveness  among  young  males  is  a  cause  for 
concern  because  of ^ts  sex  linkage,  which  biological  factors  alone  do  not 
appear  to  Justify.    Two  issues  are  being  raised  here.    One.  is  that  the' 
intrasex  and  intersex  variability  of  physical  size,  streng,th,  a;id  activity 
falls  to  maintain  Itself,  and  one  sex  takes  far  greater  advantage  of  its 
developmental  potential  than  the  other.    The  second  is  that  sex- 
differentiated  physical  dominance  structures  may  undeirlie  other  dominance 
structures  established  on  the  basis  of  other  criteria.    As  will  be 
discussed  below,  the  role  of  the  school  would  be  to  manage  student 
interactions  so  that  (a)  potential  and  actual  variations  in  physical  ^ 
development  are  unfettered  by  cultrural  stereotypes  and  can  evolve, 
according  to  individual  needs  and  preferences;  and  (b)  physical  differences 
do  not  allow  individuals  of  either  sex  to  limit  by  social  Mans  the 
developmental  potential  of  any  persons.  '  ^ 


First,  one  must  aak  in  what  way  could  sex-typed  physical  dominance 
structures  express  but  also  reinforce  sex  role  differentiation?    As  has 
been  indicated,  little  evidence  is  available.    Yet,  on  the  basis  of 
personal  observations  of  children,  I  have  noted  t-he  influence  that 
latent,  not  to  mention  manifest,  threats  of  physical  aggression  have  on  . 
peer  group  relations  in  preschool  as  well  as  kindergarten  and  first  and 
second  grades.     Peer  subcultures  often  include  children — particularly- 
males — of  superior  physical  prowess  as  integral,  if  not  central,  status 
figures.     Playground  social  interactions,  for  example",  are  often  organized 
around  the  stronger  and  consist^  of  continuing  competition  to  publicly 
detenaine  and  proclaim  the  strongest  and  most  agile-.'  '  Although  other 
criteria  weigh  into  the  social  equation  of  status  determination,  physical 
prowess  is  ofte-n  central. 

What  is  interesting  is  fiha^  it  is  most  frequently  males         come  to 
the  fore  even  though  many  feiiale^  would  have  the  physical  potential  to 
Qoapeta.    Yet  if  one  watches  the '>lAy ground,  girls  tend  to  withdraw  from 
rough  and  tumble  play  and  cluster  together  in  one-to-one  small  group 
relationships.     In  the* classroom,  many  boys  continue  to  attract  attention 
to  their  physical  activities—and  even  if  empirical  evidence  does  not 
substantiate  sex  differences  in  activity — boys^  girls,  and  teachers  tend 
to  perceive  boys  as  being  more  active  physically,  and  as  a  group  mora- 
likely  to  prove  disruptive. 

Within  the  classroom,  peer  interactions  reflect  further  sex 
differentiation.  ^  Members  of  both  sexes  tend  to  seledt  same-sex  friends, 
which  would  reflect  a  natural  bonding  proc«fs, 'but  as  a  sex-segregative 
phenomenon  the  process  may  also  function  as  part  of  drawing  up  sides  and 
accentuating  sex  dif erentiatlons.     Same-sex  peers  and  groupings  have  been 
observed  to  function  within  the  class rooBi^with  inqulsitionai  perseverance 
in  enforcing  traditional  sex  role  norms  on  the  part  of  the  children  of 
the  same  and  different  sex  (Fagot  &  Patterson,  1969).    Girls  scold  boys 
for  their  disruptive,  disobedient  activities,  reflecting  internalization 
of  normative  institutional  sanctions,  and  boyd  tease  girls  for  being 
goodie-goodies  and  teachers'  pets.     Both  sexes  survell  peers  of  the  same  V 
sex  for  sex -deviant  behavior.     Evidence  to  be  discussed  In  the  next 
sections  suggests  that . imposition  of  sex-role  norms  is  heightened  by .  ' 
traditional  classroom  structures  and  pedagogical  practices,  which  pit 
boys  and  girls  against  each  other  and  accentuate  sex  differences  In 
behavior.     In  highly-structured  settings,  boys  are  more  rambunctious 
physically,  girls  more  restrained,  obedient,  and  less  likely  to  engage  in 
activities  traditionally  reserved  to  the  other  sex.     Yet  these  institutional 
pressures  appear  more  to  respond  to,  and  reinforce  preexisting  sex 
differences  than  to  create  them. 

Sex  differentiations  have  been  found  to  extend  to  objects  and 
subject  areas  (Levy,   1972),     Id&ma  such  as  blackboards  and  erasers 
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have  beeti  given  a  ^gender  label  by  males  and  females,  who  tend  tt  concur 
In  their  Sex  classification.     Academic  subjects  such  as  reading  have  also 
been  perceived  as  feminine.     Such  classifications  may  be  significant 
because  xhey  may.  not.  only  reflect  differentiation  that  males  and  females 
make  but  show  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  var4.ety  of,  the  mechanismfii  by 
which  the  institutions  foster  dif f eren&iatioh.     Members  of  each  sex  might 
be  -discouraged  from  engaging  in  behaviors  and  activities  that  are  cross- 
sex  labeled,  limiting  the  diversity. of  qualifies,  skills,  and  knowledge 
acquired  in  school, 

^     The  most  serious  area  in  which  such  an  occurrence  is  suggested  by 
the  data  is  in  the  area  of  cognitive  developti»nt .  and  academic  achievement 
Divergent  sex  and  student  roles  are  certainly ^of  pedagogical  concern 
Insofar  as  Individual,  qualities  and  self --determiriation  are  limited  by 
s9cialization  processes*     Sex-based  divergencies  and  limitations  in  ^ 
cognitive  development  and  achievement  would  be  of  equally  serious  import, 
especially  i?n  the  absence  of  inelectable.  genetic-biologic  determinism, 
and  if  associated  with ^ culturally-induced  differentials  in  self -concept 
and  aspiration,  '  .  - 

• 

There  Is  evidence  that  sex-role  differentiation  in  the  school 
is  linked  to  sex  differences  in  cognitive  development  and  academic 
performance — via. sex  differences  in  aspiration  and  motivation,  and  in 
conception  -of  appropriate  gender  roles.     Relative' equity  in  early  school 
years  in  ia€»asurements  of  aptitude  arfd  of  academic  achievement  in  major 
a^ubject  arpas  is  superseded  by  significant  sex  differential^  in  subject- 
matter  perfonaance  ±ti  later  years.    Memjjers  of  each  sex  tend  to  develop 
speeializations  in  different  areas  and  to  outperform  the  opposite  sex  in 
that  area — •although  gi^rls  tend  to  improve  throughout  school  (Boocock, 
1972).  .  ,  '  •  / 

t   '  * 

According  to  Kohlberg  (1966,  p.   338),  aptitude  test  scores  of  young 
boys  and  girls  tend  not  to  show  significant  pex  differences;  even  on 
tests  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  spatial  relations  (Boocock,  19T2, 
p.  82).    Test  scores  also  indicate  that  there  is  substantial  overlap 
between  the  disttibution  of  scores  for  the  two  sexes,  superior^or  highly 
developed  ability  (and  presumably  this  holdB  true  for  low  ability  as 
well)  being  about  equally  distributed  ^ong  boys  and  girls,  such  as 
ge|^erally  tends  tg  be  the  case  with  most  trait  measures. 

However,  different  test  scores  emerge  for  males  and  females  with 
respect  to  aptitude  and  specific  skill  areas  as  they  grow  older.  M^les 
tend  to  do  better  than  females  on  mathematical  reasoning  and  perception 
of  visual-spatial  relationships.     By  middle  elementary  grades,  females 
will  tend  to  do  better  than  males  on  tests  of  verbal  fluency;  yet  they 
will  lose  their  lead  permanently  later  on. 
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Al^er  puberty,  the  overall  academic  performance  of  females,  previously 
superior  to  that  of  males,  drops  of¥,  never  to  recover*     In  taajon  subject 
areas,  whereas  girls  tend  to  out-achieve  boys  In  reading  tests  of  verbal 
fluency  in  the  early  years,  boys  tend  to  catch  up  even  in  this  area*  In 
mathematics  and  science  *  achievement  from  elementary  school  on,  boys  take 
a  significant  lead  and  girls  never  catch  up*     It  has  been  shovm  that  more 
boys  than  girls  tend  to  enroll  in  the  college  preparatory  track  of  high 
school,  that  they  tend  to  do  better  on  college  entrance  examinations,  win 
more  merit  scholarships,,  and- go  on  to  complete  more  years  of  college  and 
*  postgraduate  study  (although  In  the  mid-1970's,  college  enrollments 
shifted  so  that  more  than  half  were  females*) 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  relationship  between  core  gender 
identity,  aspiration,  and  achievejsent ♦     First,  jEemales  as  well  as 
males  express  instrumental  orientations  ^d  needs  for  achievement. 
However,  it  has  been  found  that  females  Whose  core  gender  identity 
comprises  the  expectation  that  they  will  not  be  attractive  to  males  if 
they  compete  with  them  to  achieve  (Saf ilios-Rothschild,  Part  4,  p.  41), 
tend  to  be  less  successful  scJ^lastlcally  than  females  who^  reject  this 
stereotype.     Furthermore,  studied  show  that  if  aptitude  is' held  constant, 
males  tend  to  have  greater  expectations  of  success  than  females,  and 
correlatively,  to  be  higher  achievers.     Females  with  lower  expectations 
of  success  also  tend  to  be  less  successful.     Consequently,  between 
aptitude,  aspirations,  and  achievement,  core  gender  Ideptity  prescriptions 
of  appropriate  male/female  relationships  may  be  an  intervening  variable, 
depressing  achievement  for  females. 

To  complicate  matters  further,  sex  differences  of  this  nature  have 
been  found  to. interact  with  cultural  values  of  different  ethnic  groups 
CBoocock,   1972).     Intersex  differences  in  aspirations  within  th^  same 
ethnic  group  have  been  found,  aa4  jaembers  of  one  sex  in  that  group  had 
aspirations  more  similar  to  those  members  of  other  ethnic  groups.  In 
this  case,  while  statistically,  on  the  average,  whites  of  both  sexes  were 
more  likely  than  blacks  of  both  sexes  to  aspire  to  attend  college  in  the 
9th  grade  (Interethnlc  differences),,  controlling  for  sex  showed  that  this 
difference  existed  only  for  black  maies,  who  had  a' lower  aspiration  than 
.either  white  males  and  ffemales  or  black  females  (Boocock,  1972,  p\  91). 
However,  in  actual  practice,  when^ social  class -Is  added  to  ethnicity  and 
sex,  evidence  suggests  that  low  socioedonomtc  status  male  students  in 
general,  versus  black  males  in  particular,  are  more  likely  tp  dttend 
college  than  l^w- so4lQ»coaoate  q tQtyua'>^emales.     If  one  we?e  to  focus  on 
Hispanic  males  and  females,  who  tend  on  th^  average  to  have  even  lower 
high  school  completion  rates  than  blacks,  one  might  find  that  they  have 
even  lower  aspirations  than  other  16w  SES  mal^s  and^emales^    This  adds 
even  greater  variation  to  the  differential  patterns  that  have  already 
emerged*  •        -         *  >^  - 
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In  summary,  sex  differences  in  core  gender  Identity,  physical 
development,  and  cognitive  development  that  are  apparent  In  early  / 
,  childhood  are  consonant  witb  increasing  sex  differentiation  of  student 
roles.    Sex  differences  ln# self --concept,  aggressive  behavior,  and  measured 
aptitudes  and  educational  attainment  emerge.    Both  genetic^biologic  and 
cultural  factors  underlie  this  differentiation.    However,  little  Wldence 
has  been  found  to  suggest  that  the  genetic/biologic  induced  differences 
are  large  enough  or  appear  with  enough  stability  vithin  each  s^  to 
justify  per  se  the  degree  of  sex-differentiation  of  student  rples  observed 
in  the  school  setting.    This  section  has  discussed  ways  in  which  these 
student-introduced  phenomena  are  manifest  in  the'  school,  particularly 
with  respect  to  peer  interactons.    Th.e  next  section  explores  the  ways  in 
which  the  school  as  ka  institution  resp^oads  to  these  differences  and  has 
been  seen  to  reinforce  them  as  an  agent  of  larger  societal  stratification 
processes. 

4 

/ 

Schooling^ and  Sexual  Stratification 

Because  of  genetii^ /biologic;  as  weJi  as  cultural  factors,  students 
enter  school  with  sex^-dif f erentiated  traits  ^anti  predispositions.  Chronological 
age  amplifies  these  traits  and  pradisposTtrl<?ns«    As  indica4;^d  in  the  last 
/  section,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  genetic/biologic 

^  Influences  alone  ark  strong  enough       create  the  sex-^dif f erentiated 

patterns  of  physical,  social,  or  cognitive  developi|»nt  that  evolve  in  the  ' 
school  or  of  powe^,  status-,  and  achievements-differentials  that  emerge. 
It  also  appears  that  cultural  factors,  including  primary  and  secondary 
socializing  influences  of  the  family  (especially  parents  and  siblings), 
peers,  and. social  milieus  w^gh  rsmte  heavily  than  genetic/biologic 
factors  as  sources  of  sex  differentiation  within  the  school. 

This  sfection  describes  the  role  of  fhe  school  in  dealing  with  the 
sex-differentiation  attitudes  that  students  bring  wdi^th  them.    Xt  suggests 
that  students  themselves  elicit  a  sex-differentiated  response  pedagoglcally 
and  Inatitutionally,  and  that  the  school,  as  an  agent  pf  societal 
stratification  processes,  reinforces  and  accentuates  patterns  of 
differentiation  at  the  classroom  and  institutional  levels  (6aarlo, 
Jacklln,  &  Tittle,  1973).    These  processes  utilize  sex  as  &  significant 
criterion  for  the  differential  aliocatldn  of  such  resources  as  knowledge, 
skill,  status,  and  opportunity. 

'  '   .  ^-     .  ^- 

PedgRogy  and  Sex  Differentiation 


Evidence  indicates  that  mAnyf  teachers,  male  and  female,  tend  to 
behave  similarly  in  treating  students  of  each  sex  differently.  This 
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happens  because  children  of  each  b4%  tend  to  behave  different lyt^  . 
teachers  and  elici^/^if f erent  responses*  dnd  because  teachersx^fiems elves 
have  different  expectations  for  each  sex  (Saf ilios-Rothschil^,  Part  2). 
For  example,  it  has  been  found  that  many  teachei^s  tend  to  believe  that 
boys  are  innately  awre  active  than  girls,  and  that  girj.s  ar^  innately 
more  obedient  than  boys.     Some  teachers  believe  one  sex  is  better  suited 
to  some  subject  matters  than  the  other.     Some  teachers  believe  that  girls 
w^-ll  tend  to  do  better  in  reading  than  boys,  although  some  (though  fewer 
in  this  country  thata  abroad)  believe  that  boys  vill  do.better  in  that 
area  (Kincaide,  Note  5)% Teachers'  expectations  regarding  achievement 
have  been  shown  to  be  borne  out:     females  will  do  better  with  teachers  who 
expect  them  to,  and  males  will  do  the  same  or  better  where  teachers 
expect  from  them  the  same  or  better  performance  (Palardy,  1969).  Student 
»:fpectations  can  independently  elicit  a  sex-typed  ^^response  from  the 
teacher,  and  teacher  expectations  can  independently  affect  student 
expectations  and  behWior.    Jhis  influence  will  be  particularly  strong  if 
student  and  teacher  sex^-dlf f erentiated  expectations  are  congruent. 

Another  example  of  sex-linked,  student-teacher  interaction  patterns 
can  be  found  in  the  allocation  of  such  a  resource  as  teacher  time  and 
attention  (Fowlkes,  Note*6;  Lee  &  Cropper,  1974).     In  the  early  grades, 
for  example,  it  has  been  found  that  boys  and  girl3  do  not  receive  the 
same  kind  of  teacher  attention,  and  that  boys  are  favored  with  the  most 
attention,  evaluatioiially  positive  and  negative  (Brophy  &  Good,  1974). 
Teachers  tend  to  be  nK>re  aware  of *boys  in  general,  both  with  respect  to 
whether  boys  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  or  whether  they  conform  or  do 
not  conform  to  rules.    Girls  tend  to  receive  less  attention  for  any  kind 
of  behavior,  and  their  teachers  seem  to  be  less  aware  of  their  satisfactions 
and  dissatisfactions.     Boys  with  reading  problems  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  referred  for  remedial  help  than  girls  who  also  have  reading,  p^roblems 
(Kincaide,  Note  5)..    One  may  argue  that  the  label  of  reading  difficulties 
is  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  it  does  tend  to  provide  pupils  to  whom  it 
is  attached  with  more  atten>tion  and  certainly  more  resources  in  terms  of 
teacher  skills  and  teaching  time.     Lack  of  congruence  between  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  bpys'  gender  rol«  and  pupil  role,  in  this  cafse^  ^ 
procures  them  greater  resources,  even  at  the  price  of  "negative  strokes." 
However,  congruence  between  girls'  gender  role  and  pupil  role,  in  terms 
of  norms  of  passiVity  and  unobtrusiveness,  deters  them  from  rei^eiving  an 
equitable  share  of  resources  of  skill,  time,  commitment  and  concern,  and 
mon^.  ^ 

Teachers'  sex-differentiated  expectations  regarding  activity  levels,' 
subject-matter  competencd^ as  well  as  preoccupation  with  classroom 
behavior  seem  to  involve  a  finely  graded  status  hierarchy,  encompassing 
not  only  sex  but  social  class,  race,  and  ethnicity.     A  number  of  studies 
disclose  a  stable  pattern  of  inequality  in  teacher  expectation,  attention, 
reinforcement,  that  grosso  modo  can  be  summarized  as  bestowing  th^ 
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lion's  shape  of  favor  to,  in  descending  order  (1)  white,  aiddle-class, 
high-achieving  boyst  (2)  white,  mlddle-^lass,  high-achieving  girls,  (3) 
lower  aid die-class,  "minority,"  low-achieving  girls,  and  (4)  lower.  ' 
middle-class,  minority  group  low-achieving  males  (Saf ilios-Rothschild, 
Part  4,  1978).     It  can  be  argued  that  the^e  patterns  merely  show 
that  teachers  respond  to  already  existing  sex  differences  in  student 
expectations  and  performance  potential*     It  would  be  legitimate  to  ask, 
in  the  context  of  educational  equity  and  principles  of  sex-neutral 
pedagogy,  whether  a  sex-differentiated  response  is  fair,  inescapabler  or 
defensible*  If  students  are  consc^ious  or  unconscious  subjects  and  objects- 
of  sex-differentiated  socializarLon  processes,  can  teachers  conscidusly 
or  unconsciously  do  l^^fcwts^--«  they  are  to  promote  principles  of  -educational 
equity  ^nd  sex  neu&r&lity  in  the  allocation  c^f  resources? 

The  Administrative  Structure  and^Sex  Differentiations 

Since  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  both  male  and  female  teachers 
are  alike  in  treating  male  and  female  students  differently  (Safillos- 
Rothschild,  1978),  one  is  drawn  to  examine  th^  administrative  structure 
as  it  miay  purvey  .to  and  through  male  and  finale  teachers  norms  that  sex- 
differentiates  the  treat£[»n(  of  mal^  and  fniale  students*    An  institution 
that  acts  effectively  to  transmit  through*  both  sexes  the  same  norms 
sex-differentiating  treatment  arouses  curiosity  because  it  reflects 
findings  of  the  large  aiaount  of  literature  dealing  with  family  sex-role 
socialiasation  of  young  children  (Block,  1973,  Note  7;  EnBMrick,  1973). 
Both  parent^  have  been  fourid  to  behave  similarly  in  treating  sons  and 
daughters  differently*    Fathers  have  been  found  to  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  reinforce  more  strongly  than  mothers  Sex-Stereotyped  roles  for  both 
sexmi,  particularly  in  fostering  expressive-communal  qualities  of  docility 
and  dependency  In  daughters,  and  Intrumental-agentic  qualities  of  ingenuity 
and  independence  in  boys* 

It  i§  well  known  that  men  dominate  numerically  the  upper-level 
positions  of  authority  structures  In  school  systems,  partlculatly  the 
administrative  roles  of  superintendent,  principal,  and  supervisor, 
and  that  women  are  subordinate  to  them  in  lower  echelon  positions 
(Sexton,  1976)*    Analogously,  male/female  dominance/subordlnance  structured 
in  school  systems  would  present  to  students  of  both  sexSt^  a  homogeneous 
set-  of  role  models  much  as  in  familial  sexual  divisions  of  labor*  These 
structures  convey  sex-differentiated  instrumental  versus  expressive 
norms,  and  imply/that  dominant  statuses  are  reserved  for  males,  and 
subordinate  for  females*    Little  research  has  been  conducted  to  show  how 
children  perceive  the  sex/gend«r  label  of  authority  position  and  how  they 
may  be  influenced  by  it*     Even  in 'political  science,  where  considerable 
work  In  political  socialization  has  been  done^  this  is  true.    Yet  one  can 
understand  that  until  recently  it  might  not  occur'  to  researchers  to  ask 
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whether  children  attached  a  male  or  female  sex  label  to  governmental 
authorities.  Similarly,  in  education,  little  work  has  been  done  to 

•^ascertain  how  children  perceive  the  sex  label  of  school  authorities  and 
how  male-dominated  authority  structures  may  influence  their  development. 
A  number  of  hypotheses  can  be  advanced.     For  example,  comparisons  of  male 
versus  female  administrators  have  found  that  women  administrators  place 
greater  emphasis  than  males  on  "expres8ive".^objectives  such  as  concern      '  - 
with  individual  differences  among  pupils,  the  social  and  emotional 
deveXoptwnt  rff  pupils,  and  deviant  pupils  (Gross  &  Trask,  1976). 
Furthermore,  prof  ess  ionaL<-p^rft>rmance  and  pupils'  learning  were  found  to 
be  highe;r  on  the  averagf  in  the  schools  administered  by  women.    There  are 

-studies  that  suggest  that  male-dominated  authority  structures* may  bring  a 
different  role  orientation  to  schools  than  females-dominated  authority 
structures  (Tucker  &  Gideonse,  1977).     It  is  not  proposed  here  that 
either  sex  should  dominate  the  schools  or  promote  one  or  another  type  of 
influence,  but  this  evidence  raises  the  question  of  ^e^ther  male'-dominated 
school  authority  ^xructures  purvey  a  sex-neutral  image  of  authority  and 
foster  diversified  sex-role  development.    Clearly,  not  all  males  or  all 
females  bring  to  administrative  positions  homogeneous  sex-typed  orientations, 
skills,  or  abilities.    Nor  is  it  being  suggested  here  that  they  should, 
contrary  to  current  debate  in  which  opposing  schools  of  thought  urge 
either  that  females  should  acquire  stereotypical  male*  qualities,  or  males 
stereotypical  female  qualitiesi  .  . 

Thus,  thejre  is  preliminary  evidence  that  each  sex  may  have  among  its 
members  individuals  vfho  display  sex-distinctive  interactive  styles. 
These  patterns  should  be  explored  to  esta^jlish  how  characteristic  they 
are.     If,  for  example,  one  sax  exclusively  dominates  educational  authority 
positions,  it  needs  to  be  determined  whether  the  diversity  of  sex-role - 
models  and  the  potential  of  these  liodels  to  foster  diviersified  sex-role 
development  throughout  the  institutions' is  being  limited.    LimitationiS  in 
institutional  capability  to  foster  diversified  sex-role  development  might 
consequently  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  equitable  treatment  of 
students  of  both  sexes  since  each  would  be  limited  td  imitating  or 
replicating  existing  sex-typed  models,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
individual  developmental  needs  and  preferences  may  call  for  qualities  and 
skills  tradltjionally  reserved  to  the  otrher  sex. 

Male-dominated,  sex  homogeneous  administrative  authority  structures 
may  convey  to  students  'the  expectation  that  males,  rather  than  females, 
occupy  dominant  positions.    Male  students  are  thus  pressured  Into  adopting 
specific  leadership  obj^tives  and  styles,  and  female  aspirations  are 
thereby  limited  to  subordinate  positions  and  styles.    These  sex-typed 
role  tswdels  would  con^ibute  to  the  anxieties  that  males  have  been  found 
to  possess  as  a  result  of  societal  pressures  for  achievement  (Komarovsky, 
1973)  and  at  the  same  time  woi^d  depress  female  achievement  motivation. 
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That  school  authority  structures  laay"  actually  foste\:  sex-typed  role 
models  is  suggested  by  evidence' mentioned  above  that  schobl  institutional 
norms  may  foster  on  the  part  of  both  male  and  female  teachers  similar 
sex-differentiated  expectations  and  behaviors  towards  studentsi  and  that 
they  seem  to  be  consonant  with  emerging ' distinctive  sex-role  definitions 
of  male  and  female  students.    Obviously,  school  administrative  and 
teaching,  personnel  do  not  so  much  create  these  biases  as  share  them  with 
socializing  institutions,  such  as  family  and  social  milieus  tnat  have 
already  generated  the  processes  in  the  students-t    Yet  studjent  aex  differences 
should  not  be  attributed  so  largely  to  these  primary  soclalia^ing  Influences 
on  personality  developn^nt  that  they  are  regarded  merely  as  psychological, 
interpersonal  phenomena  unrelated  to  broader  macro-Institutional  forces 
(Lee  &  Groppier,  1974). 


the  Politics  of  Student  Sex^Role  Developments 


\ 


Student  sex-role  development,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  viewed  in  a 
larger  context  of  institutionally  designed  and  managed  stratif icational 
processes  that  allo/:ate  students  to  specific  hierarchically-organized 
statuses  congruent  with  the  stratification  systems  of  the  schools  and  the 
larger  society. 

This  vl^w  of  sex-role  development  contrasts  with  a  current^  but  more 
traditional,  view  that  regards  student  sex  differentiation  as  emanating 
primarily  from  different  psychological  need  dispositions  that  characterize  ' 
each  sex  at  the  onset  of  schooling  (Lee  &  Kedar-Voivodas ,  1977).  Males 
are  seen  as  naturally  morB  active,  enterprising,  and  contesting  school 
authority,  and  females  are  seen  as  more  docile,  dependent,  and  obedient  ^. 
to  school  norms  and  authority  structures.    According^o  such  interpretations, 
although  the  school  accommodates  these  differences,  each  sex  increases 
its  distinctiveness  within  the  educational  arena  primarily  as  a  function 
of  time.  . 

That  the  school  plays  a  more  active  instrun^ntaX  role  is  Suggested 
by  evidence  showing  that  its  own  structure  may  foster  divergent  sex-role 
development,  even  to  the  extent  of  contributing  to  sex-role  conflict 
between  boys  and  girls •    For  example,  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  do 
boys  a\jd  girls  develop  differently  in  the  school,  but  their  differertf 
development  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  and  strain  in  same*6ex  and  different- 
sex  peer  interactions,  contributing  to  increasingly  exclusive  sex  roles 
(Saf lllos-Rothschiid,  1978,  Part  2), 

For  example,  male  gender  role  development  is  said  to  be  incongruent 
with  Iti'stitvftional  expectations  for  the  male  pupil  role^.  The  problem  Is 
portrayed        involving  the  l^ck  of  congruence  between  male  pupil  role  in 
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the  primary  grades,  which  tl\e  authority  structure  would  wish  to  be 
obedient,  passive,  and  accepting  the  school  norms,  and  the  male  student's 
gender  role^  which  essentially  involves  striving  for  independence^ 
Individuai^sw,  mastery,  and  achievement.     Primary  school  females,  on  the 
other  hand,  socialized  outside  the  school  to  obedience  and  passivity,  find 
greater-  congruence  between  gendes;  role  and  pupil  role.     In  the  early 
school' y,ears, ,  boys  disturb  the  school's  efforts  tp  gain  control.  Girls, 
via  previous  socialization,  respond  positively  to^  school  control  n^chanisms, 
thereby  hcflping  to  maintain  them.    These  sex-4iverfeent  responses  to 
institutional  norms  Create  tensions  between  male*and  female  students  of 
grade  school  age  and  reiniS^prce  sex-role  distinctiveness.     However,  in  ' 
later  years,  according  to  this  argument,  as  schooling  channels  Individualism 
into  structured  competition  within  the  school  and  between .schools,  boys' 
gender  role  and  pupj(.l  role  become  more  congruent,  with  socielEal  goals  of 
economic  and  jJt)lyitical  socialization  into  aggressive,  competitive 
Individualism.    At  this  stage,  o»  the  other  hand,  females  succumb  to 
sex-role  definitions  that  place  greater  importance  on  submissive  attitudes 
an4 ^noncompetitive  behavior,  at  least  with  males.     Consequently,  females 
find  that  their  adolescent  pupil  role  conflicts  with  their  gender  role, 
^nd  accordingly  de-emphasize  the ' achievement  requirements  of  the  former 
(Saf ilios-RotSpchild,  1978,  Part  4).    Academic  competitiveness  is  portrayed 
as  incompatibly  with  harmonious  male/female  relationships  and  the  attraction 
of  a  spouse.     Sex-role  conSlict  at  this  s^ge  tends  to  be  resolved  by 
female  de-emphasls  of  instrumental  oiS'ientations,  depressing  their 
aspirations,  achievement,  utilization  of  educat/ional  opportunity,  and 
status,  in  ^comparison  with  those  of  males. 

Wha^,  is  occurring  here  then  would  'concern  more  than  sex-divergent 
psychological  orientations.     Sex-role  differences  involving  aspiration, 
perforamnce  and  overall  achievement,  and  school  completion' rates  trough 
college  refle^  not  only  differently  socialization  but  also  the 
consequences^f  stratification  processes,  since  values,  resources,  and 
opportunities  are  allocated  unequally  among  individuals  qn  the  basis  of 
sex,  (not  to  mention  ethnic/racial  and  cultural  group  membershipV  and^ 
social-class  factors  that  may  also  be  involved).    Members  of  these 
categories  receive  different  messages  from  the  school  as  to  what  is  ^ 
expected  of  them,  and  what  is  possible  fojr  them,  which  Interact  with 
their  own  expectations  to  affect  their  aspirations  and  performance.  ^ 
School  norms  avenrtually  subdue  male  resistance  to  institutional  domination 
by  co-opting  them  to  achievemnt  nonns^^J^-SlJi^  females'  instrumental 

orientations -fail  to  be  encouraged,  are  increasingly  weakened,  and 
reinforce  subordinate  aspects  of  their  developing  female  roles.  Sex 
differences  In  aspiration  and  achievement  is  a  particularly  salient  case 
of  educatlonal^  stratification  because  unlike  racial  differences  (where 
attempts  have  been  mAde  to  attribute  measured  diffgrences  to  genetic 
endowment,  or  to  low  socioaconomlc  status,  cultural  "deficits,'*  or 
neurological  Impairments,  and  the  llke>  there  are  few  such  dlff^er^nces 


; 
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between  laales  aad -females.     Females  start  out  ahead  Iri  terms  of  physiological* 
maturation  and  school  achievement ,  only  .to  fall  conspicuously-  behind' 
after  sexual  maturation  when  physiological  changes  combine  with 'sofcietai 
stratification  pressures  to  differentiate  and  to  channel  males  and  females 
Into  stereotyped  sexually-differentiated  marital,  "as  well  as  economic, 

political,  and  social  divisions  of  labor. 

•  *  *. '  * 

Aside  from  role  conflict,  what  is  involved  he^re  is  differentiated  , 
'access  by  males  and  females  to  the  values,  resources,  and  opportunities 
that  the  society  Allocates  to  and  through  the  schools.'  .These , include 
attitudes  and  expectations>  and  financial  and  human  resources ,  such  as 
those  which  accrue  to  students  ^o  remain  in  school  the  longest,  have  ^ 
greatest  access  to  teachers'  skills,  knowledge,  and  titoe,  arid  follow 
currlcular  paths  leadinlg  to  gt'eater  options  and  higher  status  •    They  also 
\^nclude  access  to  and  control  of  decisions >  and  the  processes  by  which 
the  policies  allocating  financial,  and  human  resources  are  formulated 
(since  these  tend  to  be  male*-dominated) ,  as  well  €^  control  of  the  design 
and  management  of  administrative  systems  through  which,  they  are  Implemented. 
Within  the  school,  these  resource's  also  inclodg  equal  access  to  tliacher  ' 
treat>ments>  ^tid  the  values,  attitudes,  and  practices  thj?ough  which  , 
sex-stereotyped  interaptions  may  flow  to  further  differentiate  tfie 
sexes*  ,  • 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  one  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that 
this  kind  o;f  inequity  in  the  share  the  two  sexes  receive  of  scarce 
resources  ici  schopl  corresponds  to  the  kind  of  inequities  characterizing    ^ ' 
stratification  procjssses  in  general,  to  what  extent  might  they  be  d«libef4t*e 
as  opposed  to  accidental?    ^Is  sex-biased  s^tratif icatlon  within  the  school 
a  mere  coincidence  of  malintegration  of  roles,  inf licting'real  but  •  .  ■ 

Intended  harm  to  one  group,  and  yet  favoring  another,  ot  is  it  part  of  a  - 
more  global  design  in  the  societal  division  of  labor?  ^ 

i 

^       To  probe  this  issue,  one  might  begin  by  examining  the  characterization 
of  the  school  ak  "feminine"  (Sexton,   1969),  as  well  as  the  widely  known 
demarcation  of  male'  and  fema^le  personality  tendencies  as  "instrumental*'      .  ^ 
vers«j"expressive"  (Bern,   1976)*    The  "sex  role  conflict"  school  of 
thou^p  has  characterized  male  and  female  pupil  role  strain  as  the 
resistance,  of  young  male  pupils  to  feminizing  influences,  allegi^dly 
arising  from  the ' predominance  of  females  among  elementary  school  teachers. 
It  ascribes  the  stress  caused  females  in  the  high  school  yea^s  to  the- 
malintegration  of  female  gender  role  with  pupil  rolfe,  which  in  post-pubertal 
years  requires  iadividualism,  self-confidence,  risk-taking,  and 
competitiveness,'  qualities  that  females,  in^contrast  to  males,  are 
thought^  to  have  had  less  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  develop. 

This  line  of  argument  is 'discussed  in  greater  detail  below,  but 
It  can  "be  said  at  this  point  that  attributing  educational  shortcomings  to 
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the  influence  of  women  ts  difficult  to  sustain  in  view  of  the  facf  that 
research  falls  to  show  that  sex  of  teacher  has  any  significant  Impact  on 
educational  outcomes.    Male  teachers  have  no't  been  shown'  to  have  a 
different  effect  on  male  or  female  students  than  have  female  teachers 
(Saf  illos-Rothschild,   1978,  Part  4).     Furthermore,  ^ereas  working 
mothers'  absence  from  the  home  has* generality  failed  to  be  associated  with 
unfavorable  educational  outcomes,  fathers'  absences  have  been  associated 
witlji  such  outcomes  (Lee,  Note  3).     It  is,  then,  curious  that  boys' 
educational  problems  in  the  school  are  attributed  by  §ome'  to  women  as 
teachers  In  the  schools  rather  than  to  fathers'  absences  from  the  home. 

However,  the  argument  is  interesting  ip  that  it  calls  attenticjn  to 
wh^  may  be  s^x-based  dorainance-subordinance  phenomena.     Curiously,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  while  students  of  both  sexes  may  experience  role 
strain  because  df  divergent  genderrrole  expectations  and  rnstitutional 
expectations,  Little  attention  -hfes  been  paid  to  .another  type  of  student 
role  strain — that  between  males  and  females.     Evidence  suggests  that 
institutional  structures  foster  strain  and  aoa^ety  between  the  two  sexes 
and  heighten  divergent  sex-role  exp'ectations  and  development.    A  small 
but  significant  collection  of  studies  shows  that'  traditional  structures 
visibly  accentuate  distinctive  sex  roles  and  activities  (Pbwlkes,  Note  6)'. 
Classroom  management  practices,  some  of  which  have  -already  been  mentioned, 
sex-type  activities,  the  allocation  of  space,  and^  interaction  patterns 
are  pertinent  examples.'    These  foster  . distinct  roles' fja|^ach  sex,  and 
reinforce  them  in  all  students  by  making  the  dlf f erenc^pl^lsible . 
Students  then^begln  to  internalize  , these  ekpectation^^emd,  either  alone 
or  with  teacher ^support,  police  each. other  to  ensure  conformity  to 
sex-differentiating  norms  (Fagot  &  Patterson,   1969) •    Males  and  females' 
choose  up  sex-homogeneous  sides  and  carry  on  a  latent, ^f  not  occasionally 
manifest,  ^war'*  between  the  sexes  in  the  classroom  to  procure  for  each 
side  the  lion's  share  of  social,  political,  and  economic  resources 
available  at  crlassroOm  level.    Th6  "war"  pfcwld^s  ^t^l^e  opportunity  for 
perfecting  sex-role  distinctiveness,,  and  pr«sl^J}a^^  dtid  status 

In  thos^e  areas  legltlmuately  open  to  studenWf^^  sex:     te'acher      .  , 

attention,  rewailds  (^affection,  eatgepJ^J^ptW^s'^;  gf ades  oa  particular 
subjects,  promotion),  skills,  knowle^^fe^^  opportunity ,.  a^d  status  in 
student  subgroupsr*  The  cdrtfllet  provides  the  opportunity  for  sex 
differentials  .'pf^  emerge  in  sej^-concept,' aspiration,  achleyement,  and 

vl  ..  ^   

segregatihg  't?\e  two  sexes  ^w^^l,   ^  „^   , 

via-  tradlt{(^nal^lassroom  m^'nag^ement  techniques,  into  sex-Timitlng' 
and  sex^ljltfjljS^i^^^  bf  activity  and  achievement   (Safilios-RothschUd , 

'  197^^,  conflict  .between  the  two  sexes  is  considered  so 

severe /i^t^ t  js^  have  beei^  made  not  to  reduce  the  pressures  for 

sex-exclitsl^s^^^  by  retaining  both  sexes  in  proximity  in 

sex-fair  mana^d'CcJ^lrf^ooms ,  but  to  encourage  sex-distinct ive  role 
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development  via  isolation.    Presumably,  it  is  thought  that  individual 
development  would  be  enhanced  by  exclusion  and  so  avoicT^contamination  by 
the  other  Sex.     Devel^opmental  models  in  which  individuals  la  'diversified 
environments  emulate  and  acquire  each  other's  qualifies  according  to 
their  own  needs  and  preferences  would  be  replaced  by  a  segregative         •  ' 
model.  But  might  not  such  a  pr^tice  contribute  to  sexf-role  differentiation? 
Might  it  not  accentuate  the  role  of  the  school  as  a  sorting  machine, 
dividing  studerits  according  to  a  host  of  criteria,  among  which  sex  and 
cognitive  performance  would  be  foremost?    Might  it  npt  suggest  that  the 
schools  function  as  agents  of  stratification,  differentially  and  inequitably 
allocating  status  among  different  groups  and ^ individuals?  Segregated 
education,  while  it  may  improve  achievement  (Saf ilios-Rothschiid,  1978), 
has  not  been  shown  to  improve  self -concept ,  broaden  sex-role  attributes 
and  options,  decrease  sex-role  conflicts,  or  increase  female  accomplishment 
in  long-ran^e  tferms,  especially  with  respect  to  job-related  performance.  , 
Nor  does  the  perfojrmance  of  men  appear  to  need  isolation  to  improve.  Sex 
isolation  would,  however,  offer  the  pijssibility  of  maintaining  sex-role 
differences  that  appear  to^underly  male/femal©  dominance  structures. 
Many  women,  lacking ^role  models  In  Integrated  settings,  would  tend  to 
retain  an  emphasis  on  expressive  orientations.    Many  males,  also  lacldLng 
models,  would  retain  Instrumental  orientations.^  Maintenance  of  the  f 
status  quo,  however,  woiild  perpetuate  the  school's  traditional  role  in 
differentiated  sex-role  development.  Segregating  th^  sexes  would  contribute 
to  the  perpetuation  of  existing  dlffere'nces  and  distinctions,  leading  one 
to  ask  whose  irtterests  would  be  so  served?    It  is  not  clear  that  it  would 
be  primarily  males'  Interests,  since  some  evidence  suggests  that,  even  l£ 
male  roles  lead  to  occupancy  of  dominant  positlveb  In  society,  many  males 
express  anxiety  or  reservation  about  the  sficrlflces  achievement  norms 
impose  on  personal  values,  which  suggests  a  need  for  expressive  role 
models  (Komarovsky,  1973).     Females,  not  already  possessing  Instrumental 
values,  would  have  less  opportunity  for  developing  them.    Thus  segregation 
would  ill-serve-  them.    Members  of  "minority"  groups  and  of  lower  social 
status  groups  might  also  have  diminished  opportunities^  to  acquire  successful 
achievement  strategies  even  though  some  individuals  might  argue  that  they 
would  have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  their  group 
values  and  would  avoid  assimilation  into  middle-class  domination  structures. 

Distinctive  segregative  sex-role  development,  then,  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  viewed  a§  advantageous  to  individual  students  themselves. 
Such  advantages  would  accrue  tc^  them  only  insofar  as  their  distinctive 
specialized  development  equipped^them  . to  i%t  intq  ascriptively  strat if ied^A . 
highly  specialized,  differentially-rewarding  divisloii  of  labor  in  societal 
i/istitutions  outside  the  Schools.  ,  Students,  of  their  own  volition,  might 
well  choose  educational  experiences  of  this  nature.     Yeti  it  is  not  clear 
that  they  are  afforded  the  choice  since  primary  and  secondary  socializing 
agents  such  as  the  school  foster  differential  development  according  to  a 
host  of  ascriptive  criteii^a.     Not  the  least  of  these  criteria  are  seac, 
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race»  ethnicity,  and  language,  whic^  form  the  basis  of  societal 
stratification  patterns  to  which  tfte  school  is  subordinated,  though  it 
also  functions  as  an  agent  fostering  thrf  development  of  dominance/ 
subordinance  structures  on  the  part  of  its  clients.    Through  sex-!Vped 
educational  authority  structures,  pervasive  sex-differentiating  norrts 
conveyed  by  teaching  personnel  and  practices  through  structured  cotnpetiti 
(socially  and  seholastically) ,  educational  reward  structures  enfranchise 
winners  to  take  most  of  what  i^  to  be  had  and  "disenfranchise  losers  from 
/taking  much  of  anything. 

*        '  '  . 

In  this  context,  sex  rdle  cleavages  associated  with  incompatible- 
Ins  trumental/exp^ressive  ^orientations  In  the  school  can  , be  viewed  not 
merely  as  a  male/female  problem  (though  many  view  it  as' such).,  but  as  a 
Stra^if icatianal  problem  revolving  around  the  liberal  capitalist  dilemma 
of  reconciling  rhetorical  egalitariani'sm  with  the  necessity  of  allocating 
scarce  societal  resources  and  rewards  to  unequal  competing  contenders,, 
whose  needs  and  demands  exceed  the  resources  and  rewards  available 
(Block,  1973;  Bakan,  1966).    The  existence  of  role  strain  in  the  school 
must,  therefore,  be  v'iewed  from  a  larger  perspective.    The  viewpoint  that 
attributes  all  manner  of  educational  dysfunctions — from  behavior  problems 
to  se*-dif ferentiated  performance—to  the  presence  or  absence  in  the 
schooi  of  one  or  the  other  sex,  or  to  differing  personal  qualities 
attributed  to  one  o^  the  other  sex,  must  be  placed  in  a  more  macroscopic, 
stratif icational  context.     Psychological  attributes  and  intersex  social 
dynamics,  as  alleged  causal  factors,  must  be  seen  not  merely  as 
personological  phenomena  but  as  ^utcomes  of  larger  political  and  economic 
phenomena  associated  with  stratification.         '  «. 

For  example,  Zelgler  (1967)  exRressed  his  concern  with  what"  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  feminization  of  the  schooi  (Sext(Jti,  196^),  both  in 
terms  of  teaching  behavior  and  student  sex-role  development.  This 
feminization  is,  considered  to  be  especially  prejudicial  to  males  and 
provacatlve  of  male  student  .behavior  problems,  which  are  interpreted  as: 
rebellion  against  the  "feminizing"  influencing  of  the  school. 

Zelgler  analyzed  the  disappointing  out:{;oraes  of  recruiting  largp 
numbers  of  males  Into  high  school  teaching,  which '>ias  lead,  "to  the 
playing  of  feminine  roles  by  men"  (Zelgler,  1967,  p*  12).    Men  liere 
Initially  recruited  to  establish  classroom  authority  since' 

feducationai  psychologists  believe  that  the  child's 
need  to  identify  with  a  father  figure  offers  a  good 
way  through  which -to  establish  the  teacher's  experience. 
The  identification  problems  are  not  very  severe  fo|?*^irls. 
However,  if  a  boy  establishes  an  emotional  contact  with 
•women's  teachers,  it^  is  believed  the  school  can  offer 
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hlid  little  In  learning  a  male  role,  for  woiniea  represent 
the  values  of  mdthers  and  homemakers  ^nd  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  provide  male  guidelines,  (p.  12) 

Such  authority  is  needed,  Zeigler  adds,  quoting  Richard  Hofstadter, 
because  in  America  "teaching  has  been  identified  as  a  feminine  profession. 
The  American  masculine  conviction  is  that  education  and  culture  are 
feminine  concerns"  (p.  13).    What  is  implied  is  that  female  teachers  have 
proved  unable  to' make  education  (and  culture)  in  the  schools  desirable,- 
palatable  or  imposable»  and  men  are  required  to  provide  a  male  role  model 
(perhaps  to  compensate  for  absent  fathers)  and  to  impose  discipline  upon 
otherwise  unnily  children.    The  problem  is  seen  not  as  the  absence  of 
^fathers  f'^^HMQ^^  ^d  their  failure  to  provide  adequate  "male**  role 
niodels,  bvit  as  the  presence  of  women  in  th«  school-    The  argument  is  all 
the  more  interesting  when  it  observes  that  male  teachers  have  not  only 
failed  to  compensate  for  these  needs,  they  have  also  failed,  ^despite, 
their  presence  in  the  school,  to  break  the*  stereotyped  notion  of  teaching 
as  a  low-status  feminine  qccupation.    The  writer  cites  Willard  Waller's 
decades^ld  observation.  .  "It  has  been  said  that  no  wotnan'  and  no  Negro  is 
ever  fully  admitted  to  the  white  man's  world.    Possibly  we  should  add  men. 
teachers  to  the  list  o^the  excluded"  (p.  14),    Zeigler  continues: 

^         Males  not  Qnl:^-,^suf f et  degradation  of  status  by  working 
in  a  feminineT  occupation,  they  also  incur  considerable 
degradation  of  financial  rewards.  .  .   •    Not  only  are  male 
teachers  doing  women's  work,  they  are  also  getting  paid  ^ 
women's  wages  for  doing  it.  •  .  .     It  is  nonetheless 
damaging  to  the  male  ego  for  a  man  toybe  on  financial 
par  wifh  women.     In  particularly  every  other  occupation, 
fiai^ial  discrimination  is  against  women,     (p.  15) 

*  V 
As  a  solution,  he  proposed:,    "As  long  as  men  and  women  are  paid  equally, 

Job  dissatisfaction  among  mal^ teachers  will  not  be  reduced.    The  obvious, 

if  unconventional,  remedy  for  improving  self-esteem  of  male  teachers, 

then^  is  to  iiitroduce  'some  sort  of  male-female  salary  scale  differential" 

(p»  21)'.  ^ 

ZeUgler  s  solution  of  differentiating  financial  rewards  moves  his 
analysis  of  male/female  role  strain--fe^yond  differing  psychological 
attributes  as  the  cause  of  conflict,  to  that  of  status  inequities,  and 
thus  comes  closer  to  stratlf icatlonal  phenomena^ 

At  fi^3t,4l^e,  appears  to  focus  on  th/  differing  attributes  that  /' 
he  as8o*clat6s|l|^tiy  mfales  and  females,  tnul;^  like  the  instrumentai/expressive 
divergence.    Butl^is  subsequent  focus  on  mala/female  power  relationships 
and  status  inequities  within  the  school  broadens  his  analysis  to  socioecanomic 
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and  pplitical  factors.    The  transition,  however,  Is  not  surprising,  for 
the  Instrumental/expressive  categorization  may  be  viewed  as  implying 
dominanct/subordinance  (Millet,  1970).     This  categorization  adequately 
describes  not  merely  male/female  relationships  in  particular,  but  most 
types  of  dominance/subordinance  relationships  In  general.     If  the  male's 
role  Is  Initiating,  autonomous,  and  dominant,  the  perfect  complement  is  a 
role  that  Is  passive,  dependent,  and  subordinate.     If  the  former  is  to 
seek  power  and  obtain  it,  the  other  must  abstain. from  It  or  relinquish 
it..    Male/female^differentials  in  instifumental/expressive  qualities 
reflect  not  merely  the  type  of  relationship  that  the  powerful  would 
Impose  on  the  powerless,  but  also  the  qualities  that  the  dominant  partner 
would  like  the  subordinate  to  cultivate  to  cotaplement  his/her  own.  Hence 
education,  culture,  the  arts,  and  emotionality  can" safely  be  left  to  the 
''weaker"  sex,  whereas  the  stronger  pursues  status,  influence,  and  material 
rewards.  ^ 

'    Indeed,  such  a  description  of  dominance/subordinance  relationships 
may  help  illuminate  what  resembles  a  subtle  war  between  the  sexes  in  the  ' 
schools  over  status  an.d  rewards,  as  depictjsd  by  Zeigler.  However, 
dominance/subordinance  phenomena  involved  in  school  life  have  many  facets 
of  which  Interpersonal  relatlonshl^ps  between  techers  are  but  one. 
Student  roles  of  the  two  sexes  have 'been  seen  to  comprise  divergent, 
conflicting,  and  competitive  dimensions.    The  same  can  be  said  of  male 
and  female"  teacher  role^' and  also  of  administrative  statuses.  Students 
and  teachers  are  both  subordinated  to  a  male-dominated  authority  stiTUcture, 
comprising  school  administratoirs ,  lay  school  boards,  and  governmental 
structures  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels.    The  school  system  as  a 
whole,  too,  Is  sObordinated  to  economiq  systems,  via  one  of  its  primary 
mandates,  that  of  transmitting  knowledge,  abilities,  and  work  skills  to 
indlvldualsv  ^  These  individuals  will  perform  specialized  tasks  in  a 
hierarchically-orgaaized,  differentially-rewarding  division  of  labor,  based 
at  least  in  part  an  ascriptive  criteria  such  as  sex,  race,  ethnicity, 
culture,  and  class  (Spring,  1972;  Bowles  &  Gintis, - 1976) . 

Jn  this  light,  male/female  conflict  in  the  school  may  be  less  a 
^questiori  of  differing  personalities  and  ts^tivation  than  it  is  a^status  ^ 
conflict  over  who  is  going  to  obtain  the  lion's  share  of  status,  power,  ' 
and  rewards,  a^^en  their  limited  supply  in  educational  settings.  Male 
teachers,  as  depicted  by  Zeigler,  are  rebelling  against  a  dominance 
system  that  they,  along  with  women,  ^re  falling  to  dominate.    They  fail 
to  have  the  ,ego  supports  of  obtaining  superior  earnings  for  equal  work, 
of  controlling  Institutional  power  relationships,  or  of  obtaining  social 
recognition  for  their  contribution,  given  the  inferior  status  (equated 
with  the  '^feminine"  status)  of  education.  ' 

'Thus  male/female  role  conflict  within  the  school,  among  pupils, 
, teachers,  and  administratorB  of  both  sexes,  relates  to  larger^  stratification 
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phenomena  of  psvcholoj^lcal^  socloloRlcal^  economlct  and  polltlcaX  components 
The  psychological  and  sociological  Ingredients  involve  the  creation 
through  socialization  processes  of  two  distinct  sets  c^f  aeed-*dispositions 
instrumental  qualities  for  males— "aggressiotj,  intelligence,  force,  and 
efficiency"  (Millet,  1970,  p.  26)~and  expressive 'qualities  for  females — 
"passivity,  ignorance,  docility,  virtue,  and  inef f ectuality . "    At  the 
saM  tia»,  each  seii'  is  socialized  into  distinct  but  complementary  role 
expert at ions  and  behaviors  that  involve  a  division  of  labor.  This- 
^division  is  Intraf amilial,  as  well  as  economic,  social,  and  political,  in 
which  the  power  and  influence  of  their  respective  status  of  male  and 
female  are  fundamentally  unequal.    The  psychological  component  (i.e., 
traits),  and  the'  sociological  component  (i.e.,  roles),  are^Keld  in  place 
simultaneously  through  primary  group  socialization  by  the  family ^nd  by 
secondary  group  socialization  through  the  school  and  governmeintally 
through  the  ipoiitical  component  (i.e.,  the  stat?.).    Traditionally,  the 
patriarchal  .forms  of  the  family  and  of  the  state  have  reciprocally 
reinforced  and  legitimized  each  other  through  the  role  of  males  as  head 
of  families  and  states,  and  through  the  codification  of  male  legal 
predominance  over  wives  and  children,  property,  ir^ieritance,  income, 
decisions,  and  rights  of  participation  in  politicaL,  economic,  and  social 
institutions  Including  education  (Jaquette,  1974). 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  some  have  discerned  in  the  traditional 
division  of  labor  an  attempt  to  arrest  won^n's  psychosocial,,  economic,  . 
and  political  dev^lops^nt  at  their  biological  component:  -"Sex  role 
assigns  domestic  service  and  attendance  upon  infants  to  the  female,  and  " 
the  rest  of  human  achievement,  interest  and  ambition  to  the  male"  (Millet t- 
1970,  p.  26).     The  psychological,  sociological,  and  political  components 
interlock,  first  creating* "enemy  garrisons"  within  female  heads  through 
the  notions  of  femala  inferiority -and  male  superiority  as  manifested  in 
negative  female  fantasies  of  the  "fear  of  success"  and  "imposter"  varieties. 

restEjj^tlve  role  definitions  as  found  in  the  school — including 
unequal  distribution  between  the  two  sexes  of  rights  and  obligations, 
sanctions  and  rewards -***a re  attached  to  the  statuses.     These  are  imbedded  S 
in  hierarchies  of  power  allocated  on  the  basis  of  ascribed  characteristics 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  sex. 

I         In  1976,  Sexton  observed  that  in  Ac^rica^  private  and  corporate 
wealth  and  the  elites  that  dominate  them  surpass  In  Impact  that  of  the 
v)ealth  and  elites  in  government.    Hofstadter's  ref^repce  to  the  inferior 
status  of  education  and  culture  calls  attention  to  the  predominance  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  enjoys  in  American  value  systems  compared  with 
that  of  governmental  and  educational  institutions,  with  the  exception 
that  education  prepares  certain  individuals  for  the  indispensable 
superordinate  and  suboifdinate  positions  in  the  economic  system. 
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The  subordinate  role  that  educational  institutions  play  vis-S-vis  the 
economic  syst^ems  results  in  their  being  viewed  as  on  a  par  with  tfae 
ia^ipi^status  i^f  fromen.  '^is  is  not  because  they  express  stereotyped 
f^mining  i^iali ties  and  ■  raits,.' but  because,  UkQ  females,  except  when* 
fenales  an<^^^H«^chools  pi^bduce  human  resources  for  the  economic  ■  system, 
they  are  viewed  as  societally  margiaal,  effete,  and  impotent  compared 
frith  the  centrall^ty,  strength,  and  impact-       6h6  economic'  system. 
/Education  and  schooling  have  been  regarded  is  so  marginal  that  the 
occupation  of  teacher  has  been  rele^ated'to  another  sx>cfeCally  marginal 
status,  that  of  feikale.    But  this  is  primarily  a  confluence  of  inferiority, 
a  result  of  the  American  jptr^rt^ficatXon  gfy^item  in  which  males  in  the  past 
have  been  too  valuable  and  scarce  tp  ^)u:cupy^  sfuch  a  status,  with  the 
exception  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  taalesr'whd  moved  into  , teaching 
po'sitlons  after  Worltt  War  II  as  an  SVenue  fo^' upward  mobility.' 

NTone  of  these  poliits  denies  Ghat  ^school  systems,  by  virtue  of  their 
dependence/  contain  their  own  dominance  systems.     For  despite  education's 
marginal  statusS  the  socializing  role  assigned  by  society  to  schools, 
plus  the  substantial  resources  allocated  to  s'chools  'to  provide  yearly 
full-time  child  care  to  allow  both  parents  to  enter  the  *7ork  force,  have, 
made  it;  an  attractive  enterpiTise  for  the  managerial  talents  of  significant 
numbers  *qf  oa|es.     In  order  fDr  schools  to  prepare  specialized  manpower 
for ^th€f  economic  system,  including  managerial,  scientific,  and  skilled 
yorketffe,  and  to  decrease  the  conflict  potential  of  sharply  distinctive 
ia^iial;,  ethnic,  and  .social  class  groups,  in  the  interests  of  productive 
dollaboration  in  economic  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  highly 
orgaaized  system  for"Wnaging  large  numbers  of  Individuals  within  limited 
space  for  the  major  portion  of  the  day.    So  the  schooling  enterprise, 
despite  its^ack  of  status  comparted  with  other  societal  institutions,  has 
acquired  a/^le  managerial  overlayer,  whose  sex-biased  character  persists 
today.    More  than  two-thirds  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
are  women,  but  only  about  15%  of  principals  are  women,  and  onl^  about  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  Superintendents  are  women.    Females  are  better 
represented  in  subordinate  administrative  positions,  such  as  assistant 
principalships,  but  still  account  for  only  about  one-third  of  the  ^otal 
number  of  such  positions.    They  represent  only  7Z  of  deputy  ^associate  or 
assistant  superintendents.    With  respect  to  school  boards,  only  202  of 
the  members  of  local  school  boards  in  the  United  States  ar^  women,  they 
tend  to  be  more  ^active  in  parent-school  organizations,  but  it 'has  been 
observed  that  such  gtoups  as  PTAs  tend  to  be  largely  contCsolled  by 
principals  and  superintendents  who  are  usually  males. 

Thus  schools /tend  to  be  the  "enfants  pauvre^  of  stratification 
systems  that  place  the  highest  value  on  economic  institutions  that  are 
dominated  by  men.    What  lityfle  status  the  schools  do  enjoy  they  acquire 
from  thelj:  contribution  to  the  maintenance  ahd  expansion  of  the  , economic^ 
system  by  the  social  control  wrought  through  the  socialization  processes 
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within  the  school.    The  school  Imparts  different  roles  to  the  two  a^es 
to  differentiate  their  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  sexual  divisions  of  labor  in  societal  institutions* 
The  school  and  the  females  who  occupy  most  of  the  administratively  and 
politically  inferior  statuses  within  them  suffer  from  the  same  public 
degradation,  ^^not  because  they  are  particularly  feminine,  but  because  they 
are  the  inferiors  of  Juxtaposed  dominance  structures  organized  to  ser^^ree 
the  economic  system  first,  and  the  political  system  that  supports  it. 
Second.     Furthermore,  males  who  enter  into  this  system  as  teachers  or 
administrators  cannot  overcome  its  female  image,  so • subordinate  is  the 
school  to  political  and  economic  authorities.    Male-^'and  female  roles  in 
the  s|hool--^ether  pupil,  teacher,  or  administrator — are  dependent  upon, 
a^nd  reflect  the .  dominance  structures  set  up  outside  and  inside  the 
schools  to  control  what  goes  on  within  the  schools  in  the  interests  of  a 
sex-,  racially /ethnically-,  and  class-differentiated  division  of  labor* 

Administrators,  teachers,  and  students  tend  to  be  tightly  and 
directly  coijiyrolled  by  locally  selected  boards  of  education.    The  boards 
tend  to  overrepresent  middle-  and  upper-class  socioeconomic  groups, 
particularly  property  owners,  whose  Interests  in  schools  tend  to  be  quite 
well-*def ined  class  definitions  of  who  should  be  ediacated*  and  to  what 
ends*     Furthermore,  state  and  federal  mandates  and  aid  are  channeled 
through  legislatures  and  executive  agencies  controlled  by  males,  and,  in 
particular,  individual  and  Corporate  taxpayers  who  provide  or  withhold 
funds  to  operate  the  schools.  ^. 

From  this  viewpoint*,  then,  sex-role  strain  within  the  school  fits 
into  a  more  global  stratification  system,  of  which  the  school  is  a 
component.    The  school  socializes  members  of  the  different  sexes,  social 
classes,  and  ethnic  groups  into* different  values,  motivations,  aspirations, 
and  expectations,  and  allots  them  different  statuses  and  roles,  and  the 
rights  and  obligations  that  go  along  with  them*    What  is  going  on  within 
the 'school  is  not  merely  a  variant  of  a  war  between  the  sexes  but  a 
manifestation  of  the  continuing  societal  drama  of  deciding  which  individuals 
belonging  to  which  groups — of  which  sex  is  but  one  of  the  foremost — will 
obtain  what  kinds  of  measures  of. what  the  society  values,  possesses,  and 
can  allocate  through  its  institutions. 

i 

The  Learning/TeachinR  Transaction  and  Sex  Differences 

When 'one  considers  the  evolution  within  the  school  of  the  social 
differences  in  the  roles        the  two  sexes  in  the  light  of  global  ^ 
Stratification  processes,  the  school  may  be  viewed  as  both  accommodating 
^and  reinforcing  these  processes*  Sex-role  socialization  within  the  school 
helps  to  nKjld  psychological  predispositions  that  students  bring  with  them 
as  well  as  Che*  patterns  of  interaction  through  which  political  processes— 
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internal  and  external  to  the  school — allocate  resources,  opportunities, 
rewards,  and  life  chances  differen^ily  between  the  sexes,  racial  and 
^thnic  groups,  afid  social  clases.    These  stratlf Icational  processes 
reflect  and  reinforce  the  existing  distributions  of  power  and  status 
^mong  vario^us  groups,  and  only  occasionally  oodify  such  distributions  to 
reflect  changing  power  relationships. 

r 

Although  social  differences  in  males'  and  females'  behavior  reflect 
genetic/biologic  factors,  and  different  patterns  of  physiological 
development,  cultural  factors  appear  to  exert  a  greater  influence,  and  to 
open  up  gredter  possibilities  of  variation.    Genetic/biologic  factors  may 
set  In  motion  certain  develtjpmental  processes,  but  they  do  not  exert  so 
strong  or  invariable  an  Influence  that  they  alone  ♦determine  the  direction 
of,  or  set  insuperable  limits  to,  developmental  possibilities.  Consequently, 
those  responsible  for  the  design  and  management  of  learnilfg  experiences 
have  a  crucial  mandate.    That  mandate  is  .to  identify  and  counte4:act  any 
Influence  that  the  school  p^r  se  may  be  exerting  in  reinforcing  or 
imposing  arbitrary  sex-typed  interactions  and  outcomes  In  order  to  assure 
all  students,  regardless  of  sex,'  that  the  resources  of  values,  attitu'des, 
commitnwnts,  skills,  knowledge,  time,  and . opportunities  are  available  to 
them.    The  school's  role  is  to  assure  distributive  equity  and  sufficiency 
In  responding  to  the  needs  of  all  'students  and  to  guarantee  them  minimal 
levels  of  function^  competency  and  personal  satisfaction.    The  extent  to 
which  the  schools  could-,  or  should,  compenaat^yf or  previous  and  existing 
discrtmi^natiorf  by  external  lnstitrt*tioris  and  soc^li^ion  processes  Is 
-theoretically,  if  aot|- -practically ,  a  separate  issue  from  their- mandate  to 
discontinue  such  praptices  within  their  school. 

It  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  the  allocation  pf resources  independently 
of  arbitrary  crlteri^a  will,  in  fact,  modify  sex  stereotyping  of  interactions, 
access,  utilization,  and  outcomes,  but  the' school  is  nonetheless  required 
to  exercise  this  neutrality.    Even  if  the  family  can  be  subjective  and 
biased  in  Its  Socialization  of  the  two  sexes  in  terms  of  Hifeent^  and       '  ■ 
effects,  the  school  cannofer    Certainly  it  cannot  insofar  as  it  respects 
egalitarian  societal  norms  and  the  legal  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  Ijasls  of -sex. 

Boys  as  well  as  girls,  teachers  as  well  as  administrators,  regardless 
of  racial,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  Social  class,  have  reasoji  to  support 
this  principle^ of  neutrality  today.     It  Is  all  that  can  protect  them, 
other  Individuals,  or  groups  from  the  imposixlon>of  as  yet  unanticipated 
arbitrary  criteria  tomorrow.     '  ' 

Practically,  this  viewpoint  has  a  number  of  implications  for  the 
management  of  learning  experiences.     They  Involve,  first,  educational 
government  and  administratA«i,  including  decision  processes  and  policies 
allocating  values  and ^jf€source3 .     Second,  hHjugn  and  material  pedagogical 
resources,  and  the  manner  inWhicti  they  affect  students,  are  Implicated. 
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In  terms  of  governing  structures^  equitable  t&ale  and  female  access 
to,  and  pattlclpatlon  In,  these  structures  must  be  encouraged.  Such 
participation  would  serve  to  provide  sex-*baXanced  role,  models  to  students » 
atid  to  enable  each  sex  to  becdtae  fatalXlar  with  the  other's  knowledge 
base,  abilities,  skills,  and  interactl^ve  styles,  and  to  infuse  the  full 
range  of  them  into  the  decision  proves*     Sex  balance  among  administrative 
decision-makers  and  executives  needs  to  be  assured  for  the  same  re4aons 
as  it  does>  for  legislative  decision-makers*    Male,  or^female  domirm^lon  of 
legislative  decisiort  str\ictures  would  create  undesirable  role  nK>^:^,s  and 
would  compromise  the  perceived  legitimacy  of  decisions*  j 

At  the  same «  time,  poXicies  allocating  values  and  resources  to  ^and  - 
within  school  s^s'tems  need  to  be  scrutinized  for  sex-balance  in  thelir 
objectives  and'*  impact • ,  Even  though  financial  outlays  and  the  sex-reXated 
discrepancies  wlthia  theto  cannot  be  directly-^ correlated  with  sex-  \ 
differentiated  performances,  gross  inequiti^  cause  resentment  and  : 
dissension  and  conyey  to  the  less  favored  group  evidence  of  lacic  of  1 
societal  support  for  their  asplratlcftis.    Ttie^  content  o£  such  policies 
will  contribute  to  sex-differentiation,  as  well  a^  sex-role  strain, 
anxiety,  and  conflict  by  fostering  differences  in  knowledge,  abilities, 
skills,,  social  status,  and  opportunity  among  stiidents,  on  the  basis  of 
group  membership  associated  with  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  language,  or 
social  class*     If  policies  seek  to  use  the  school  as  an  agent  for  the 
reinforcement  and  perpetuation  of  dominance/subordinance  structures  of 
societal  stratification  systems, -they  will  inevitably-  accentuate  sex 
differentiation.    School  policies  and  norma  establishing  individualistic, 
materialistic,  competitive,  differentially  rewarding,  socially-siivlsive, 
and  segregating  patterns  of ^ interaction  will  serve  existing  sexual 
divisions  of  laboi:.     Sex-cole  strain  foun4  inside  and  outside  schools 
will  thereby  be  exacerbated.    On  the  other  hand,  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  the  fulfilln^nt  of  individual  physical,  affective', 
cognitive,  and  social  needs  *  and  preferences,  and  the  developnmnt  of  a 
minimal  level  of  basic  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills  required  for 
self-management  and  for  material  and  spiritual  well-being  will  decrease 
interpersonal  atxxiety  and  conflict.     SociaXly  disruptive  sex  differentiation 
stemming  frdm  the  subordination  of  individual  needs  to  external  systems 
will  thereby  also  be  lessened. 

Sex-balanced  decision  structures  and  sex-fair  individually  autonomizing 
policies  and  programs  need  to  t^e  complemented  by  unbiased  human  and 
material  pedagogical  resources.     Although  existing  evidence  does  not  show 

^  that  seal  of  teacher  is  slgnif icantj^y  correlated  with  sex  differentials  in 
achievement,  t?here  are  a  number  of  'indications  that  sex  of  teacher  and 
student  may  interact        influence  thus  far  elvislve  affective,  social,  and 
cognitive  phenomena  at  the  claasrpom  level  Qfeuttenberg  &  Bray,  1977). 

,  The  sex-role  socialization  progess  ha'S  been  sMown  to  be  extremely  complex, 
and  the  influence  of  specific  Influences  is  difficult  to  pinpoint.  A 


pedagogically  sound  tult  of  thumb  is  to  deliberately  structure  diversity  ' 
into  learning  environments,  even 'if  cause  and  effect  relationships  are 
unpr^ot^ed.     Students  of  bo^h  sexes  need  access  to  teachers  of  both  sexes 
in  a  variety  of  settings.    These  settings  must  be  managed  so  that  they 
act  not  as  self -f uif illiTi^ ,  sex-stereotyping  prophecies,  but  as 
opportunities  for  male  and  female  students  and  teachers  to  diversify  and 
broa^eft  their  experiences,  aspirations,  and  accomplishments.. 

For  example,  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  research  findings,  it  seems 
to  be  within  the  control  of  classroom  teachers  to  seek*  to  reduce  sex-typed 
interactions  and  outcomes  by  several  classroom  management  approaches  and  ^ 
pedagogical  techniques.     One  such- approach  is  to  structurally  diffuse 
interactions  in-  the  classroom  and  to  focus  activities  and  attention  away 
from  the  boy-g4.rl  sex-role  stereotyping  games  which  have  been  noted  in 
the  classroom  (Cohen,  -1973;  Fowlkes,  Note  6).    Acting  out  one's  gender 
role  and  sex-typed  student, role  appears  to  be  a  major  feature  of  school- 
centered  activities,  for"both  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  school  authorities 
and  only  Serves  to  reinforce  role  stereotypes  and  maintain . sex-based 
divisions  of  labor.    Task-centered,  active  student  roles, "in  which  pupils 
of  both  genders  collaborate  on  'the  basis  of  equal  status  on  self-initiated 
and  self-directiBd  endeavors,  break  down  sex-stereotyped  interactions  \ 
among  pupils,  and  between  pupils  and  teachers.     Pedagogical  and  clas.sroom 
management  techniques  have  been  devised  that  weaken  the  penetration  into 
the  classroom  of  the  societal  dominance  structures  Introduced  by  the 
pupils  themselves  and  by,  the  influence  of  externAl  economic  and  political 
Institutions  (Guttenberg  &  Bray,   1976).  ^ 

Structurally-diffused  interactions  primarily  require  changes  in 
teacher  expectations  and  classroom  management  techniques  and  lead  t^ 
greater  Indivldualizatidn  of  classroom  instruction.    Teacher  expectations 
must  incorporate  principles  of  equity  so  that  teacher  attention,  time, 
and  support  are  equally  alloted  among  students  likely  to  succeed  and 
students  most  in  need*.    These  expectations  must  be  less  tied  to  t^ie 
existing  hierarchies  of  status  that  students  represent  to  many  teachers, 
and  to  the  harrow  conceptions  of  educational  Accomplishment  that  limit 
student  developmental  outcomes  to  cognitive  achievement  and  that  subordinate 
human  'growth  to,  performance. 

/ 

In  addition,  teachers  need  to  curtail  their  fostering  of  interstudent 
rivalries  as  a  mechanism  that  they  can  manipulate  for  cp^trgl.  Too 
often  such  rivalries  are  sex-based,  and  though  they  facilitate 
teacher  control  over  potential  disruption,  the  rensirons  they  create  may 
spill  over  to  areas  of  no  less  Import.     Teachers  who  visibly  reinforce 
female  docility  and  mischievous  male  bravado  not  yonly  contribute  to 
sex-role  stereotyping  on  the  part  of  both,  but  increase  the  potential  of 
both  to  interfere  with  ,  each  other's  learning  beitaus/e  of  intersex  rivalries. 

J 
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The  problem  may  stem  less  from  the  teacher's  search  for  control  than 
from  the  teacher ''s  institutional  role  of  having  to  impose  on  unwilling 
students  socialising  and  learning  experiences  that  they  are  resisting • 
Contemporary  as  well  as  traditional  schooling  continues  to  define  student 
needs  and  educational  objectives,  through  a  whole  chain  of  decision 
makers  inside  and  outside  the  school ^    Again,  sex  differentiations 

^he  school  represent  a  subset  of  dominance  structures  established 
flthin  the  school  to  reflect  and  reinforce  those  structures  in  the 
shvirotuaenta  of  the  school*     Insofar  as  the'  scho'ol  helps  maintain  them, 
/sex  differentials  In  achievement  status  and  opportunity  will  resulrw^f^  not 
because  of  innate,  insuperable  sex  dif f erenc^sj^  but  because  of  deliberate 
cultural  reinforcement  and  accentuation  of  those  that  students  bring*  into 
the  school. 

Weakening  the  influence  of  stereotyping  factors  penetrating  into  the 
classroom  both  from  above  (through  eternal,  ins ti tut lonalizecT^ys terns  of 
economic,  pollCdLcal,  and  educational  control)  and  from  below  (through  the 
family  and  Its  sexual  division  of  labor  to  socialize  pupils  prior  to  and 
simultaneously  with  schooling)  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  autonomlzing 
process  for  both  sexes.    The  autonomlzation  would  facilitate  their 
release  from  traditional  stereotyped  notions  of  masculine  and  feminine 
values,"  jittltudes,  aspirations,  and  behaviors.     Irtdlvlduals  of  both  sexes 
would  be  able  to  choose  from  traditional  se^-  and  gender-based,  male  and 
female  repertories  those  attributes  and  behaviors  that  are  most  useful 
for  the  kinds  of  activities  t|jay  desire  and  need  to  engage  in  to  perform 
necessary  everyday  tasks*    T^^e^desirabillty  and  need  to  transcend 
traditional  sex  roles  Has  been  increasingly  documented  (Bem,  1975),  - 
starting  with  the  finding  that  males  and  females  who  express  most 
satisfaction  in  terms  of  their  own  mental  health  and  those  who  perform 
most  effectively  in  everyday  life  tend  to  be  those  who  integrate 
traditional  masculine  and  feminine  qualities  and  behaviors  into  their 
roles.     Such  integration  gives  th^m  flexibility  and  assurance  ip  dealing 
with  diverse  situations  at  home,  at  work,  and  in  social  life  in  general. 
This  comblTiation  of  traditionally  perceived  "male"  and  "female"  attributes 
and  roles,  referred  to  as  androgyny,  characterizes  many  men  and  women 
already.     (Thirty  percent  of  tested  individuals  of  both  se^ces  expressed 
androgynous  personal  qualities.)    Evidence  alSo/suggests  that  conscious 
efforts  to  androgenously  transcend  traditionay  sex  roles  may  be  an 
individually  satisfying  and  mentally  healtKy  *ay  of  dealing  with  role 
stress  of  various  derivations,  including  but  |iot  limited  to  divergent  and. 
conflicting  sex-role  orientations  (Bem,   1975;  Yorburg  &  Arafat,  1975). 
In  the  context^f  the  sch(^ol,  research  suggests  that  encouraging  pupils 
to  engage  in  task-orientea  behavior  not  only  de-emphasizfes  and  reduces  the 
salience  of  sex-dirf f erentiated  behavior,  but  may  encourage  pupils  to 
develop  those  androgynous  copibinat tons  of  qualities,  nwtivations, 
and  interaction  patterns  that  equip  them  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
facing  them  more  effectively  (Cohen,   1973;  Fowlkes,  Note  6). 
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V  Pupils  wlc.h  pronounced  task-orlentatloA^  have  a  greater  tendency  to 

pursue  autonomously  derived  goals  that  meet  their  needs  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  members  of  one  sex  or  the  other/    Encouraging  this 
orientation  gives  them  greater  opportunity  to  transcend  mere  acting  out' 
and  developa^nt  of  sex  roles,  or  sex-typed  participation  In  ^thig  various 
dominance/subordinance  structures  and  processes  observed  in  th§  schools 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  sex-role  deveiopment  would  i^t  occur  within 
the  schools,  or.  Indeed,  that  It  should  not.     Rather,  individuals  would 
pursue  needs  and  desires  related  to  sex-role  developtaents  as  they  arose, 
but  In  conjunction  with  the  panoply  of  developmental  needs  and  desires'. 
t;hat  are  explored  and  realized  in  the  context  of  the  school.     Sex  reeled  ' 
and  dominance  structures  would  lose  the  ascendancy-^that  they  now  appear 
to  exercise  in  many  classroom  transactions.  , 

-   ■  ,-  *.    '       ■  • 

Evidence  suggests,  that  teacher  facilitation  of-  an  "active  learner 
role''*  as  opposed  to  a~5passlve  jjupil  role, coupled  with  teafcher  management 
of  a  less  structured,  more  spontaneous,  and  open  classroom,  can  contribute 
to  improved  attitudes  an|  outcomes  for  both  male  and  female  students  as 
well  as  to  a  decrease  in  sex-typed  interaction  pa'tterns  (Fowlkea,  Note  6). 
Stereotyped  sex  roles  and  student-student  and  teacher-student  iSteraction 
patterns  in  the  cases  studied  were  weakened,  even  where  r.edactiorf  of  sex 
stereotypes  was  not  the  original  Intent  of  the  innovative  pedagogical 
strategies  employed.    The  strategies  had  the '^f Sect  of  modifying  the 
roles  of  both  sexes.    The  focus  was  on  more  androgynous,  task-oriented 
roles,  and  fewer  stereotyping,  sex-biased  student-student  and  student- 
teacher  '(games'*  ^re  noticeable. 

«  '  *  • 

The  Politics  of  Pedagogical  Design;  ^  ^ 

The  Case  of  ^x  Differences  and  Sducatlonal  Equity 

\ 

A  vrldely  held  goal  in  American  society,  one/yhlch  has  become 
increasingly  explicit  in  the  last  two  decades,  is . to  reader  universal 
access  to  schooling^  as  well  as  the  acfual  utilization  of  educational 
resources  and  its  outcomes,  independent  of  one's  memberships  In  .the 
different  social  giroupings  of  the  society.     During  this  period,  it  has 
become  mwe  and  mote  apparent,  through  improved  evaluitjLon  methods 'and 
statistics,  Xhat  mesjbershlp  in  particular  sQclal  groupings  is  correlated 
with  differences  In  rates  of  access  to  and  utilizatiofi  of  educational 
resources  and  outcomes  such  as  achievement.    Members ^o^f  different 'social 
groupings, .  stratifie^by  ethnicity ,  culture,  income,  type  of  employment,  • 
edueaflon,  prestige,  and  political  power,  display  different  and  unfequal 
patternr  o^  access,  utilizatioh,  and  outcomes*     These  pat^terns  contradict.  ^ 
the  Arorlean  value  that  , schools  constitute  the  institution  that  can  act 
as  the  guardian  of  the^tfemocratic  norms  of  equality,. by  affordit\g  all 


indiyidTFalfe  and  groups  the  possibility  of  acceding  to  %he  prestigious  and 
rewarding /economic ,  political^  and  social  statuses  pf  the  society- 
Schools  hav^T^otH:  eradicated  pattertte  fbf  ^inequality,  but;  in  general,  reflect 
and  even  reinforce  them  by  their  differential  allocation,  of  access, 
utilization,  arid  outcome  among  th§ • different  social  groups; 

X  lln  view  o,C  ,such  'findioigs,  'ApSrican  egalitarian  goaXs  and  the  Intention 
of^wq^etal  groups  to  assign  schools  the  rofl-e^-of;  attaining  those  goals, 
yere  reaffirmed  through  ihe  aentle  apd  n^t-so-gentle* plodding  of  deprived 
groups  themselves.    The  lattlc.  have ^^ucceeded  la  demonstrating  to  federal, 
$tat^,  and  local  government  Legislat^or^  and  education  aathoritiesV  as 
v^il  as  to  large  segments  of  public  and  scholarly  oplnl9ny  that 
stjlf^tlf iciition  mechanisms  both^'caiise  these  differences  in  access,  .  ' 
iillsations^  and  outcomes,  and^,  that  *the  school/,  by  way  of  its  allocation 
-p^i^sources,  ^reinforces  them..      \     '  t 

^^^Cooseqiiently,  schbols,  particularly  those  ii*  urban  areas  with  a  high  • 
concentratic^n  of  minority  groups,,  h^ve  })een  ^sillocated  additional^  resources, 
-in  order  to  [reduce  and  eliminate  th^se  iniquities .    The ;*ff^allocat ions 
were,  made  oil  the  premise  thaD  previous  discrimination  could  be  tstectified 
by  changing  the  amount  and  type  of  finanfclal/  organias^tiohal,  and 
pedagogical  inputs  directed  to  the  various  groups.     It  was  also  believed 
that^  existing  knowledge  would  indic'^te  what  changes  in  the  different 
tyRes  of  IjipJut  ifotlld  be  adequate  to  the  task.    These  premises  rested*  at 
l^ast  ta  part,  on  the  belief  that  educational  institutions  could  biLmade 
to  respond  to  ravished  directives,  and  that  ^d^^jfeationai  technology  ^ 
underlying  the  learnirigj|f teaching  grooasslwas  adequate  to  the  t;ask. 

.    More  recently,' however,  despite,  mo^fest,  and  in  some  cases,  substantia- 
improvements  in  the  equality  of  distribuC^  rfesources*  the  ^assutpption 
that  sfratif ica\ionS>ased  df^privation  coul^^^e  rectified  simply  by 
reallocating  resources  and  intensifying  traditiional  pedagogical  treatments 
h^s  been  questioned..    Educational  reallocative /poiicies ,  programs  and 
9tructi«res,  for  example, SHaad^S tart  and  ESEA  Ti^le  I  programs^atve  not 
brojrf^^t  about  generalized  imptovements  in  ^he  jf&ocial  d^jj^rib^rlon  of 
access,  utilization,  and  outcomes  (Bufnes.  1  M^as,   19^78).    The' last  decade 
of  exp€frieBCie  indicates  to  »se>Reral  schools  of  thought  that  such  imprpvements 
require  not  merely  tb®  concentration  of  greater  resources  on  pupils  from 
particulafc  social 'groupings,  but  on  the  redesign  of  school,  managemene  anxl^ 
pedagogy.     It  is  now  belieyed  that  the  problem  lit?s  with  the  multitude  of  ^ 
Individual  .learner  characterlsti<cs  thdt,  nay  be  of  CQUsequence  to  access,.-  - 
utilis^atlon  of  opportunities,  ati^  the  attairibient  of  desired  outcomes 
^^ordtMV.   I977j»     Equalizing  opp^rtunltyV  in  this  perspective,  is  seen  as 
requij»^  not  merely  the  realloc^/lon  pf  resources  byt  the  dev|Blopment  of 
cos^e«^diagnostic  processes  int^egrafed  into  a  learning/teaching  process 
that'  is  designed  to  tes^jopd  to  an  Intricate  .interplay  of  individual 
-learner  characteristics  and  group*  memberrshlp  influences.  4^ 
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Ic  is  thought  th^t  variations  of  fuoctional  learn<^r  characteristics 
nay  be  as  important,  if  not  moxe  important,  than  variations  in  group 
meoberships.    This  thinking  is  biased  on  the  recognition  that  each  social 
grouping  is  far  from  homogeriaious  fin  terms  of  the  characteristics 
members,  particularly  witfh  re^arxi  to  their  funttional  learning  traits 
salient  to  fhe  educational  wansactlons.     Within  each  group  there  may  be 
a  wide  range  in  *he'  freqy^ncy  distribution  of  each  trait,  deip'ite  the 
apparent- simplicity  of  measures  of  ^central  tendency,  which  mislead  the 

"unwary  into  mdking  unjustified  generalizations  across  the  group,  at^d 
subsequently  into  comparing  one  group  with  another.     Even  though  there 
may  be  gross  d^f f erancJTBS„  In  measures  of  central  tendency  of  distinct 
groups  regarding  specific  traits,  the  wide  rartge  of  frequencies  within 
each  group  engenders  the  possibility  that  some  members  of  one  group  raigh,t 
be  mora  likely  fjj.  resemble  m^beriP  of  other  gcoups  than  members  of  ,theit 
own  group,  who  \lo  not  display  such'  a  traiO*^  -If  oneV  excludes  from 

.  statistical^  analysis  the  ex tT«nes  of  group's  beiitg  measured  for  a  particular 
trait  (e.g.,  either  those  raJlkirlg^  very  high  or,  low  on  ^a  particular 
trait),  thereby  reducing  the  oyeralJ,  range -df  dispersion,  t^xe-  groups' 
membrers-  ciustex  !;ogether  more  homtogp'nebusly  sxx  t^at*  the  -  groups  appear 
statistically  more  similar.     For  example,  most  glxl-s  and  boys  have        ^  ' 
activity  levels  in '  Che  middle  range.    However,-*-  tfie  femaie  sex  has  more 
members 'Vhose  activity  lievels  are  low,  and-the  male,  sex  has  more  members  * 
whvse  activity. levels  are  high,  even  though  such  bovs  and  girls- are 
exceptional  (Rensberger,  1978).  'Removing  these  extreme^  front  the 
s'tatisticaP portraits  of  females  and  «nales  thus  mollifies  group  differeiices 
and  "corrects"  mlsleadino^generalizafcions  as  to  the  distinctiveness  of 
ekch  grpup,  based  on  ther  distortion  introduced  by  the  extremes. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  relative  importance  to  b6 
attrih^ed  to  group  membership,  be  it  b\sed  on  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  or 
,^clal  ^vUss,  becomes  an  issue.     In  actual  pVactice,  to  continue  with  the 
aftcaraple  oMbtivity  level,  on^  is  faced  "with  a  range  of  options  'for 
dealing  with  pupils -in  tjie  hypothetical  context  of  pt^ysical  education, 
^ome  people'might  pref a.r  .to  fotm  groups  'based  on  similar  activity  levels, 
sboul^  they  be  'inclin^  to  .focus  qja  activity  level,  but  to  exclude  the, 
ektremes  as  well  as  biological  sex  as  a  classifying  category.    This  would 
,help  to  avoid  stereotyping  boys  and  girls,  on  the  basis  of '  misleading 
generalizations  frolSi  apparently  distinct  profiles. 

There  are  further  options.     Some  people  mlghfprefeV  to  treat;  pupils 
not  merely  according  to  biological  sex,"  size,  muscular  developmertt, 
or  activity  levels,  but  according  to  pupils'  affective  orientations, 
such  as  their  motivations  and  preferences.   'Pupils,  irrespective  of 
sex  or. activity  levels,  m^y  prefer  gymnastics  involving  team  or  individual 
cotnpetitt^jesports  or  gyrraiastics  involving  team  or  individual  noncompetitive 
sports..    Or^ttiEXmay  have  high  or  ;low  taotivation  "regar41ng  gymnastics  In 
general,  have  highly  developed  or  poorly  developed  motor  skills,  both 


irrespective  of  sex  or  activity  levels*    Motivation^  and  attitudes  here 
might  well  depend  on  group  membership  since  evidence  shows  that  different 
ethnic  and  cultural  groups,  as  well  as  different  social  classes*  sometimes 
exhibit  varying  patterns  df  preferences  for,  and  participation  in,*sports. 

•*  '        ' ' 

In  addition  to  pupils''  own  needs  and  desires,  otiier  options  em£y:tate 

from  the  role  that  society  may.  wish  physical  ed&cation  activities  to  ' 

play.     In  the  United  States  many  groups  support  interscholastlc  competitive 

spoifts,  especially  for'males.     lissome  countries,  like  Swi tzerlatid, 

'  physical  fitness  is  considered  essential  to  national  defense,  and  physical 

education  is  subsidized  by  <he  federal  government.     In  both  cases,  there 

may  be  considerable  external  pressure  on  school  officials  and  students  to 

corttbr^^ to -standards  and  requirements  that  may  not  be  of  their  own 

choosing.  *    j^v    '  ^ 

GonSefquently,  matching  pupil  traits  wlt^  pedagogical  treatments 
requires  consideration  not  only  of  ^eK  class  membership  and  activity  ' 
level,  but  also  of  pdpll  n^eds  and  desires,  of  ethnic  and  social  class 
membership,  and  of  external  constraints.     Each  factor  may  be  considered 
more  or  lass  legitimate  by  one  or  another  group— -be  th^y  educators, 
schcflars,  students  thems^elves,  or  their  social  reference  groups,  policy 
makers  or  political  Interest  groups.  ^  Just  which  should  be  given 'precedence 
c^h  Involve  both  political  and  pedagogical  Judgnjents  on  desirable  outcomes 
and  the  attainment  of  such  outcoiMs.     Should  ^irls  be  given  precedence 

'over  boys • in  the  allocation ^of  resources  and  in  the  intensity ^and  types 
of  pedagogical  treatment,  since  phyplcal  developn^nt  of  girls  generally 

^lies  below  their  potential?    In  this  li^ht,  should  one  consider  them  to 
be  a  sftratif ic^tionally  deprived  group  and  ^ereby*  deserving  of  compensator 
.treatment?    If  so,  does  existing  knowledge  and  pedagogical  technology 
indicate  exactly  how  on^S  rflght  compensate  for  the,  deprivation  ^n  order^to 
modify  ou4:fcotaes?    Or  should  both  ^sex  classes  be  treated  the  same,  'since 

*mc^st'of  their  members  tend  to  exhibit  the  same  kinds  of  activity  levels. 
One  might  argUQi^  itideed,  that  each  group  should  be  given  the  same 
oppdrtunities  fpr  access,* utilisation,  and  attainment' (regardless  of 
,5«rtiether  they  are  similar  or  different,  in  terms  of  their  capacity  to  be 
motivated 'by)  and  td  benefit  frOm  edi/catioiAl  opportunities.  Or, 
Irrespective  of  §ex  class^  activity  levels,  needs  or  desires,  should  the 
allocation  of^  re'soutces  and  pedagogical  treatments  reflect  the  priorities 
of  extern^  groups-  seeking  to  have  educational  outcomes  meet  their 
preferences  and  definitions  of  needs?.  Advocates  of  professional  athletics 
are  an  example  of  such  a  group. 

Obviously,  which  ijf  thSse  options  ought  to  be  selected  depend^  on 
one's  values  and  InDenfests.,   From, the  standpoint  of  the  pedagogue,  the 
nK>,st  weighty  coasideci|tlons  aSB  llicely  to  .be  those  that  :revoLv^  around  ^ 
the  ^(question  of  what  .works  in.  the  classroom.  In  terms  of  maintaining 
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order  and  control,  respecting  pupil  and  teacher  preferences,  motivations, 
and  laorale;  attaining  developmental  outcomes  and  keeping  potential 
critics  satisfied,  placated,  or  dormant.    Which  factors  will  be  given 
most  attention  will  also  depend  on  teafc^^ers^  own  ethical  commitments,  as 
well  as  knowledge  about  group  phenomena  and  functional^  le'^rner  characteristics 
For  these  have ^  implications  fcer  learning/teaching  transao^ons,  particularly 
as  they  affect  diagnosis  of  the  salience  of  sociopsychological  factors 
to  the  developmental  processes  occurring  in  the  school  setting.  Some 
•schools  of  thought  insist  that  group  membership  should  be  the  overriding 
consideration  (e.g,,  ^the  recent  ethnopedagogical  thrust  in  some  contemporary 
pedagogical  thougl\t  and  practice  as  in  the  work  of  Berger,   1971),  and 
others  suspect  that  functional  learning  characteristics  must  be  the 
overriding  consideration  (Gordon,   1977)/    It  may  well  be  that  neither 
provides  the- key  to  overall  ef f efctlveness .  ^^ertalnly,  for  some  pupils, 
their  group  membership  may  be  most  relevant  pedagoglcally  at  one  time, 
requiring  that  foremost  attention  be  given  to  cdnslderatlons  of  status 
and  identity,  and  of  self -concept  apd  self-acceptance  prior  to  mp're  > 
direct  pedagogical  factors.     For  other  pupils,  their  group  membership 
may  be  of  less  importance  to  the  developmental  process  than  certain 
learner  characteristics,  whether  they-  Involve  motor,  cognitive,  or 
affective  functions.     Other  possibilities  are  that  group  membership  and 
functional  characterlst'ics  may  be  of  equal  Importance,  or  that  they  may 
alternatively  decrease  or  Increase  th,eir  salience  over  time. 

In  ^ny  cas€t,  a  teacher  faced  with  a  class  of  25  pupils  displaying 
heterogeneous  social  group  memberships,  as  well       heterogeneous  functional 
learner  characteristics,  is.  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  make  precise 
diagnoses  giving  precedence  to  either  group  or  learner  characteristics 
for  A  whole  class  or  even  for  more  than,  a  few  pupils.     Any  diagnosis 
would  have  a  short-lived  validity,  since  the  objective  of  the  .intraclass 
groupings  according  to  considerations  sf  equity  would  be  both  to  briijg 
all  students  to  minimum  levels  of  mastery  and  to  allow  the  individual 
differences  and  preferences  of  each  pupil  to  develop  naturally.     At  the 
time  when  either  or  both  objectives  would  have  been  attained,  regrouping  ^ 
iifould  be  required. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  -orchestrating  pedagogical  treatments, 
teacher  style  and  preferences,  learner  group  or  functional  characteristics^ 
preferences  and  motivations i  and  external  requisites  is  a -highly  complex 
process.     If  one's  goal  is  equalizing  the  social  distribution  of  outcomes 
and  rendering  them  independent  of  either  group  membership,  or  functional  ^ 
traits, .  the  ^existing  knowledge  Wd  pedagoglcal-"^echniques  are  probably  * 
inadequate  to  attain- iLuch  ^nds  .in  the  near  future.     Currently  available 
scientific  informatidn  would  'be  unable  to  defcr^ase  the  present  probability 
of  .fairly  random  outcomes  of  the  learning/teaching  >pro®ess,  except  with 
respect  to  the  fairly  stable  but  gross  relationship  between  socioeconomic 
status  and  school  achievement.      f  •  , 
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This  lack  of  control,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  learning/ teachj.ng 
process  Is,  or  should  be,  also  random — that' is,  vlthout  contributing  to 
the  reduction  of  uncertainty  in  educational  outcomes.    *e  individual 
teacher  and  administrator  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  anjf  knowJ.edge  at 
^all-Tthe  problem  is  that  the  knowledge  is  not  adequate 'to  make  more 
, effective  the  processes  that  we  know  of  for  changing  people*    There  are 
some  gross  relationships  that  ate  vfkirly  well  known  and  that  guide  the 
experienced  teacher  to  adopt  some  fairly  explicit  classroom  procedures  to 
^reduce  thp  uncertainty  of  outcomes,  even  though  they  do  nqt  thereby 
render  them  predictable.     It  can  be  seen  that  frustrating  as  the  inadequacy 
of  pedagogical  technology  may  be  for  those  whp  wish  to  Improve  development 
outcomes,  in  some  respects  it  may,  in  part,  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Lack  of  control  of  the  pedagogical  process.,  both  from  the  classroom  and 
.  societal  level,  ensures  that  it  not  be  used  on  a  large  scale  to  make  very 
big  errors  In  the  way  that  schooling  is  us^d.     It  removes  the  learning/ 
teaching  transaction  from  too  much  external  interference  into  what  is 
presently  in  many  ways  an  undeterminable  human 'relationship,  which  can  be 
used  to  attain  certain  kinds  of  concrete  outcomes #  like  learning  to  read 
and  write,  Sut  eludes  attempts  at  cruder  though  perhaps  less  apparent 
attempts  at  over-»zealous  imiaodest  social  engineering.     Schooling  may  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  everything  sdught  by  one  group,  yet  by  its  failure 
It  may  placate  an  opposing  group. 

Thus  social  group  membership  and  functional  charactenistlcs  have  to 
.be  taken  into  account,  even  though  taking  either  or  ^oth  into  accjount 
does  not  guarantee  particular  outcomes.    Pedagogical  consideration  of 
such  factors  may  be  a  necessary  condition  for  effectiveness  without  being 
sufficient.     Group  characteristics  and  in^dividual  learner  traits,  teacher 
style  and  preferences  as  well  as  external  requirements,  are  part  of  the  , 
Immense  array  of  variables  operafeing  in  the  elusive  equation  of  human 
development.    The  uncertainty  surrounding  our  immodest  attempts  to  ' 
\:ontrol  it  before  all  the  data  are^in  Is  esentially  an  occupational 
.  hazard. 

'# 

In  sum,  what  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  t^e  political  processes, 
by.  which  groups  have  made  their  claims  for  better  j^reatment  seem  to  have 
been  adequate  for  obtaining  recognition  and  resources,  but  insufficient 
for  modifying  the  sbcia^l  distribution  of  patterns  of  access,  utilization, 
and  outcomes  of  " schooling.    Too  many  \ot her  factors  have  been  found'^o 
impinge  upon  th»  learning/ teaching  process,  eluding  understanding  and 
institutional  pedagogical  cantrol. 

The  fact  that  much  of  our^ present  cons ternation^over  our  educational 
Inadequacies  stems-  from  th«  proddirifes  of  deprived /social  groups  should 
«ot  mislead  us  into  thinking  that  beliause  legislative,  judicial,  and  ^ 
aiimin^stratlve  authorities  have  |:ommtted  themselves  to  providing  everyone 
arf 'equal '  chance  to  ac^cede  to  th^  prestigious  and  rewarding  sofcletal 
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statuses^,  schools  have  at  their  disposltipA  the  Volltical  coaseasus , '  the 
tntraarShopl  commitment,  dixid  the  pedagogical  technology  to  do  so.  Educators 
nonetheless,  are  required  to  focus  on  those  groups  for  whom  developing 
pedagogical  knowledge  Is  most  urgently  required,  and  on  the  expanding 
number  of  factors  that,  we  are  coming  to  recognize  as  essential  elements  ^, 
uf  the  learning/teaching  process.   ,  "  ^ 

Consequently,  we  need  .tio|  assert  that  in  view  of  our  recent  failures 
to  improve  the  educational  attainments  of  deprived  groups,  w©  must  now  no 
longer  teach  to  these  social  groups,  but  to  the  functional  learner  ^ 
charcteristics  of  socially  undifferentiated  children.    To  do  so  woiild  be 
to  obfuscate  political  realities  and  moral  .imperatives.    The  object  of 
pedagogy  is  to  teach  ^ople.    The  object  of  a  pedagogy  of  jaquitjL  is  to 
ensure  that  all  indiviHuals,  btit  particularly  those  most  in  need^^ttain 
minimal  lev.els  of  competence.    The  current  argument  concerning  whether 
social  groups  or  functional  learner  characS^eristics  coiae^  first  befuddles 
the  unwary.    This/ includes  many,  4f  not  most,  practitioners.  Worse 
still.  It  can  defease  the  political  momentum  that  deprived  groups  have 
built  up  to  gain  ^  influence  over  educational  resources  and  processes 
during  the  last  twi?  decadtes.     It  gives  scholarly  and  scliltific  support 
to  forces  aiming  at\ their  political  demobilization,^  by  givi9g>  pedagogical 
arguments  for  shiftihg  the  fdcus  from  social  groups  to  the  individual. 
Individualization  of  Instruction  is  not  merely  a  realistic  strategy  for 
reducing  the  pretensions  of  generalizable  p^edagogical  theory  and  practice, 
and  for  bringing  the  problems  down  to  ^hfi^evel  of  their  concrete 
manifestations  where  they  can  be  more  effectively  handled  by  irore  modest 
pedagogues  and  researchers.     It  is  also  a  political  strategy,  even  df 
many  of  U;s  adh€;rents  are 'unwitting .  '  ) 

One  cannot^  avoid  the  fact  that  recognizing  that  the  scientlzSition^f 
the  Issue  may  strike  a  devastating  blow  against  the  political  forces 
providing  the  Impetus  for  equalizing  ecUgtational  opportunity,  vrtilch  were 
mobilized  during  the  iast  two  decadesS^  special  interest  groups 
representing  deprived  minority  groups*  and,  more'  recently,  representing 
women.     If  the  route  e<5  improving  the  social  distribution  of  access, 
utilization,  and  outcomes  of  sch9oling  is  portrayed  as  requiring  the 
dissection, of  sociil  groupings  according  to  functional  characteristics 
alleged  tof  be  the  primary  keys  to  improvement,  then  poignancy  of  gfxjup 
membership  and  shared  group  characteristics  that  are  relevant  to  the 
l^rning/ teaching  process  will  be  diluted  if  not  erased.     SimlKrly,  the  ^ 
Influence. of  these  groups  in  political  processes,  by  which  the  educational 
resources  are  allocated  and  the* policy  directives  formulafted  and  implemented 
will  be  eroded.    This  will  leav^  the  school  free  to  continue  to  use  its  *n 
resources  in  allocating  educational  opportunity  t^nequ^lly  among  the    }    ^  / 
differet^t  social  groups,  through  the  pedagogical  subterfuge  of  meetii4 
the  needs  of  all  through  individualized  means.    To  avoid  this  situation, 
the  pdljLtical  and  pedagogical  responsibilities  of  educational  managers 
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ate  quite  clear,)  even  though  fulfilling  the V  would,  not  at  the  moment 
guarantee  the  attainment  of  greater  educational  equity,  although  it  may  . 
facilitate  its  attainment the  long  run* 

In  the  first  place,  educational  legislators  and  manaTgers  must  be- 
knowledgeable  abqut  existing  equity  legislation,  such  as  Civil  Rights 
Act  Title  IV,  the  Educa^onaA  Amendments  of  1^72,  PL  94-142,  etc.,  and  ^ 
/         comply  vith  their  legal  requirements  as  they  affect  school  policies, 
programs,  and  personnel^     Such  compliance  is  a  long'-term  process,  and 
structures  must  be  implomented  to  adapt  the , legislation  to  local  realities^ 


The  adaptive  process! requires  integrative  vertical  and  horizontal  n 
rsi^kforces  that  look  at  legislation  liolistically .     So  much  equity 
Legisla^^ion  is  now  "on  the  books"  that  it  threatens  to  overload  the 
capacity  of  systems  to  respond  to'  it*     Race,  sex,  national  origin,  i 
exceptionality,  and  economically-depressed  groups  are  the  objects  of 
extensive  legislation*  School  systems  must  heed  these  political/governmental 
mandates  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  the  setting  of  priorities,  and' 
the  design  and  implementation  of  programs,  but  not  at  such  a  pace  as  to 
exhaust  their  institutional  resources^     Consequently,  they  must  be 
allpwed  sufficient  autonomy  to  implement  the  legislation  according  to 
their  own,  designs  and  professional  judgment.     Federal  legislation,  which 
is  ^?ecomlng  Increasingly  detailed  and  directive^  may  well  be  acting  more 

to  hamper  local  systems  than  to  assure  compliance. 

"J 

Furthermore,  the- local  management  of  externrflly-lntroduced  legislative 
map^^b^es  must  take  into  consideration  this  availability  and  mobilizability 
of  local  resources  in  support  of  thes6  mandates*    Local  educational 
^         'managers  are  locally  hired  (and  firedl),  and  their  rewards  structure  may 
offer  littl^  encouragimiettt  to  introduce  .changes  emanating  from  other 
political  environments*     For  example,  federally-funded  agencie4,  in  order 
to  promote  implemention  of  equity ' legislation^  need  to  be  institutionally 
integrated  with  the <power  structures  that  control  lotal  school  systems* 
Educational  managers  without  local]  support  and  encouragement  might 
otherwise  turn  out  to  be** prim^^bstructionists  rather  than  leader-catalysts. 

Pedagogically ,  the  same  caveats  must  be  reiteratgd.    Teachers  need  ^ 
to  be  familiar  with  the  legislative  mandates^,  yet  left  to  exercise  and  ^ 
develop  their  professional  judgment  and  competence  autofiomou^ly .  Poli|:ical/ 
^     legislative  aducational  psandates  do  not  provide  a- tried-^nd-trusted 

pedagogy  that  is  effective 'in  all  situations*     Consequently,  educational 
.   ,        managers  and  pedagogue^  need  to  be  knowledgeable  about  equity  legislation 
and  the  groups  it  targets  and  to  provide  these  groups  wt^'th  special 
attention*     Paradoxically,  it  must  treat  the  members  of, these  groups  as ^  ^ 
individuals,  having  preconception  of  neither  group-etJ)^K)cent^c  developmental 
outcomes  nor  of  pedagogy.    Certainly,  pedagogical  treatment^  would  be 
designed  to  help  the  group  as  a,,whole  approximate  mote  closely  chosen\^  ^* 
developmental  pattern^  and  levels,  which  might  be  characteristic:  of  * 
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select  members  of  their  own  or  even -other  groups  they  may  wish  to  emulate. 
But  the  aim  would  not,  be  to  Impose  upon  individual's  norms'  of  their  own  or 
other  groups,  but  rather  to  ,aelect  developmental  outcomes  that  would 
equip  them  to  meet  individually-determined  goals .    Group  and  individual, 
differences  in  physical,  cognitive,  social  and  affective  development,  and 
learning-related  characteristics  such  a&  communication  styles,  time 
handling,  and  social  interaction'  patterns  would  be  examined  and  respected 
In  designing  group-  and  individual-effective  learning  experiences. 
However,  group  characteristics  would  not  necessarily  have  to  transcend 
individual  differences,  nor  would  individual  differences  have  to  transcend 
group  differences.     A  group-based,  individualized  program  of  instruction 
is  needed  to  meet  the  political  and  pedagogical  principles  of  equity. 

Conclusion 


This  chapt|r  has  explored  the  concepts  and  empirical  findings,  regarding 
the  oature  and  Sources  of  sex  differentiation  manifest  in  the  school 
setting.     It  has  attempted  to  synthesize  these  concepts  and  findings  to 
^llluminate#the  common  features  of  sex  differentiation  as  they  occur  in 
^  early  childhood  and  in  sphool.    The  hypothesis  was  that  linkages  exist 
between  genetic/biologic,  psychological,  and  sociocultural  factors  to 
contribute  to  and  reinforce  patterns  of  sex  differentiation.  These 
relationships  have  been  posited  to  lead  to  Sex-differentiated  development 
that  is  restrictive  of  human  developmental  possibilities,  not  because  of 
absolute  determinisms  or  uncontrollabi^  processes  but  because  of  prevailing 
cultural  values  ^d  socialization  processes. 

4 

^ ^Genetic/biologic  factcfts,  particularly  as  they  have  differentiated 
the  aiale/female  procreative  role  since  primitive  times,  were  seen  to 
provide  an  initial  impetus  to  the  sexual  divisions  of  labor  within  the 
family^  community,  and  workplace*    These  were  subsequently  reinforced  by 
formal  8t>cietal  institutions,  particula,rly  economic  and  political  systems, 
and  through  the  assimilation  by  males^  and  females  of  distinct  gender 
identities  and  sex  roles* 

Long  aft'^lr  |aistinct  sex  roles  in  procr^tion  ceased  to  require  ^ 
pervasive  sexual\divisi£||s  of  labor  inside  or  outside  the  family,  distinct 
gender  IdentijrtRS^  and  sex  roles  survived,  via  cultural  values  and 
socialization  processes,  which  assigned  'Afferent  orientations  and 
qualities  to  each  sex.     Sex  differentiation  was  found  to  be  reinforced  by 
ttm  predominance  of  the  values  of  acquisition,  material  possessions  in 
capitalist  societies,  and  the  economic  systema  that  developed  out  of 
those  values. 


CP 


Children  of  school  age  were  found  to  exh^^bit  distinct  sex  roles. 


which  in         school  setting  increased  their  distinctiveness  with 
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chronological  age,  as  a  function  of  influences  external  as  well  as 
internal  to  the  school* 

Influences  interaLl  to  the  school  were  found  to,lnclucfe  administrative, 
as  well  as  pedagogical  structures ' that  fostered  sex-dif f ereatiating  ^ 
segregative  patterns  of  social  interaction  among  pupils  and  teachers  of 
same  and. different  sex.     Parents,  teachers,  and  public  authorities  .inside 
and  outside  school  s^ystems  were  found  to  differentiate  between  the  sexes 
in  their  expectations  and  treatments  of  students,  particularly  alon^ 
Instrumental/expressive  dimensions,     ^t  it  was  conjectured  on  the  basis 
of.  existing ' studies  ?hat  males^^-^articularly/  but  not  only,  f athers-^-may 
provide  greater  reir^f orcement  to  differentiate  the  sexes  in  accordance  * 
with  prevailimg  ^bci^tal  values.     Sex  differentiation  within  the  school 
was  seen-  po  reflect  ihe  influence  of  genetic /biologic .factors, ^but  that 
influence  was  seen  to  b«  of  slight  significance  when  compared  with 

socipcultural  influences •  / 

*  .  •    ■  '  / 

»  / 

^    It  wa«  found  that  'these  values  and  influences  were  encounterii^g 
opposition  on  several  counts*  'First,  the  human  resource  developraept 
movemen^hVs  brought  to  the  attention  pf  educators,  th^  public,  aq(d 
legisla^0rs  t^e  v^.ewpoint  that  restrictive  sex-role  socializationV  deprives 
individuals  of  developing^'their  full  range  of  qualities  and  abilities. 
iLegarding  human  beings,  a^  resources  and  Instruments  of  national  developjnent , 
limitation?  in  human  development  are  considered  prejudicial  to  sibcietal 
growth '4nd  security*    These  views,  despite  their  discordance  and(  competition 
with  those  promulgating  socialization  for  sexual  divisions  of  l^abor,  have 
gained  growing  attention  in  recent  years.         .  ^  ^ 

Second',  special  interest  group*  politics,^  which  have  become  increasingly 
influential  as  political  parties  have  become  less  pivotal,  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  improvements  in  group  status  in  societal  stratification 
patterns.     Schools  are  singled  out  as  part  of  both  the  problem  and  the 
solution*  ^ 

-    In  the  context  of  principles  of  equity  and  sufficiency  in  the 
distribution ' of  educational  resources  and  opportunity,  the  schools .are 
called  upon  to  remediate  inequities  that  other  societal  institutions 
create.    Many  sectors  d£  public  and  private  leadership'  dd  not  take  the 
egalitarian  role  of  the  school  seriously,  but  others  dO;*    The  schools  are 
under  increasing  pr^^sure  to  bring  about  greater  equivalence  in. group 
performance,  and  are  constantly  assailed  for  anything  that  might  be 
construed  to  compromise  attainment  of  this  objective.    They  are  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  legislative  overload  of  mandates,  which  neither  the 
.schools  nor  the  legislators  seem  to  have  adequate  institutional  or  technical 
cH^trol  to  implement*    The  battleground  currently  appears  to  have  switched 
to  the  courts,  but  the  scliool  setting  has  not  been  left  put  of  the 
action*     It  may,  in  •fact,  be  the  only  arena  in  which  any  substantive 
progress  can  be  made* 
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^   /      With  reapect  to  sex  tuples,  although  while  the  prohibitions  are 
clear.  It.  remains  to  be  s^en  what  seic-fair  educational  practices  will 
Lead  to,  \elther  t?i  terms  of  changing  sex  rolis  or  affecting  Ijirger 
societal  institutions.  *  Students  and  school  ^rsonnel  are  to  b!e  liberated 
f rdm-. tradi-tional  sex-role  stereotypes.    Howe^fer,  what  sex  roles  they  will 
kcquite  remains  to  b&  seetv  unless  one  or  another  group  moves  in  to  Impose 
Ips  vlslop  of  ideal  human  development,  thus  ^changing^  one  set  of  arbitrary 
stereotypes  for  another.    The  nature  of  the  challenge  presently  before 
the  ^Qhobl^?  is  whether  or  not  education,  now  to  be/freed  from  what  have 
been  shown  to  be  unnecessary  sex  stereotypes,  can  become  and  remain  a 
Ubexatlng  experience.    Or  will  it  continue  to  be  used  as  the  means  of 
lapos,ing  on«  group's  values  upon  another? 


/ 
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Ethnicity  as  a  Dimension  of  Human  Diversity: 
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This  pap^r  has  two  broad  yet  interrelated  focuses.     The  first 
examines  th6  phenomenon  of  ethnicity  on  a  macro-level  as  a  dimension  of 
human  diversity  among  Americans  people,  with  a  discussiop  of  its  most 
salient  ramifications.     The  second  examines  ethnicity  on  a  micro-level  in 
terms  of  the  role  it  plays  in  the  public  school,  environment .     To  analyse 
, ethnicity  as  an  abstract  variable  isolated  from  societal  dynamics  and  \ 
institutional  structures  and  processes  is  impossible.     Rather,  the  aim' 
here  is  to  understand  ethnicity  as  an  aspect  of  human  diversity  in  our 
contemporary  capitalist  American  society.     Given  the'^nature  oi^  our 
urbanized,  highly  industrialized,  stratified  society,  overt' conflict  and 
competition  for  scarce  and  diminishing  resources  and  goods  between 
dominant  and  subordinate  groups  frequently  gccur  (Anto.novsky ,  1960;  van 
den  Berghe,  1967).     Some  key  issues  of  this  struggle  involve  ^thnic  > 
identity,  assertiveness ,  self-interest,  intergroup  rivalry,  conflict, 
power^  societal  norms,  and  institutional  sanctions.     This  situation  can 
be  large^.  attributed  to  the  fact  that  ethnic  group  rivalry  and  conflict 
have  been  enduring,  persistent,  and  pervasive  phenomena  trhroughout  the 
American  experience. 

The  scope  of  this  chapter  has  been  narrowed  to  focus  upon  ethnicity 
ia  the  United  States,  ^nd  will  be  confined  to  those  ethnic  groups  that 
are  presently  most  victimised  by  the  dominant  society,  comparative]^y 
shaking,  and  that  receive  greater  differential  knd  pejorative' tre^itment 
od^  tKeHjasi^  of  their  ethnic  diversity.^    Such  groujis  include  blacks, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  American  Indians,  and  Mexican  Americans.     White  noq,-Hispanlc 
ethnic  groups  will  be  analyzed  Insofar  as  their  experiences  aid  in 
examining  the„  experiences  of  the  aiorement ioned  ethnic  n^Lnority  groups  in 
the  United  States.     Borne  out  by  empirical  evidence  is  the  fact  that     •  * 
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blacks,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  ^nd  Mexican  Americans  are 
presently  locked  out  of  much  of  our  society's  bounty  in  the  distribution 
and  allocation  of  rewards,  resources,  and  sociopolitical  and  economic 
prestige.     That  they  presently  comprise  society'^s  most  ^'disadvantaged**  in 
terms  of  having  fewer  such  rewards  confetfed  upon  them  is  irrefutable.  , 
Nowhere  is  tbi^  -more  obvious  than  in  our  system  of  public  schooling,  ^ 
where,  as  will  be  shown  in  later  portions  of  this  paper,  ethnicity  plays 
an  important  rolef.  '  '  ''^ 

A  comparative  historical  perspective  of  the  study 'of  'racial  and 
ethnic  relationships  will  be  given  in  order  , to  understand  the  development 
of  the  institutional  structures  that  form  the  basis  for  intergroup  relations 
today,  for  Contemporary  patterns  of  inequality  are  rooted'  in  systems  of 
ind^rgroup  relations  initiated  in  the  past.     However,  the  powerlessne^s  of 
ttfe  blacks,  Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  American  Indi-ans  today  is  not 
wholly  a  function  of  oppression  and  subjugation  in  theypast,  but;  of  thpse 
saxne  factors  operative  in  the  Inst^itrutioual  processes  and  structures  of 
today.        ^^^^  •  ^ 

There  are  those  who  would  question  th'e  salience  and  import  of  the 
study  of  ethnicfty  and  ethnic  groups  in' modern  society.     After  all,* what 
is  new  about  the  conflicting  relationship  between  ethnic  groups  and 
between  majority  and  minority  ethnic  groups  based  on  dgmands  for  prestige, 
respect,  political  power,  and  access  to  educationa-l  and  economic  opportunity? 
To  be  sure,  historically  speaking,   there  have  always  been  such  conflicts. 
But  the  research  evidence  suggests  that  there  seem  to  be  of  late  not  only 
far  more  auCh  conflicts  but  a  rise  'Jlpti  intensity  in  given  ethnic  conflicts 
on^both  a  national  and  inta*national  scale  (Connor,   1973).     Although  the 
scope  of  this  study  is  limit>ed  to  ethnicity  in  the  United  States,  the 
relevancy' of  the  di^ussion  is, not  limited  solely  Vto  the  national  scene 
in  this  country.     Illustrative  of  this  "^oint .  one  has  only  to  con§ider 
the  ethnic  group  conflicts  between  Eritr^ans  and  Ethiopians  in 'Ethiopia, 
ethnic  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  dn  Viet  Nam,  ^Anglophones ' and  Francophones 
.in  Canada,  Protestants  ai^  Catholics  in  northern  Ireland,  Bengalis  and 
iwn-Bengal^  in  Pakistan, ^Malays  and  Chinese  in  Malaysia,  Greeks  and 
Turks  in  C:f^prus,  .the  Ibos,  Haus^,  and  Yoiruba  in  Nigeria,  the  Jews  and 
other  minorities  against-  the  Gi*eat  Russians  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Walloons  and'  Flemings  in  Belgium,  amongt^others-     Although  one  could  not 
argue  that  the  causes  of  ethnic  conflicts  are  new,  one  could  coavincihgly 
argue  that  their  Intensity,  scale,  and  extent  are. 


Racial  and  Ethnic  (Groups 

/  ^  • 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems  encountered  in  the  study  of 

ethnicity  is  definitional.     Are  \he  tern®  racial  and  ethnic  synonymous? 

To  what  does  ethnicity  refer?    A  critical  review  of  the  historical  usage 
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^      of  both  tenns  reveals  that  neitbfer  term  has  been  u;^d  with  precision. 
Several  prominent  researchers  omit  the  term  race  iltogether  and  subsume 
racially  distinct  groups  within  the  broad  category  of  ethnic  groups- 
(Schermerhorn,  1970;^  Shibutani  &  Kwan,  1965).    When  the  term  jrace  has     [■  ' 
been  used,  it  has  been  used  to  refer  to  linguistic  groupings  (Aryan,  < 
English-speaking),  to  reUgious  groupings  (Hindu*  Jewish),  to  national 
groupings   (French,  I  talian) ,  and  to"  quasi-scientific'  groupings  (Teutonic). 
In  this  paper,  a  j^foup  is  defined  as  a  rrfce  when  selected  physical  or 
biologically  transmitted  character:^stics  of  the  group  are  Isolated  and  ' 
when  their  importance  as  dif f erentiatin^^^ctors  is  pronounced  (Yetman, 
.  1975).     Bartth  and  Noel  (1972) /suggested  that  the  designation  of  a  group 
as  a  race  is  largely,  but  n*t'  solely,  a  function  of  biological  o.r  genetic 
^    differences,  but  is  also,  a  function  of,  society's  perception  that'  differences 
exist  and  are  important. 

An  ethnic  group  Is  recognized  by  its  distinct  cultural  characteristij^s 
(e.g.,  values.   Ideas,  language,  food  habits,  family  patterns,  mode  of  . 
dress,  sexual  behavior,  standards  of  beauty,  recreational  patterns, 
religious  ^nd  political  affiliations,  and  economic  formsl.     Im^Ucit  * 
In  ethnic  group  behavior  is  a  feeling  ^f  belongingness  in  which^roup 
•  taembers  not  only  feel  bound  by  common  ties  but  are  similarly  regarded  by 
/.the  larger  society. 

Much*  ambiguity  is  create'd  lQ-.the  use  of  both  terns  becafise  groups 
that  are  classified  as  racial  my  be  ethnically  distinct  as  well.     For  ' 
example^  American  Indians  as  a  race  contain  the  Apache,  Sioux, ^awnejs, 

'  Bla^kfeet,  Cherokee,  and  a  nutober-of  other  ethnic  tribes*     fhe  same  is  5 
true  f^pr  the  whij^  race,  which  contains  Irish,  Italians,  Poles-,  Germans, 

.Jews,  and  a  myrrad  of  other  ethnic  groups.     '  i 

As  the  foregoing  would  suggest,,  one  can  make  a  definitional  distinction 
jr      between  ethnic  group  and  racial  group.     However,  little  of  the  dominant 
theorv  indicates  that  operationally  they  are  distinct  on  a  systemic 
levell    The  study  of  ethnic  groups  i«i  for  all  practical  purposes  fhe  same 
as.  the^tudy  of  the  dominant  and  subordinate  racial  groups  in  America. 


♦  The  New  Ethnicity  '  ■  ^ 

6ld  lines  of -division  (i.e.^  culture,  religion,  political  affiliation, 
and  language)  can  be  foupd  between  most  majority  and  minority  ethnic^  groups 
now  in  conflict.     For  at  least ith^^ast  century,  most  sociologists  sub-  ^ 
scribed  to  what  Milton  Gordon^l976)  referred  to  as  the  "liberal  expectancy." 
That  is,  the  expectation  that  the  features  dis tingiiishing  one  group  from 
^  another  would  Inevitably  warVe  in  importance  in  nwdern  society  with,  instead, 
an  increasing  emphasis  upcx5^  achievement  rather  than  ethnic  or  cultural 
ascription.     The  expectancy  was  that  n6rmative  systems  of  education'  and  ' 


.communication  as  well' as  nationally  uniform  econoiiri.c  and  political  systems 
would  have  a  similar  leveling  effect.       '  •  * 

^  \ 

The  Marxi'an  '"ra4ical  expectancy'*  is  an  extension  of  the  "liberal 
expectancy,'*  wherein  .class  would  become  the  main  line  of  division  between 
people,  eradicating  tribal,  religious,  and  language  distinctions  as  well 
as  distinctions  of  national  origin.     Marx  believe*  that  interest' determined 
by  economic  position  would  guide  laen  to  social  action.     jftJithough  neither 
perspective  has  y^t  to  materialize  fully,  aspects  of  each  philosophy  ax:e 
operative  in  our  society  today.  i  * 

W\||^t  has  occurred  in  the  sociological  literature,  as  well  as  in  th^  » 
largeir  sociopolitical  environment,  is  a  shift  in  our  general  understanding 
of  ethnic  groups-     ''Formerljr  seen  as  survivals  from  an  earlier  age,   to  be  - 
treated  variously  with  aninrSyance,  toleratipn,  or  mild  celebration^'  we  now 
have  3  growing  sense  that  they  m^y  be  forms  of  social  life  tfhat.are 
capable  of  renewing  and  transforming  lEl^mts elves**  (Glazer '&  Moynihan, 
.1976,  p#  4).     Today,  the  eradication  of  ethnicity  from  our  modern  society 
is  as  Utopian  an  exercise  as  the  eradication  of  social  class  stratification 
from  our  so(i^iety. 

The  foregoing  is  a  rather  profound  assertion,  given  the  fact  that  " 
a  voluminous  amount  of  the  sociological  dogma  "of  the  past  century-^and-^ 
a-half  erred  in  asserting  that  ethnic  groups  were  not  only  assimilating    ' > 
and  "melting,"  but  disappearing  as  well*     I  am  suggesting,  as  a  few  ' 
recent  writers  have,  that  a  new  reality  is  emerging,  as  well  as  an 
expansion  of  the  use  of  the  term  ethnic  group,*  from  minority  and  marginal 
subgroups  on  society's  fringes  t^ ''major  societal  elements.     The  new  term 
that  has  emerged  is  ethnicity. 

One  of  the  str.iking  characteristics  of  modern  societies  is  that     .  ' 
self --interes t  is  so  effectively  pursued  by  ethnic  groups,  today  that  ^ 
ethnic  groups  may  be  called  self-interest  groups  (Glazer  &  Moynihan, 
1976)..    It  appears  that  the  ^former  narrow  emphasis  on  culture,  language, 
and  religion  has  shifted  to  an  emphasis  on  self-interest  as  defined  by 
members  of  the  group.     Thus,  although  the  emphasis  of  the  ethnic  group 
may  have  changedj,   the  emotional  significance  af  attachment  and  belonging- 
ness  to  the  ethnic  group  seems  to  have  persisted  and^grown.     The  efficacy 
of  utilizing  this  new  emphasis  on  ethnicity  for  assii^ting  claims  and 
making  demands  against  governmental  and  Societal  decision  jaakers  and 
power  brokers  is'  intricately  related  to  the  standard  practice  in  which 
♦  ethnic  categories ,  are  enqployed  as  the  primary  basts  for  the  distribution 
and  allocation  of  resources,  rewards,   status,  and  power.  ^ 

The  ^ocess  of  absorption  and  Americanization  is  an  important 
indoct rlhatlng-  and  socializing  technique.     Immigrants  to  the  United  * 
States  h^ve  becpme  more  **American"  and  less  ethnic  over  time.  Conversely, 
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however,  in  the  process  of  Americanization  they 'have  almultafteoUsly  . 
bfecome  more  ethnic.     There  is  legitimacy  to  the  f indltig  that  fonns  of^ 
identification  based  on  religion,   language,  and  national  origin  haVe     '  ' 
■something  in  common.     The  commonality  is  that  such  descriptors  ire  now  /  * 
effective  foci  for  group  mobilization,  and  .for  group  self-interest  on  the*- 
basis  of  oners' ethnicity  (Hechter,  1974).     One  has  only  to  J.odk  at  the 
experience  of  blacks  in  the  United  States  and  their  demands'^or  civiA 
rights/and  their  quest  for  economic,  sol^ial,  political,  and  educational 
opportunity.     It  'is  of  more  than  jnomentary  signif ic'ance  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  demands  made  by  blaclcs  struck  responsive  chords  among  other  ethnic 
groups  in  the  United  States  as  well—Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  An^ricans, 
American  Indian^,  Orientals,  and  eventually  white  non-Hispanic  ethnic 
groups.  '  '  ,  ^  ^  . 

.According  to  Glazer  and  Moynihan  (1976),  there  are  two ^ related  • 
reasons  'that  may  account  for  the  degree  to  which  ethnic  conflicts  appear  ' 
to 'have  become  the  form  in  which  interest  conflicts  are  pursued..  The 
first  has  to  do  with'  the  efficacy  of  ethnicity  in  makirfg  legitimate 
claims  on  society's  resources;  the  second, has  t^  do  with  the  underlying 
social  dynamics  that  lead  to  such  claims.     The  latter  concern  confronts 
the  fact  and  nature  of  inequality.     In  American  capitalist  society^ 
^pepple  are  not  equal,  nor  are  the  ethnic  groups  tk  which  they  belong. 
Altogether  different  is*the  proposition  that  all  individuals  should  be 
equal  and  'that  all  ethnic  groups  should  be  equal.     If  one  is  to  describe 
American  society,  one  describes  people  ranked  everywhere*  in  systems  of 
social  stratification  where  one  individual  fares  better  than  another.  > 
That  this  is  empirical  fact  is  beyond  question!     As  with  individuals,  so 
too  are  groups  of  individuals  defined  by  their  ethnic  identit)y.  Dahrendorf 
(1969)   thesis  as  to  the  origins  of ^ inequality  suggests  that  ineqimlity 
arises  from  differential  power ^and  success  in  achieving  social  nJtms  and 
social  rewards.     His  thesis  is  equally  applicable  to  group  inequality. 
In  a  situation  of  racially  mixed  ethnic  groups  where  one  group  is  dominant, 
there  follows  almosp  an  automatic  consignment  of  other  groups  to  inferior 
status^ 

Herein  lies  the  dynan^lc  element  in  the  system.     Dahrentiorf  wrote  « 
that  Inequality  breeds  its  own  dynamism  in  that  it  implies  the  gain  of 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.     Systems  of  social  stratification 
therefore  generate^ protest  against  their  own  principles  and  bear  the 
seedsv  of  their  own  sij^jlrtession  (Dahrendorf,   1969;  van  den  Berghe,  1967).'  ; 
The  assertion  is  not  that  all  systems  of  social  stratification  generate  7 
internal  protest,  but  that  there  ^re  several  examples  on  a  national  and 
international  scene  that  bear  witness  to  this  thesis.     One  has  only  to 
look  at  Nicaragua,  Zimbabwe,  Iran,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  India,  and  even 
the  United  States  to  note  some  rather  vivid  examples.  ' 
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Theoretical  P.erspectlve 

Frdm  the  va^itage  ppint  of  mo|t  contemporary  social , scientists , 
vlth  the  problems  of  stagflation,     schooling,  segregated  housing,  J 
health,  and  unemploytaeat  becoming  Increasingly  acute,  the  prospect^ is 
that' the  .inequalities  between  America's  white  ethnic  majority  and  her  ' 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  will  continue  to  widen»    The  problems  of  ^ 
majority-minority  relations,  far  from  being  resolved,  remain  as  entrenched 
and  potentially  volatile  as  ever  before. 

This  study  of  ethnic  group  ^Elations  will  primarily  focus  upon 
types  and  patterns  of  differential  power  and- intergroup  conflict  and 
stress  in  the  United  States  on  a  systemic  or  social-systems  leVel.  This 
is  not  to  suggest:  that  there  Is  litt].e  practical  or  theoretic  al^tUity 
in  understanding  the  social  psy-chological  dynamics  (l«e«.  Individual 
prejudice)  J^etween  a  soaiety'^s  majority  and  jpinorlty  ig^oups*     However,  I- 
question  the  rel€»yance  of  such  an  analysis  that  is  not  complemented ' by  a 
thorough  understanding  of  th^*systkaic  institutional  and  struc^tural 
variables  that  support,  perpetruate,  and  advance  the  social  psychbloglcal  * 
dynamics  that  itake  place  on  an  individual  level.  ,  » 

'For  clarlflGatlani purposes,  prejudice  is  defined  as  an  attitude 
that  predisposes  a  person  to  act,  think,  and  feel  In  a  w^  that  is  , 
favorable  or  unfavorable  toward  a  group  or 'its  individual  members  (Secord 
&  Blackman,  1964).    Vr^J udloe/ref ers  to  attitudes;  discrimination^ r^ers 
to  behavior.    Discrimination  implies)  tTie  i^'unequal  treatment  of  equaJfS^' 
(Ylnger,  1968,  p.  449).    Although  discrimination  may -certainly  emanate 
from  personal  prejudice,  'it  also  results  from  the  conformity  of  individuals 
to^  th€^  normative  dictates  of  a  racially  biased  society. 
^  ) 

^         la  the  voluminous  research  data  compiled  over  the  past  century-and-^a-- 
half  on  ethnicity  and  majority-minority  grtmp  relations  in  American  society, 
there  is  a  conspicuous  oversight.     It  appears  that  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  sociologists  either  totally  dismissed  or  paid  little  heed 
to  such  highly  relevant  variables  as  power,  conflict,  politics,  and  the 
ins t ltutional*^nd  structural  processes  that  impinge  upon  ethnic  'grou"p 
relations..     In  iEact,  the  literature  jceveals  that  an  emphasis  upon  power, 
politics,  and  institutional  variables  is  a  rathet.  recent  occurrence. 

It  is  my  intention  to  depart  from  such  conventional  wisdom,  and  as  my 
ec?cpressed  interWt  in  power,  stress,  and  conflict  suggests ,j  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  sociopolitical  explanation^ of  the  dynamics  of  pajority-minority 


^Sta^f latioQ  is  a  term  col^ned  by  economists  Co  denote  a  period 
of  recession  occurring  in  a  period  of  inflation* 
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ethnic  relations^  Utilizing  a  sociai  systems  framework,  this  perspective 
sugge§t3 -that  the  e>mdaaentar  dssterminants  of  .majbrity-lninority  ethnic  group 
relations  and  confli>«cs  are  to  be  found  in"  the  operational  Institutional 
structures  of  a  society.     Such  structures  nsust  be  seen  as  nonnative  exten- 
sion's' of  a  society's  values,  traditions ,  mores,  and  conventions. 

Some  sociologists  have^labeled  this' perspect ive  "the  conflict  frame- 
,  work,"  wherjiln  interacting'  groups  are  oriented  toward  the  ^tainn^nt  of 
mutually  'exclusive  goals.     The  pursuit  of  Inconyatllle  gos^ls  necessaririy 
mgans  that  one  group's  gain  is  another  group's  loss.     Needless  to  say,  this 
cremates  an  interest  in  .change, 'which,  althotigh  -  latent  for  a  time  (especially- 
following  the  resolution  of  a  specific  conflict-)',  wl-li  become  manifest 
under  certain  circumstances,  tg  stliftulate  conflict  anew.     It  is  in^ortant 
to  note. here  that  persistent  'interest  in  and  attempts  t(5  bring  about 
change  are  insufficient'  to  engender  ot  guarantee  change  at  any  point  In 
time.  *'  ^  . 

It  is  the  pervasive  racial  and  ethnic  inequality  in.  Ame rica's  social 
order,  with  its  concomitant  system  o£  social  class  stratification,  that 
-creates  the  potency  and  force  for  ethnic  iatergroup  conflict .     For,'  as^  the  ■ 
researchers  have  noted,  systeibs  of  rigid  stratification  marked  with 
blatant  inequality  generate  protest  agalns-t  their  own  prindiples  and  sow* 
the  seeds  for  their  owti  revolution  (DahrendprL-, "  1969;  vah  den  Berghe,         /  ■ 
1967).     Indeed,  this  viewpoint  has  ancient. roots,  but  its  modern  Impetds 
wis  provided  ^y  the  Marxian  emphaa-is  and  the  inevitability  of  the  clash 
o\groups  with  divergent  interests  (Cox,  1948).'  Although  Marx  emphasized 
economic  class  and  economic  exploitation  as  the  primary  units  pf  conflict, 
on  the  American  scene  conflict  has  been'  equally  structured  along  racial  ^ 
and  ethnic  group  lines.     Recent  evidence  obtained  by  contemporary  researchers 
has  shown  that;  the  root  for  exploitation  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
lies  in  a  system  of  Economic  power  and  privilege  in  which  not  only  race 
and  ethnicity,  but  sex,  age,  family  background,  and  other  ascriptlve   .      '  ' 
variables  have  a  stratifying  and  mutually  reinforcing  effect  (Bowles  &  ' 
Gintis,  1976.;  Carnoy,  1974,  1975;  Baran  &  Sweezy,  1970;  Reich,  1978). 
Racism,  therefore^  on  both  an  institutional  and  an  individual  level;  is  a 
key  mechanism  ^o^  the  stabilization  of  capitalism  and  the  reproductifin  • 
and  legitimization  of^nequality .  ■«  '  ' 

Racism  is  defined  here 'as  "the  predi^ction  of  de'cisipns  atid  policies 
on  considerations  of  race  for  the" purpose  of  subordinating  a  racial  group' 
and  ttsa^.ntainlng  control  over  that  group"  (Carmichael  ■  &  Hamilton,  1^67, 
p;   3):     Operating  on  both  a  covert  and  an  overt  level,  it  pakes  two 
related  forms.     The  first  IS  on  an  individual  level.     The  second  is  on  an 
Institutional  level  where  racism  aS  a  normative,  societal  ideology  'operates 
within- and  among  the  organizations.  Institutions,  and  processes  of  the  ' 
larger  society.  ^  And  the  overt  acts  of.  individual  racism  and  tfTTE  more 
covert,  acts  of  institutional  racism  have  a  mutually  reiijforeing  effect. 
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Although  t^e  theotetlcal  perspective  presented  here  may  appear 
quite  logical  and  rational, .again  It  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
extensive  i;esearch  co^iled  on  racial  and  ethnic .  relations .     A  f^r  tc^ 
nieager  aiqpunt  of  research  is  devoted  to  the  attributes  of  the  majority 
group  ICnd  the  Institutional  mechanisms  by  which  majority  and  minority  . 
relations  are  ^created,  sustained,  and  changed.     Research  by  Merstedt 
(1948)  is  a  notable  exception.     He  stated: 

It  is  the  majority  .   .  .  which  sets  the  culture  / 
*     pattern  and  sustains' it,  which  is  in  fact  responsibl 
for  whatever  pattern  or  Configuration  thereNis  in  a 
culture.     It  is  the  majority  which^coxifers  upbn, 
folkrways,  -mores,  customs,  *and  laws  the  status  xjf 
nonns  and  gives  them  tfoercive  pciwer.     It  is  the 
majority  which  guarantees^the  stability  of  a  society 
,   It  is  t.he  majority  which  tequlAs  conformity  to 

custom  and  which  penalises  deviatlon~-€xcept  in  ways 
itl  which  the  majority  satiction^  and  approves.     It  is 
the  majority  which  is  the '^custodian  df  the  iiK)res  and 
which  defends  them  against  innoYation.     And  it  is  the 
'inertia  of  majorlt^ies,  .finally',  which  retards  the  ^ 
processes  of  change.^     (p»  709)  .  r  ' 

Of,  paramount  importance  in  this  study  is  the^^^nner  in  which  spcietal 
institut ion^Si  are  controlled  by  dominant  majori.ty [groups  ratljjer  tHan  by  a 
sole  concentration  of.  minority  ethnic  group  characteristics.  Ethnicity 
as  a  form  of  hunjan  diversity  would  be  less  of  a  problem  in  An^rica  we^re 
it  not  for  institutional  no;rms  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  a  dominant  ^ 
society  that  assigns  differential  rewards  on  the  Ijasis  of  *hat  diversity.  ' 

A^  mis rendering  and  misinterpretation  pf  the  significance ^of  societal 
patterns  of  power,,  influence,  and  c;ontrol  have  often  caused  ^social 
isaues  or  social  problems  to  be  defined  as  a  'deviation  or  'departure  from 
societal,  t^ormsf.     Far  too  seldom  are  a  society's  institutional  processes 
the  object  of  systematic'  inquiry  (Horton,  1966).  ^ 


r 


Proponents  of  Aoerlcan  democratic  ideology  have  professed  altruistically 
that  societal  Institutions  and  organizations  exist  to  serve  people.  I^ 
keeping  with  this  view,  institutions  should  therefore  be  held  answenable 
y  and  accountable  to  the  people  whose  lives  they  affect.     Where  and  if  an 
institution  exists  and^persists  in  discordance  ^d  conflict  with^  human  , 
^eds,  and  Impoverishment  and  di§ady^ntage$ient  result,  democratic  ideolo^ 
affirms  that  it  ought  be  changed".     However,  the  domlhaht  American  philosophy 
'  holds  that  in  case  of  conflict  or  maladjustment  between^  individuals  and 
jphe  system,   it  is  the  ''individual  (s )  who  nii'st  be  changed  and  be  made  less  / 
of  a  problem.  ^  '  •      '  • 

^       .  •  ■  ' 
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Recent  examples  Ip  our  society  give  credence  to  this  point.  W^en 
probietas  are  acknowledged  by  the  dominant  groupr  in  American  society,  they 
ate  ascribed  to  characteristics  of  i:he  subordinate  grcxip  rather  than  to 
the  operative  processes  in  the  spcial  system.     One  has  only  to  remember- 
Myrdal's  (1944)  discussion  of  black-white  relationsin  America  as  "the 
Negro  problem."    Similarly,  this  notion        implicit  in  the  many  discussions 
of  cultural  deprivati.onj     Academic  failure,  underacHievement,  and  high 
drop-out  rates  are  supposedly  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies  an4,  internal  ■ 
(even  intellectual)  instabilities  and  inadequacies  of  the  minority  group. 
Until  recently  little  mention  was  made  in  the  literature  of  the  natural 
rol^  and  functioning  of  schools  and  their  relaCdonship  to  larger  institu-ii 
tlonal  alignments  in  our' society  (Baratz  &  Baratz,  19-70; 'Bowles  &'  Gintis, 
1976;  Ryan,  1976).     The  result  was  that  etnph^s is  was  placed  upon  ethnic 
and  racial  a(bority  groups  as  a  means  of  deflecting  scrutiny  away  frdm 
causative  institutional  variables. 

■<*  > 

\         What  are  the  ^chanisms  by  which  inequalities,  once  established, 
are  maintained  and  perpetuated?    Discrimination,  or  the  differential 
treatment  .accorded  racial  and  ethnic  minority  group  members,  is^the  means 
by  which  the  unequal  status  of  the  minority  group  and  the  disproportionate- 
power  of  the  majority  ^roup  are  presented  (Yetman,  1975)*  Discrimination 
has  several  forps,  but  for  the  ensuing  discussion  the  distinction  is  made 
between  attitudinal  discrimination, '  which  refers  to  discriminatory 
practices  attributable  to  or  influenced  by  individual  prejudice,  and 
institutional  or  systemic  discrimination.     The  latter  is  less  attributable 
to  individual  prejudlcfe,  *  yet  more  attributable  to  society's  normal 
functioning.     Institutional  discrimination  involves  policies  or  practices 
that  appear  to  be  nonpartisan  in  their  effect  on  minority  individuals  or 
groups  l^ut  that  have  the  effect  of  a  disproportionate  and  detrimental 
imj^act  upon  such  gfoups. 

According  to'  Yinger  (1968),  discrimination  refers  to  "the  persistent 
applic4tion  of  criteria  that  are  arbitrary,  irrelevant,  or  unfair  by' 
dominant  standards,  with  the  result  that  some  persons  receive  an  undue  i 
advantage  ^and  others,  although  equally  qualified,  suffer  an  unjustified' 
penalty''  (p.  449).     One  would  assume,  therefore,  that  if  all  majority-group 
members  would  individually  eliminate  or  cease* to  subscribe  to  prejudiciad 
attitudes,  discrimination,  by  defin^-tion,  would  cease  to  exist.  However, 
if  prejudice  and  individual  and  adaptive  forms  of  discriminatio'n  and 
racism  th^  emanate  from  it  were  eliminated  overnight,  the  inequalities 
grounded  in  the  normal  Impersonal  functioning  of  existing  institutional 
structures  would  remain  (Yetman,  1975). 

Friedman  (1969)  has  characterized  institutional  (systemic)  discrimina- 
tion and  racism  In  the  following  manner:  ' 


♦   •  a  pattern  of  action  in  which  one  or  nK?re 
the  institutions  or  organizations  of  society  has 
the  power  to  .  throw  0]i.mgre  burdens  and  give  le»s 
benefits  to  the  taembers^of  one  race  than  andther  on 
an  ongoing  basls^  or  in  so  doing  support  another 
institution  or  organization,  Ind  use  their  power  in 
.   th4.s  manner.  .'This  means  •   .   .  that  decisions  are 
'    made^j  agendas  structured,  issues  defined,  beliefs, 
values,  and  attitudes  pfoaulgated  and  enshrined, 
conHuitoents  entered  into,  and/or  resoutces.  allocated. 
In  such  A  way  th^  nonwhites  are  systematically 
deprived  or  exploited*     It  should  be  emphasized  that 
under  this  d^f init ion i^the  Intentions  of  the  actors, 
or  the  foFrifil  statements  of  the  relevant  norms;  laws, 
and  values,  are  irrelevant.   .  •   •  What  counts  is 
whether  its  actions  in  fact  distribute  burdens  and 
rewards  in  a  racially  biased  fashion.   .  .  •   (p.  19) 

Important  in  terms  of  this  discussion  is  the  interreJLated  and 
cumulat.ive  nature  of  systetaic  or  institutional  discrimination  and  racism, 
whereby  society's  institutions  are  not  okly  mutually  aligned,  but  are 
sustaining  and  reinforcing  as  well.     On  a  social  systems  level  the  various 
manifestations  of   ins titutiona'l  discrimination  and  racism  appear  to  be 
distinct,  but  on  an  operational  level  thejK  are  indistinguishable.  The 
reso^ce  allocation  of  city  schools;  resiciential  segregation  and  housing 
quality;  the  location,  structure,  and  placement  of  transpor^tion  systems; 
hiring  anli  profiu)tion  practices;  academic  fi^dera^chlevement  of  ra^ci^l  and 
ethnic  minority  youth;  availability  of  decent  health  care;  behavior  of 
policemen^  and  fudges;  a^  legal^  ocder  that  incarcerates^  mdlre  minorities  / 
tlpan  majorities;  stereotypical  images  preval^^nt  in  the.  nLdia  and-  school 
curricula;  ptlce  gouging  ia[  ghetto  stores;  morbidity,  mD4H:^lity,  and 
If^ngevit/*  rates ;  lack  of  political  dlout  andf^ef  f  qct ive  legislative 
representation—these  and  a  myriad  of  other  forms  of  sopial,  political, 
and  economic  discrimination  concurrently  interlock  to  determine  the 
status,  welfare,  ajkd  incon^  of,  the  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  gf  color; 
S^ch  f actorS-^annot  be  considered  inconsequential  to  one'as  social  mobility 
in  the  economic  arena, ' for  such  processes  axe  nat  simply  additive,  but 
again,  are  mutually  sustaining  and  reinforcing  (Reich,  1978).  Ndneconomic 
fadtors  neatly  interlace  with  ecQnomic  factor^  and  become,  on  a  systems 
level,  operationally  inseparable.     It  is  these  factors,  therefore,  that 
serve  to  lock  the  racial ^and  ethnic  minorities  of  color  into  a  permanent 
condlticjn  of  poverty  and  inequality* 

^  The  Majority  and  the  Minority 

.    Although  originally  borrowed  from  the  Ei^opean  experience,   the  term 
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minority  v^roup,  particularly  aftt?r  the  rlse^pf  nationalism  In  the 

late  eighteerith^any%arly  nlneceenth  centuries,  was  used  to  characterize  • 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  that  had  becotae  subordinate  to  another  racial  or 
, ethnic  grtmp  through  the  linposltlon  of,  or  shifts  in,  political  power  or 
boundaries.     Joseph  B.  Glttler's  definition  -sugj^ests  th^t  "minorfty  groups 
are  those  whose  .members  exper^-ence  a  wide  range  of  discriminatory  treatment 
a'nd  frequently  are  relegated'to  positions  relatively'  lew  in  the  status 
structure  of  a  society"   (Gittler,   1956?-p.  vil) ,     In  this  definition 
elements  of  the  term's  .original  meaning  have  been  retained^-the  reference 
to  a  distinct  group  that  occupies  a  subordinate  pqsition  of  prestige,' 
privilege,  and  pq^et.     Wagley  and-Harris   (1958,  pp.  1-9)  defined  minoripy 
groups  as:  , 


1 


suffering  .'discrimination  an^  subordination  within  a  society; 

set  apart  in  terms  of  physical  or  cultural  traits  disapproved 
of  by  the  dominant  §roup;     ,  ■      _  ^ 


which  are  units  with 
burdens ; 


sense  of  collective  Identity  and  common 


5. 


whose  membership  is  determined 
of  descent;  and 

A  2 


by  the  sociallyj^invented  rule 


/ 


characterized  by  marriage  within  the  grpup. 

Perhaps  the  mos  t -comprehensive  description  cJf  minority  groups  is  tJ^t 
gilven  by  Dworkin  and  Dworkin  (3^76),  who  suggested  thgit  minority  groups 
are^^j^ii^racterlzed  by  the  follqwW  traits:     identif iablli ty ,  differential 
power,  differential  and  pej^^ve  treatment,  and  group  awarenesg.  Bie 
reUtionship  among  these  fo<Ir  characteristics -is  processive  and  va"Viable  " 
at  any  given  point  in  time.     Although  skin  color  is  a  primary  element  of"' 
identif  lability,  with  black-  Americans  being  the  principal  outcasts,  other 
disclngulshing  traits  that  are  perhaps  more  vacillatory  and  less  constant 
than  biological  traits  ir^clude  dress,  religion,  and  speech,  among  other 
cultural  variables.     For  certain  immigrant  populations  it  has  been  possible 
to  change  their  relative  status  by  adopting  the  traditions  and  culture  of 
the  dominant  majority  and  thereby  becoming  less  distinguishabl-e.  ' 

Historical  research  reveals  that  within  a  few  generations  the  immi- 
grant minorities  from  northern  and  vestern  Europe!   (the  British  Isles,  * 
Germany,  France,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Be  Igium.^'and  the  Netherlajids  ) '  • 
became  Americanized,  blended,  and  asculturated  Intq  th^^  ma-jority  population. 
When  dl^stinctlve  biological  factors  such  as  skin  color  sgre  involved,  such 
blending  is  no  easy  process.     And  in  those  societies  where  there  is  much 
physical  homogeneity,  distinct  cultural  trai'ts  are  of  crucial  significance 
because  institutional  and  societal  norms  are  created" to  ensure  chat  such 
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d^^stinctions  ate  made  manifest  (Dworkin      Dwprkln,   1976)  •     SucW  a  situa- 
tion was  evident  in  Nazi  Germany,  vhere  i't  became  Nazi  policy  to  f-orce 
Jews  to  wear  yellow  arm  bands  , not  only  to  a4duce  one's  identification 
%ut  dlao  to'ertfeure  differential  trea,tmeat*% 

Blalock  (1960,  1967)  de*(cribed  actual .  rather  than  potential  power,' 
a^  the  use  of  resources  to  control  and  iyianipulatfe  others.  Blalock's 
power  equation  includes  totkl  resources'  (prestige,  authority,  propetjCy, 
money,  and  natural  resourjces)  in  addition  to  the  mobilizatipn  of  resourfces 
(the  total,  resources  employed).     Dworkin  and  Dwoifkin's ,  (1-976)  use  of\  ' 
the  term  differential  power,  by  i^lication,  infers  a  greater  use  of 
resources  among  two  competing  groups-— of  a  relatively  more  powerful  group 
versu^^a  relatively  less' powerful  group.  " 

The  use  of  the  terms  majK^rlltv  gyoup'  and  minority  group  goes  beyond  mere 
nu^ierical  enum^atlon.     For  the  purposes  6f  this  papgr,  power  differentiation 
Is  the'  major  distittctive  feature  of  majority-minbnity  group%relations.  The 
distinction  is  made  between  a  power  group  (irrespective  of  size)  and  a  numerl-- 
cal  majority  (dependent  only  upon  size),  for  in  terms  of  control  and  domination 
it  is  power  rather  than  .numbers  that  Is  of  consequence*  ^ 

blalock  furth^  argued  that  the  size  of  the  group,  rather  than  an  asset, 
may  become"*  a  liability  and  drain  group  strength,  thus  posing  problems  of 
coordination  a^d- the  apportionment  of  resources*     To  be  sure,  jthere  have  ^ 
been  power  groups  that  are  numerically  larger  in  size,  but  there  are  many 
contemporai^  examples  of .dominant  power  groups  being  numerically  small. 
Ruling'  power  structures  in  stratified  societies  such  as  the  United  States, 
Sou th^» Africa,  and  ZimbaWe  illustrate  the  contention  that  a^umerically 
small  group  may  control  a  .numerically  larger  but  relatively  powerless  group. 

Many  different  dimensions  (i.e.,  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  -and  language) 
may  be  us'ed  to  distinguish  maj6rity  from  minority;  however,  accordir^g  to 
Noel  (1968),  such  dif5^^;ences  alone  do  not  automatically  "generate  tension 
andr  conflict  and  create  a^ystem  of  ethnic  Inequality.  Historically  spewing, 
racial,  cultural,  and  religious  groups  have  coexis^d  without  systems  of 
ethnic  inequality  and  conflict.     By  deHnition,  minority  groups  are  subordi- 
nate groups,  but  majority-minority  relations  occur  wl?fen  one  group  prevails 
by  imposing  its  will  upon  another.  Once  the  differences  are  perceived, 
whether  cultural  or  blol'ogical  in  origin,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
factor  is  the  differential  power  of  one  group  relative  to  the  other^ 
(Noel,  1968). 

VFhat  follows  Is  a  system  of  ethnic  stratification  wherein  some  fixed 
and  ascribed  group  membership  (i.e.,  race,  religion,  culture,  language) 
is  used  as  the  major  criterion  for  the  as3lgnment  of  social  staridirig  and 
prestige  with  concomlt:ant  differential  rewards. 
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Preeminent  power  is  necessary .not  only  for  the  establishaent  of  a 
aystein        racial  and  ethnic  stratification,  but  also  for  its  maintenance' 
and  perpetyuation  (Noel,  1968)  •     Having  obtained  control  of  a  society's 
institfttigns,  th^  majority  group  generally  strives  to  solidify  and 
consolidate  its  position*'^   The  process  by  which  *th/s  occurred  in  the 
United  States  wag  summarized  by  Graham  and  Gurr  (1969)  as  follows: 

•   •  •  we  ^re  a  nation  of  immigrants,  but  one  in  [ 
which  the  original  dominant  immigrant  group,*  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxons,  effectively  preempt:^  the 
crucial  levers  of  econoi^c  and  political  power  in 
-   governti^at,  commerce  and  the  professions.  This 
elite'"group  ha^  tenaciously  ^eSisted  the' upward 
strivings  of  successl,ye  "ethnic",  immigrant  wave5- 
The  "  resultant  competitive^  hierarchy  ^of  iiranigrants 
has  always  been  highly  conducive  to  violence,  but 
this  violence  has  taken  different'  forms.  The 
Anglo7Americans  have  used  their  access  -to  the  levels 
of  power  to  maintain  theij  dominance,  using  legal 
force  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  legitimacy  for  such 
ends  as  econctaic  exploitation;  the  restriction  of 
immigration  by      national-origin  quota  system  Which 
^  clearly  branded- later  immigrants  as  culturally 
^    undelsirable;  the  cor\f ineii^nt  of  the  original  Indian 
immigrants  largel}^  to  a  barren  reservation;  and  the 
restriction  of  blacks  to  a  degra4ed  caste.     (p.  794) 

Significant  differences  in  power  permit  the  dominant  majority  to 
exercise  control  over  the  minority  thfoiugh  differential,  pejorative, 
and  discriminatory  treatment  and  action.     Lieberson  (1961),  Allport 
y^954),  and  Dworkln  and  Dworkin' (1976^  examined  the  processes  by  which 
m«.Jorlties  maintain  dominance  ovef  ethnic  minorities.     Dworkin  and 
Dworkin's   (1976,  pp.   39-41)  assessment,  which  tnciudes  $ix  processes  or' 
strategies,        part icul^rly  astute  and  timely. 

1.     Tokenism.     By  acfceding  to  the  minimal . demands  of  ethnic^  minor iti^s, 
majorities  give  the  mistake/  impression  of  granting  sweeping  changes  without 
actually  doing  so.     Nowhere  Us  this  more  evident  than  in  the  struggle  for 
school  desegregation;  where  a  few  ethnic  minor ities  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  majority  group  schools.     As  a  result,  ma jorities,  have  attempted 
to  meet  school  desegregation  orders  without  changing  the  balance  of  power, 
of  without  equalizing  the  resources  of  the  educatlonal^ajtd  economic  oppor-.^ 
Cunity  structure.     Hence  the  peed  for  the  distinct  ion 'wfewBen  such  terms 

desegregation  and  Integration.     This  sltuafe^ion  is  aVaiogous  to  that 
exercised  by  employers  who  hire  one  or  two  ethnic  minority  group  members, 
assign  them  executive  titles,  yet  provide  limited  opportunites  for  those 
m.lnorities  to  exercise  decision-making. 
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.     '     *  ^*    Coercion  ocdursr  when  ethnic  minorities  are  forced  to  Vo^Eply  ^  * 

either  with  intimidation  or  the  threat  of  vioience,  loss  of  job  security, 
arrest,  etc.     Co-optatj*on  occur§^  when  tiinorities , are  incorporated  into 
*  "    "  tjie  majority  grouf)  to  serve^  as  buffers  aftd  avert  threats  to  majority 

*  ^  .controls.     The  real  ta^k  of  co-opted  individuals  is  to  cgntrol  and  suppress 

.  *  the  activities  of  other  aiembers  of  their  own  ethnic  liln^ity  group. 

^    3.    Gerrymandering  is  the  redistribution  of  Voting  districts  so 
that  ethnic  mittoritles  will  lack  a  voting  plurality  in  their  district., 
r  The,  effect  is  a  dilu(tion  of  ethnic  minority  political  power. 

4.  Divide  and  conquer  occurs  whei>  minority  gxoup  members  place  s**^ 
>                  minorities  in  opposition  to  one  aAot\ier,  primarHy  by  promoting  economic 

'  compe'tition  between  groups  (Bonaciahj/1972) ^ 

5.  Socialization  and  Anglo  conformity  is  an  attempt  to  indoctrinate 
e  minority  with  the  language,  beliefs,  values,  and  customs  of ' the 
Joirlty..  '  The  result  is.  less  aA  identification  wit^^ne'p  ephnlc  minority 

^heritage  'arid  more-  an  identification  with  majority  normative  standards; 
Inherent  in  such  processed  JLs  the  legi timliation  and  acceptance  of 
majority  control.     Because  socialization  and  conf  onjpdLty  take  place  on  an 
individual  l«Vel,,  the  effect  Is  that  an  ethnic  minority  individual 
beco»es  Independent  and  Individualist le,  as  opposed  to  group-oriented. 
Subsequent  achievej^nts  help  the  Individual  rather  Chan  the^^thnic 
minority  group  .to  wh).ch  he  or  she  belongs.^ 

Dworkln  and  Dworkln'^*  (1976)  f In^l  characteristic  is  group  awareness,, 
which  refers  to  the  perception  of  common  alms  and  objectives  tlTat  are  ^ 
acconpllshed  through  ftcooperatlon  and  communa:!  kinship,  as  oppQsed  to 
individual  competition.     It  Is. this  group  awareness  and  belonglngne^s  on  , 
t^^  basis  of  the  sfeli -Interest  of  the  group  to*whlch^  the  term  new  ethnlcltV 
is  'applied.  ^'  . 

I 

Ma^o'r  Conceptual  Frameworks  * 

This  section  presents  a  general  frame  oi^  reference  designed  to  classify 
some  of  the  major  /theoretical  perspectives  that  sociologists  have  used  to 
study  racial  and  etj;inlc  relations  and  behaviors.     It  is  beyond  the  scope -of 
this  paper  to  present  an  exhaustive  critique  of  each  frameC/ork,  for  entire 
volumes  have  been  devoted  to  such  purposes.     Rather,  the  intent  is  to  provide 
a  summary  of  the  major  conceptual  models.  •  Few  theories  can  account  for  a 
wide  range  of  complex  Intervening  variables.     Suffice  it  to  say,  therefoc^, 
that  the  constructs  discussed  on  the  ensuing  ^ ages  have  Inherent  weaknesse!^^ 
that  are  the  subject  of  ongoing  research.     One  will  note  that  there  are  ^\ 
ma^rked  similarities,  almost  ^  cross-fertilization,  among  the  theories 
Irrespect^ive  of  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  distinct  conceptual  groupings. 
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The  first  grouping  of  theories  examined  is  "the  race-^ycle,  consensus, 
interdependence,  and  conflict  fratqpworks*     While  the  race--cycle  fran^vork 
is  an  evolutidnary  cK>del  of  society,  the  consensus,   interdependence,  and 
eonflict  fran^works  are  applicable  to  aiwide  tange  of  behavior  and  ensue 
£4Pt?m  major  frames  en^aoyed  in  contemporlry  sociology — structural  function- 
alism,  symbolic  interact ionlstn,  and  conflict*  ^ 

^^-^-^ij^  Race-<:ycle  Framework 

^Initially  developed  by  R.  E.  Park  (1950),  the  race-cycle-  framework 
asset:ts  a  unilinear  evolvement  of  r^ce  relatl^ons  inconsistent  with  their ^ 
development  id  modern  societies*     Park  (1950)  observed  that: 

In  the  relations  'of  races  there  is  a  cycle  of  events 
which  tends  everywhere  to  repeat  itself  •   .   •  the  race 
relations  cycle  which  takes  the  form,  to  state  it  .  ^ 
abstractly,  of  contact,  con^5^t ition,  accommodation, 
and  eventual  assimilation^   is  apparently  progressive 
and  irreversible*     Customs,  regulations,'  imm4.grai!^on 
restrictions  and  racial  barriers  may  slacken/  the  \  * 
tempo  of  the  movement;  may  perhaps  halt  it  altogether 
for  a  ti,ffle;  'but  cannot  change  its  direction;  cani^t 
a£»'any  rate  reverse  it   (p,  150)  *  ^ 

V  There  havls^been  stibsequend  modification^' of  Park's  original  thesis  ^ 
that  attempt  td  correct  its  apparent  def icifencies.     This  approach  is 
adequate  to  explain  the  emergence  of  the  pattern  of  ethnic  differentiation 
that  follows ■ initial  contact,  hu%  there  have  been  several  examples  in  ethnic 
relations  in  the  United  States  where  an  Initial  ethnic  group  contact  has 
been  terminated  short  of ^assimilation  and  amalgamation*     One  has  only  to 
ma><e  a  cursory  analysis  of  the  experience  of  An^rtcan'  Indians  and  black 
Americans  to  See  the  fla,ws  in  this  theory   (Palmer,  1966). 

In  response  to  Park,  Barth  and  Noel  (1972)  listed  five  theoretically 
possible  outcomes  of  interethnic  contact,  as  follows:  ♦ 

1*     exclusion,  embodying  both  expulsion  and  annihilation; 

2.     symbiosis,  relationship  with  an  equally  beneficial  exchange 
between. group  members  of  different  sociopolitical  systems; 

*  3»     ethnic  stratification,   involving  classification  and  sub- 

ordination within  a  single  political  system; 

^-  pluralism,  equalitarian  integration  of  distinct  ethnic 
groups  within  a  common  social,  political,  and  .eoonomic 
system;  and  •  . 
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.assimilation,  .  the'  sociar-psychological,  biological,  and 
cultural  mixture  of  ^i^stinct  groups  resulting  in  an 
ethnically  indistinct  societj^. 

Several  researchers  have  elaborated  and  embellished  Park's  original 
thesis,  notably  Brown^  (1934) ,  Lieberson  (1*961),  and  Noel  (1968).  Taking 
into  consideration  the  five  .possible  outcomes  of  intergroup  contact,  it 
becomes  necessarV  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which  any  outcome  'is 
likely.     Barth  and"Noel  (1972)  have  outlined  three  variable^  that  determine^ 
the  initial  cxitcome.    They  are  the  characteristics  of  the  migration  and 
the  migrants,  the  nature  and  context  of  initial  contacts,  and  the  cultural 
and  social-structural  characteristics  of  the  groups, prior  to^qntact.  Noel 
(1968)  posited  the  theory  that  competition  p^'ovldes  ^he  motivating  force 
for  stratification;  that  ethnocentrism  directs  the  competition  along  racial  • 
and  ethnic  group  ^nes;  aild  that  the  relatlveX  power  determines  which  group  * 
will  have  the  potential  to  subordinate  the  ot^er.  '  FurthemwreK  if  the  power 
differential  an^ng  either  group  is  small^^  or^|^f  the  degree  of  ethnocentrism 
o'r  competition  is  moderate,  an  equalitarian  outcome  is  probable.     On  the 
other  -hand,  a  significant!  amount  of  all^'t|iree  Increases  the  probability  of  a 
highly  disparate  and  inequalitarian  out/come. 


The  Consensus  Framework 

According  to  Parsons  (1954)  the  consensu^  perspective      ...  is  a  condi 
tlon  of  the  stability  of  social  systems  that  there  should  be  an  integration 
of  the  con^onent  units  to  constitute  a  'common  valu^  system'"  (p.  388).  This 
viewpoint  postulates 'a  marked  degree  of  unanimity  within  and  between  all  seg- 
ments of  society  as  an  Important  variable  in*  the  continuance  and  persistence 
of  a  social  structure.     This  frame  of  ^reference  is  rooted  In  the  s^tructural- 
functional'  and  the  symbollc-inCeractionlst  mqdels  of  society. 

^     The  structural-functional  orientation  is  exemplified  in  the  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  man  and  society  upon  which  the  framework's  explanation 
pf  structural  persistence /is  based-     Sociologists  of  the  consensus  persuasion 
stresd  the  fact  that  societal  structural  elements  and  subsystems  are  niitually 
dependent  and  that  society's  veil-being  requires  the  mutuar|Cooperation  of 
such  jClements  and  subsystems.     Stratification,  presumably ,  il^  thought^  to  be 
compatible  with  the  requisites  of  the  society's  component  parts. 

The  mt)del  of  symbolic  interact ionism  assumes  that  social  behavior  is  not 
only  purposive  and  organized,  but  goal-oriented,  and  that  cooperative  ^oal- 
directed  behavior  requires  shared  symbols.     Thus  n^n  do  not  Interact  by 
reacting  to  ^ouher's  actions  per  se,  but  rather  they  interpret  and  define 
each  other's  a,ctlons  (Bli/rc^r,  1962).    What  Blumer  suggested  is  that  the 
definition  of  the  situation  provides  the  frame  of  reference  for  social 
interaction.     According  to  Shibntani  and  Kwati  (1965),  '*w!iat  is  of  decisive 
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Importance  Is  that  hnman  beings  'interact  not  so  .imch  -in  tern^  o-f  what  they      -  . 
actually  are  but  in  t^rms  of  the  conceptions  that  they  form  of  themselves 
and  one  another"  (p.   38).     It  would  appear,  therefor?,  that  an  individual  is 
not  assigned  to  a  specific  ethnic  group  because^  he  shares  certain  observable 
characteristics  with  group  members,  but  bec'ause  there  Is'a  general  consensus 
Chat  he  belongs  to  the  group  regardless  of  any  real  physical  or  cultural 
^similarities  (Barth  &  Noel,  19T2).     Because  societies  are  not  perfect  systems, 
the -value-consensus  model  with  its  attendant  structural  conpatlbility  can  only, 
be  approximated,  at  best,  in  any  society.  '  C         *  '  ' 

/ 

The  Interdependence  Framework  .  ' 

In  most  soci^ti^  various  component  units  are  both  interrelated  and        '  '  -1 

interdependent  upon  one  another,  and  as  societies  urba.nize  and  bect^^more  ^ 
complex,  such  a  network^f  interdependency  becomes  increasingly  extensive. 
The  result  is  a  forced/cooperation  and  accommodation'  arfong  subgroups  and 
subsystems,  regardless]  of  consensus  or  dlssensus,  in  order  that  each  may 
achieve  a  set  of  goals  that  they  are  incapable  of  achieving  alone.     In  more         •  • 
urban  societies,  interdependence  is  highly  related  to  the  maintenance  of  .  ' 

order  wherein  order  subsumes  stability  and  change. 

^     Adaptation  that  overlaps  stabl^ty  and  change  requires,  on  the  part  of 
social  systems,  a  ^receptivity  to  modifications  assuring  that  such  systems 
wllX  not  be  destroyed  by  their  own  Intransigence  and  rigidity  in  the  f^ce  of 
internal  contradictions  (Coser,  1956).     In  essence  the  preservation  of  order 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  preservation  of  the  status>  quov     Inversely adapta- 
tion requires  that  only  a  few  structures  (the  less  essential  ones),  be  pe't- 
ntltted  to  vary  at  any  given  moment  and  these  at  rates  not  exceeding  prior 
restricted  limits  (Olsen, .1968>.     Thus,  "it  is  not  minimal  change  but  the  ' 
minimization  ;of  change  which  defines  adaptation.   .  .  ,  the  difference  .  ♦ 
between  adaptation  and  stability  inheres  in/the  fact  of  system  modification; 
that  between  adaptation  and  change  Inhere^ln  function — the  former  maintains 
an  existent  ordef  while  the  latter  crea*it#*  a  new  order"  (Barth  &  Noejl, 
1972  p.   341).  ^ 

The  significance  of  Interdependence  for  adaptation  Is  twofold  (Barth 
&  Noel,  1972):    ,  a' 

1.     It  creates  a  socjfal  system  awareness  of  pressure  for  change  affect- 
ing any  aspect  S  the  systs 


:em. 


^       2,  .  It  imppses  sanctions  to  curtail  and  eliminate  such  pressures. 

Olsen  (1968)  suggested  that  if  pressures  fpr  change  are  iAternal,  inter- 
dependence requiras'mandatory  sanctions  because  the  elen^nt  seeking  change 
Is  depeodeiat  upow  other  e-lemenfcs  (Olsen,  1968).     When  external  pressure 
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threatens,  the  en^lr^  system  makes  'an  adaptive  response  because  all  of  the 
societal  elements  are  InLerrelated.  . 
V    .    ■   ,     ■    •  ,   .  •  •  •  * 

Technological,  demographic,  and  a  myriad  of  other  changes  may  alter  the 
jdegree  of  Interdependence  ('Shlbutanl  &  Kwaa,  1965).     The  social  system  is  so 
adaptive  that  any  conditions  effecting  a  slighj^  modification ^ in  the  balance 
of  power  will  cause  'an  Institutionalization  of^that  modification  that  will 
not  alter  the  existing  system  of  stratification  and  ine'quality «^    One  has 
only  to  remember  the  disruption jof  the  social  order  by  blacks  during' the 
Civil' Rights  Movement  and  the  r,esultii;K  token  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
practices  of  sctrools,  universities,  laBor  unions,  political  parties,  and  the 
like.     The  introduction  of  black  and  ethnic  studies  curricula,  open  admissions 
programs,  blacks  in  governn^n^al  posts,  thJ  removal  of  discrlmlitatory  clauses 
from  union  constitutions,  and  the  desegregation  of  previously  |jj,l  white  schools 
have  rarely  had  any  effect  on  actual  racial  practices.     Such  a%ute  alterna-- 
tions  are  a^ptive  and  even  represent  concessions;  however,  such  meager  c5onces*- 
sions  sinq)ly  function  to  maintain  the  present  order  of  the  social  system  and 
serve  to  forestall 'taore  sweeping  changes.  ^ 

« 

Despite  a  system's  adaptability,  radical  social  and  structural  change- 
can  occur  in  all  social  systems.     Although  this  thepry  is  in  many  ways^^pro- 
found,  it  remains'  for  an  adequate  theory^of  ethnic  dif f^fentiation  to 
account  for  major  changes  in  patterna  of  ethnic  relationships. 

Tfre^onfllct  Framework      ^  ^  ' 


The  conflict  frai^work  is  an  overarching  unbrella-type  frame  of  refer-- 
ence  that  'is  inclusive  of  several  theoretical  constfucts  that,  although 
varied,  posit,  the  primacy  of  conflict  as  a  salient  ai^d  pervasive  constant. 
Certain  theories  under  this  framework  have  been  elaborated  upon  in  the 
section  devoted  to  theoretical  perspective.     In  addition,  two  cardinal 
points  shou'^^d  be  mentioned.    The  firsT  is  that  vested  interests,  power. 
Inequality,  and  coercion  are  key  propositions  of  th^  conflict  pchool. 
Second,  little  significant  change  will  result  from  ebnflict  without  a  basic 
realignn^nt  and  alteration  in  the^balance  of  power  between  competing  groups. 

Split  lafeor  market  theory.     There  are  two  major  theoretical  constinicts 
under  this  f r^imeWork  that!  bear  discission.     First  is  the  new  conflict  ^theory 
that  combine^  economic  competition  and  exploitation  in  one  framework*- 
Bonaciqh's  fl972)  split  labor  market  theory  of  ethnic  antagonisms  occurs  ^ 
when*  two  grcxips  with  differing  levels  of  iskills  and  expertise  are  in 
conflict  with  one  another  In  the  labor  market.     The  theory  suggests  that  . 
empiayers,  in  ord§r  to  minimise  costs,  replace  ahd, subs titute  higher-paid 
labor  wreh  lower-pa^d  labor.     The  result  is  the  incr[e^se  of  antagonism 
between  the  two  groups,  which  more  often  than  not  are  majority  and  minority 
groups.    The  majority  employs  pao  discriminatory  practices:  llabor  caste 
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systems  with  the  consignment  of  mlnoritlel- to  low-status  jobs,  and  exclusion,  ' 
Vhereby  the  minority  * may  be  removed  or  transferred.     As  one  can  see,  this    .  - 
theory  ,borrows«  from  the  aforementioned  conflict  theories  as  well  as  from  the 
caste  and  class  models,  which  are  discussed  next. 

Caste  and  class  theories.     The  United  States  has  been  alternato-ly 
described  as  having  a  class  system  for  mobility  in  tents  of  power;'  presti^; 
and  property  or  as  having  a  rigid  color-caste  system.     It  was  during  the 
19308  when       Lloyd  Warner  and  Allison  Dayis  offered  the  cAste  framework  In 
which  black-white  relations  were  seen  as  a'color-caste  system  that  fran^d  ^ 
social,  economic,  and  political  relations  in  American  society  (Warner  & 
Davis,  . 1939;  Dollard,  1937;  Davis,  Gardner,^  &  Gardner,  I94i).     Such  a  system 
was  .reinforced  constitutionally  by  the  legal  order  (Drake,  1966.).     Since  the 
original  Warner-Davis  thesis,  the  colot-caste  analysis  has  been  extended  to 
certain  other  racial  and  ethnic  minority  gfoups,  i.e.,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mexican  Americans,  and  iSNrlcan  Indians  (Ogbu 197.8) . -   However,  researchers 
have  seriously  <:hallenged  the  caste  model',  arguing^that  such  -a  model  Ip 
inextricably  tied  to  th^rellgious  system  of  India  and  is  therefore  analyti- 
cally inapplicable  to  tlje  United  States  esjperience  (Blauner,  1969,  1972; 
Carmlchael  &  Hamilton,  1967;  Cox,  1948;  Simpson  &  Yinger,  1958). 

Class  models  have  also  proliferated  in  American  sociology.  Some 
researchers  have  analyzed  social  classes  as  groups  with  distinct  boundaries 
delineating  upper,  middle,  and  lower  groups  (Hollingsheati,  1949;  Warner, 
et  al.,  I960),,  but  others  have  suggested  that  social  classes  are  indistinct 
without  clear-aut  boundaries  (Cox,  1948;  Cuber  &  Kenkel,  1954;  Myrdal, 
1944).     The  models  have  tended  to  deal  specifically  with  blacks  and  whites, 
with  two  parallel  class  structures,  one  for  blacks-  and  one  for  whites 
(Burgess,  1962;  Drake  6^,  Cay  ton,  1945;  Hu^iter,  *1953) .     Class  theory  suggests 
that  one  is  born  Into  a  certain  social-class  standing  or  rank  (either  upper, 
middle,  oj  lower),  and  that  it  is  one's  social-class  ranking  that  will 
Mltimatety  determine  one's  opportunity  structure  afid  one's  facility  in 
moving  up  the  social-class  ladder.     It  is  popularized  (and  some  would  say 
mythologlEed)  that  all  persons  In  America  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  • 
acquire  and  to  athieve.     It  is  schooling  that  is  perceived,  by  sone,  as  the 
effective  vehicle  for  social-class  mobility.     Although  a  topic  of  intense 
debate,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  assignment  of  role  and  status 
is  based  solefly^  upon  one's  academic  achievement. 

Class*  systems,  however,  are  somewhat  immutable  and  rigfd.     As  a  result 
of  instttutionallzecf  ascriptl(on  processes  and  ^he  differential  assignment  of 
prestige,  status',  and  reward  based  on  one's  race,  sex,  ethnicity,  social-class 
standing,  etc.,  it  becomes  Irrefutable  that  class  stratification  systems  are 
pervasively  seH-sustalnlng  and  self -perpetuating.  Thus  elites  tend  to  beget 
elites,  and  paupers  tend  to  beget  paupers.     (ffhis  process  and  exceptions  to 
it  will  be  examined  with  greater  detail  in  the  section  devoted  to  ethnicity 
and  schooling.) 

»  * 
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Several  researchers  writing  chiefly  about  the  experiences  of  blacks, 
Puerto  gleans*,'  Mexican  Americans,  and  American  Indians  have  rejected  both 
the  caste  and  class  models  and  have^ suggested  the  appropriateness  o£^an 
internal  colon;J.al  model  (Blauner,  1972;  Canaichael  &  Hamilton,  1967;  Cruse, 
1968;  Memmi,  1967;  Moore,  1970).     The  relationship  between  the  nrtnority  ^nd 
the  majority  is  likened  to  that  of  the  colonized  and  the  coloniser.  The 
colonized  provide  the' raw  materials  or  cheap  labor  and  In  return  purchase 
thBs^f  lnlshe^^  product  at  exorbitant  rates.. 

A  quite  different  model  tenoed  ethclass  was  proposed  by  Gordon  (1964). 
This  model  asserts  that  groups  of*  the  same  social , class.  Irrespective  of • 
ethnicity,  share  more  values  and 'beliefs  than  do  different  social  classes 
within  a  particular  ethnic'  group.     Gordon's  assuc^ion.  ;^s  that  there  are  ^ 
greater  commonalities  than  differences  upon  which  to  develop  intergroup 
harmony  and  cooperation.  ^ 


Social  Psychological  Constructs 

In  keeping  with  the  stated  theoretical  pers'pectlve  of  this  chapter, 
*one  would  err  in  totally  dismissing  the  social  psychological  din^nsion,* 
the  ^ttltudlnal  dinmnaion  (prejudice),  and  its  role  in  ethnicity  and  etjinic 
intergroup  relations.     As  was  stated  earlier,  the  social  psychological  ' 
diiwnslon  plays  an  Inqsortant  function^  however,  debate  ap^^ars  to  be 
centered  upon  i:he  primacy  of 'this  din^nsion  relative  to  causative  systemic 
organizational  and  institutl6nal  variables,    ^^rom^  this  .author's  perspective, 
the  social  psychological  dynamics  cannot  be  assessed  apart  from  the  Institu- 
tional and  sodietal  conditions  that  generate  them  (Scherme thorn,  1970). 

^  .     ^  / 

Essential  to  the  social  psychological  dln^nsloiy  of  ethnic  group 'rela- 
tions are  ^he  elements  of  attitudes  and  behavior.     Generally  speaking,  atti-^ 
tudes  may  be  defined  as'  Interrelated  propositions  or  ideas  that  predispose 
an  individual  to  bfehave  in  a  manner  consistent  with  those  beliefs.  Behaviors 
are  observable  acts..     Although  attitudes  are  not  directly  discernible,  they 
may%e  inferred  from  behavior.     Such  Inferences  may  be  used  to  predict 
future  behaviors.     In  the  study  of  ethnic  diversity  and  intergroup  contact,  ' 
concern  is  with  prejudicial  attitudes  and  discriminatory  behavior. 

,  ■ 

Prejudice 

Horowitz  (1936).  obaerved  that  prejudicial  attitudes  may  be  formed 
without  prevlcms  contact  with  the  target  group.     That  is,  individuals  may 
learn  their  negative  prejudiced  attitudes  about  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
through  association  with  others  who  hold* such  beliefs. 

Katz  (1960)  asserted  that  prejudice  serves  four  functions  by; 
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1.  providing  preknowledge  of  what  to  expect  in  a  given  situation; 

2.  protecti.ng' the*^go  or  .self-esteem  of  the  host  .individual; 

3.  maintafnlng  patterns. of^  subjugation  and  superordination'for 
sotial,  ecohotnic,  and  political  gain;  and  ^ 

.  ■  .  ' 

4.     permitting  the  host  individual  to  release  and  voice  his  personal' 
values.     •       ♦  •  ^ 

\Because  raciatn  and  prejudice  are  normative  integral  parts  of  the  American 
ethic,  Westie  (1965)  argued  that  sufh  attitudes  permit  an  individual  to 
express  central  societal  values.     Similarly Dworkin  and  Dworkin  (1976)  . 
suggested  two.  prevalent  noms  'in  contemporary  African  society:  "Jhou 
Shalt  not  be  prejucficed, "  and  (following  the  Civil  Rights  Movement) '  "Thou 
Shalt  not  ^e^ caught  at  it"  (p.  72).  f 

Pertinent  to  prejudicial  attitudes  is  the  related  factor  of  ethijo- 
centrlsm  or  the  p]?oclivlty  and  inclination  to  use  one's  own  racial  or 
ethnic  group  as  a  proper  referent  upon  which  to  evaluate  others.    The  • 
extent  t-o  which  the  target  group,  is  physically  or  culturally  distinct 
only  ^eightens  the  negative  Stereotypical  assessment  of  them.  Underlying- 
ethnocentrism  is  the  related  concept  of  xenophobia,  or  jEear  and  abhorrence 
of  those  who  are  different.'   Prejudice,  ethnocentrism,.  and  xenophobia  are 
all  attitudinal  phenomena  with  an  intense  eirotional  component.  Rokeach, 
Smith,  jnd  Evans  (1960)  proposed  that  certain  racial  and  ethnic  minorities* 
(blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  >Iexican  Americans,  American  Indians)  are  disdained 
and  castigated  not  because  of  physical  and  cultural  distinctions,  but 
because  they  are,  prejudged  to  hold  conflicting  and  inimical ' values  and 
i>€liefs  to  those  of  the -dominant  majority.     It  is  of^utmosj:  importance 
that  prejudice  on  an  individual  level  serves  as  a  justification  for  the 
status  quo  and  a  means  to  negatively  rationalize  the'  racial  or  ethnic 
diversity  of  the  minority  group. 

/ 

Stereotypes  ,  ^  ^ 

Walter  Lippmann  (1§22)^  advanced  the  term  stereotype,  yet  Allport  (1954) 
provide^  the  best  definitiop — as  exaggerated  or  distorted  beliefs  associated 
with  a  group  or  category  that  serve  to  rationalize  and  justffy  one's  conduct 
tow^rd  the  target  group. 


r 


There  are  two  distinct  processes  in  stereotypical  behavior.  Merton 
(1957)  described- the  first  as  "ingroup  virtues  and  outgrbup  vices,"  whereby 
similar,  if  not  identical,  behavior  by  minority  group  ittembers -and  majority 
group  members -is  ascribable  to  conflicting  motivation.     Dworkin  and  Dworkin 
(1976)  provided  the  example  of  the  Wealthy  woman  who  cotcplained  that  her 
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gardener,  who  was  black  and  elderly ,  cefu^s^d  to  carry  out  the  h^eavy  trash 
cans  ta  the  curb  as  he  had  twenty  years  afeo.     Her  contention  as|  to  the 
reason  why  lie  no  longer  did  this  chore  .was  that  he  nnist  be  a  black  militant, 
one  of  those  bla^  power  advocated.     Upon  being  asked  why  her  hiisband,  who 
was  of  the  san^^ age  as  the  gardener,  did  not  carry -out  the  trash  cans,  her 
retort  was,  '^e's  gotten  too  old  to  do  that  kind  of  heavy  work"! (pi  75),  ^ 

t    '  ^        '  '      '       ^  ' 

Thomas  and  Znani«ckl  (1927)  identified  the  '^Thomas  theoremj"  the 

popular  reference  known  as  "the  self --fulfilling  prpphecy,"  as  tUe  second 
process  In^ stereotyping*    Accordingly,  if  men  define  situations j as  real, 
they  will*1)e  real  In  their  consequences -^p  •  75)  •    Defining  raciil  and 
ethnic  groups  in  tenns  of  s.et  stereotypes  elicits  .behavior  toward  the 
group  based  upon  such  stereotypes.     And,  over  time,  the  ethnic  group's 
behavior  cOnfonns  to  the  stereotype*     Research  compiled  by  Liebow  (1967) 
reported  that  blacks  .were,'  expected  by  their  employers  to  steal  on  their 
Jobs  and  therefore  were  paid  far  less  than  white  employees.  Because 
wages  were  so  low,  a  black  was  faced  either  with  stealing  (reinforcing  j 
the  stereotype)  or  with  taking  home  little  pay  to  support  his  family. 

Theories  of  Prejudice  .  \ 

'  \ 
There  are  thre'e  major  theoretical  explanations  for  the  causes  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination:     psychological  theories,  social  structural 
theories,  and  normative/cultural  theories. 


JPsychologlcal  Theories 

Dollard  et  al.   (1939)  developed  the  premise  that  maintains  that  aggres- 
sive impulses  emerge  whenever  one  is  frustrated.     Prejudice  has  been  termed 
a  type  of  aggression  as  a  response  to  frustration.    When  an  individual's 
needs  are  unsatisfied,  the  individual  often  responds  with  aggression.  If 
the  aggression  cannot  be  channelled  toward  the  frustrating  object  (which  may 
be. too  powerful),  aggression  is  directed  toward  members^of  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  groups  who  serve  as  scapegoats.     Take,  for  example,  poor  whites  who 
cannot  vent  their  frustrations  toward  the  institutional  mechanlsms^-that 
oppress  them  (e.g.,  their  workplace),  for  obvious  reasons.     Displacement  of 
their  aggression,  therefore,  is  upon  easily  identifiable  ob jectsr-blacks , 
American  Indians,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican  Americans.     Although  there  are  many 
examples  that  support  this  theory,  there  are  two  major  weaknesses.  The 
theory  fails  to  explain  why  aggression  Is  directed  tcward  one  racial  or 
ethnic  mlnbrlty  group  as  opposed  to  another.     In  addition,  the  theory  does 
not  account  for  other  responses  to  frustration  separate  from  the  racial  and 
ethnic  scapBgoatlng  theory  (Dworkln  &  Dworkln,  1976). 
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Hprkhelmer  (1946)  proposed  ^at  prejudice  could  be  attributed  to. a 
general  personality  typa^  the  authoritarian  personality.     Flowernjan  (1910) 
noted  the  following  characteristics:  ^ 

1*     He  is  a  supreme ^ conformist  who  Irrationally  and  unquestioningly 
,    succumbs  to  the  comiaalids  of  a  leader, 

2.     He  views  the  world  as  menaalng  and  unfriendly,  agreeing  that 
the  "world  is  a  jungle."  * 

.  3.     He  is  mechanical  and  rigid,  showing  little  imagination. 


4.'   He  is  quite  ethnocentric  and  xenophobic.     Because  the  world  is 
menacing,  he  can  find  security  only  with  those  who  are  like  him 
and  hence  predictable.  ^ 


5.     He  is, a  phony  conservative,  waving  the  flag 
values  of  freedom  and  democracy. 


hatlii; 


hatljig  the 


'   .    6,     He  is  a  mo^l  purist,  who  hks  come  to  reject  all  emotionality 
and  sensuality. 

^  Social  Structural  Theories       '  . 

- —       '  — ~~  ~        I        -       ,  I  ^ 

Bear  In  mind  that  many  of, the  conflict  theories  previously  noted  are 
based,  in  part,  on  theories  of  Individual  prejudice  and  discrimination 
on  an  Individual  and  a  mags  societal  scale.     Therefore,  there  are  those 
who  include  selected  conflict  theories  upder  the  social  structure  rubric.  " 

Another  body  of  theory  under  the  social  structural  framework  is  the 
situational  and  mass  society  grouping  (Mannheim,   1940;  Mills,  1959;  Olson, 
,1963;  Shils,  1961;  Westie,  1964).     Theorists  of  this  persuasion  suggest  that 
prejudice  and  discrliaination  are  situation  specific.     Individuals  may  exhibit 
discriminatory  behavior  in  one  situation  and  behave  the  exact  opposite  in 
'another.     Similarly,  individuals  participate  in  organizations  that  have  contra- 
dictory goals.     Because  the  individual  exerts  less  Influence  over  the  orgaui- 
zatidn  than  -the  organization  exerts  over  the  individual,  one's  attitudes  and 
behavior  must  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  organizabion,  rathef  than  to 
one's  personal  beliefs.     In  the  light  of  this  view,  Westie  (1965)  suggested 
th^t  Individuals  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  contradictory,  if  not  hypocritical, 
behavior  and  attitudes  within  themselves. 

Normative  ^d  -Cultural  Theory 

Previous  mention  was  made  of  the  collaborative  and  reciprocal  relation- 
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ship  between  institutional  racismi  as  a  societal  phenomenon/' and  individual 
racism  (or  prejudice).     Westle  (1965)  argued  that  people  are  prejudiced 
because  society  not  only  teaches  them  to  be  so,  but  rewards  and  demands  ' such 
belief  and  behavior  as  a  form  of  compliance  with  prevailing*  norms  and 
standards*     Thus  individuals  are  not^Jjorn  with  prejudice;  they  are  sinqply 
socialized  and  acculturated  into  it.  '  •  4 

Unde"r  the  normative  and  cultural  rubric  ds  the  linguistic  theory  of 
prejudice  based  upoh  the  Sapir-Whorf  hypothesis  that  asserts  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  language  determine  how  Its  speakers  view  their  world 
(Sapir,  1912;  Whorf,  1941).     Similarly,  Fishmam,  (1960)  held  that  language  is 
far  more  than  a  \^hicle  of  communication,  but  represents  how.  man  has  struc- 
tured and  organized  the  wc^rld.     If  one  assumes  that  culture  defines  the 
appropriate  mode  of  behavior,  then  associating  with  and  relating  to  others 
is  transmitted  through  fanguage.     The  content  of  language,  therefore,  has 
been  considered  a  source  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.-  For  example, 
black  as  a  color  has  rather  ominous  and  sinister  connotations — harmful  or 
evil  magic  is  called  black  magic,  funerals  and  death  are  black,  witches  a-re 
black.     Terms  like  blackening,  blackballing,  blacklisting,  black-marketing, 
and  blackmalllnj^  refer  to'  illicit,  evil  misdeeds,  or  wrongoing  that  is 
Satanic  In  origin.     Conversely,  angels 'are  white,  and  Ivory  soap  is  not  only 
white*  but  99  and  44/100  percent  pure!     Thus  the  color  white  not  only  denotes 
innocence  and  cleanliness,  but  angels  and  celestial  bodies  as^^ell.  Such 
connotations  do  not  serve  as  mere  abstractions,  but  are  effed|Cively  used  to 
stereotype  and  negatively  rationalize  skin  color  as  a  distinct  physical  and 
oiological  trait  among  America's  bl,ack  populace.     The  popular  slogan,  ''Black  . 
is  beautiful,"  has  served  to  diminish  such  humiliating  stereotypes. 

The  words  black  and  wfiite  are  not  the  only  colors  used  to  perpetuate 
prejudicial  attitudes  and  stereotypes.     Words  such  as  red  (American  Indians) 
and  yellow  (Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican  Americans)  are  also  illustrative  of 
societal  values.     Red  has  a  radical,  extremist,  and  even  rebellious  connotation 
Yellow,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  cowardice,  untrustworthiness,  and  shiftless- 
ness.     Theorists  hold,  therefore,  that  the  English  language  has  organized 
within  it  pervasive  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  • 
on  the  basis  of  their  diversity.  ' 


A  Historical  Perspective 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  emigration  or  forced,,  ndgrat  ion  of  various 
racial  groups  to  America  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter.  However 
the  discussion  that  follows  attempts  to  shc^  the  cocq^arative  experiences  of 
the  various  groups. 

It  has  been  suggested  t»hat  more  than  seventy  millidn  people  have  emigrated 
from  Europe  alone  since  the  seventeenth  century,  with  more  than  half  settling 
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irx  the  United  States.     Historically  speaking ,  iVcseTica.^has  been  romanticized 
and.  idealized  &s>  an  atsylum  f  or  -.th^  oppressed  and  the  dovmtrodden,  as  -reflected 
in  Lazarus'  pToeia,  "Give  me  your  tirfed,  your  pooc,  your  huddled,  masses  yearning 
to  be  free.-^^.  "    Contraify  to  what  the  foregoing  would  suggest,  however- 
there  has  .^fv  a  constant,^  pt|^etual  preoccupai:ion  with,  the  persuasive  influ- 
ence of  ^tp^c  diversity  upon  America's  social  standards  and  traditions. 
Further^^r^ading  of  the  inscription  on  the  Statue  of'^fiberty  shows  a  depiction 
of  the  "tifed,  poor,  huddled  masses"  as  "wretched  refuse."    The  characteriza- 
tion of   immigrants  as  "wretched  refuse"  suggests  cTi»t,   in  practice,  our  nation 
has  been  far  less  benevolent  and  beneficent  than  our  exaggerated,  illusory 
accounts  would  suggest.    .  ^ 


^     .  Generally  speakii^g,  imniigrl^tjs  to  the  United  States,   for  nsuch  of,  the 

nineteenth  century,  were  drawn  frAm  northern  and  western  European  coup'tries 
(Britain,  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands).  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  The  nineteenth  century,  a  growing  nu%er  of  imniigrants 
were  fronj  southern  and  eastern  Europe  (Italy,  Yugoslavia^ungary ,  Cz^ho- 
^      .        Slovakia,  Poland,  etc.).     In  essence,   there  was  a  malevolent"  aistinct^n 
»'*^'        between  new  (those  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe)  and  old  ft  hose  from 

northern  and  western  Europe)  immigrants^.     The  prevailin^^ent&nt  wa^Shat 
^   ■•         the  "old  immigrants"  constituted  a  superior,  race  of  tall,'  blond,  blue-^d 

Nordics  or  Aryans,  whereas  thp  "new  immigrants"  included  the  inferior  darker 
Alpines  and  Mediterraneans  .  (Gordon,   1961).  ,  , 

The  respectability  .t)f  such  racist  id,eologies  was  pefvasive  (Yetman, 
1975).     Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time  believed  in  .the  inherent 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  group.     In  1870,  F.  A.  Walker,  Director  of  the 
Census  and  later  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology", 
described  t,he  "new  immigrants"  iif  the  following,  manner: 

They  are  beaten  men  from  beaten  races;  representioig 
•  the  worst  failures  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  ^ 
Centuries  are  against  them,  as  centuries  were  on  the 
side  of  those  who  formerly  came  to  us.     They  have 
'none  of  the  ideas  and  aptitudes  which  fit  men  to 
gove-rnment.     (Quoted  by  Saveth,    194'^,  ^^^^ 


Cubberley  (1909) a^  distinguished  e'Hucatiofta-l  historian  and 
time ,  noted: 

! 

About  1882,  the  character  of  our  immigration  fro^ 
the  north  of  Europe  dropped  off  rather  abruptly  and 
in  its  place  immigration  from  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  set  in,  and  soon  developed  into  a  great  stream.  . 
After  1880,  southern  Italians  and  Sicilians,  people 
from  all  parts  of  that  medley  of  'races  known  as  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire:     Czechs,  Moravians,  Slovaks, 
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Poles,  Jews,  Ruthenians,  Croatiaas,  Servians  (sicl, 
Halmatlans,  Slovenians,  Magyars ,  Roumanians, 
Austrlans  •    •   •  began  to  come  In  great  numbers* 


These  southerigi  and  eastern  Europeans  are  of  a  very 
different  type  frota  the  north  European^  who  precefied  , 
them.     Illiterate,  docile,  lacking  In  self -reliance  /  ^ 

and  Initiative,  and  not  possessing  the  Anglo-Teutonic 
conceptions  of  law,  order,  and  government,  their 
coming  has  served  to  dilute  tremendqusly  our  national 
stock,  and  to  corrupt  our  civic  life.   •  .  •  Everywhere 
these  people  tend  to  settle  in  groups  or  Settlements, 
and  to  set  up  here,, their  national  manners,  custots^^  ^ 
and  observances*     Our  task  is  /to  break  up  these  groups 
or  settlements,  fo  assimilate  and  am^lgatoate  th^se  ^ 
people  as  a  part  of  our  American  race,  and  to  Implant 
in  their  ch^ildren,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  the  Aaglo- 
.  Sa3tor>  "conception  of  righteousness,  law  and  orde^  and 
popular  governn^nt,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  revere*nce 
.  *for  our  democratic  institutions  and  for  those  things 

±n  our  national  life  which  we  as  a  peopl^  .hold>^o  be  ^ 
of  abiding  worth.  ,  (pp.  15-16)  ^ 
*    -  *  ^' 
Betwee^p'  1895  and  1923  the  "new  immigrants"  numerically  surpassed 
the  number  of  "old  imcligrants. "    Iji  1917  restrictive  discriminatory  quota 
legislation  was  passed  in  the  form  of  literacy^  tests  and  other  -equally 
restrictive  measures.     Established#^quotas  were  designed  for  each  nation  in 
jSropoction  to  its  "contribution"  to  the  American  population.     All  such 
measures  were  baSed  on  .the  tendency  to  curtail  immigration  from  the  countries 
of  the  "new  Immigrants"  whose  racia#  and  ethnic  diversity  was  conceived  to 
be  distinct  from  and  inferior  f.o  that  of  the  "original"  settlers  of  the 
country*     It  was  these  racist  assumptions  that;  were  the  cornerstone,  of 
America's  immigration  pol^^^ies  from  191^  to  1965  (Yetman,  1975). 

There  .are  three  ideologies  or  explanations  of  tKe  manner  in  which 
America's  largely  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant  population  has  absorbed  ' 
over  forty  million  Immigrants  ' from  highly  diversified  environs  and  fused 
them^  into  .the  cbntemporary  An^rican  populace.  *  The- three  are  Anglo-conjEormlty 
or  Americanization,  the  melting  pot,  and  cultural  plu^«iism.  Assimilation, 
the  blanket  terminology  that  covers  various  subprocessas,  is  defined  as  a 
process  by  which  minority  and  majority  groups  are  merged^ and  welded,  in 
varied  ways.  Into  the  total  societal  unit.  ,  . 

Gordon  (196i4)'' suggested  that  A'mericanization  or  A^glo-conf orml ty  is  ^ 
fche  most  cottaon  form  of  assimilation  iscposed  on  minoritiep.     Cole  and  Cole 
(1954)  first  coined  the  conce^St  as  a  most  masterful,  ,^ll*-devlsed  plan  to 
divest  Immigrants  of  their  native  culture  and  attachments  and  convert  them 
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Into  copies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prototype.    Required  is  a  rejection  of  dll 
aspects  of  one's^ native  culture  in  favor  of  the  behavior  and  value^j  of  the 
Anglo  group,  but  Anglo^onfomtty  is  not  enforced  uniformly  for  all  groups. 
;  Ethnic  groups  that  are^  identifiable  closer  to  the  majority  are  subjected  to 
less  cruel  and  brutal  'Americanization.  ^ 

The  melting  pot  theory  eqvisioned  a  biological  merger  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  other  immigrant  groups,  and  their  respective  cultures,  to 
create  a  new^  indigenous  American  type  (Gordon,   1964).    The  n^^^ng  pdt 
would  require  ethnic  minority  power  and  influence  that  is  potencLenough 
to  exert  Influence  over. the  majority  to  effect  a  merger.    More •iii?)ortanCly , 
'it  would  require  a  majority  that  willii\gly  asserts  the  superior  cultural 

/lemeiits  of  the  minority.  •  ' 

The  mel^ng  pot  theory  found  itp  way  into  rauCch  historical  scholarship 
and  interpretation.'   This  premlse^aotivated  eighteenth-century  French- 
.born  writei^  J.  Hector  St.  John  CrSvecoeur  to  ask.  Who  is  the  AmericdST 

He  is  either  an  European,  or  the  descendant  of  an 
Europeati,  hence  that  strange  mixture  of  blood,  which 
^  you  will  find  In  no  other  country.    I  could  point 

out  to  you  a  family  whole  grandfather  was  an  English- 
man, whose  wife  was  Dutch,  whose  son  marxfied 'a  French  ^ 
^jj^roman,  and  whose  ptesent  fc^ir  sons  have  now  four  wives    /  ^ 
of  different  nations.    He  Is^  an  American,  iJho  leaving 


behind  hi^a  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners, 
receives  tiew  ones  from  the  ndwjrode  of  life  he  has 
embraced,  the  new  ^gyefnment  he  obeys,  and  the  tlew 
rank  he  hpids.^  He  becotpes  an  American  by  being 
received  In  £he  broad  la^  of  our  great  Alma  Mat^r. 
Here  individuals  of  air  natiohs  are  melted  into-a' 


nefW  race  o£  men,  whose  labours  and  posterity  will  one 
day  cause  great  changes 'ip  the  world.  (Cr^vecoeur, 
1925,  pp.  54-55.  'Keprint^d  from  first  edition,  London, 
1782,  pp.  54-55.) 

'   ''^  ^  ■ 

Fron  this  author's  perspective,  the  oelAng  pdt  phenomenon  has  never 

characterized  the  American  scene.     Racial  and  ethnic  minorities  have  ret;ained 
much  of  their  distinctive/heritage  and  diversity  with  an  An^rican  flavor, 
such  that  "Little  Italy"  and  "Spanish  Harlem"  are  no.t  quite  identical  with 
their  European  count?erparts.    The  whole  notion  of  a  melting  pot  is  illuao^iy. 
And  the  originator^  of  the  concept  never  intended  it""  to  include^the  colored 
ethnic  minorities  (blacks,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Rl cans ,yMexl can  Aaierlcans). 
The  role  of  akin  color  , as  a  diacrlmiiiating  factor' is  well-fecogoized  in  our 
society.     In  reality,  t^e  theory  envisioned  the  possible  fusion  of  the  "old  /\ 
•imnigr^ts"  with  the  "new  immigrants'', who  came  to  America  at  the  tusn  of  the^ / 
century.     •  , 
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Gordon  (1964)  a£d  St^irart  (1954)  suggested  that  what  has  evolved  « 
in  America  is  a  ^transmuting  pot  where  the -mjority  populace  experiments 
with  the  culture  of  the  minority  groups  and  re^lashions  taetnbers  of  those 
grcHT^ys  into  an  Americanized  too  Id-    'it  IS*  not  inconsequential,  therefore, 
that  whites  wear  Mr o  hairstyles,  speak  in  black  dialect,  use  the  squ^ 
brother  ^handshakti,A  and  wear  dasWikis.    A  hqst  of  similar  examples  can  be 
derived  from  the  cultural  borrowings  from  %he  AmeVioan  Indians^  Mexican 
Americans,  Puerto  Cleans,  and  white  non-'Hispanic  immigrant  grotips* 

.  A  nw  conception,  the  triple  melting  pot  theory  of  assimilation,  was 
posited  by  Kennedy  (1944),  who  noted  that  although  intermarriage  crossed 
nationality  igrc»ipings,  there  was  a  strong  propetxsity  tp  remain  within^^'s 
religious  group,  the  thrae  major  religions  being  Protestantism,  Catholicism, 
and  Judaism.    Thus,  jmile  marital  endogamy  appears  to  be  loosening,  religious 
endogamy  persists  with  future  divisions  along  religious  lines. 

*  '  '  ■ 

Horace  Kallen  (1915,  1956)  is  acknowledged  as  the  leading  philosophical 
exponent  of  the  idea  of  cultural  pluralism  that  suggests  equality  and  unity 
in  diversity.    Of  the  three  major  models  of  asslMlat^Lon,  cultuii^l  pluralism 
exacts  the  least  homogeneity  from  the  minority  populace^    Cultural  pluralism 
inq)lies  equality  of  status  and  opportunity  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
that  retain  the^r  distinct  identities.    Ins>lied  as  well  is  full  social,  eco-  ' 
nomic,  and  political  integration  into  American  sot;iety  Irrespective  of  one's 
racial  and  ethnicvdiversity.    If  American  society  Cannot  be  described  as  a 
melting  pot,  it  isaoubtful  that  it  can  be  portrayed  as  pluralistic.    To  be 
sure,  racial  and  etnnic  minorities  preserve  and  retain  much  o§  their  . ethnic 
diversity,  yet  inequality  of  status  and  opportunijiy  still  persist. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ideological  shift  from  the  Anglo- 
conformity  and  taelting-T>ot  constructs  came  not  from  the  immigrants  themselves 
(who  were  more  concerned  with  survival  than  with  theories  of  accotmaodgtion 
and  adjustment),  but  from  many  middle-^class  visionaries  who  worked  in  the 
settlement  houses.    Most  iiotable  among  the  middle'*class  idealists  was  Jane 
Addams  (1902,  1914,  1930) who  witnessed  the  deplorable  effects  of  those 
forces  that  compelled  #nglo-conf ormi ty .    The  impact  was  equally  as  devastate- 
ing  upon  the  imqiigr^nts'  children,  who  became  estranged  not  only  'from  their 
parents,  but  from  their  racial  and  cultural  h^ritageys  welli    The  itmnigrants, 
econoudcally  confined  to  the  ghettoes,  were  unalterably  harmed-^^^^the  unrelent 
ing,  tatnacing. scoffs  and  attacks  on  their  culture,  their  languager^heir  insti 
tutions,  and  the  very  conception  of  themselves.    Worse  still  was  the  contemp- 
tuous attitude  of  the  ^ildren  toward^their  parents'  rustic,  un-American  ways. 
As  John  Quincy  Adams  (1820)  declared,  the  immigrants  were  forced  to: 

■  ^ j  '     '  •         ■  .'  '  ' 

.  .  .  cast  off  their  European  skin,  never, to  resume 

it.  •      .  Whatever  their  own  feelings  may  be,  those 

of  their  children  will  cling  to  the  prejudices  of  i 

this  country.     (Niles'  Weekly  Register^  1820,  ^ 

pp.  157-158) 
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What  followed  was  an  Intense  ethnic  self -hatred  with  its  predictable, 
debilitating  side  effects  of  psychological  maladJuatMnt,  ,family  disorgani- 
zation, adult  cripe,  and  juvenile  delinquency  in  th^  form:a£  youth  gangs 
(Addaas,  1902,  1914,  1930).    What  took  pia?e  is  that. the  adUlts  and  the 
youngsters  learned  on  the  street  the  skills  and  values  needed  to  survive 
'in  a  hoatiletjSOjcJt^ety.    Ironically,  in  1965  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  social 
psychologist,  wrote  elequently  of  these  saiae  variables  operant  in  today's 
urban  ^ettos  now  inhabited  largely  by  blacks  and  persons  of  Spanish 
descent.    Although  the  racial  and  ethnic  origin  of  th^  ghetto's  inhabitants 
has  changed,  the  conaoon  threads  of  poverty,  depressed  econotoics,  and  tha 
lower-class-based  status  of  the  urban  dwellers  remains  the  sasoe. 

'    Historically  speaking,  there  were  gangs  composed  of  white  ethnic 
immigrants  in  New  Ydrric  City  as  early  as  1728'  (Foster,  1974).,   During  the 
1850s  gang  battles  were  s<^  savage^ that  the  police  had  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  NationaJL  GuarH^    Youth  gangs,,  according  to  Miller  (1969), 

'    •  •  •  were  attributed  to  th^  cultural  dislocations 
and  community)  disorganization  accompanying  the  laass 
immigration  of  foreignem*  •  .  •  The  exigence  of  -  ' 
gangs  is  widely  attributed  to  a  range ^of  social  ; 
injustices;  racial  discriciinatiou,  unequal  educational 
and  work  opportunities,  resentiront  oVer /inequalities 
in^he  distribution  of  wealth  and  privilege  in  an 
a^li^lent  society,  and  the  ineffectivi^  or  oppressive 
policies  of  service  agencies  sugh  as  the  police  and 
the  schools,     (p.  12)   .  ' 

Those  who  are  appalled ^at  today's  youth  gang  actions  or  the  demonstra- 
tions by^  students,  blacks,  Arcrican  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican  ^ 
Americans  should  examine  the  historical  research  on  the  Draft  Riots  in 
New  York  City  in  1863.    Conservative  estimates  'suggest  that  8,000  were 
wounded  and  2,000  were  killed.    Although  the  majority  of  persons  in  the 
Draft  Riots  were  Irish,  from  laany  of  -  the  ethnic  and  racial  iiamigrant  / 
qeighborhoods  cane  the  criadn^s  and  law  breakers  of  the  next  generation  '/ 
(Ashbury,  1970).    Inte^grcmp  violence  resulted  not  wholly  from  the^ divergent  / 
,li*fe  styles,  speech  patterns,  or  other  cultural  factors,  nor  did  such  / 
probletns  result  entirely  from  antagonisms  among  white  ethnic  groups.    The  / 
precipitating  factors  for  the  creation  ^f  such  frustrating,  aggressive      '  ' 
behavior  ^was  an  alienating  life  .style  i-n  a  h\)Stile  envlronnient  and  the 
racial--^^^d  class-blised  nature  of  their  suppression. 

\  ^similation.  involves  other  prdc^s^es  that  have  attained' distinct  , 
labels.    The  first  is  acculturation^  often  called  behavioral  assimlJ.ation, 
or  the  absopptiocf  of  the  cultural  behavioj  patterns  of  the  dominant  society.  * 
Ainalgamatlon  refers  tp  the  biological  blending  .or' intermarriage  between  the  '  ' 
minority  and  the  oajocirty  and  is  based  upon  the  melting  pot  construct. 
•      ^      ..I  .        ■  • 
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Structural  asalmllatlon  relates  to  the  .accessibility  of  the  Immigraijits  to 
the  elite  social  ^  cliques,  orgaalzat4.oas,  institutional  activities,  and 
overall  civic  life  of  the  majority  society*    To  be  sure,  acculturation'  of 
behavioral  assimilation  has  taken  place;  however^  structural  assimilation, 
most  assuredly,  has  not*  «  *  ' 

Structural  assimilation  was  cUsallowed  for  the  first  generation  immi- 
grants; yet  it  was  the  second  generation  that  found  one  much  more  subtle 
yet  virulent  situation  (Gordon,  1961):  \ 

Many  believed  they  heard  the  sir§ti  call  of  welcome 
to  the  social  cliques,  clubs  and  institutions  of 
white  Protestant  America*    After  all,  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  learning  American  ways,  was  1^  not? 
Had  they  not  grown  up  as  'Americans,  and  were  ^  ^ 
they  not  culturally '  dlf  f.erent  fro^i  their  parents, 
the  '"greenhorns"?    Or  perhaps  an  especiall^eager 
one  reasoned  (like  the  Jewish  protagonist'^f  Myron 
Kayfmann's  novel,  REMEMBER  ME  TO  GOD,*  aspiring 
to ^membership  in  the  prestigious  club  system  of 

Harvard  undergraduate  sociaJL  life),  "If  only  I  can   .  '    .  . 

go  the  last  few  steps  in  lv%  League  manners  arid 
behavior,  they  will  surely  recognize  that  I  am  one, 
of  them  and  tak^  me  in."    B^t,  alas,  BrooksrBrothers 
suit  notwithstdndlng,  the  doors  of  the  fraternity 
house,  the  city  men's^  club#  and  the  country  club 
were  slamme^  in  the  face  of  the  Immlgraint's  v  / 

offspring,     (p.  285)  ^ 

■  ■•  •  .  '  ■  ■     "A  ■ 

Each  racial  and  ethnic  minority  group*  has  a  derog^itory  or  disdainft 
term  to  characterize  ^members  of  its  gr.oup  who  have'  become  tbo  AiMrlcanla/ed, 
Coo  Anglicized,  or  acculturated  into  the  vailues,  behaviors,  and  attitudls 
of  the  dominant  majority,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  little  identif legion 
and  often  a  denial  of  one's  own  racial  or  ethnic  heritage  and, divers 
Often  called  traitors,  such  Individuals,  while  freated  as  pariahs  and 
outcasts  by  their  own  racial  or  ethnic  group,  are  well-utilised  by  the  . 
dominant  majority  for  the  maintenance  of  control  and  s;ab jugat;ton  of  their 
own  group.    Black  Americans  refer  to  such  persons  as  ''Uncle  Toto"  or 
"Oxeos"  (black  on  the  outside,  white  on  the  inside);  American  Indians  use 
the  term  "Apples"  (red       the  outside,  white  on  the  inside);  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  Mexican  Americans  use  the  term  "Tio  Tomas"  or  "Tlo  Tacos";  and 
the  Irish  refer  to' such  individualsVas  ***La^e-Curtain  Irish." 


The  People  of  Color  ^        *  < 

Social,  historical,  and  political  reality  suggests  that  the  arrival 
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,  Of  X4jp.al  an4  ethnic  groups  of  color  (blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Mexican 
Afflerlcans)  In  Aaerica  cannot  be  understood  under  the  franework  of  ^Migra- 
tion Ind  assimilation  that  applied  to  European  ethnic  groups.  These 
people  of  color  share  not  only  similar  historical  patterns  of  racial 
■dotnination  and  exploitation,  but  contesspprary  patterns  as  well.  Today,* 
meiabeirs  of  these  groups  have  ^coale'sced  and  profclaimed  themselves  a  "third 
world  jaovea»nt,"  asserting  that  there'  is  an  indisputable  connection  between 
the  third-world  nations  abroad  (i.e. ,  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  ' 
Caribbean)  and  America's  third-world  peoples  within.    By  placing  the 
r^fealities  of 'racial  oppression  ^nd  domination  within  the  fraiaework  of 
international  colonialism,  a  conflaon  political  fate  is  implied  (Blauner, 
1972).  .  . 

The  fundaiaental  issue  is  b©th  historical  and  political.    The  third- 
world  notion  "points  to  a  basic  distinction  between  immigration  and  coloniza- 
tion as  the  two  major  processes  thrcmgh  which  new  population* gt<wps  are  \ 
incorporated  into  a  nation"*  (Blauner,  1972,  p.  52).    In  the  main,  ^ite  ^ 
immigrant  groups  entered  America  voluntarily  even  thmigh  they  may  have  fled 
their  mother  country  because  of  dire  circumstances.    Colonized  groups  were 
conquered,  enslaved,  and,  pressured  to  cooie  t©  America  through  force  or 
violence*    The  third-world  premise  boldly .attacks  the' publicized  myth  o^ ^ 
America,  land  of  the  free,  whose  population  increased  wholly  through  immigra- 
tioti.    The  third-world  perspective  reminds  us  of  the  f^ct  that  America  "owe^ 
its  very  existence  to  colonialism"  (Blauner,  1972)  and  that  along  with  the 
immigrants  and  settlers  were  colonial  subjects  (conquered  Indian^  black 
slaves,  and  later  defeated  Mexicans)  oub^iQserican  soil. 

This  section  will  examlnfe  several  conditions  that  differentiate  the    ,  -P 
reality  of  third-vorld  groups  from  those  o^  the  European  iimsdgrants.  Blauner 
(1972)  suggests  three  major  factors.    The' first  is  forced  entry  into  a 
socletJy.    The  second  is  the  subjugation  to  various  forms  df  labor  that 
restrict  the  physical  and  social  mobility  of  the  group  and  its  participation 
in  the  political'  arena.    The  third  is  a  cultural  policy  of  the  colonizer 
that  constrains,  transforms,  and  destroys  the  values,,  traditions,  and  ways 
of  lifgrof  the  cplonlzed  group.  .  ^  > 

....  ' 
Blauner  (1972)  asselrted  that  American' Indians^  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  blacks  are  people  of  color  whose  historical  experiences 
conform  to  the  colonial  model.    Focusing  on  the  black  eicperlence,  African, 
people  were  captured,  analave4,  and  transported  to  the  southern  United 
States  and  oth^r  lands  in  the  Wefitern  Hemisphere.'  Whether  oppression 
and  enslavement  took  place  in  th^  oppressed's  native  land  or  In  the  land  ^ 
of  the  oppressor's  mother  country,  "icolonlzation  remains  colonization." 
(Carmlchael  and  Hamilton  (1967)  used  the  term  internal  colonization  to 
emphasize  thft^;fe;.ack  ejqperlence  In  ps^rticular. )    Similarly,  the  three- 
hundred-year  process  of  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the  original  Aroericaa^,' 
the  American'  Indiana,  is  a  case  of  classj^al  colonialism,  almost  identicS 
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with  Europe's  imperious  control  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Aioerlca. 
The^as^  holds  true  of  the  qonquest  and  defeat  of  the  Mexican  Southwest 
and  its  SpanisH--s peaking  population.     Puerto  Ricans,  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  undergone  a  part  colonial,  part  imai grant  experience  whereby  Puerto 
Rico  was  exploited  by  Asierlca,  yet,  at  the  sas^  tiioe,  the  inhabitants 
had  dome  freedom  to  move  and  work  in  the.  Spates* 

»  •      .  ■ 

White  Europeans'  entrance  into  the  Anierican  social  order  provided, 
a  degree  of  free^-choice  and  self-detenaination  that,  in  the  main,  was 
denied  people  o&  cglor.    The  curtailment  of  individual  f  reedoios  resulted 
from  the  racial  aspect  of  their  oppression  (Blauner,  1969,  1972) •  Sociol- 
ogists have  rarely  discussed  the  Implications  of  these  dlff enences  and 
instead  have  used  the  imndgrant  model  as  the  major  analytical  focus  {Handlin, 
1951).    However,  following  the  colonial  e^erience,  when  individuals  from 
nonwilite  r^ial  and  ethnic  groups  cao^  to  America,  the  events  surrounding 
t^eir  ^^wp's  prior  entry  affected  the  .attitudes  of  the  dominant  isoclety 
toward^hem  (Blauner,  1969,  1972). 

To  be'suire,  Europeian  immigrants  and  ^racial  and  ethnic  groups  of  color 
have  shared  some  similar  experiences,  in  that 'both  grcmps  were  poor  and 
early  generations  weni-often  employed  as  unskilled  workers*    With  the 
exception  of  a  few  freed  blacks,  however,  most  blacks  were  slaves  and  field 
hands,  and  Were  far  mIow  the  ^tatus  of  uAskillfed  workers*    As  Blauner  (1972) 
and  Lit^ck  (1961)  suggested^  perhaps*  the  question  of  how,  where,  and  why  Hew 
arrivals  worked^ln  the  States  is  of  primary  importance*    The  different  types 
of  work  available  to  nonwHltes  and  whites  is  a  significant  reason  why  their 
histories  have  followed  disparate  paths,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
AiKrica's  labor  forces  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  race  and  skin  color* 

It  has  been  documented  tha^  Americafs  assimilation  processes  have 
been  oppressive/    But,  with  tbe  passage  of  time,  most  white  ethnics  have 
blended,  into  the  larger  socieyy  by  adopting  and  adapting  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  dominant  cultur/e*   'The  cultural  experience  of  nonwhltes 
in  Aflterlca  has  been  different,  for  colonization  and  sJ^avery  not  only 
weakened  bur  tended  to  destroy  communal  ties*    White  ethnics  were  at  | 
least  able  to  maintain  their  cultural  autonomy  at  home.  Whereas  Africans, 
fdt,  example, .of  the  same  ethnic  group  could  not  freely  associate  because 
of  theld ^saigns^nt  to  different  plantations  and  because  their  movements 
were  conccolled  by  slaveholders  who  attempted  to  eliminate  any  o^asure 
of  group  solidarity*        I  ) 
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^Clven  (xtr  shrinking  ecoaon^  with  witi^spread  unemployment,  high  prices, 
and  a  scarcity  of  resources  and  rewards,  white- ethnic  groups  have  recently 
voiced  considerable  resenttoent  over  what  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  exclusive 
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attention  by  the  federal  government  to  the  needs  of  nonwhite  racial  aad 
ethnic  grtxips  (Novak,  i97l).    Blacks,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  ' 
Mexican  Americans  are  being  con^jared  with  white  immigrant  groups  -who  emigrated 
to  America  and  who  supposedly  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  "pulled 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. "    Documentation  proves,  however,  that  the 
bottom  has  by  no  means  been  the  same  f.or  ail  grt^ps. 

A  more  sophtsticated  version  of  the -argument  explaining  how  European 
ioiaigrants  improved  themselves  economically  over  time  is  capsulized  in  ^ 
wtiat  might  be/ called  the  wavM  theory.    This  theory  claims  that  groups  of 
European  immigc^nts  cm«  to  Serica  at  different  tlme^  met  discrimination, 
and,  after  nufl»rous  trials  "of  varying  length,  overtaae  adversity  and 
ascended  the  ladder  of  American  prosperity.    This  process  was  repeated 
again  and  agaiti  by  each  new  wave  of  -  immigrants.    According  to  this  theory, 
blacks;  4merican  Indians,  Pueofco  Ricans,  and  Mexica J  Americans  are  viewed  as 
only  the  mbsr  recent  gtwps  of  '^iiamigrants*?  to  go  thl^jgh  this  process;  for 
it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  lar^e  numbers  of  these  ^groups 
moved  to  the  cities  and  to  the  North  and  thereby  began  to  encounter'  modern 
social  problems  of  adjustment.  ^ The  proponents  of  this  view  further  argue 
that,  in  tijae,  these  nwcomers.  Just  as  their  European  counterparts  did, 
will  eventually  become  a  part, of  the  American  mainstream  and  sh^re  in  the 
bounty  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  ^ 

The  problem  with  this  view  is  that  it  overlooks  several  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  United  States  experience,  parts  of , jjkmerican  history  that, 
if  accurately  portrayed,  do  petmanent  damage  to  such  a  faulty  analyst«. 
A  cursory  analysis  of  just  the  black  experi^ence  in  America  provides  us  * 
wi?:h  some  interesting  insights.  'For  instanCse,  after  the  American  Indian, 
and  along  with  the  first  EnglisJ^  Immigrants  (those  who  arrived  before  the 
Mayflower),  blacks  were  living  in" America.    The  black  man  is  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  n^comer  to  America.    In  terra  of  language,  tradition, 
mores,  and  culture~the  most  important  avenues  for  acculturation  into  a 
society--vthe  black  American,  even  with  his  distinctive  cultural  Identity  and 
diversity,  was  as  qualified  for  Ai^rican  citizenship  as  the  first-  or  even 
second-generation  European  immigrant.    Certainly  this  was  true  ^s  early  as^ 

^  1880,  when  the  major  waves  of  Europeans  began  to  arrive,  more  than  250  years 
after  the  first  African  slaves  were  brx»ught  to  Aiaerlca.  '  Moreover,  ^his 
sociological  claim  to  share  in  America's  bounty  is  made  without  consideting 
the  enormous  cohtribution  blac^  made  in  winning  independence  for  this 
natipri  or  their  subsequent  military , participation  in  p^ic^servlng  il  since 
then.     It  is  made,  also,  without  mentioning  the  decisive  role  that  blacks 
have  played  in  the  economic  development  of  America.    Similar  analyses  could 

\lbe  made  for  each  nonwhite' group  under  consideration  in  this  chapter. 

\^  •   Furthermore,  notwithstanding  the  horrendbus  treatment  of  the  American  . 
Indians,  these  groups,  on  the  basis  of  their  facial  and  ethnic  diversity, 
are  the  most  abused  and  discriminated  against  in  America.    The  Irish,  the 
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Italians,  the  Gensans,  the  ^les,  the  Jews,  and  a  host  of  others  have  come 
to  this  ccmntry  at  tisies  when  certain  o^  these  grcHij^s  (blacks,  Asierlcan  # 
Indlaiis)  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  spectruxQ#.    If  the  waves  theory 
la  c^rect,  then  all  of  these  European  ethnic  groups  should  clearly  be  belc^ 
bladcsVand  ^sierican  Indians  In  terms  of  soclal^lass  standing,  no  matter  how 
well-<>ff  economically  they  may  bei    In  reality however,  when  the  firs/ 
nineteenth-  -and  twentieth«*century  European  immigrants  initially  arrived,  at 
worst  th^  dislo4ged  noowhltes  from  their  meager  hold  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
tYto  economic  ladder,  pushing  noowhltes  off  or  beneath  them*    At  best,  they 
began  at  a  level  slightly  abo^  (Litwack,  1961)*    Some  European  immigrants 
have  suffered  discrimination  and  fought  against  it;  they  have  moved  on  up 
the  ladder  and  have  witnessed  other  white  ethnic  groups,  arriving  after 
them,  go  through  the  same  process*  'But  tJhe  masses  pf  nonwhltes  hav^  been 
kept  at  virtually  the  sas^  position,  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder — 
relatively  the  sai^  position  as  they  had  when  they  ^lrst  arrived  in  America. 
The  Irony  is  that  nonwhites  often  taught  European  larndgrants  the  skills  that 
would,  at  times,  enable  the  white  ethnics  to  replace  and  even  move  up  and 
beyond  them  on  the  economic  ladder*    Also,  tragically,  along  with  other  •  O 
qualifications  for  citizenship,  far  too  often  these  immigrants  have  manifeste4^ 
racism  tblrard  nonwhites  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  their  newly  adopted 
Americatjism  (Westle,  1964,  1965). 

Racial  and  ethnic  groups  of  color  in  Airerica's  cities  are  not  just  * 
other  urban  migrant  groups  with  a  marked  potential  for  assimilation  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society,  but,  as  groups,'  |:hey  hav^  failed  for 
generations  to  gain  the  rewards  and  statuses  attained  by  \^ite  European  v 
immigrants.     It  is  wishful  thinking^^  tpieref ore,  to  characterise  third-^drlo^ 
problems  in  employment  ^nd  education  as  transitory  and  capable  of  resolution 
over  time.    Many  of  these  problems  have  become  worse  over  the  years  and  hav^i 
been  strongly  resistant  to  solution*    The.  ghettos  of  white  ethnics  have 
dissolved  as  social  and  economic  opportunities  have  increased,  whereas  / 
today ^8  no^hlte  ghettos  have  become  more  isolated  and  crowded  as  urban 
renewal  in  the  city  centers  and  the  suburban  drift  of  whites  have  depressed 
opportunities  in  empl(^naent,  housing,  and  education. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  earlier  immigrants  arrived  knowing  that  generations 
of  their  predecessors  had  worked  their  way  oujf  of  poverty  by  diligenc^  saving, 
and  persevdrance,  and  they -believed  that  tfiey  could  do  likewise  (Hummel^Uagle, 
1973).    Today^s  third-world  groups  have  no  such  cljnviction*    For  too  long,  they 
have  experienced  little  in  the  way  of  reward  for  hard  work,  regularity,  and 
frugality;  and  they  have  little  evidence  that  the  future  will  be  different. 

Although  European  immigrants  often  met  with  cruel  discrimination,  they  knew 
that,  given  the  level  of  technology  at  that  tiu^,  their  unskilled  and  gemiskllled 
work  was  needed  and  that  the  opportunities  to  is^rove  their  economic  condition 
were  real  apd  visible  (Hummel  &  Nagle,  1973).    For  most  urtfan  nonwhites  today, 
however.  Jobs  are  scatce  and  opportunities 'elusive.    Confined  ever  more  dejisely 
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In  centsraf  cittes  and  lacking' the  qualifications  to  taove  up  or  out,  they 
have  become  the  city's  captives.    Having  little  social  basis  for  self-esteem,# 
their  ambitions  an4  confidence  in  theit  society  depressed  by  the  continual 
experience  of  failure,  it  is  understandable  that  many  are  tempted  to  strike  ' 
out  In  anger  or j turn  inward  to  the  solace, of  fantasy  through  alcohol  or 
drugs  (Clark,  1965).  J 

Although  the  nonwhite  employment  patterns  may  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  poor,  lower-class  whites,  there -is  a  certain  measure  of  irreducible 
discrimination  against  nonwhltes  that  reflects  their  high  racial  visibility 
and  the  historical  condition  of  oppression.'   Insofar  as  skin  color  is  usedj as 
a  crlteriotr  for  invidious  distinctions  in  en^jloyment:,  there  is  a  dimension  of 
nonwhite  employment  patterns  that  is  unique  and  idiosyncratic.     Skin  color  and 
history,  then.  Introduce  a  measure  of  uniqueness  in  third-vorld  groups'  enploy- 
ment  patterns  that  Mas  separated  the  nonwhifie  farther  from  his  society  thai* 
any  European  lia!id.grant.    .         '  - 

At  one  point  the  quantitative  4lfference  between  the  extent  of  dlscrim-  ♦ 
Inatlon  suffered  by  people  of  color  and  that  suffered  by  white  European  ethnic 
^'groups  begins  to  mean  that  the  character  of  the  discrimination  'is  also  differ- 
ent.   Certainly  the  extreme  racists  in  America  are  generally  anti-Semitic  and 
anti-Catholic  as  well  as  anti-black,  anti-Puerto  Rican,  anti-American  Indian, 
etc.    Howe vi<r,  Jews  and  Catholics  haVe  achieved  greater  ap^eptance  because 
they  are  white,  whereas  nonwhltes  have  not;     that  color  line  ls/h^*der  and 
more  dlfflc^t  to  cross  than  rfny  white  ethnic,  religious,  or  social  line  has 
ever  been. 

We  err  in  not  seeing  any  differences  betwefen  the  ghettos  of  the  white 
ethnics  and  the  third-world  ghettos  of  today.    The  gh^stos  of  earlier  groups 
were  transitory,  perceived  as  a  first  'step  on  the  road  to  affluence^  and  for 
this  reason,  the  squalor  and  ^he  deprivation  could  be  borne.    To  the  nonwhite, 
whose  parents  and  granc^arents  grew  up  in  deprived  economic  circumstances, 
the  real  or  perceived  chanc^  of  movement  are  slight,  making  it  difficult  to 
bear  the  conditions  of  depfivation.    Furthermore,  many  ghettos  of  the  earlier 
white  immigrant  groups  were  In  close  proximity  to  places  of  work,  and  i'u  some 
cases  economic  opportunities  existed  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
ghetto  IjFself .    Today,  third-world  people  have  a  far  different  situation. 
The  movement  of  industry  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs  has  left  little  other 
than  unskilled  service  en^loyment  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Similarly,  today 's*ghettos  ar&' characterized  by  a  level  of  resentment 
and  hostility  that  has  little  parallel  to  earlier  types' of  ghettos.  Numerous 
factors  contribute  to  this  (Ferman,  Kornbluh,  &  Miller,  1969):     (aO  There  is 
a  high  concentration 'of  the  permanently  unemployed— old  and  young— who  have 
years  of  productive  life  left  but  see  no  possibility  for  jobs.  "  (b)  The 
allocation  of  municipal  and  state  resour-ces  for  social  services  and  education 
is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  needs  geoera^ted  in  ^etto  life,     (c)  The  ten- 
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sions  and  animosities  between  ghetto  residents  and  the  police  have  heightened' 
as  the  relaj;;lonshlp  between  them  h^  deteriorated,     (d)  The  opportunity  for 
advancement  facing •nonwhite  youth  Is  perceived  as  restrictive  and  controlled 
by  a  white  power  structure  unresponsive  to  change,     (e)  There  is  a  political, 
social,  psychological,  and  economic  alienation — both  felt  and  real— from  the 
mechanisms  that  might  produce  needed  changes  <e.g.,  the  social,  polittca^, 
and  economic  systems),     (f)  There  are  few  "success  su?dels"  and  sources  of 
job  information  from  those  whose  experiences  could  provide  guidelines  for  ^ 
social  aobiiity  in  the  larger  society.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  phenomena  characterized  the  ghetto 
experiences  of  white  European  ethnic  groups,  but. in  time,  the  barriers 
eroded  for  them.  .  . 

Ethnicitjl^y  and  Schooling  * 

What  are  the  implications  of  ethnic  diversity  for  school  processes 
and  policies?    In  answering  this  quest^-on,  it  becomes  necessary  to  unSer'- 
I  stand  the  role  and  fui^tlon  of  schooling  in  our  modern  industrialized, 

capitalist  society.    To  understand  schools,  as  part  of  our  larger  Social 
systjem,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take'  the  social  systems  view,  and  remain 
-  cognUant  that  everything  is  ultimately  related  to  everything  else  (Hummel  & 
Nagle,   1973).    That  is,  schools,  as  societal  institutioos,  are  mutually 
aligned,  sustained,  knd  reinforced  by  other  societal --dnitsj.    There  (is  little 
^    .  ^        use,  therefore,  in  studying  schools  apart  from  the  social  system  that 
^  created  them.  ' 

Schools  under  the  American  capitalistic  system,  contrary  to  Horace 
Mann's  belief,  ate  not  "the  great  equalizer"  of  the  cpndltions  of  men 
(see  Bowles  &  Gtfitt^j^/  1976,  p.  26)  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  poor 
and  economically  disadvantaged  into  the  mainstream  of  American  economic, 
social,  and  political  life.    Far  from  b,eing  "the  grpat  equalizer,"  the 
schools  help  perpetuate  akd  mintaln  a  social-class  ^ideology  and  direction 
that  legitimize  the  existence  of  Ingwjuality  and  class  privilege  (Ch'ristof f el, 
Finkelhor,  &  Gilbarg,  1970).    Sislflarly,  the  longstanding  ^lyth  that  America's 
'  schools  are  neutral,  apolitical  institutions  is  equally  illusory.    To  call 
them  neutral  13  to  indicate  one's  ignorance  of  the  racist,  ethnocentric, 
clas8-45ased  nature  o£  American  society  and  its  interrelated  institutions. 
As  sociologist  toward  Becker  (1961)  has  asserted,  the  schools  in  our  hetero-i 
'  geneous  society  operate  so  that^mbers  of  the  subordinate  groups,  on  the 
J  basis  of  their  .racial  and  ethnic  diversity,  receive  less  educational  dpportu** 
,  nity  and  less  opportunity  for  social  diobility.    In  essence,  schools  institu- 

tionalize and  naintain  the  privilege  and  values  of  the  dominant  culture. 

Schools  have  evolved  in  America  not  as  part  of  a  pursuit  of  equality 
but  rather  to  meet  the  needs  of  oui^  capitalist  economy  for  a  disciplined  and 
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Skilled  labor  force,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  a  n^c^anism  for  social 
control  in  the  interest  of  political  stability  (Bowles  &  Gintis',  1976) • 
As  the  economic  importance  of  skilled  and  well«-educat;ed  labor  has  grovra, 
inequalities  in  the  school  systemhave  become  increasingly  important  in 
rfcprpducing.  the  class  structure  fro©  one  gencjcation  to  the  next*.  Unequal 
education,  therefore,  has  Its  roots  in  the  very  class  structurelthat  it 
seetos  to  legitimize  and  reproduce*    Historical  scholarship  substantiates 
the  failure  of  the  'public  schools  tp^^^ducate  the  .masses  of  nonwhite 
Americans  and  persons  from  lower  class  and  lower  socioeconomic  envlromnents 
(Greer,  1972;  Friedenberg^  1973;  Lauter  &  Howe,  1973) • 

Moreover,  schooling  In  Ameptca  performs  certain*  cultural  functions: 
the  socialization  and' acculturation  of  the  young  to  the  Ametican  way  of 
llf^;  'the  transmitting  of  cultujal  meaning*  and  pontent;  the  provision  of 
adult  models  for  the^  young;  arylthe  selecting;  and  sorting  of  students  on 
the  basis  of -achievement  (Bre«>eck*  197l5%    SoclallzatloS,  as-  def  ined 
here,  is  the  process  by  which  Vhe  youngf  learn  t^ie  values  of  th^-  culture 
and  how  to  Incorporate  them  into  "appropriate  and  accepted"  behavior* 

Transmission  of  values  of  tjje  dominant  culture  Is  carried  out  through 
language,  literature,  history,  feradltions^  naislc  and  art,  religious  and 
epical  beliefs,  and  a  sense  of  ^what  is  "proper  and  improper"  in  Interper- 
sonal relations.    The  school  also  transits  the  conflicting  values  in  a  J 
culture;  for -example,  America's  concepts'^of  nigged  individualism  and      .  '.^ 
fierce  competitiveness,  ai&-.oppoeed  to  cooperativeness  and  accolmnodatlon* 
It  is  this  wide  acceptance  of  the  values  of  the  dominant  society  that  keeps 
all  our  social  Institutions  operating  by  reducing  conflict  and  ther^Jjy — 
.stabilizing  society.    By  using  schools  as  the  "staoed"  vehicle  td'confer 
status  and  power,  we  ensure  that  those  who  gain  status  and  power  will 
perpetuate  the  status  quo  ratHer  than  provl devolutions  to  overthrow  it. 

Not  only  do  America's  schools  socialize  Its  students,  transmit  values, 
and  provide  role  apodels,  but  they  also  influence  whidi  set  of  values  the 
student  acquires  by  determining  his  life  chances.    They  'do  so  by  sorting  and 
selecting  students  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement.    One's  academic 
achievement  helps  to  determine  one's  curriculum,  scholastic  standing,  motiva- 
tional directions,  and  opportunity  for  further  education;  and  these  tend  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  opportunities  that^ylll  come  one's  way  as  an 
adult.    The  key  concepts  of  role  and  status  cannot  be  underplayed  here,  for 
schooling  and  the  aiwunt  and  type  of  schooling  in  America  help  to  determine 
one's  eventual  adult  status  and  prestige.    Higher  status  Is  accorded  to 
ytasks  that  require  longer  periods  of  fonA'l. preparation.  .Unerally  speakin|, 
/those  persons  fcrith  higher  levels  of  education  wi^  be  found  in  the  higher 
vocational  and  professional  levels,  levels  that  carry  with  *them  higher 
income,  status,  and  responsibility. 
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Furthermore^  if  one  looks  at  the  significant  research  compiled'^  on  social 
class  and  educational,  opportunity  in  ADPierica,  one,  finds  that  there  is  a 
strong -positive  correlation  between  one's  social*class  orientation  and  one's  ^  - 
educatfobal  opportunity ♦    The  higher  oAe's  soolaX  class  or  social-class 
orientation,  the  higher  will, be  one's  educational  opportunity;  the  lower 
\pne's  social ^  class,  the  lowe^  will  be  one's  educational  ojiportunlty.' 

The  level  of  status  or  honor  given  to  members  of  a  society  is  contingent 
upon  the  aiaount  of  deference  or  regard  with  which  an  individual  or  group  is 
held  (prestige).    Given  the  capitallst'ic  nature  of  American  society,  money 
not  only  makes  the  man  but  enables  one  to  command  the  deference.  If  not  the 
respect,  of  others.    Generally  speaking,  the  three  indices  of  social  class, — 
schooling,  income,  and  occupation-^re  approximately  ^parallel  and  consistefit 
for  most  indlT^duals.    Therefore,  an  indjviaual  with  low  educational  attainment 
Would  have  a  Icw^  Income  and  a  less  than  prestigious  occupation'.    The  converse 
is  also  true.    Research  has  revealed  that  for  ethnic  minority  group  members, 
the  pattern  is.  often  inconsistent.    A  classic  exatI^)l^  is  that  of  a  well- 
educated  DEiinority  individual  who  has  the  education  Requisite  for  hi^  status^ 
but  to  whom  it  is  denied.     Several  sociologists  have  indicated  that  the 
precursors  of  most  minority  reform  moven^nts  are  conposed  of  such  status^-* 
>^    inconsistent  persons  (Olsen,  1970;  Paige,  1971;  Warren,  1971). 

/ 

Despite  significant  research  data  to^the  contrary,  schooilngJts  stfll 
perceived  as  \he  lever  to  achieve  higher  social^lass  standing/ad^d  better 
occupational  opportunities  (Bowles '&  Olntis,  1976;  Carnpy ,  /l974,  1975;  '  . 
Christoffel  et  al.,  1970)»    As  to  the/pr>estige  of  ethnic  minority  groups,** 
the,  achievement  of  a  few  individuals'^plays  an  insignificant  role.  Individual" 
mobility  must  be  considered  separately  from  collective  mopility^  for  sociologi- 
cally speaking,  as  Dworkln  and  Dworkin  (1976)  suggested,  /a  group  is  different 
from  the  sum  of  its  constituent  parts.     It  is  Itme  that  ythere  have  been 
individuals  from  ethnic  minority  groups  who  have  achieved  wealth  and  fame — 
e.g.,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Ralph '^cr^he,  and. others;  bu^  this  serves  only  to 
indicate  that  individuals  (constituent  parts)  of  a  g^oup  i^ay  be  mobile,  while 
the  group  of  which  -  they  are  members  is  accorded  low  prestigfe  and  dlf  f  erentia.1 
and  pejorative  treatment.  ^  -  * 

Giveci  the  glaring  inequities  and  inequalities  in  America,  it  Is  the  npn** 
white  racial  and  ethnic  groups  whose  share  of  soclet^s  rewards  and  opportuni- 
ties is  disproportionate*  *  Schooling  has  long  been  posited  as  the  plac;e  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  scale  the  social-class  ladder.  '  This  view  is 
propagated  by  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  themselves,  as  they  hold  an 
almost  impervious  belief  in  the  value  of  schooling.    Their  belief  appears 
unshaken  by  the  historians,  economists,  sociol6gists,  and  educators  who  have 
seiriously  questioned  the  relationship  of  schooling  attainment  to  social 
mobility^    Proponents  of  this  latter  view  hold  that  inequality  in  the  United 
States  is  rooted  ip  the  class  structure  alnd  in  the  system  of  racial  and 
ethnic  (and  sexual)  po^er  relationships.    The  school  system  is  but  one  of  an 
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alignment  of  institutions  servi&g  to  perpetuate  such  privilege.  Supporters 
also  hold  that  the  school  system  is  relatively  pov^erless  to  correct  economic 
inequality,  for  the  racial  and  ethnic  bias  In  schooling  does  hot  produce,  but 
rather  reflects,  the  pyramidal  structure  of  property,  privilege,  and  power* in 
society  atva^arge  (Bowles  &  Gintls,  .1976;  Carnoy,  1974,  4975;  Reich,  1978).  •  It 
is  believed,  therefore,  .that-  it  is  primfilrily  the  economic  system  that  reinforces 
racial,  ethnic,  and  other  ditftinctio|s.  of  birth.  •  ' 

To  be  sure,  schooll  as  well  as  other  societal  institutions  -have  served 
both  discriminative  and  assimilative,  functions  (Epps,   1974).  Although 
Greer  (i97Z)  would  argue  the  contrary,  Epps  bellevejLxhat  the  schools' 
assimilative  function  aided  in  the  blending  of  "new"  Ind  "ol'd"  immigrants 
into  a  more  homogeneous  populace.     But  it  is  the  discriminating  function 
of  schools  that  has  made  it  Increasingly  and  predictably  difficult 
for  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  tp  acquire  the  quantity  and  qwallty  of 
schooUng  necessary  for  successful  competition  in  our  highly  Industrialized 
society.  ■  . 


"new" 


As  stated  earlier  In  this  chapter,  society  accepted,  with  reservations, 
immigrants  to  ^m^lca  as  long  as  the^  discarded  their  ethnic  Identity 
and  diversity  and  conformed  to  Anglo-Saxon  normative  values  and  standards. 
Also  discussed  earlier  w^s  the  collaborative  ln^§ct  M  societal  Institute 
in  the  maintenance  of  patterns  of  domination  and  control. ■anttjng  conflictlr.^ 
groups.     Similarly,  the  role  of  skin  color  and  otner  physical  distinctions 
as  discriminating,  dominating  influences  jLn  American  society  has  been  assessed. 
An  overwhelming  obstacle  has  been  placed  ypon  membeils  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  groups  of  color  that  serves  to  prevent  ^tv^^J^,  successf-ul  integration' 
into  the  system;  even  when  they  SKhlblt  the  outward*  nanlf e^tatioas  of  Anglo- 
conforml'ty.    Epps  (1974)  asserted^jthat,  for  themA&cculturatlon  is  insufficient 
to  thwart  the  overt  and  covert'  racism 'and  discrl^nation  that  perva^^s  neatly 
all  aspects  .of ^ their  lives.     He  reasoned,  and  Justifiably  so,  that  "ethnic, 
class,  and  racial  chauvinism  permeate^ the  American  socHH  institutions  and 
exert  a  strong  influence  on  the-way  individuals  interact  with  these  institu- 
tions''^ (p.  176).    ...  ' 


infer 


By  differentially  assigning  inferior  sta.tus  to  the  minoritiy  culture's 
racial  and  ethnic  diverslty\,  dominant  white  Anglo-Saxon  standard^  permeate 
every  fiber  of  schooling  processes  and  polic^^  through"  the  f  ollgwinA  means:, 
the  Inculcation  of  certain. values  that  students  are  taught;  the  stereotypes 
and  models  to  which  they  adhere  and  aspire;  the  teaching  techniques  and 
strategies  utilized;  the  perpetua|.lon  of,  the  my thS/ of  racial  and  cultural 
inferiority  and  superlor^.ty ;  the  ^^p.ative^  void  of  i^ormatlon  concerning  the 
contributions  of  non-Atiglo-European  peoples  to  America's  heritage  via 
approved  curricula  and  textbooks,,  and  the  Inf  luence  )of  this  void  upon  the 
self-concept  of. minority  children;  the  use  of  i language  and  the  denigration 
of  nonstandard  forms  of  speech^^e  repeated  4asslv€f  underachlevement  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  you-^hV^he  exc^usibn  of  minority  parents  from 
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school  decisloa-tnakiog  processes  In  even  a  participatory,  as  distinct  from  a 
shared  pc^er  role;  the^^se  o£  "standardized"  tests  that  assess  one's  degree 
of  Anglo-coof onaity ,  acculturation,  and  iUiglicization^  the  resource  allbcatioa 
to  urban  school  s^ystems;  school  disciplinary  processes  and  suspension  and 
'  expulsion  procedures;  faculty  and  school  desegregation,  as  distinct  "from 
sdbool  integration;  and  co!i?>ensatory  refprta  efforts  that:  serve  to  ameliorate 
in6quali,ty  rather  than  change  the  systemic  structure  upon  which  power  an^ 
l^rivllege  are  based #  ^    *  '  ' 

It  shpul^  be  noted* here  that  this  author  wholeheartedly  applauds  and 
supports  those  protagonists  of  SExlticultural^ducatlon,  compensatory  educa- 
tion, ethnic  studies  education  (Banks,  1979),  and  the  like.    Such  liberal 
atte«p,ts  to  .better  the  p^lig^fe  of  society's  facial  minorities  should  not  go 
unnoted,  for  indeed  they  are  comioendable.    However,  given  the  structure  of 
OUT  society,  such*^  liberal  reform.ef  forts  >re<  ^onically  contradictory  in 
nature.    The  school  system , serves  to  reproduce^nd  perpetuate  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  inequality  and  even  to  distort  individual  development 
(Bowles  &  Gintis,.  1976).    "When  education  is  vi^ed  as  an  aspect  of  the 
reproduction  of  the' capitalist  division  of  labor,  the  history  of  school 

'  refonod  in  the  United  States  appears  less  as  a  story  of  an  enlightened  but 
sadly  unsuccessful  corrective  and  niore  as  an  integral  part  qf  the  process  of  ^ 
capitalist  growth  Itself"  j<p.  49).  •  Tha  classic  irony  16  that  such  liberal  / 
reform  efforts  compel,  at  b^st,  only  alight  irodifications  within  the^ social 
systeok.    Our  socfal  system  isT  so  adaptive  that  such  modifications  become 
institutionalized  over  time  and  do  not  serve  to'alter  the  existing  system  of 
stratification  and  inequality  (Shibutani  &  Rwan,  1965;  Barth  &  Noel^  1972;  ^ 
Olsen,  1968).    It  is  possible  that  such  reforms  indeed  net  as  potent  forces 

.  for^uality^,  and  such  reforms  can  be  viewed  as  part  of  an  overall,  compre-* 
h^nsiye  strategy  of  systemic  transfonasttion.    However,  to  consider  such 

^  reforms  in  isolation  from  other  controlling  systemic  variables  is  far  too 

^illusory.  .         ^  ,  *  ^ 


« . 


Conclusion 


In  conclusion,  thi^s  chapter  has  made  a  rather  modest  effor^  to  examine 
the  rolp  of  ethnic  diversity  in  aontemporary  America  and  of  its  influences 
in  the  public. school  environment|    This  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  all 
of  the  answers  to  n&ny  of  the  dllemn^s  raised  hi^re^    We  have  discovered  that 
ethnic  diversity  plays  a  role  JLa  schooling  identical  to  that  which  it  per- 
forms id  the  larger  society  on  a  macro-level.    For  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mescican  Americans,  and  A^^rican  Indians^  racial  and  .athnic  diversity  serves 
as  a  placer  function  to  differentiate  and  define  q^'s  role,  status,  and 
function  in  society.    For  white  imndgr^nt  groups,  merely  adopting  the  Anglo-^ 
Saxon  doTi^p^bt  cultute  has  been  largely,  sufficient  to  influence  their  groups' 
fluidity  in  attaining  higher  status.    'Skin  color  and  other  physical  traits 
and  distinctions  for  certain  groups,  however,  have  intrdduced  a  measure  6f 

'v  ■  ■         ' '  ■ 

■  '  233'     .  >■  • 
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constancy  and  permanence  In  their  relative  status,  irrespective  of  the 
extent  of  their  acculturation,'  .schooling,  and  conf onuitx_tci  th^-  dominant 
culture* 

'       -  ♦  •  % 

It  is  of  utiaost  importance  to  oentioa"  the  highly  laudable  efforts 
q|  some  very  sensitive  and  huaane  teachers  and  administrators  who,  despite 
insurmountable  odds,  iare  developing  the  intellectual  potential  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  youngstfers  to  address  crucial  rather  than  merely  surface 
i^ues  in  our  society.    Similarly,  teaching  minority  youngsters  an  acceptance 
of  self  along  wittuan' appreciation  of  one's  diversity  and  heritage  is  politi- 
cal dynamite  in  traflaforming  one'^  focus  from  an  individual  to  a  collective 
and  group  perspectivfly  , 

This  autl>or  %fould  like  to  end  this  chaptsr  on  a  rather. optimistic  note 
with  a  plea  for  society's  power  dbminant  majority  to  open  the  avenues  for 
equal  economic,  social,  and  political  opportunity  for  all  of  America's 
populace.  ,Ther  alternative  for  Aiaerica'i^  to  continue  with  "business  as 
usuail,"  continuing  as  well  to  sow  the  seeds  for  its  owjx  suppression  (Glenn, 
1963,  1965,  1^66;  Heer,  1959;  van  den  Berghe,  1967,  1970).    History  telJLs 
^2^^®'^*  ^^^^  there  have  been  no  struggles  f^jtl^ange  in  American 
,  society  that  have  been  easy  ones.    As  Frenderick'Dougiass  stated  rather 
eloqii^tly— "Power  concedes  nothing  without  demand.    It  never  does  and  it 
never  irill.  ...  "  (see  Bennett,  19,6^,  p.  274).    We  have  seen  the  capitula- 
tion and  overthrow  of  powerful  societies  that  have  been  founded  upon  rAcial 
and  ethnic  stratification  and  inequality.    Unfortunately,  for  the  foreseeable 
f.uture,  racial  and  e^nic  antagonism  as  the  basi^  of  one's  diversity  will 
long  remain  a  matter  of  realistic  conflict  in  American  society. 
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t  CHAPTER  6  .  i  • 

\  .  * 

Cultture  as  a  Manifestation  of  Human  Diversity 

Charles  Harringtoa 

KhowXadge  qf  culture  is  vital  to  an  adequate  understanding  of 
human  diversity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  educational  planning  that 
knowledge  must  not  be  superficial.    This  chapter  is  divided  into  several 
-sections.    The  first  section  defines  the  concept  of , culture  and  places 
the  diapter  in  a  sociogolitical  context.    The  second  section  identifies 
various  theoretical  positions  that  have  been  taken  by  anthropojlogists 
cofscsmed  with  education.    In  sactioi^  three,  three  approaehea  to'' culture 
are  distinguished:     (a)  culture  as  the  context  within  which  ed\K:atlon' 
occurs,  (b)  culti»re  as  a  functional  characteristic  affecting  teaching  and 
learning,  and  (c)  the  view  of  culture  as  a  status  characteristic  independent 
of  function.    The  third  approach  is  found  Inadequate  to  educational 
planning.    Section  four  reviews  findings  typical  of  the  literature  as  it 
relates  culture  to  educuition.    The  next  three  sections  of  the  chapter 
return  to  the  three  approaches  Identified  in  section  three.    In  section 
five,  culture  is  seen  as  providing  the  context  within  which  education 
occurs.    Action  six  i«  a  discussion  of  the  functional  characteristics  of 
culture  as  they  affect  «iucation.    Section  seven  deals  with  the  related 
!^t  nore  sfMiclallsed  issue  of  how  cultural  phenomena  can  be  changed ,  and 
compares  adequate  assessment  techniques  with  inadequate  uses  of  the 
culture  concept  (as  status  or  stfereotype)  often  misused  in  relation  to  n 
educational  planning.    Finally,  in  section  eight,  the  Implications        J  , 
of  the  three  preceding  reviews  concerned  with  the  design  of  education^ 
experiences  for  children  are  discussed. 
^  .,  \ 

This  chapter  attenptsHo  examine  in  detail  the  research .  findings 
that  relate  cultural  diversity  to  education.    Such  an  aisigniaent  forces, 
the  anthropologist  to  be  critical  about  the  eapirlcal  evidence  that 
demonstrates  that  culture  has  important  pedagogical  "consequences. 
This  is  dSTticult  because  to  the  anthropologist  it  is  obvious  that 
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cultural  differences  should  be  reflected  in  differences  In  the  effectiveness 
of  different  educational  strategies*    It  is  so  obvibus  that  \fe  do  .not 
usually  expose  the  belief  to  questioa*    I  do  not^  in  Ay  fundamental 
sense,  disagree  with  the  antl^ropologlcal  truism.    My  Job,  however,  is  to 
see  vrhac  empirical  evidence  there  is  to  uphold  it*    If, 'indeed,  we  are  to 
show  that  there  is  pedagogical  relevance  in  cultural  aspects  of  human 
diversity,  we  must  delineate  9  conceptual  (not  political)  framework  that 
will  enable  us  to  imderstand  such  findings* 
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Definition  and  Politics  of  Culture 

,  _ — . — ^ —  — 

Books  could  be  written  (and  have  been^^ee  i^roeber  and  Kluckhohn, 
1952)  siiaply  on  the  definition  of  culture.    Since  the  main  point  of 
this  chapter  is  to  assay  the  relevance  of  cultural  differences  to 
pedagogy,  we  shall  not  be  able  tp  do  full  Justice  to  the  vaiiety  of 
interpretations  that  have  been  given  to  the^erm*    Host  ant|iropologists 
(and  most  behavioral  sorikei^ists^  would  agree  with  a  formulation  of 
culture  as  the  way  of  »life  of  a!  people* 

\  \  ^ 
Culture  consists' of  k|ktdms,  explicit  and  Implicit,  ^ 

'      of  and  for  behavior  Vuluired  and  transmitted  by 

symbols,  constituting  the  distinctive  achievement  of 

himsan  Rrpups*  •  *  *    Culture  systems  may',  on  the  one 

hand,  be  considered  as  products  of  action,  on  th^  ^ 

/      other  as  influences  upon  further  action*  (iCluckbohn, 

^     1965,  p*  73) 

The  final  distinction  deserts  further  d;Lscussion«    For  some, 
culture  is  primarily  a  descriptive  concept*    It  Is  cpnsidered  a  product 
of  human  action:    observe  the  action  and  you  can  label  the  culture*  For 
others,  culture  is  an  explanatory  concept;  i^ii^ure  is  seen  as  influencing 
further  action*    Both  positions  are  valid*    In  a  sense,  these  positiotis 
vis  i  vis  culture  are  fdrenmners  of  a  distinction  that  Gordon  (1977) 
makes  for  educators,  a  distinction  be tira en  status  and  functional 
charac^teristics*    The  descriptive  part  of  culture  is  or  can  becoo^  a 
status  characteristic  or  label  for  the  person  so  identified*    "He  Is  .a 
Hbpi"  is  a  statement  that  is  essentially  little  9ore  than  a  ^e  of  the^ 
culture  concept  \s  a  way  of  labeling  humans  into  culturally  discrete 
units*    It  is,  of  course,  important  for  anthropologists  to  do  so:  we 
need  to  question  whether  and  when  it  is  also  Important  for  educators  to 
do  so*    The  second  use  of  culture  as  an  explanatory  concept  is  close  to 
what  Gordon  calls  a  functional  characteristic*    Function^  characteristics 
are  those  that  have  specific  consequences  for  a  child's  capacity  to 
learn«    Cognitive  style  and  motivation  are  two  example  of  fiJoxctional 
characteristics  that  are  discussed  by  other  sMthora  in  this  ifeport* 
Ve  ne^  to  discuss  when  culture  has  sufficient  explanatory  power  to 
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be  labeled  a  functional  characteristic  independent  of  other  functional 
characteristics  (most  notably  language)  with  which  it  is  highly  associated, 

As  With  some  other  chapters  (especially  those  on  ethnicity  and 
social  stratification)  in  this  se^^ies,  the  political  and  historicjil 
context  must  be  considered  before  we  address  the  isstie  of  cultura^L 
diversity  itself.    We  need  to  examine  the  political  context  within 
vtiich  our  discussion  will  be  interpreted.  ^Cultural  diversity  is  important 
to  educators  in  tw  kinds  of  settings:    in  planning  education  when  we 
D^et  other  cultures ,  and  in  dealing  with  in<^oming  ^oups  fonaing 
multicultural  neighborhoods  or  toaamtnities  within  the  United  y^ates.  Our 
society^'s  attitudes  toward  cultures  in  stich  settings  is  Important  as 
background  to  this  chapter.    The  United  States'  attitude  toward  other 
cultures''  education  ^  seen  plainly  in  its  treatment  of  fthe  native 
Americana*    Those  who  wire  not  slaughter«i  were  later  tcf  be  infant Uized . 
The  number  of  studies  and  articles  in«4nthropology  showing  that  it  is 
Important  ^to  take  native  systems  into  account  mu©t  be  seen  as  a  direct 
response  to  the  opposite  trcatiwnt  that  the  govemmeat  has  given  tHe 
native  American.    For  a  detailed  review  see  Fuchs  and  H*^ighurst  (1972). 

The  second  setting  relates  to  our  gse^emment's  attitudes  toward 
in-Kjoming  migrant  cultures.  ,  Here  too  the  record  is  important  to  an 
understanding  of  oiii:  present  ^situation.    The  historian  ^.  P.  Cubberly 
(1909)  inadvertently  caught  the  spirit  of  the  society:  ' 

These  southern  and  eastern  Burc^eans  are  of  a  very 
dif f^tent  t3rpe  frc^  the  north  Europeans  who  preceded 
thefiv    Illiterate,  docile,  lacking  in  self-raliaiice 
and  initiative,  and  not  pospessing  the  Anglo-Teutonic 
conception  of  law,  order,  and  goveriment,  th^r  coming 
has  'served  to  dilute  tranendously  our  national  stock, 
awJ  to  corrupt  our  civic  life.    The  great  bulk  of  these 
.  people » have  settled  in  the  cities  of  the  North  Atliintic 
and  North  Central  States,  and  the  problems  of  proper  / 
housing  and  living,  moral  and  sanitary  conditions, 
honest  andHaecent  government,  and  proper  education 
hav^  everywhere  been  made  more  difficult  by  their 
presence.    Everywhere  these  people  tend  to  settle  in 
groups  of  settle^nts,  and  to  set  up  here  their 
national  manners,  custotn^,  and  observances.    Our  task  ' 
is  to  break  up  these  groups  or  settlements,  to 
'     assimilate  and  amalgamate  theae  people  as  part  of  our 
American  race,  and  to  implant  in  their  childret,  so 
far  as  can  be  done,  the  Anglo-S^xon  conception,  ff 
righteousness f  law  and  order >  and  popular  gover^ent^  . 
ard  to  awaken  in  them  a  reverence  for  our  des^cratic 
institutions  and  for  thoae  things  in  our  national 
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life  v^lck^  we  as  people  hold  to       o£  abiding  vo^th* 
'  ^*         (Cubberly,  pp.  15-16)  ^  / 

>fuch  appears  to  have  changed  ii  the  seventy  years  since  Cubberly  wrote 
his  singular  conceptJLon^  o£  the  responsibility  of  ^ American  schools  to 
national  origin  ssiinority  jj^pulationa*  ;^  In  the  1970s,  at  least,  the 
fedaral  govc^rmaent  and  large  portions  of  the  academlq^  establishs^nt 
proclaim  their  tolerance  of , cultural  pluralii^'^  and  bi-^ultural,  or  more^ 
properly,  multi->cultural,  edxicatlon  is  openly  encouraged*    Rat&e|r  than, 
following,  Cubberly's  prescription  t^  "break  up"  other  ways  o£  life  and  tt>] 
Indian t  instead  certain  good  old«fai»hioned  Aiiglo-Saxon  virtues,  today's 
educators  are  encouraged  tp  respect  cuit^al  differences,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  job  of  teaching  the  basics.    On  the  surface  this  i^  a  much  more 
tolerant  view  of  ttuman  diversity,  at  least  dlveraity  attrlJiutable  to  the 
cultural  doiaain,  xhan  there  has  been  in  the  past*    Howevet,  as  the  Job  of^ 
the  educator  has  been  conceptiiall^r  narrowed  from  culture  butcher  to 
culture  broker,  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to*the  cultural 
implications  of  various  school  tasks  and  structures.    This  say  that 

while  teachers  may,  no  longer  be  openly  antagonistic  to  othei^  cultures' 
values,  they  may  be  so  implicitly.    Th^;  same  teachers  who  wpuld  f  ind  ^ 
Cubberly's  an  extr^  position  with  which  they  could  not  sympathl2e>  might: 
be  the  vet^^eople  inadvertently  ,ipa£rying^  out  his  advice#    Thus,  well*- 
oteaning  individuals  may  do  as  much  cult ui^al  4amage  as  l;he  overt  bigot. 

Overreactions  are  possible  In  the  other  direction  as 'well. ^  Fitasgerald 
(1979)  found  some  so  intent  on  cultural  differences  that  she  cfaiaractetia^ed 
their  position  as  maint^ning 

that  Americans  tUve  no  common  history^  no  comxooQ  ^ 
culture,  and  no.  ctxsssotk  values^  and  that  membership 
in  a  racial  or  i:ultural  group  constitutes  i  the  most 
fundamental  experience  of  each  individual I  The 
^  message  would  ^e  that  the  center  cannot,  and  should 

not;  hold,    (pt  54)  .  V/ 

However,  it  stu>uld  be  rememberefl  that  Fitzgerald  was!  talking  ^out  the 
rhetoric  of  textbooks,  and  not  th^ reality  of  classroom  behavior  and  ^ 
teacher  attitudes.        i  t 

Cubberly'' s  attitude  is  probably  indicative  of  th^  fact  that  Americans  * 
.haye>elv«ys  had  trouble  respecting  other  cultures.    It'  is  still  true 
toiiay.    Recent  attacks  made  in  Coogress  and  elsei^ere  (^ai^ge  that' 
bilingual  education,  for  example^  Should  not  have  a  cultural  ccmponent. 
These  attacks  involve  two  issues,  the  first  political,  the  second 
pedagogic*    Politically,  critics  like  Senator  Hayakawa  are  overtly 
returning  to  the  position  so  clearly  emmciated  by  Cubberly.    To  be 
sur^,  the  neo-^i^berly  thinking  does  n^t  speak  about  Anglo<-Saxon  virtues;^ 
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we  Ilk  t^e  seventies  ^re  more  sophisticated  than  thkt*  Or  are  ve?  Listen 
'to  Haydkav^  speaking  to  the  Onited  States  Senate: 


I  believe  we  all  grew  up  ^ilth  the  concept  of  the 
AsMirlcan  suiting  pot,  that  la  the  i^drging  of  a 
multitude  of  foreign  culttxres  into  one.    In  this 
world  of  natlotud  strife,*  it  is  a  unique  concept •  ,  . 

i  believe  eve]:yb(^y  in  this  qhaaber  will  agree  #that 
^  it  had  a  f^dairantal , impact  on  this  nation^'s 

greatness.      (Ftcaa  the  ConRressional  Record,  1978) 

0 

^  Perhaps  i£  we  asked  Uayakawa  to  define  the  >one  cult4APe  into  which 
we  are'  all  to  melt  he  would,^  indeed,  ptodw:^  an  answer  root^^  in 
righteousndis,  ':|.£^w  and  order,  and  popular  goyemaient'    In  any  case, 

.   it  is  clear  that  tihe  political  issud  addressed  here  has  to  do  with 
unitary  conceptions  «f  the  American  body  politic^  an  idea  dubiously 
^x;(Hinded  aBpirically*  .  \ 

The  pedagogic  iidplications  of  such  a  position  are  even  more  tenuously 
h^ld«    The  use  of  malting:  pot  ^imagery  assuiKS'  not  only  that  (a)  there  is^ 
one  American  Culture, ;^(b)  that  other  cultures  <^n  bft  made  like  it  quickly, 

.    but  also  <c)  that  it  Is  good  to  do  so--^^od  for  the  child  as  w&ll  as  for 
the  national  culture.    None  of  these  three  assumptions  is  support^  by 
evidence  preaent^lhere.    to  be  sure,  there  is  one  nationwide  political  ^ 
and  «K:pnoBMiC  8^steaS4^n^  others^  well),  but  not  one  culture  held  by  all 
people  living  In ^^r£^«    S^comi,  Qultur^s  do  nbt  change  quickly  but,« 
rather,  'ir^ist  change  ^cept  in  certain  unustial  circumstances.  Thtis 
chamge  l^bould  be  aj^t^ptUL  only  for  compelling  reasons.    The  third 

I  assertion,  that  it  is  good  to  change,,  is  very  ethnocentric.    We  need  to' 
meaaure  the  co4'ts  of  trying  against  the  costs  of  no^  trying,  both  for  the 


this  rdsembles  .a  Platonic' notion ^of  politics  that  views  the  good 
society  as  jone  filled  with  harmossy  and  views  as  evil  tW  Factionalism, 
cCTpetition,  shifting  power  base  of  politdcs  as  ^  know  it.  Everyone 
is  familiar  with  the^  notion  of  politics  ais  a  "dirty  business."  Indeed, 
in  study-after  study,  groups  thr<Sughout  society  rank  the  practitioners  of 
politics  at  the  lower  end  of  resi^cttti  and  desirable  occupationd.  They 
do  this. while  ranking-those  Who  profit  from  the  fruits  of  politics  (i.e.. 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  U.S.  senators,  and  policaaen)  at  the  top  of  the 
scale.    Pl^to  chose  to  treat  *the  .search  for ''competitive  advantage  In  the 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  powt  (material  goods,  deference,  safety) 
among  tSe  various  groups  of  society  as  "syn^toms  of  an  unhealthy  society" 
(Wolin,  *i960,  p.  42).    His  science' of  politics  contained  in  it  what  Wolln 
has  referred  to  as  a  major  parado:it:    it  was  sworn  to  an  eternal  hostility 
to  the  very  subjeqt  it  pretended  to  stiuiy. 


\ 
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Individual  as  wall  a«  Che  culture .    CMldran  ae^'  tti  laarn  to 
participate  in  maloatrsaa  economic  and  political.  a'yB\.sm$,  but  must 
thiay  give  us  their  culture  to  do  siet?,  i  ' 

,  ■ :  ■  ■  -r  ■  •    ,    ,  . 

It  is  also  questionable  whether  it  is  good  for  the  culture  to  < 
be  one  honogenised  whple,  even  if  this  wsre  possible.    The^re  la  adaptive 
value  in  divarslty;  the  greater  the  diversity »  the  greater  the  pbtelntial 
adaptability.    For  cxa^le,  the  Es^iB»  populacions  now  being . destroyed 
could  adapt  to  petroleum  depletion  better  thaii  the  people  of  downtown 
Huston.    Ae  to  the  effect  on  the  child,  this  nee^a  to  be  examine  in 
detail  at  several  points' below.    Long-^term  "benefits'*  must  be  weighi^ 
against  ahort-term  "costs."    But  ^en  there  are  no  losg^teria  benefits, 
are  any  costs  bearable?    Simply  put,  the  purpqs?  of  formal  schooling, 
shoulfil  be  to  open  opportunities  to  children,  not  to  close  them. 

.  r 

RttcancXy,  In  responding  to  criticism  by  Hay«ka««  and  otliars^  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  CotmclX  on  Anthropology  and  Education  approved 
a  statesMint  that  provided t  aiwng  other  things,  the  following  dtatei^t^ 
conceifnlng  culture  and  pedagogy; 

a.    Culture  Is  Intimately  related  to  language  and  the  developo^nt 
?£  bae^lc  coamunlcatlout  cosiputatlon  ancf  social  skills; 

r       be    culture  Is  an  ioportaut  part  of  the  dynvn^cs  of  the  teaching 
^         learning  process  In  all  clasercHnaSy  both  bilingual  and 
sopno  lingual ;  .  i. 

c.    culture  affects  fche  organization  of  learni«g,  pedfigoglcal'  . 
practices,  evaluative  procedures,  and  rules  o^  schools,  ^s 
w«ll  as  instructional  activities  and  curriculum; 

a.  attention  to  the  culttiral  dio^nsions  of  education  has 
widespread  potential  utility  in  tasolvlng  parfo  rxnance 
djrsf unctions  and  interpereonal  and  group  conflicts  In 
schools  aodd  society; 

'  jee    culture  iM  morn  than  the  heritage  of  a  people  through  r> 
dance,  food,  holidays,  and  history.    Culture  is  more  than  a 
component  of  bilinigxial  education  programs «    It  is  a  dynamic, 
creative  and  continuous  process  which  Includes  behaviors, 
values,  and  substance  ahar^  by  people  that  guides  them  in 
their  struggle  for  survival  and  gives?  meaning  to  their 
lives.     [As  a  vital  process  it  needs  to  be  understood  by 
mors  people  in  the  United  Statss,  a  multiple  society  which  '  ' 
has  many  interacting  cultural  groupse]; 
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f*    public  Inseltuelois,  such  as  schools,  should  'facllltaca  ehs 
cross  cultural  laUnlng  of  thalr  clients  i9  basic  tools  for 
effective  citizenry,  and  ecoaoaic,  political  and  psychological 
existencej.  ,      ^  .  ' 

'  .  ■    ■  ■  ' 

*  8«    all  tlwse  involved  in  the  Questional  process-policy  45«kers , 

Pi^ogrta  officials,  school  personnel,  apd  studen'ts-»«te 
cultural  beings,  both  products  of  and  producers  of  culture, 
InfltMnced  in  decision  laaklng  by^elr  cultural  background 
and  orientation.    Therefore  it  U  imperative  that  all 
persoimel  responsible  for  educational  decisions  be  conscious 
of  the  cnltural  factors  i^lch  shape  their  actions  and 
also,  that  .they  analyze  the  social/cultural  impact  of  their 
>  actions  with  regard  to  the  reali«ation  of  quality  educatiqn  <^ 

•         axui  equity  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  students.  .  . 
(Reprinted  by  peralsslon  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
Meeting  of  August  1978  of  the  Council  on  Anthrp^ology^and 
Education^)  ' 

Culture  is,  of  course,  an  abstrajttion.  As  distinct  from  a  group  of  U 
people,  you  cannot  see  culture  any  more  than. you  can  see  evolution  or  ^ 
gravity.  Thijr  Is  one  reason  that  there  are  so  many  definitions  extant. 
Another  1^  that  our  definition  of  culture' is  purposely  broad;  explicit 
-  or  implicit  patterns  of  the  behavior  of  human  groups-^pattems  that  are 
acquir«i  and  transmitted  by.  symbols.  While  such  a  definition  carves  a 
/  lot  £ut  of  the  cultural  dmiain  (most  notably  biology. and  blochsmlstry) , 
it  leaves  a  lot  within  the  domain  as  well. 

The  concept  of  culture  is  an  anthropological  Curiosity.  Aowrican 
anthropologists  ufs  the  term  .frequently,  but  it  is  almost  totally  absent 
in  the  British  literature  of  the  discipline.    In  the  English  literature, 
one  encounters  society,  but  rarely  culture.    By  focusing  his  analytical 
attention  on  society,  the  British  anthropologist  is  declaring  his  interest 
in  human  behavior.    Be  is  sei^ng  regularities  of  social  interactions,  or 
human  behaviors^    Em  U  less  interested  In  how  people  feel,  .their  attitudes 
ax  values  or  beliefs,  than  he  is  interested  in  how  th^se  attitudes, 
fhr  /values,  or  beliefs  are  translated  £nto  action.    On  the  American  side  of 
\/   the  street,  and  to  a  certain  degree  ehe^^Prench  as  well, have  Instead 

focused  on  culture,  by  <*ich  we  suian  society  as  it  is  «idSr*topd  in .  * 
England,  plus  the  value  systmas  of  chat  society  rfndthe  individual  ^ 
attltudinal,  .belief,  and  value,  systems  that  support  it.    This  toakes  us 
even  more  Interested  in  the  relation  betKson  Che  individual  and  society. 

♦ 

Sov»  Anthropological.  Orlantatlons 
Culture  Lb  clearly  a  oilatmderstodd  concept.    In  colloquial  usage  one 


2ir 
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talks  about  a  "cul^urad  paraon"  aa  soofoae  who  aojoys  fina  art,  claaaical 
mualc,  crystal  glaasvara.    This  "high**  culture  conceptualization  does 
couaidarab la  violence  to  and  provokes.  nisundarstandiAg  of  anthropological 
usages  of  -  the  tem.    Whereas  the  colloquial  usage  is  highly  value  laden 
(both  ways—in  Neil  Simon's  play. The  Odd  Couple.  Felix  is  "Cultured"  and 
proud  of  it,  while  CNHsar  isn't  and  proud  of  it),  the  anthropological 
uaage  as  defined  In  the  first  section  is  value  ftee.    In  the  anthropological 
usage  eyeryobe  is  t>y  definition  cultured,  assuoing  that  ha  gr»w  up 
interacting  with  people  of  a  culture.    Cultuc^  is  not  high  or  low;/ 
cultures  are  diverse.    The  urban  Nigerian  is  no  oiore  cultured  than^  the 
rural  Nigarian,  any  owra  thim  the  urban  Haw  Yorker  is  iM>re  cultured  than 
the  rural  farmer.    The  content  of  the  culture  of  the  \u:ban  dwaller  nay  be 
taorc  cooplex  than  the  cul«ura  of  his  rural  cousin,  t^ut  the  difference  is 
one  of  quantity  not  quality.    Slnilarly,  the  urban  dweller  nay  interact 
with  a  greater  diversity  of  individuals,,  but  this  does  not  make  him  any 
the  more  cultured  (although  an  anthropological  usage  might  have  him 
becooing  more  multi-cultural— see  Goodenough  (1976) — thus  making  hin  more 
able  to  function  in  multi-cultural  settings— see  Harrington,  1972) . 

It  is  easy,  to  point  out  the  usages  that       do  not  intend  for  our 
definition  of  culturei  but  more  space  is  required  to  describe  wh4t  we  do 
mean  by  culture.    In  doing  so  w«  trtlll  rely,  not  surprisingly,  on  the 
various  usages  that  anthropologists  have  found  useful  for  the  culture 
concept,  and,  more  specif icallyi  those  anthropological  th^oriea'that  are 
especially  relevant  to  education.    Comitas  and  Dolgin  h/Sve  racently 
published  a  review,  excerpted  balow,  in  which  they  share  much  of  my  own 
thinking  about  the  orientations  of  cttltura  transmission,  psychological 
anthropology,  symbolic  Anthropology,  and  social  anthropology. 

m 

CuICursJL  triosfldLssioQ  •  .  •  my  mil  be  coxuildcred  th« 
siaa  qoA  nOQ  o£  most  culturid  anthropologists  InvoXved 
with  educationa    It  may  also  stancl  as  the  anthropologic 
dsflnltlon  of  education  itself*    Significant  research 
been  carried  out  by  •  .  #  anthropologists  employing 
various  models  of  cultural  transmission  in  their  analysi 
of  smair^cale  societies,  large  homogenous  societies  and 
of  complex,  culturally  heterogeneous  settings.    In  essence, 
'anthropologists  directly  involved  in«questions  of  cultural 
transmission  footui  on  the  forms  through  which  values  and 
attsndant  behavior  are  taught  and  the  specific  content  of  the 
societal,  cultut^al,  or  group  value  system.    George  Splndler, 
for  exampJI^,  pinpointed  a  major  issue  «  .  •  when  he  inquired 
whether  the  culture  transmitted  by  the  school  constrains 
Instrumental  choices  children  make  of  urban  lifestyles  and  the 
means  to  thrat/ 
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Tha  thAoraeical  tmd«rpi'Qniiig«  of  cuXCursl  trmnnlaslon  stna     '  ^ 
ftOB  a  ousBbar  of  aubdiaclpliaary  "aehoola";  high  asoog  thaaa 
atanda  >aychological  anehro$>oIogy  •  .  «    vhlch  ^Eanlaas  cToas- 
ctacural  varlatiooa  of  laamiag  procasaaa»  aociallxation,  aod 
social  ehanga,  and  hoir  iadividuala  laarn  vhlch  action*  «ind 
baliafa  ara  acc^peabla,  "aana,"  or  poaaibla.  PtychoXogie^ 
anehtopoXogiata  hava  acudiad  ac^vlturaeiva  procaaaaa,  # 
dalisaaeing  tha  diaanaiooi  of  80ci|d  changa  In  particular 
aito^iona .    In  th«ir  axaainatibn  of  phandteana  auch  aa  athnic 
ataraotypiag,  tha  work  of  paychological  anthropologiats  can^and 
doaa  b«ar  diractXy  on  quaatiooa  of  curriculua  davaXopaant  and 
aeadaaic  pXacmtit.    Worm  and  laora  this  ara^  of  anthropoXogicaX  7 
inquiry  ha»  approachad  the  aaaaasicMnt  of  adueatiooaX  prograaa  - 
or  iiMtitutiona  through  tha  aiauXtanaoua  invaatigation  of 
hlatorlcal  and  alttHationaX  factors  which  dafina  tha  Xargar 
aatting  within  which 'indivlduaXa  ara  aociaXlsad.  Rirtharrora, 
thla  work  haa  brought  a  vaXuabXa  eorractiva  to  poXicy  aakera.  in 
ita  atraaa  on  csioaa-cuXturaX  poaalKilltlas  and  aXtaraatl^aa ; 
thla  aophaaia  rafXaeta  a  baaic  *nd  usafuX  taodancy  within 
anthropology,  tha  tandancy  to  quaation  basic  principXaa,  ; 
ppC&cipXaa  that  othar  diac'ipXinaa  and  ^poXicy  pXannars  may  take 
dot  grantad. 

> Another  anthropoXogid|x  oriantation,  of  raXativaXy  racant 
vintage,  cooaonXy  rafarr^  to  as  ayBboXie  anthrop«Xogy,  la 
raXatad  to  aapacta  of  cma-euXturaX^aychoXogy.  SymboXic 
theory  ia  concerned  with  c^a  through  which  saanlng  ia  created, 
exprcsa^ ,  Xiarf.tad ,  or  aXtar^ .    The  approach  ia  a  potentiaXXy 
productive  avenue  toward  demarcating  and  undaratanding  atructuraa 
of  systeaa  of  aynboXic  forma  uaad  by  aociaX  actora  (teachera, 
atudenta,  adBlniatratora,  parent^)  to  define  and  act  in 
educatlonaX  environaenta.    'Jhe  4mya  and  extent  to  which  these 
systMui  can  be  aanlpttlated  by  Individuals  or  groupa  la  cruciaX 
to  tmier a tending  nK^as  of  sociaX  eontroX  within  schooXs  or 
other  adueatiooaX  arenas*    Links  at  the  ayatralc  XeveX  betrween 
ayvboXic  uaagea  axpXicitXy  found  in  inatitutiona  of  education 
and  ia  other  areas  of  sociaX  Xif a  can  ba  rayaaXed ;  such  reaearch 
wiXl  enhance  cmsprehenaion  of  sociotuXturaX  paftterna  defining 
•   educatlonaX  settings  and  activitiaa,  per  se,  and  other  parts  of 
the^claX  order  to  which  theae  connect  or  in  which  they  are 
mdiedded.    This  gen^  of  research,  not  yet  fully,  integrated 
within  antl?ropo legend  education,  should  be  encouraged. 

»*  '  ■  ' 

Baaearch  which  stiggeata  the  character  of  learning  processes, 
aotivational  pattema,  and  codes  foV  tueanlng  laust  be 
^       conteztualized  in  light  of  InatitutlonaX  structures  anU^oaXs, 
both  those  which  are  esspXicit  and  thoae  which  are  Xess  apparent 
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to  social  actors.    Social  aatbropoiogy,  locludlng  itructural<- 
fuoetiooal  tbaory»  providcts  the  bas#s  o£  a  aact($-^oclology 
gaarad  towrd  dascrlblog  social  stnicturaa  which  lis  batvean, 
and  of  taa  sMdlata,  t ha  individual  asi4  tha  collactlvltyy  apd 
offers  a  frma  within  which  to  teaaloa  tha  choices  people 
oake  wlthla  social  contaxjcs*    Ihrom  within  this  perspective,* 
researchen  have  d«u>fistrat^  the  cooa«iuaiice  of  aaalysiog  the 
social  structures  of  claaaroom  situatioos  as'a^**port  of  antry** 
to  educational  tesaarch.    StudlM  of  social  structure  combine 
with  studlea  of  social  organisation;  these  notions  are  explained 
by  Sayoo'nd  Firth,  «^o  aeea  social  structure  as  aetablishing 
precedeotSt  providing  Apd  Halting  the  ras^e  of  alternatives, 
correspondingly!  social  organixationr  involving  individuals^ 
choices  about  sets  of  ^i«sible  actions,  expresses  variance  in 
the  systeaic  ordering  of  social  relations*  Invaetigated 
jointly,  social  structure* aiui  social  organization  allow 
cpapariaons  of  student  behaviors  and  perceptions  in  different 
types  of  school,  situation,  studies  of  teacher-Hitudent  Interaction 
and,  at  a  oore  lm;lusive  level,  studies  of  the  relation  between 
^  schools'  and  the  ctnaaunlties  in  ^ich  they  are  set*    (Coodtas  & 

Dolglfi,  1978,  170-173)^ 

ThMa  four  anthropological  orientatldns-^ulture  traneaission, 
psychological  anthropology,  syn^ollc.  anthrc^ology,  and  social  anthropology- 
are  not  the  only  anthropological  orijpntatlons  to^culture,  but  are  useful 
in  forttlng  an  introduction  to  studies  relating  culture  to  educiition* 

We  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  hoy  aothropologista  study  education* 
Anthropological  definitions  of  ^ucatlon  have  consistsntly  aarkad  a  point 
of  departure  between  anthropology  and  other  disciplines*^  Anthropologists 
have  taken  very  broad  views  of  education,  insisting  that  it  not  be 
confused  with  the  s^re  narrow  concept  of  "schooling*^    By  defining 
i»lucation  as  enc<»passinig  both  foraal  as  well  as  inforaal  learning,  tha 
anthropoli^ical^'conc^tualiaation  of  education  has  becoae  quite  nearly 
"eviirythlng  that  is  learned  by  a  person  throughout  his  lifetioM,**  whereas^ 
definltlona  immd  by  ^ucatora  have  occaaionally  been  so  narrow  as 
to  be  Halted  to  what  a  cliUd  learns  through  the  foraal  curriculua 
^in  school*    The  anthropological  definition  forces  attsntion  to  culture, 
whic^  othars  ignore •    Several  historians  of  education,  in  r^ent  years, 
hava  argued  that  a  definition  of  i^Mication  which  includes  aore  than  just 
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schbpllng  Is  Ms«iitt«l,  and  thli  haa  lad  thaaj,  too,  to  pay  »ore  attat^tlon 
.to  otbar  cultural  varlablaa  (saa  Cresin,  1970). 

•t  '  ■ 

,     •    .  A  M&ond  ha^lofark  of  anthropologieal  approaehea  ia  the  maithodology 
brought  to  baar  on  tha  problaaw  raaaarchad.    Cultural  transnisslon^ 
social,  paychological,  and  syabollc  anthropology  all  shara  a  dedication 
to  tha  variety  of  tachhiqwas  subaunM^  undar  tha  labal  "participant 
obaarvation."    Participant  obaarvatlon  to'  an  anthropologist  iavolvas  the 
concept  of  field  works  -  the  aathropologiat  goea  to  tha  natural  satyting  of 
location  a»i  obaervea  it  in  aitu.    The  ioveatigation  i?,  at  least  in 
part,  enthnof^raphic .    Thai  ia,  i.t  la  to  a  degree  descriptive  and  provides 
infonaation  ebaparlng  what  can  be  observed  with  other  kinds  of  data 
(e.g.,  what  people  say  is  happening  or  what  people  aay  ought  to  b^ 
happening).    Partidpi^gt  observation  leading  to  ethnographic  description 
is  a  tlmh-conatmlng  proc^aa^^en  cc»pared  with  dther  techniques  <llke 
systeaatic  observation  or  interviewing  of  randoa  saaplas ) ,  1>ut  it  • 
can  be  sti^ceaafully  cmabinwi  with  such  techniques  for  eliciting  data. 
(Fer  a  source  arguii^  the  iaportance  of  such  cooblnafclona  see  Guapert  and 
Harrington,  in  prase.)  -Of  course,  tdthin  that  shared  orientation  to 
enthnography,  each  subfleld  hae  developed  specific,  more  specialised 
ancillary  oetlu>ds  in  response  to  the  probleas  each  has  chosen  to  solve. 
For  exaaple,  psychological  anthropology  haa  wsphasissed  the  iaportance  of 
the  syateaatic  obaervatlon  and  recordi-ng  of  data,  the  collection  of  life 
and  family  histories,  the  use  of  adaptations  of  psychological  technlqtws 
of  personality  measuri^nt,  and  the  analysis  of  "cultural  products" 
as  clue's  to  learning  and  cognition,  while  symbolic  anthropology  has  . 
focua«d  on  cratent  analysis  of  textual  and  ritual  materiala.  However, 
participant  observation  remains  central  In  snthropol»ogical  apprtmehes  to 
education  because  of  its  implicitly  holistic  stance. 

Anthropologists  oeaolne  educational  phenomena  in  a  croas-c^tural 
fr«8ework  as  part  of  their  itudy  of  what  Chase  cails  "contemporary 
man":    everyone  alive  on  earth.    As  such,  anthropologists  are  not  content 
with  what  so  much  malnatreaia  paychology,  'especially  experlmentai  psycholoj 
often  se^  to  hes    the  psychology  of  one  hundred  undergraduates  ajt  a 
.large  mldwestem  university.    Although  many  educators  have  becoiiM  aware 
of  the  neceaaity  of  broadening  their  subject  biise,  the  mainstream  of  the- 
discipline  ia  still  culture  bound.    Even  comparative  edvu:ation  is  "largely 
limited  to  Western  European  (Influenced)  cultures  and  therefore  lass 
%  likely  to  foctEs  pn  purely  cultural  as  opposed  to  economic  or  political 
variables.    When  studies  of  education  li»  our  own  society  da  occur  in 
anthropology,^  the  discipline  requires  that  such  research  (at^  least  ■ 
Implicitly)  be  putt  into  soma  cross-cultural  or  cross-ethnic  comparative 
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/A, .  V  Culture  and  Education 

I      \  ^'  If 

/       \    The  three  approaches  to  ciilture  identified  in  this  chapter  are 

^  nutually  exclusive,  and  more  than  one  can  be  held  simultaneously.  ^ 
The  first  approach  seas  culture  as  primary.    In  this  viev,  culture 
Mtermines  education  since  education  itself  is  part  of  culture.  Students 
faking  th'is  approach  show  that  the  type  of  education  (for  exaatple, 
schooling)  is  determined  by.  the  cultural  context  in  which  ^t  is  embedded; 
i.e.,  soQs  cultilres  include  schools  and  soum  don't.    Culture  is  seen  to 
xietermine  the  context  end  the  fotm  of  education,  both  what  is  to  be 
learned  and  how  it  is  taught.   .Ha  to  the  content,  it  is  logically  obvious 
that  what  is  to  be  Uught  is  culture  specific;    cultures  differ  widely  in 
what  they  expect  of  their  timbers.    As  to  diffirences  in  the  pedagogy, 
Berzog  (19&2)  examined  the  di^erences  in  the  distribution  of  deliberate 
instruction  cross-culturally  and  concluded  thet  only  certain  societies 
have  siffih  roles  formally  institutionalized.    When  culture  is  seen  as 
primary,  it  id  the  main  variable  that  gives  rise  not  only  to  aiueation 
btit  to  all  other  variablas  that  can  be  linked  to  ^ueations  affective 
and  cognitive  styles,  ethnicity,  status  identity,  language,  dialect,, 
motivation,  aspiration,  SES,  and  social  claaa  are  all  ^sbedded  in 
culture  as  much  as  education  is.    Similarly,  they  each  have  secondary 
effects  on  each  other  as  they  do  on  teaching  and  learning.    In  addition, 
the  sociocultural  cfflsponent  of  the  bioaocial  differences  in  sex  and 
|;ender  are  also  culturally  determined.    Tryii^  to^  sort., out  the  affect  of 
culture  from  these  variables  is  impossible  since  all  are  part  of  culture 
itself,  and  not  separable  from  it.    Culture  as  a  msin  effect  is  true 
largely  by  definition.  '>< 

this. brings  us  to  the  two  remaining  approaches  identified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter,    the  second  approach  is  that  of  culture  as 
a ^iHratus  characteristic;  culture  is  simply  a  label  given, to  groups  of 
people.    ''Be  is  a  Ilavajo"  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  usage  that  sees 
culture  as  essentially  a  status  category In  this  orientation the 
effect  of  the  label  on  others  is  investigated.  ^  That  is,  t^en  can  we 
tell  about  the  way  ^hcse  children  are  taught  once  wa  kao^  that  they  are  ' 
labeled  X  by  their  teecher?    Studies  of  the  negative  treatment  of  certain 
culture  groups,  which  show  the  need  for  better  data  about  groups  (and 
their  heritage),  are  examples^  of  approaches  to  culture  as  a  stattui 
characteristic.    This  i^prqach  differs  from  the  third  approach  In 
that  no  fuactibpal  characteristics  are  attributed  to  culture  per  se. 

.  < 

The  third  approach  we  have  identified  seeka  to  address  the  functional 
cbaracteristses  of  culture  that  are  relevant  bo  teaching  and  learning. 
These  effects  are  at  a  lower  level  of  abstraction  than  In  the  first 
approach,  nhere  culture  is  the  whole  and  education  is  a  part.    In  the 
fisictioaal  appi^ach,  culture  Is  seen  ss  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  their 
interrelationships  are  examined^    It  is  as  if  we  saldt    "Approach  one  is 
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true,  but  n«ft  '«n«iytlc«lly  useful."    Ut,  us  examine  Che  precise  patterns 
of  relationships  as»ng  the  variables,  the  configuration  of  which  we  call  \ 
culture.    Let  us  also  contr^t  that  configuration  with  the  organlza'tlon  \ 
of  the  same  variables  I0  another  culture.    What  is  uniquely  cultural  is 
the  covariation  of  the  various  parts  to  form  the  pattern. 

If  one  defines  culture  as  explicit  or  implicit  patterns  of  and 
behavior  acquired  and  transmitted  by  sy^ols.  these  are  cultural 
when  constituting  the  distindtive  achievement  of  human  groups. 
Although  narrower  than  som»,  this  definition  {K>se8  soii»  problems 
because  it  would  include  in  its  "gestal?"  other  aspects  of  diversity 
that  are  separately  treated  in  th^a  reports   ^affective  styles, 
cognitive  styles,  ethnicity,  identity,  language,  dialect,  motivation, 
aspiration,,  social  and  econwalc  status,  and  soclocixltiiral  exponents 
of .difference  in  sex  and  gender  (and  age). 

It  seems  superflug^  here  to  rehearse  whar  is  done  in  more  detail 
in'^  other  chapters  of  fills  report,  so  I  have  focused  on  ^rfiat  is  left  - 
of  culture  when  the  g^ln  effects  &f  these  others  are  excluded.  The 
difficulty  with  this/ approach  Is  that  It  may  trivialiae  culture  by 
not  leaving  it  mwrh/of  the  variance.    Thus,  before  you  conclude  on 
the  basis  of  my>.ef|forts  that  culture  doesn't  matter  much  coapar»i 
with  some  of  the  other  variables,  you-eught  to  remembei^that  these 
othi^rs  are  part  of  culture,  but  are  excluded  here.    In  this  sense, 
if  iach  of  the  other  "cultural"  variables  examined  in  this  report 
has  its  own  mat^-effect  inf luencie^on  education,  our  approach  sees  ' 
culture  as  the^ interact ion  of  the  other  effects. 

Culture  is  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  ctmponent  parts 
for  two  reasons:    one,  pfrts  are  highly  interrelated  (covariation) 
and  these  covariations  differ  from  culture  to  culture  in  unknown  ways, 
and  two,  there  are  interaction  effects  in  which  variables  A  and  B  together 
exjiibit  a  stronger  effect  on  education  than  is  true  of  the  sum  of  their 
iiuilvldual  effects.    The  functional  characteristics  of  culture,  then,  are 
taken  to  be  these  ct^ariance  and  interaction  effects  that  a  holistic 
rather  than  a  univariate  view  provides. 

Thlsivlew  of  culture  is  synonymous  with  multivariate  analysis. 
This  view  of  culture  will  seem  strangely  artificial  to  some,  biit  in 
fact  is  an  older  holistic  view  of  culture  dressed  up  in  modem  statistical 
language.    In  the  midst  of  disciplines  that  seek  to  assess  isolated  main 
e^ectli  of  particular  variables  on  educational  outcomes,  the  anthropologist 
must  insist  on  the  ^iflcial^ty  pf  these  efforts.    His  way  ftf  expressing 
this  Is  to  taik  of  culture.    |But  he  may  ascribe  to  culture  whatever 
var^nce  is  npt  otherwise  explained.    Unfortunately,  this  can  equate  the 
important  variable  culture  wl^h  a  kind  of  statistical  "noise,"  which  is  a 
kind  of  residual  variance  ourf  theary  is  not  sharp  enough  to  account  for.. 
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Uhac  we  call  culture  la  this  op€(^atloaal  coocaptloQ/  theu,  is  what  is 
left  of  the  cul^if^al  domain  after  the  ^thet  effects  h&^e  been  parcelled^ 
out,  plus  the  (holistic)  covariation  and  interaction  effects  when  reccmbined 
into  a  cultural  whola* 


Propogitional  )[nventory  ' 

We  now  turn  to  a  Bixrm^^m^  o£  specific  atudles  cones  mi  og  the  impact 
of  culture  on  teaching  and  --leii^nlng*    This  propositional  inventory  has 
been  developed  out  of  the  literature  reviewed  for  this  chapter*      It  is 
presented  as  a  guide  to  tii%cognitive  siap  of  tihe  riisearch^rs  in  the 
field*    Taken  together,  the  studies' represent  a  direction  but  not  a 
c(^pleted  research  program**^   X  shall  spell  out'below  some  next  steps'that 
nay  be. fruitful t  including  thm  potential  of  etlmographlc  research  when 
properly  used.    The  reader  Is  asked  not  to  draw  inferences  about  the 
potential  usefulness  of  ethnographic  research  until  then.    Of  course,  the 
propositional  inventory  is  not  intend^  to  be  complete  given  the  space 
allotted,  but  is  rather  illustrative  of  the  approach  to  the  educational 
relevance  Of  culture""  taken  by  anthrt^ologists.  ' 

While,  as  Jaeger  (1965)  suggested,  the  holistic  quality  of  ctUture 
and  the  interrelationship  of  its  parts  is  an  idea  traceable  to  the  ideals 
of  Greek  culture,  it  is  today  a  doialnant  focus  within  :anthr ecology.  We 
have  already  said  that  this  conceptualization  of  culture  produce  a 
distinct ive» anthropological  view  of  education,  which  ts  a  much  broader 
concept  than  ''schooling''  (Malinowski,  1936)*    Education  is  seen  as  the 
totality  of  influences  which  mold  the  individual  as  he  develops,  the 
total  process  through  which  culture  is  cooiaunicated  to  individuals*— a 
conception  not  dissimilar  to  that  attributed  to  Maritain  by  Keohane 
(I966)»    Education  Is  a  lif&-long  hjuman  activity  related  to  all  other 
activities  ^Kerber  &  Smith,  1972).    As  Nadel  stat^  (1942,  p«  388),  ''all 
efforts,  organized  or  otherwise,  which  tend  to  impart  to  individuals 
habitual  forms  of  acting  asul  thinking"  tmist  be  included  within  education. 
As  such,  education  is  an  Importa^kt  part  of  culture:    it  is  the  tool  for 
helping  man  to  adapt  to  his  sociociiltxiral  envirota&ent  ^(Cohen,  1971). 

■  \        '  *  ^  ■ 

Such  a  view  could  see  education  as  having  both  creative  and 

coiiforming  aspects,  but  the  latter  i^  seen  as  preeminent  in  anthropological 


3 

The  literature  wa<  selected  in  the  following  way 9 •    f irst f  the 
classic  works  on  anthropology  and  education  were  consulted  for  relevant 
material;  second,  a  computer  search  of  the  ERIC  data  base  was  performed 
that  made  use  of  more  than  one  hundred  relevant  index  terms  from  the 
Thesaurus  of  E&IC  Descriptors. 
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.  description.    Education  is  s«en  as  syntfycnous  with  socialisation,  the 
process  by  which  cultures,  ensure  their  continuation  from  generation  to 
generation.    As  Nad^l  poin^  out,  "every  social  institution  Involves 
education  activities  by  oaans  of  whlchMndividuals  arte  ^ed  to  acquire  the 
behavior  patterns  that  laaka  up  the  institution^*  <l942v"p.  388X.  However, 
there  Is  some  recognition  In  the  literature  that  education  la  not  only  an 
agent  for  cultural  conformity,,  but  for  creativity  and  change  as  vwll 

,  (e.g.,  Cohen,  1970;  Tyler,  1969).    This  is  particularly  true  when 
education  takes  place  where  cultures: are  In  contact.    Thus  schools 
can  be  agents  for  change  and  acculturation  to  a  new  way  of  life  (Redfleld, 
1943).    In  such*  situations,  education  can  be  seen 'not  only  as  a  channel 
for  the  continuation  of  a  culture  but  also  as  an  agency  for  certain  types 
of  change  (see  e.g.,  Relchel^lma'toff ,  1^61). 

Such  acculturation  situations  have  coeunanded  much  attention  fran 
anthropologists  of  education.**   Much  of  this  work  has  been  emb^ded  in  an 
applied  context.  In  vixlch  anthropologists  have,  given  advice  about  how  to 
structure  schools  In  such  sitimtlpns.    There  are  a  nuajber  of.  trcsnd?  to 
this  adylce.    The  first  centers  on  the  anthropological  conviction  that 
the  Indigenous  .educational  laethods  are  goo^  at  what  they  do-^y 
def lnltlon-<K>r  the  culture  would  not  have  survived  to  the'V^esent  (Ipaye, 
1969).    this  UadA  to  adylce  Uke  that  given  by  Read  ,(1951)&who  stated 
giat  indigenous  educational  nasthods  shotdd  be  studied  as  a  guide  to 
tfffucatlonal  planning  and  Innovation  (see  also  Mathur,  1970,  and  Ronceray, 
1971).    Walker  (1969),  Ferine  (1969),, and  Mayhew  (1926)  made  the  same 
point  for  Indigenous  cultural  beliefs  and  patterns b    As  Williams  (4935) 
patemallstlcally* remarked,  native  values  must  be  "blended"  in  when 
Introducing  a  new  culture.    Failure  to  take  Indigenous  fojms  into  account 
is  said  to  lead  fo  school  failure  (Havlghurst,  1957),  rejection  (Morgan, 
1971),  and  even  psychopathology  and  aulcide  (Morgan,  1971)* 

Such  discussions  lead  to  issues  directly  relating  to  how  educational 
systems  should  change.    Ifot.  sturprislngly,  we  ara  told  that  changes  in  ! 
education  must  b»  Integrated  with  local-  cultural  values  to  be  successful 
(Himter,  1968).    This  is  consistent  wl>h  the  placement  of  education 
within  the  culture  described  earlier,  and  represents  an  extension  of  that 
view  which  argues  that  cultural  factors  Influence  rates  of  change  as  well 
as  conformity  (see  Henry,  1955|  Irvlne>&  Sanders,  1972).    McHarg  (1962) 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  culture  change  cannot  be  Imposed  when  it  Is 
contrary  to  the' sanctions  of  custom,  but  most  authors  would  agree  that 
changes  in  the  dynamics  of  education  mWst  take  into  account  their  potential 
social  as  as  educational  impact  (Dave,  1974);  -e.g.,  the  view 

that  traditional  values  can  prevent  children  from  seeking  more  formal 
education  than  their  parent*  had  (Covello,  1967).    The  eieddlng  of 
educational  systems  within  cultfure  leads  nwst  authors  tofegree  that  to  be 
effective  in  changing  schools  you  must  first  change  the  society  (see 
Faure,  197^).    Education  Is  seen  as  facilitatlve  of  fundamental  change, 
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but  not  Itself  independently  *^c«u8lag  it.  Thus  dlsctiss ton*  about  .educational 
change  cannot  be  separated  fron  culture  change. 

Specific  studies  have  been  conducted  eicamlning  relationships 
between  culture  and  specific  teaching/and  pedagogic  techniques.  Methods 
of , teaching  vary  from  culture  to  culture  (Reichard,  1938;  Herzog,  1962), 
and  so  a  kno%Kledge  of  a  culture's  educative  style  is  necessary  for  a 
prospective  teacher.    In  this  sense,  anthropology  is  itself  important  to 
teacher  training  in  today's^highly  acculturated  laorld  (see  Braoald,  '1957; 
Landes,  1963,  1965) ..yTSachers  oust  also  understand  ccnasunity  cultural 
norsas,  values,  and  aticitudes  tbirard  teachers  (Hawthorn,  Belshaw,  & 
Jaaieson,  1960;  G.  Hendricks,  1971).    A  corollary  is  that  teachers  should 
know  their  own  culture  to  understand  how  tt^'iffers  from  the  culture  of 
their  students  (^sgrove,  1953).  \ 

Robert  Redf ield  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  pedagogy  that  is  external 
to  the  basic  culture  is  ineffective  (1943/1976).    A  similar  point  was 
nade  for  curriculum  by  Brameld  (1957),  vhd  thought  that  the  concept  of 
culture  is  basic  to  curriculun  planning.    In  this  cont^t,  it  is 
understandable  that  to  Margolin  (1974)  sociocultural  factors  should 
influence  curriculum  xiecis ions  more  than  psychological  factors.    For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  recognized. th^t  curriculum  aust  be  adapted  to  local 
, needs  <see  Junod,  1939).    Failure  to  do  so  leads  to  value  conflicts  and 
educational  problems  (Rim,  1972)  and  can  be  shown  to  affect  learning 
(Hill,  1964)*    It  folloTO  that  an  enlargement  of  the  cultural  base  (by 
including  mo i*«  tha£  one  culture-)  affects  both  the  content  and  the  methods 
of  ti^aching  (Henry,  1955),  as  well  as  cultural  change. 

Students  of  culture  and  education  often  see  educational  systosis 
in  political  tefas  (Bruaer,  1968;  Dumontr,  1966;  Harrington,  1973; 
G.  Hendricks,  1973;  and  Lee,  1963).    Redfield  (1947/1964)  was  to  argue 
that  understanding  other  cultures  can  help  us  ^derstand  our  ovn,  just  a^s 
earlier  ve  heard  that  understanding  of  another  culture  was  likely  to 
improve  teaching  techniques.    Often^  hoi^ver,  pm^le  in  smlticultur&l 
education  have  assu&ed  that  teacher  understanding  of  children's  culture 
will  limit  denigration  of  student  self -image,  and  thereby  enhance  the^ 
child's  learning.    &nry  thought  nqt^  only  that  hostility  to  other  cultures 
Is  a  crucial  eles^nt  in  any  culture,  but  a^so  that  the  student's  own 
culture  may  impair  his  self-lmage#    to  focused  attention  on  the  fact  that 
while  we  may  have  a  tajrth  about  each  child's  attaining  Ills  or  her  own 
potential  or  developing  creativity,  this  Is  not  what  really  happens 
in  schools.    As  Henrys 6 965)  suggested, 

Through^lTD  history  the  cultural  pattern  has  been  a       .         d  ' 
device  for  binding  the  intellect,    (p..  284) 

« 
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Since  aducacion  is  alvmya  against  soma  things  and  for 
others,  it  bears  the  burden  of  the  cultural Vobsessions . 
While  the  Old  Testament  extols  without  ceaseXthe  glory 
*.  of  the  One  God,  it  speaks  with  equal  (saphasisX against 
the  gods  of  the  Philistin^irwh^e  the  childr^  of 
the  Dakota  Indians  learaed  loyalty  to  their  owd  tribe, 
they  learned  to  hate  the  Crow;  and. while  our  children 
ara  taught  to  love  our  American  democracy,  they  i^re 
taught-contamptfdr  totalitarian  regimes,    (pp.  285-286) 

Another  proposition  found  in  the  literature  but  not  yet\revlewed  is 
the  extension  of  the  culture  analogy  fco  childhood  itself.    Thus,  'Burton 
has  argued  the  naed  to  examine  the  culture  of  childhood,  characteristics 
of  children's  behavior  which  told*  true  across  cultural  groups.    A^  Burton 
(1978)  phrased  it;  ^  i  ~^  . 

,  ^An  anthropology  of  the  young  must  be  based  in 
'ethnographic  !sietht)d.    To  study  the  lives  of 
(Children  one  must  spend  time  in  the  field, 
building  descriptions  of  the  cult^Ural  situation 
that  are  as  complete  as  possible-    This  may  be 

'      '  a  truism,  but  it' is  one  that  is  seldom  followed 

with  regard  to  the  young.    Studies  of  young 
people  have  typically  be«n  carried  out  by  social 
scientists  who 'began  with  something  in  mind:  the 
study  of  reasoning  process,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  ^the  soci^uitry  of  street  corners.    We  must 
inevitably  hava  "soa^thin'g  in  mind"  and  cannot  help 
/luting  our  da|9th  of  field.    But  it  is  the  essence 

'  of'  the  anthropological  method,  surely,  to  reach  for 

a' view  of  the  cultural  situation  as  a  WSole  and  to 
fon;s  £t  full  description  ,aa  the  proper  basis  for 
swilysis.    (p.  59) 

These  propositions  show  how  the  anthropological  orien4|fttions^above 
have  been  «ctended  into  our  study  of  the  relationship  to  education.  The 
broad  definition  of  education  leads  to  propositions  that  empHasize  the 
holistic  view  of  education  as  a  primary  life-long  activity  embedded  in 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  sociocultural  system  that  provi4es 
Individuals  with  ready-made  adaptations  to  environmental  and  social 
prptssures.    Although  it  is  recognized  that  education  acts  in  both 
conservative 'and  innovative  ways,  the  thrust  of  education  is  clearly  seen 
as  culturally  conservative^    education  is  primarily  an  agent  of  cultural 
c0nformity»    Most  examples  of  education  as  a  vehicle  for  change  are 
dealing  with  situations  in  which  two  or  more  cultures  are  in  contact,  and 
a  new  culture  gets  control  of  the  educational  system  with  the  explicit 
goal  of  c^angipg  the  older  cultures,    Bsamples  of  such  efforts  come  from 
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colonial,  si  turn  tiohs  as  well  as  models  of  tr^sitidnal  bilingual  education 
closer  to  hoM.    There  >s  a  pattern  in  the  literature  suggesting  that 
attempts  to  change  indigenous  cultures  and  their  Institutions  rft^  fraught 
%d.th  dlHiculty  and  likely,  to  fall,  except  vhexte  the  l«^iggnous  systep  is 
to  some  degree  co«-<ipted*    The  studies  show  furthermore  that  school  are 
not  a  good  place  to  put  one^s  lever  for  changing  a  cUlture*^    Schools  ♦ 
follow  or  reflect  a  culture  rather  than  lead  it#    An  implication  of  this 
Is  that  social  reformers  «^o  use  schopls  as  a  vehicle  for  changing^the 
largtT  society  are  likely  to  fail  in  Cfielr  more  ambitious  goal  ... 
although  they  may  will  appeat  to  have  changed  schools. 


Differentiations,  Sbundaries.  and  Liaj^tatli 


gnaj 

As  Wf '  have  seen;  the  most^  basic  lesson  that  the  ^thropolbgist 
teaches  about  y pedagogy  is  that  it  is  itself  part  of  culture^  Education 
ija  the  explicit  acquisition  (learning)  and  transmission  (teaching)  of  , 
patterns  of  behavior  through  sycd)ols.    As  a  patt  of  culture,  education 
may  be  seen  as  both  a  product  of  prior  action  and  an  influence  upon 
further  action.    Soma  may  argue  that  the'' difference  between  culture  and 
education  is  that  culture  includes  much  that  education  leaves  out.  This 
is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  education  cannot  really  be  separated 
out  of  culture  because  pedagogy  la/  determined  bv  cultural  variables. 

^      This  point  of  view  is  best  exsimplified  by  the  work  o'f  the  Whitings 
(cf  •  Whiting^  &  Childr  1953)^.    Thti  mode  of  leducation,  or  child  training 
practices  in  the  Whitings'  model*  is,  seen  as  ar^-sing  in  any  particular 
culture  setting  frcm  the  maintenance  systasis  of  the  particular  culture. 
To  say  this  is  to  ^phasize  two  poij^tst    (a)  that  any  study  of  "education" 
that  does  not  take  ittto  account  i^ cultural  context  is  incomplete,  and 
(b)  that  since  mait*tenance  jiy&tema  give  rise  to  education  mpre -^than  vice^ 
versa,  educational  syst'ems  are  not  a  useful  point  at  which  to  initiate 
change.    This  view  becomes  crucial  in  an  examinatjlon  of  much  of  thft  recent 
literature  on  education*    To  criticize  the  schools  for  their  failures, 
and  to  demand. change,  overloads  the  fimctions  and  inter^elatioxuihlps  that 
the  schools  serve  and  have  within  the  larger  society This  is  not  to  say 
that  abuses  in  schools  cannot  be  corrected  or  that  reform  is  impossible. 
It  is  to  say  that  for  chansj^e  to  occur  (as  opposed  t0*refonn),  a  change  in 
the  society  (maintenance  systems)  is  prerequlsj.te  to  change  in  educational 
structure^.    Wallace  (1956)  made  >--{JotSit^imilar  to  the  Whiting  model  by 
emphaslzii^  that  th^  goal  of  'schools  will  be  different  .in  v<hat  he  calls 
conservative,'  reactionary,  and  revolutionary  societies,  in  which  the  type 
of  society  determines  the  type  of  schooling  and  not  vice  versa.  The 
advantaga  of  Whiting''^  formulation  for  educators  is  that  it  includes  all 
education,  not  just  schooling,  in  its  scope.  •  Thus,  Herzog  (1962)  was 
able  to  show  that  the  typa  of  instruction  (whether  deliberate  or  not, 
whether  done  by  kin  or  not)  varied  by.housellold  type  and  type  of  society/ 
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This  study  provides  empirical  support  for  two  poiiatas    (a)  that  type  of 
education  Is  determined  by  t:ype  of  society  and  (b)*  that  types  (,e.g,, 
deliberate  Instruction)  must  be  considered  In  the  total  Context  of  «hlld 
training  practices  of  a  society  and  not  as  synonyoous  with  them. 

Maintenance  systeca  are  described  by  Whiting  and  Child  (,1953)  as  the 
"economic,  political,  and  social  *ofganizatl6ns  of  a  society  surrounding 
the  nourishment ,  she'lfeering  ahd  protection  of  'its  members ."  Prom  structural 
anthropology  (both'  the  British  and  AaMrlcan  versions)  come  working  models 
and  actual  descriptions  of  ssalntanance  systems.    ^K^ples  of  maintenance 
systems  from  the  following  sections  include  household  composition^  sexual 
division  of  labor,  and  residence  patterns .    C3illd  training  eractlcoa.  in 
the  broadest  sense,  are  what  Is  done  to  the  child  to  bring  about  the 
behavior  necessary  for  social  life.'    Implitic  in  the  term  child  training 
is^some,  intent  on  the  part  of.  the  parent  or  surrogate*  a^  well  as  some 
goal  presumably  defined  by  the  culture.  '  Schools,  the  fact  that*^  initial 
child  training  is  done  by  %wmen,  and  Initiatlcfe  rites  are  ejitamples  of 
child  training  practices.    Personality  is  the  tiEodel  of  ^t  the  individual 
assimilates  and  of  how  he  organizes  what  happ^tia  to  him.    In  a  sense, 
personaH\ty  may  be  oonceptualized  as  an  inaivldual's  adaptation  to  his 
socialization.  JHere  the  study  of  socialization  depends  upon  psychological  ; 
anthropolojgists  and,  -through  thratii,  upon  the  field  of  psychology  itself, 
80  that  personality  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  measured  variables.  Sex 
identity  is  this  type  of  variable.    Cultural  products  Include  religlo\i;  ' 
cultural  values,  art,  games',  or  any  other  cultural  features  not  Imoed'iaCely 
and  practically  Involved  in  the  satisfaction  Of  b^sic  biological  needs'^. 
In  the  study  of  male  initiation  rites,  the  value  of,  male  solidarity  woiAd 
be  an  example,  as  wall  ^s  the  symbolic  content  of  the  initiation  ifltes' 
thea;#elves.      •  '  .•       .  , 

Many,  ppycbological  anthropologists  would  argue  over-fine  points, 
but  most  would  agree  that  education  can  only  be  studied  as  part  of 
an  overall  socialization  process  designed  to  meet  goals  specific  to 
the  culture  eMJllned.    (See  Harrington  and  Wilting  (1972)  and  ^rrlngton 
(1979)  for  a  t«<T±«v  %i  the  literature  supporting  the  Whiting  model.) 

tR^enfe  work  in  Africa  by  J.  Whiting  and  B.  Whiting  provides  an 
_Bresting  example.    In  Keny^, 'schooling  l^as  spread  since  the  Whitings' 
earlier  res^irch  in  collaboration  wifth  R.  Levlne  and  B.  Levine  (1966). 
In  that  research  an  Important  determinant  of  the  development  of  altruistic 
behavior  In  the  growing  child  was  found  to  be  5he  responsibility  for  , the 
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c^are  of  younger  slblloga.    This  also  had  the  effect  of  takl^  some  of  the 
burdeniMof  child  , care  aWay  frooAhe  stotherp  and  enabling  her  to  aaaume 
othier  xoie  responsibilities  within  t^  household.    With  the  spread  of 
school^i  the  8-  to  11-year-old  children  are  no  longer  in  the  households 
dari&g  the  day.    This  has  two  chief  res^ltss    a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  afliount  of'tiaie  spent  in  develop^lng  altruistic  behavior  in  the 
childreny  and  a  drastic  Increase  in  child  care  responsibilities  for 
the  winaen  who,  vaiiting  observed,  were  "going  crazy"  trying  to  do  everything 
(J.  Whiting,  Note  1)«    One  can  anticipate  certain  fundamental  changes  in 
personality  and  family  interaction  patterns  as  a  result  of  schooling — 
which,  pf  course,  were  not  necessarily  planned  by  those  who  created  the 
schools  tQ  ^egln  with.    As  Whiting  remarlced  on  another  occasion,  i\  may 
be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  rural  schools  in  less  developed  ^countries 
teach  ^ythlng,  but  it  is  easy^  to  demonstrate  that  they  keep  childten 
f'roo^  learning  the  traditional  culture  by  taking  them  away  from  it  for 
significant  periods  of  tio^  each  day. 
^        \-  ^ 

To  sum  up  the  aifferences  between  culture  ami  education,  we  see 
education,  as  a  vehicle,  a  procedure*,  an  acquisitive  process,  whereas 
culture  is  conditional,  concerned  with  content,  values,  and  is  directional • 
Culture  is  inclusive  in  the  sense  of  providing  content  and  context  within 
which  educa'tlon  occurs^ 

^   Cross^cultuVal  differences  are  great  enoOgh  to  demonstrate  the         '  - 
dominance  of  qtiltiirp  ld  determj^nlng  what  is  taught/learned,  and  how. 
The  situation  Is  the^  same  when  dealing  with  variation  within  cultures, 
but  harder  to"  see  with  precision.    Within  AmerlcaEl  society,  educational  , 
problems  of  a  minority  group  h^ve  been  attributed  to  the  distinctive 
cultural  backgr(Hind  of  the  group.    Such  a  position  is  supported  and 
exemplified  by  the  research  teporped  by  Ramirez  jind  Cas^taSeda  (1974). 
They  examii^a^^  the  cultural  factors  that  may  affect  the  academic  performance 
of  Mexican  American  children.    They  note  th^t  Mexican  Amerl^n  students 
characteristically  have  a  cultural  background  stressing  the  Importance  of 
family  and  community,  a  strong,  sense  of  ethnicity,  respect  for  authority, 
and  a  need  for  close  personal  relationships.    These  cultural  values  coc^  ' 
into  conflict  with  those  promoted  by  the  educational  system,  which  ' 
encourages  independence  and  competition."*  The  difficulties  of  Mexican 
American  students  are,  in  p^rt,  attributed  to  th^^s  conflict  between  the 
field-sensitive  values  of  Mexican  American  culture  and  the  field- 
independent  values  of ^ the  "mainstream."    But  the  confXict  is  more  than  , 
merely  cultural;    it  is  also  pedagogic.    They  argue  that  their  cultural 
heritage  provides  Mexlcaq  AmePlcan  stdentia  with  field-sensitive  learning 
stj^les,  whereas  Angl6  teachers  have  field-independent  teaching  styles. 
The'^ash* between  traditional  learning  styles  and  the  Anglof teaching 
styles  places  the  Mexican  American  'children  at  a  disadvasuage.  Ramir&2 
and  Ca^taBeda  recommended  building  into  the  curriculum  field-^sensltlve 
teaching  styles  that  cag  match  f leld-senslt;ive  learning  styles*.    It  Is 
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also  said  Co  be  loaportaac  to  get  children  who  are  £ield<-senaitive  to  ba 
better  able  to  function  in  field-independent  learning  situations  since 
the  la^tter  are  important  vithin  dsalnstream  sdcioecqiEiomic  systems  in  JLater 
life*    In  this  study  the  pedagogical  relevance  of  culture  is  directly 
addressed,  and  a  strong  argument  is  made  for  it*    Ho%rever,  there  are  two  * 
major  limltatiocis  to  the  position  being  argued*    One  is  a  false  homogeneity 
that  can  be  attributed  to  ^eklcan  American  culture*''    Are  all  j^oples 
labeled  as  Mexican  ^anerlcans  f leld--dep«nd«nt?    Probably  not*    Are  those, 
that  are  more  culturally  pure?    Only  if  our  reasoning  becomes  circular* 

The  second- problem  is  more  likely  %o  be  addressed  in  other  chapters 
in  this  report  on  Human  Diversity*    The  source  of  ^ucatlonal  problems  of 
minorlyM|hlldren  is  incredibly  difficult  to  determine*    A  numbe'r  of 
factorslHKct  'the  learning  process;  cultural  background  is  only  one* 
For  example,  cc^npare  the  Ramir&s  and  CastaHeda  study  with  John  Ogbu's 
(19  74)  study  of  school  failure  in  Stockton^  California*'  Ogbil  "explains^' 
the  school  failure  of  Mexican  American ^students  without  mentidn  of  the 
cultural  values  discussed  by  Ramirez  and  Castatieda*     Instead »  Ogbu 
focuses  on  the  social  stratification  of  the  larger  society^.    He  argues 
that  in  ^  society  in  which  populations  like  Mexican  Americans  and  blocks 
are  treated  as  lower^" castes"  without  economic  or  politid^  equality » 
school  children  lQ\mt  their  level  of  effort  in  a  Realistic  and  logical 
consequence  of  their  perceptlosf.  that  for  the  same  level  of  effort  they 
will  receive  loweV-U^v^ls  of  reward  than  the  white  children  next  to  them 
later  in  life*     (Note  that  in  this  study  there  is  ^  danger  of  homogenizing 
by  **caste**  position.)  '    .  * 

Both  of  thesa  studies  account  for  the  educational  problems,  but 
sees  culture  and  the  othei|^  sees  stratif IcatiSn  as  the  primary  contributing 
factor*    Of  c^rse,  both  ^^actors  may  be  operating*    Different  aspects  of 
a  reality  si^y  riibrg.^Jsa^ia'^if'eve  But  Ogbu^s  study  is  a  useful  reminder  ^ 

that  in  di^cu&sinR  the  pedagogical  relevsance  of  ^culture  ^  the  economic  an\i 
political  realities  of  the^resenl^  may  not  be  forgottea*     It  is  also 
possible f  moreover/  that  ttfe  Importance-  of  the  cultural  variables  may  be 
Increased  by  a  social  stratification  that  discrlmiaates  against  such 


Note  that  there  is  a  similar  problem  with  the  cop^ept  of  mainstream 
culture*    Heret  a  false  homogeniza tlon  has  occurred  that  produces 
something  labeled  mainstream  that  has  almost  no  substantiation  available 
for  lt#    Granted  the  existence^f  certain  institutions  that  can  be  seen' 
to  h^v^.  ^nt^eff^ct  nation  wide.  ( the  gpvernjMnt,  McDonald's,  etc*),  it  Is  a 
far  ^eir^'^'I^Mi^^^^  of  such  tins  tit  ut  ions  to  an  ascription  of 

cultur^^*    t^'Mttir^^^  culture  is  only  Vn  ascriptive  label,  it  has  no 
functional  characteristics  that  can  be  related  to  education  Qr  anything 
else* 

V 
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f>«opl«.    As  Allport  Indicated  many  years  ago  (1954).  discrimination  . 
may  lead  to  a  stronger  cultural  Identity  for  the  group  being  threatened. 
This  produces  a  spiral  affect  in  tihich  that  group  more  strongly  embraces 
that  which  is  negatively  valued  by  the  "mainstreao,"  and  thereby  postpones 
not  only  cultural  assimilation  but  economic  incorporation  as  well. 
Similar  caution  should  be  exercised  in  discussing  culture  separate  from  - 
other  domains  discussed  in  this  report. 
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Pu^ctionAl  Characteriaticta  of  Culture 


The  capacity  fijf  culture  for  change  begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
way  in  srtiich  cuJLtu^es  change,  and  the  related  issue  of  how  cultiures  react 
to  attempted  change.  ' 

Change  coses  to  culture  through  two  sources,  internal  and  extremal*. 
Intemallx  generated  change-is  actually  rare,  but  this  definition 
distinguishes  be%ween  growth  and  change^.'  In  the  1,920s  Bunsel  did  "field 
work  in  the  American  southwest  and  in  h9t  book.  The  Pueblo  Potter  (1929), 
recalls  her  first  intr^uc£ion  to  native  American  art.    She  could  see  no 
recognisable  differences  among  pots,  but  the  local  potters  could- instantly 
Identity  each  one  aa  the  wprk%t  a  particular  pottet.    After^years  of 
field.  wgVk,  Budsel  fo^nd  that  she  could  also  identify  the  differences. 
The  relevance  of  this  anecdote  is  tjo  help  ua  understand  the  anthropologist' 
difference  in  meaning  between  growth— internal  elaboration-<^nd  change. 
Sunset's  first  reaction  to  a  new  culture  (style) xwas  such  that  the 
differences  from  her  own  culture  were  so  great  that  they  obscured 
individual  differences  or  variation  in  the  style.    As  she  gained 
familiarity  with  the  new  style,  she  could  recognize  the  original 
individual's  application  of  the  style.    Thus,  ,  as  individual  potters 
elaborate  and  create  works  of  art  within  a  styl,l»tic  convention,  they  are 
carrying  out  a  process  analogot^s  to  our  concept  of  growth.    Over  time 
these  individual  differences  result  in  evolutionary  chad||^8  in  the  style 
of  the  work.    This  is  a  .separate  process  from  the  introduction  (through 
culture  contact,  for  example)  of  a  new  style  in- which  the  chaftge  may  be 
said  to  be  r^olutionary ,  rather  than  evolutionary.    This  second,  more 
fundamental  process,  is  what  anfhcopologists  would  label  change.  All 
societies  undergo  small  shifts  through  the  first  process.    The  second 
process  is  historically  both  more  rare,  and  also  more  easily  observed. 
The  first  results  in  slow  elaboration  or  growth,  the  second  In  the  n»re 
rapid  change.^ 

By  internal  change,  anthropologists  mean  revolutionary  change 
brought  about  -In  response  to  intpmal  pressures  of  dissension  Vi thin 
a  society  that  are  not  caused  or  influenced  by  members  of  other  cultures. 
This  kind  of  indigenous  cbaQge  is-  best  exemplified  by  the  concept  of 
revitalization  movement  as  introduced  by  the  anthropologist  Wallace 
•      .  .     j        A     '  ( 
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(1956).    To  W«llac«,  the  presauc^  faced  by  a  particular  culture  to 
maintain  specific  cultural  aty^esNjr  fonaa  at  certain  pointy  is  exceeded 
countervailing  pressures  on  certain  oeabers  of  that  culture  to  break 
up  the  existing  forsas  and  substitute  others.    Such  ^efforts  at  introducing 
a  nev  style  within  a  culture  foay  or  say  not 'Succeed.    The  %ocial  tooveoent 
fostering  change  aay  be  overwhelnnd  by  the  stabilizing  fbrcei  of  the 
culej»^.    Those^'aoveaenta  that  succeed  Wallace  labeled:  as  revitalization 
efforts  a^Aed  at  creating  A,Amv  stability  that  would.taore  adequately^  meet 
the  ne^s       its  aembers'^han  the  o)4.^rm  vould.  * 


Such  re^talization  laovesMnts  contain  three  discrete  phases;  The' 
firs^  is  a  ^thdrawal  froa  the  older  society  form,  the  ^second  i^^ 
transitional  or  liminal  phase'  in  which  new  fonas  are  pot^dered,  pronufgated, 
and  fostered,  an^-ghe  third  and  final  pha^e  is  one  in  which- the  new  fpm 
replaces  the  old  ^d  becooes  the  new  steady  , state.    Willace^Vsforiniilation\.  ^ 
is  carried  to  a  fikther  level  of  analysis  by  Turner  (1969),  whXfftated  '  *      V  ^ 
that  this  process  of  periodic  renewal  is  an  essent^al..psrt  of  soe^kl  liif^    .  '  \. 
and  is  itself  llnkied  to  a  d^amic  process  of  dialsetle  bet^raen  steady  "  ^ 

societal  forms,  and  liminal  or -status-free  periods  that  separate  thett. 
The  changes  brought  about  by  revltaiization  fotpes  are  not  thought  of  as  ■ 
internal  elaborations  or  growth  bV  Wlllace,  however,  but  ^  r,epresentlng 
the  only  available  route  to  internally  gensgrated  change.  ;^  i       r '- 

f      '    f,  - .     '  ^ 

Far  Bore  cosaaon  than  internally  generated  change  iif^that  which  is 
brought  about  by  acculturation--^ontact  with  other  cultures?  Public 
press  accounts  to  the  contrary,  acculturation  is  the  normal  aociaftal  / 
condition.    All  cultures  are  to  sob»i  degrie  in  contact  with  other  cultures, 
although  the  degree  to  which  contact,  or  its  consequences,  caOH-be  minimized 
varies -great4.y.    There  is  an  enOnswusly  rich  literature  in  anthropology, 
showing  the  effects  of  accult\iration  on  Iforth  Aaerlcan  and  African 
cultures  long  before  the  arrival' of  white  man  oS^ either  contifteht.  This 
^  literature  addresses  itself  to  the  role  of  culture  contact  in  change.  It^ 
shows  that  culture  contact  can  lead  fro  incorporativa  types  of  culture 
change  in  which  cultures  adopt  eertaln  features  of  others,  but^nto         ^. '  ^ 
existing  cultt^al  pat&^rns'-^  better  way  of  making  mocassins  for  example-^* 
•or' much  more  fundamental  kinds  of  change  in  whiph  t&e  Cultnre's  relationships 
to  the,  envirpjnaent  are  seve'rely  afiected--« .g. ,  the  introduction  of  the  V 
snowooblle  la  Eskimo  culture  (Pelto  fr  tftjller-Wille,  1972).    When  this 
process  is  carried  to  extreme  forms,  a  culture  may  be  COTmletely  assimilated' 
into  another  and  lose  its  identity.    In  culture!  contadt  situations,  then, 
the  following  models  represenr  6he  options.    A  culture  can  "decide"  to. 
change  or  conserve.    If  the  "decision"  |.s  to  change,  it  can  incorporate 
eleaten^  and' fuse  th^  into  their  i^ew  form,  or  it  can  be  assimi:^ted  and 
lose  itji  own  identity.    If  i.t  "decides"  to  conserve,  the  outcome  is 
largely  dependent  i^n  the  willingness  of  the  other  party  to  allow  the 
conservation*    If  so,  . a  kind  of  isolation  situation  develops  ii^  whlcM^ 
minimal  contact  occurs;  %£  not,  the  atronger  culture  may  try  to  wipe  out' 


/ 


^he  oth«r.    Both^thit  ItortK  Ajaet«an  and  African  literatures  offer  many 
eptaiapltts  .of  th«8«  processes'.      '  ♦ 

-  Cultures  in  general  are  very  resistant  to  change,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  but  very  open  to  growth  or  internal  elaboration  processes  that  V« 
distinguished  from  ip.    In  situations  in  which  change  is  being'  promoted, 
either  from  within  or  without,  the  intarrelatedness  or  holistic  nature  of 
culture  is  itself  a  most  powerful  force  againat  change.  .It  iisually 
requires  mtfra  ^ergy  to  change  than  to  stay  the  same.    Chaaxge* occurs  when 
cost* ratios  are  reversed.-   In  Wallace's  tarmH,  if  the  society  is  spending 
more  energy  containing  a  social  movement  than  it  would  take  to  adap>  to 
it,  change  occurs.    In  culture  contact,  when  a  (Culture  is  so  distorted  by 
the  effor.t  to  resist  Influence  from  outside,  giving  in  to  change  becomes 
predictable.    Most  cultures  probably  bring  change  with-  inc'orporatipn  as 
the  modal?  because  of  the  intarrelatedness  of  cultural  parts,  the  process, 
once  begun,  acmetimes  ^comes  irreversibly  assimilative  in  form.  Since 
this  could  mean  the  end  of  the  culture,  enormous  energies  could  be 
ejepeaded  j;q  prevent  this  outcome*^ 


Functional  Versus  Stereotypical  Aspects  of  Culture 

The  revlew.'of  the  literature  in  the  PropositionAl  Inventory  section 
showed  schools  to  be  mainly  conserving,  but  occasionally  to  serve  the 
processes  of  chahge.    We  examine  here  the  difficulties  that  the  literature 
reports  of  changing  cultural  variables  through  schools.    Research  published 
by  Rohner  (1965)'is  typical  of. how  these  approaches  can  confuse  functional 
aspects  with  status  characteristics.    Rohner  sought  to-  identify  the 
factors- influencing  the  poar ! academic  performance  of  Rwakiutl  children  as 
compared  with  that  of  Anglo  children  in  Provincial  schools  of  British 
Columbia.    (When  will  we  get  studies  of  the  factora  leading  to  good 
academic  performance  among  blacks,  Hispanics,  or  native  Americana?) 
Rohner  stressed  the  fact  that  the  chief  elements  are  those  that  relate  to 
the  discrepancy  between  the.  traditional  culture  and  formal  education. 
First  of  all  he  states  that  iC»akiutl  culture  and  the  Anglo  culture 
schools  value  .time  differently.    Time  units  are  important  in  school, 
as  is  "being  on  time."    Time  units  are  unimportant  in  Kwakiutl  culture. 
Schools  value  and  reward  compliance,  whereas  traditional  pulture' values 
and  rewards  independence  and  assertiveness.    Ite  remarks  that  further 
discrepancies  are  associated  with  skills  required  in  school  and  with  the 
skills  of  the  traditional  culture.    Schools  are  formal  institutions  with 
formal  structures  and  relationships,  but  Kaw^utl  culture's  institutions 
are  characterized  as  informal.    Furthermore,  discipline  is  different. 
Schools  are  authoritarian;  traditional  culture  is  described  as  permissive. 
Reminiscent  of  Ramirez  dnd  CaataSeda,  methods  of  learning .also 
are  said  to  be  different*    In  Rwakiutl  culture,  children  learn  by  direct 
obsa^atien  and  experience,  but  in  schools,  leariiing  is  mediated  through 
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language*  In  addition,  t 
that  at  hom^.    Other  disc 

teachers  represent  culrur^s  other  than  Kmkiut 
cultures  negatively.  Fi 
la  said,  in  the  fact  that 
the  vaye  of  the  people* 


language  in  t^e  sc&ools  is  different^ fs;ota 
ipancies  are  cauaed  by  the  fact  that  school 

L  and  tend  to  value  local 
lly,  the  high  turnover  of  teachers  results.  It 
the  teacher  is  and  vill  always  be  a  stranger  to 

! 


An  alternative  to  Rofiner''a  stereotypes  vic^ra  the  failure  of  schools 
aa^ deliberate  not  becaiisef  educators  are  ignorazX  of  the  other  cultures, 
but  ratKer  (reminiscent  of  Cubberly)  because,  ttey  are  open  a^d  antagonistic. 
It  was  stated  above  that jeducatiQn  is  a  political  act.    Indeed,  it  has 
been  alleged  ^ hat  the  rtole  of  the  school  is  to  provide  socially  stratified 
adults  in  accordance  with  the  economic  and  political  requirements  of  the 
system  as  a  whole.    McDeraott's  (1978)  analysi^  of  this  process  is 
illustrative  of  this  position. 

s  \ 


■> 


Basically, 
esigtied  to 
intellectua 
Culture  cai 
propositlo 
the  mmber 


suggest  that  American  schools  are 
roduce  and  stratify  differences  in  the 
achievements  of  different;  children, 
be  taken  as  a  set  of  interrelated 

about  the  world,  propositions  which 
of  the  culture  consistently  use  with 
(and  on)  e4ch  other  in  the  demonstration  (and  ^ 
enforcement)  of  the  common  sensibility  of  their 
own  behavidr  ^D^Andradie,  1976*;  Jfurphy,,  1971)^,. 
In  Arorical  at  the  core  of  the  propoii^tid^  ^that 
make  up  our\ cultural  resoutces  for  dealing  with* 
one  another  We  evaXuatioas  of  £he  worth  and 
potential  oi^\  persons  on  the  basis  of  their 
supposed  natikral, , inherited^  and  unalterable 
intellectual  Ubilities.     (Henry,  1963;  Spindler, 
1959) 


In  American  culture,  however,  our  preoccupation 
'  with  locating  the  natural  Intellectual  skills  of 
our  children  is'^so  great  t^at  we  accept  thef. 
flimsiest  of  evidence  during  the  first  days  of 
sci^ool.    Uhein  we  have  categorised  the  children 
as^ more  or  lliss  able,^  we  theia  by  way  of  self-- 
fulfilling prophecies,  arrange  to  have  the 
xT-^^ildren  des:  gnated  as  less  able  actually 
accomplish  lisa  than  the  others.    Thus  the 
school  mustL  lave  its  failures,  whatever  the  long- 
rafbge  potentialities  of  the  children  who  are  to 
b^  sorted  oul^   Our  communities  and  our  economy 
demand  such  variation.    If  our  schools  w^re 
cotapletely  fair,  we*  suspect  that  the^e  Still  wquld 
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be  dtf£ftr«ntl4d  ^chlcvemcne  because  of  tbc  children's 
different  experiences  in  the  gocial  world  both  jwithin  ' 
and  beyond  the  classroom.    Ideally,  such  different 
aehieyeoent  is  recognized  across . subject  watter 
rather  than  across  children.    Bowvx  .  .  .  ve  have 
organized  our  schools  to  sort  children  into  achievers 
and  lionachlevers '  and  that  is  what  we  g«t.  If 
organized  our  schools  for  the  normally  rich 
^  development  of  all  our  children,  ««  could  get  . 

soaething  quite  different.    (McDeraott  &  Aron,  1978, 
p.  44) 

McDennott  is,  however,  less  clear  as  to  how  we  might  accOoiplish  this 
brganization  of  our  schools.    This  is  regrettable  since  nuch  of  the 
literature,  woiild  ii^ly  that  schools  are  as  resistant  to  ch^"^  as  cultures 
are.    Since  schools  are  flEstbedded  in  culture,  this  is  not  surprising. 


Ai^p^oaches  to  Assessment  of  Culture  '  ' 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the  assessawnt  of  culture^enter  on 
participant  observation  and  ethnographic  techniques  that  emphlsize  the 
iaportance  of  complete  description  and  reMrding  prior  to  analysis. 
Similarly,  the  assessment  of  the  relev8nce\>f  culture  to  educational 
variables  oust  be  Gainfully  described.    ^  Stpor^ant  aspect  of  this  la 
not  to  let  our  dm  cultural  definitions  intrude  upon  or -determine  our 
analysis.    Too  often  students  of  education  go  to  othsr  cultures  in  search 
of  "schools"  for  childrep  that  they  can  compare  .with  our  own  schools,  f 
Not  all  cultures  have  schools,  but  all  have  education.    The  work  of 
Fortes  is  an  example  of  the  truly  anthropological  approach  applied  to 
culture  and  education*  ^ 

•  > 
Fortes  (1938/1970>  provided  a  rich  description  of'tducation  among  • 
the  Tallensi.    Their  process  of  education  is  understandable  only  if  one  / 
recognizes  that  no  division  is  made  betweep^  the  social  spheres  of  adult  ( 
ai^  child.    In  many  societies,  our  o«p  for  example,  a  child's  feeling,  1 
thinking,  and  acting  relate  to  a  different  reality  from  that  of  adults, 
j   although  occasionally  overlapping  with  it.    The  dichb,tomy  is  expressed  in 
'    custom,  and  comes  out  in  the  "^folk  psychology"  of  the  group.    Among  the  . 
Tallensi,  Ijowsver,  the  spheres  are  not  differentiated  and  are  distinguished 
only  in  terms  of  "relative  <japacity"  (Poj^es^j  1938/  1970,  p.  18). 
Tallensi  participate  in  the  same  reality,  but  in  varying  degrees. 
Sothlng  of  adult  behavior  is  hidden  or  separate  from  children,  who  are 
active  and  responsible  members  of  the  social,  economic,  ritual,  and 
ideological  Systems.    The  educational  cof^^eqiiences  are  profound;  the 
effect  on  psycho logy>etf2|^lly  great. 
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,  Th«  Interests,  sbtives,  and  purposes  of  children 
are  Identical  with  those  of  adults,  but  at  a 
simpler  level  of  organisation.    Hence  the  children 
need  not  be  coerced  to  take  a  share  In  economic  and 
social  activities.    They  are  eager  to  do  so.  (1938, 
\      i».  19) 

,    The  educational  development  of  a  Tale  c|ild  may  be  ^ 
regarded  as  the  gradual  acquisition  of  an  ensemble  ^ 
of  interests,  observances  and  skills,    (p.  32) 

lAartiing  and  teaching  la  a-  comppslte  ^ocaas,  «^ 
na|:w9rk  of  Intarac^IHg  factors,    (p.  32) 

Note  the  following  anecdotes; 

An  infant  beginning  tp  walk  is  supported  for  a 
bit,  now  and  then,  .by  an  older  child,  or  a 
parent,  or  any  one  to  ^oae  care  it  happens  to 
be  entruated*    There  is  no  such  thing  as  regular 
training  in  these  sklllae    (pe  34) 

Growing,  up  is  the  evolution  of  one's  social 
personality  as  it  approxlsmtes  closer  and 
^  closei:  to  the  fully -grown,  oaCure  adult.    .Jusjt  ^ 

as  this  point  of  view'  precludes  deliberate 
and  standardised  saethods  of  training  children 
in  the  rudia»n&ai^  bodily  skills  such  as 
walking,  talking,  and 'eye«4iai]^  coordination 
in  eating,  #0  it  would  be  incoispatible  with 
a  didactic  attitude  about  bowel  and  bladder  ' 
control  or  about  sextial  habits  and  knowledge. 
(?•  35) 

I  was  walkiflig  with  Samane  and  his  tm  small 
sons  (8-9  fears)  acrpss  a  recently  sown  field 
of  early  millet  'already  a  few  inches  high.  I 
chanced  to  tread  on  a  shoot.    Issaediately  one 
of  the  snali  boys  stopped  and  cardftslly  raised 
9  and  replanted  the  *blade  of  millet.    "Why  did 

.     ^    you  do  that?**  I  aakad.    "Don't  you  know  that  ' 
is  bur  food?"  he  replied  reproachfxmy •    (p.  20). 


The  expectattim-  of,^  normal  behavior  is"  an  important  factor  in  Tale 
education.    In  contrast  with  tt^is,  isaany  Western  mothers  do  not  Expect 
their  children  to  acquire  normal  l^«ha^ior  ks  a  matter  of  course,  but  sat 
out  to  train  tlhem  from  earliest  infancy.  the^ale,  hoover,  since 


normal  behaVlor  la  expected,  ao  one  hesitates  to  correct  a  child  or  adult 
who  behaves  inappropriately  through  ignorance,  and  the  correction  is 
accepted  with  ease.  ^4:hough  it  Is  known  that  some  people  learn,  more 
easily  than  ;>thers  of^that  variations  ia  skills  exist,  no  technique  of.  ^ 
isolating  a  skill  and' training  for  it  exists.    Tale  education  exists* qs 
individuals  experience  situations,  and  aduJ/ts  and  children  share  Che  same 
' social  reality-^to  the  extent  that  their  previous  situations  aakfe  "it 
possible.    Learning  is  by  participant  observation,  not  drill.    No  curricula 
exist  independent  of  the  ongoing  social  reality'.    Tale  say  children  learn 
by  looking  and  doing  through  inltatibn,  identification,  (with  parents  apd 
afibs),  cooperation  (in  tasks — agAln  real),  as  well  as  throtigh  play. 

•  ■  *   .  '  • 

The  concept  of  ^lay  is  well  developed  among  the  Tale,  wh^tdver  one 
might  expect  from  the  above.    However,,  it  is  in  the  play' that  • 

the  chUd  rehearses  his,  Interests,  skills,  and 
obligations,  and  makes  experironts  iq  social  • 
living  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
mistakes,     (p.  59)  ' 

This  is  reiainiscent  of  Isaacs  (1930,  pp.  99-102)  and  Harrington  (igb), 
who  make  cross-cultural  arguments  for  the  practice  fi&ction  of  peer-group 
play.. 

Fortes'  study  makes  clear  the  futility  overeating  one  approach  to 
the  assessment  of  culture's  relevance  for  teaSiing  and  learning.    What  is" 
needed  is  a  specification  of  particular  aspects  of  learning  and  teaching 
with  which  *»' are  to  deal.    Then  a  more. limited  classification  of  cultural 
variables  can  be  accomplished.    The  key  to  such  a  task  is  a  finely 
grained  ethnography  that  enables  one  to  avoid  sweeping  stereotypes.  / 

The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  Is  the  position  in  the 
4iscussion  above  that  Is  being  attacked  rather  than  the  particnlar 
'author.    Three  approaches  to. culture  and  learning  have  been  discussed. 
In  the  example  just  cited.  Fortes  was  dealing  with  culture  as  a  domain 
and  as  a  functional  characteristic.    In , the  example  which  follows,  Nadel 
did  the  same;  whereas  Burger',  trying  to  deal  with  culture  as  a  functional 
characteristic,  treated  it  instead  as  a  status  characteristl|:. 

Nadel  (1942)  offered  an  appropriately  detailed  description  of  the 
tw  principal  educational  Institutions  of  the  Nupe,  a  Muslim  kingdom 
in  central  Nigeria.    These  are  the  Koran  school  (Mallam) .  which  is 
concerned  with  Muslim  religious  teaching,  and  the  age  grade  aasociatioos 
(?oon  polltikon) .    The  discussion  centered  in  the  complementarity  of  the 
two  systems  and  also  with  how,  between  them,  they  comprise  the  citizenship 
education  of  the  society.  > 

J 
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The  Koran  school  is  a  system  in  which  Individuals  who  have  acquired 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  the  Koran  act  as  teachers  in  Koran  schools.  A 
school  usually  consists  of  one  teacher  and  sometimes  as  few  as  one  pupil. 
^®  Mallam  may  not  be  paid  for  imparting  his  rellgioiis  knowledge.  The 
poorer ' depend  upon  alms  and  tips.    Koran  learning  begins  at  age  5-^6  and 
continues  into  adulthood.    While  some  Hallam  are  wealthy  and  hsany  are 
not,  their  common  feature  is  that  of  a  life  wlthoixt  manual  work,  and  a 
social  status  higher  than  that  of  the  ccsmaon  laborer.    Mallam  is  the  only 
Nupe  profession  not  motivated  by  material  ends.    People  will  sacrifice 
even  the  security  of  land,  of  the  meager  and  insecure  inccme  tl^^tT^'es 
with  Mallam.  for  the  sake  of  the  rise  in  ftjyrtus  accorded  the  leisure  class. 

Age  grades  are  local  associations  limited  to  about  30  members.  They 
continue  into  adulthood >  and  are  hierarchically  organized  by  types 
according  to  age.    Age  grsuies  cro&scut,  yet  parallel,  either  social  and 
political  groupings.    They  counter  the  separatist  tendenclSs^f  individuals 
In  groups  and  sustain  the  large  scale  integration  on  which  the  existence 
of  the  village  as  a  social  unit  depends^  .  ' 


^®  Wal^^  school  offers  promotion  to  one  social  ^'w*^ 
plane,  the  age  grade  association  practices 
promotion  in  the  framework  of  a  complex  scale 
of  steps  and  grades »    The  promotion  afforded 
by  religious  education  is  "real"  in  the  sense  ^ 
that  it  involves  social  privileges  in  adtilt  ' 
life;  that  practiced  in  the  age  grades  Is 
flctltioixs,  even  vicarious,  and  contrerns 
mental  readiness  rather  than  concrete  ' 
achievement,    (p.  205) 

Nadel's  point  is  that  culture  is  not  just  relevant  to  an  imders tending 
of  learning  and  teaching,  but  that  teaching  and  learning  are  microcosms 
of  the  culture  itself. 

.  An  alternative  view  breaks  culture  up  into  ctoss^ulturally  useful 
categories  rather  than  native  categories  like  Mallam. ;  By  so  doing,  the 
relevance  of  these  aspects  of  culture  can  be/ c<7mparatively  assessed; 
e.g.,  parents,  peers,  or  schools  (see  Harrp^ton,  1973)'.    However,  there 
can  be  dangers  in  returning  to  the' level  or  descriptl/on  of  particular 
cultures;  gross  stereotyping  and  oversimipf.ification.    As  an  exaiaple,  -the 
work  of  Burger  (1973)  distinguished^  ^igbt  domains  in  which  cultural 
dif ferences^ccur  chatl  have  direct  relevance  for  teaching  and  learning: 
cognition,,  affect ,  psythomotion,  communication  (language),  time,  social 
organization,  attitudes  toward  human  nature,  and  a  sense  of  environmental 
control.    Although  it  is  not  clear  why  these  are  chosen  and  others 
eiecluded',  a  search  for  cultural  differenc&s  across  such  a  rang^  requires 
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much  dverstmplif ication  i;o  tmk&  it  work..*  .The  basic  flaw  is  in  "the  lack 
of  ethnographid  cfecail  for  the  culture  described. 

The  (oala  thrust  of  Burger's  vhtk  was  to  examine  the  relevance  of 
these  cultural  dooains  for  understanding  education  in  the  Uhtted^ States. 
However,  functional  characteristics  quickly  take  on,  instead',  fixed 
status  characteristics*    Butger  discussed  the  first  three  domains' 
in  terms  of  thqir  relative  Isqportance*    In  this  way  stereo tjfpes  are 
created:      Anglo  culture"  emphasised,  cognition  at  the  expense  of  affect 
and  paychoflwtion  when  compared  with  "other  cultures."    He  qiKJted  M.  L. 
Wax  and  R*  Wax  as  saying  that  Anglos  expect^  school  to  prt^uce  a  hun^n 
being  who  is  "abstract,  theoretical,  rational^  ami  hence  deracinatea--^the 
academic  man  writ  lai;ge"  (Wax  &  Wax,  1968)..  No'^other  evidence  is  provided 
for  these  assertions.    "Other  cultures"  is  never  further  specified,  but 
In  the  artic^le  becoaes  synonyrojus  ytth  "certain  minority  |roups'^  in  t1ie 

r ted'  States  sociegcy.    These  groups,  it  is  implied,  place  more  emphasis 
affect  and  ps'ychomotlon.    This  leads  to  advice  suc^h  as'j 
\»  •       ,  ■  ■ 

The  (school)  teacher  must  be  willing  to  be 
^aiotlonai  Toward  the  minority  child  'more 
often  than  toward  an  Anglo- chlld^    (p.  10) 

Teacher  should  Increase  af  fective  and  ' "  ^ 

^  psychOTiotorlc  parts  of  educaclot^,  whether 
by  adding  'separate  periods  (devo&ed,  say, 
to  dance),  or  by  incorporating  t'hem  with 
V.      cbfinltion.  (o,^>l) 


I  do  not  know  how  all  ^mlnotity  cultures  came  to  be  swept  irito  these^  gtoss 
generalizations.    Certainly  ccbny  of  the  European  groups  ^em  inadequately 
r^koned  with.    Slmllarlyi'  a  confusion  (J!^  all  native  American  peoples, 
all  Mexican  Axaericans,  blicks,  Caribbean  migrants,,  etc. cannot  help  ^but 
lmped#^cultutfal  pluralism.  y   S        .  \  ^ 

paving  brought  this  kind  of  obfuscat^n  fj^  the  larger  »ciety  to 
what  should  have^  been  a*  professional  ^^i^lplln^d  discussion.  Burger 
turned  to  the  next  variable,  comoainlcation,  by  which  he  mean^  lahguage* 
We  are  told  that  "ethhlc  differences"  in  communication  show  themselves 

■  ■     '^j         '  . 


This  is  in  line  with  the  researph^iSF^olgir^  who  ^^scribed  the' 
Incraastng  lnter|||fngeabHlty  of^^e  ethnic  minority,  thereby  making 
it  feasible  to  Ignore  the  re.ality  of  the  diffeient  groups' and  if^ther 
to  dea^with  a  siioplifled  and^nohymous  "ethnic?    This  reduces  the  ' 
power  of  various  ^^oups,  makes  problems  Invisible^  and  generally 
reinforces  the  coi^?vatism  of  t^e  status  qud.  ^  (Dolgin,  ^1977^) 
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rlajty  of  mys»  Including^  dialects,  gesturas,  vocabulary;  the 
\social  context  o£  language^  and  blliogualjlsm.    Burger  attacked  the 
iaainstr^aia^x^altlon  that  Eugllth  .Is  synonys&oua  With, As^ricaa*    He  stated 
that  lis  ^£  the  population  ara  alti^^e  speakers  of  European  languages^ 
other  than, English  (the^sas^  people  so  hlzarrely  trWate4  In  his 'discuaalon 
on  cognition! aiul  that  an  eye n  larger  percentage  (not  specified)  %ear 
non-Eagllsh  toogu^  at  hoae"^(p«  13)»    He  then  quoted  Margaret  Mead  to 
pport  the 'position  that  trae  llteracj^  cjin- prtly  be  obtained  In  one^s 
ther  tongue  (quite  literally  dafitsiul  as  tHa  language  1ft ;^lch  their 
mother  sang  thfcn  to  *sle(i|>)  •    Aci^rdlng  to  Burger,  using  the  tMther  tongue  • 
offers  rich  opportunities  "for  o^lvating  childre^^    This  discussion  secaos 
extremely  shallow  given  tbfe  richness  of  •the  literature  in  linguistics  and 
bilingual  education,  but  ^  leave* it  to  another  chapter  in  this  series  to 
review  that  literature.     '  '  . 


'    In  Burger's  totlcept.ioiiB  of  human  naeure,  eultoires  appear  to  differ 
^i.^t'p  whethe^  they,  believe  human  na«;ure  tof  be  ba^lc^Lly  good*  For 
y£lurger»  thia  has  conaeque^ce^  for  the 'aooati|'of  latitude  a^low^d  childrb^n. 
Teachisrs  are  told  to  "be  sensitive"  to  su£^dif^erences/ '  Bur-ger's  vork,  ' 
!.    -     instead*  of  fostering  an  uJderstiadlng-xjf  the  functional  characteristics 
of  culture^  presents       with  at^ereotype  after  stereotype  that  lead  the 
reader  to  belle^^e  that  status  characteristics  are  inevitably,  ll^ed  to 
•     "         functional  characteristics;  '  -  » 

'  -la  reviewing  a  %rlde  range,  of  literature  on  a  wunber  of  cultural 

.  ^  va^ables-as  they  i^elaaa  1:o^rocesses  pf  sehoi.Ung,  At  wduld  be  p  - 

.  -  '  "        acinus  misunders tending  If  ijtf  ormatl^n  abou't  various  grotu>s  vere 

"ti^pTto  instruct  jet  mOr.^  s€eredl(ypeSy  .however  refined,  «^  Burger  * 
has  ddne«    The  reader  should  *r,aae^lb^„that  regardless  of  hoy  much  a , child 
may  be  like  ot he t\  children  becaus?,  pl  sharing  a  ctfitur either*  are  ^till 


eric: 


.   burger's  discussion  of  tl^ie  %is  about' .something  called  Latin  rime 
^^ich.he  somehow  Jsxt  ends  to 'all  ^on-cojipla^  culture"  groups),    this  .  9 
^  disc,us8jLon  concludes  with  the  singular  advice  to,  the  teacher  that  if  §he 
has 'an  appointment  to  see  the  ^rent  of  a  "non-c^p^^  culture"  School 
child,  fShe  [sic]  should.bri^ng  reading. material  do  that  phe^ll  not  be 
angry  if  the  other -person  arrives,  say  25  minuted-- late."  ■  " 

The  dlsimission  of  social  ^organization  is  replete  with  yet  more 
-stereotypes.  -"The  Anglo  social  organization  minimizes  family  and 
kin;  and  "diri)stiti»tas  'rational'  or-^'iastrusastltal'  assooiatldna,  such  ,  .  ' 

,  as.  fel4.ow  members  of  one profession'.    Bj)^  contrast,  most  othec  cultures  ' 
enlarge  their  aficial  pfganlzation  yia  kin^lp"  (p.  15).    We  are  told  that 
wfaen  ^n  HlspanK;  «?hlLd.  (now  , typify! rife  all  children  from  "simple  cultures")     .  V 
enters  the 'cla»8room  the  te'ather  "Smi:  encourage  such  child  to  sit  by^is  '    •  ' 
kl5  as  [sic  J.  fx  lends,  rather  than  by\^  signing  a  Seat  fro  him  arbitraariiy"  **! 
(p.  15).     >  .     ,  ^'  f 


ways  'la  which  he/s1ie  Is  like  all  Jpb^children  regar41ass  of  culture. 
That  Is,  he/she  'is  still  hua»nj|(B?to  learn,  able  to  think,  and 
able  Co  fell*    The  cultural' d^fixWWencias  we  have  been  describing  are 
siaall  comparAi  with  these.    <See  Cole,  Gay^,  Click,  &  Sharp,  1971, 
for  a  detailed  discussion  of  what  anthropologists  call  the  cognitive 
unity  of  mankijid.)  . 
#  *  '    •  * 

•  ,^  A  particular  child  is  like  other  children  in  many  ways,  and  knowing 

soBiethiug  about  the  culture  frb©  which  a  child  echoes  does  not  relieve  an  > 
educatpr  from  an  additional  obligation  to  know  the  child  as  a  unl<)4fe 
individual  and  to  respond,  to  the  needs  of  that  child.    The  detailejd 
information  about  culture  and/ how  to  gather  it  described  earlier  in  this 
chapter  is,  1  thinK^ important  and  valuable  for  educators  to  have,  Wt  it 
'is  not  the, only  information  that  th^  need  in  planning  their  actions. 

^  Implications 'for  Design  of  Learning  Experiences  . 

In  a^classrodo  at  any  level  frcsa  presthool  through  college,  cultural 
and  ethnic  identity  are  not  merely  matters  to  be  taught  as  subjeclfs  or 
Hiscipliries,  but  are,  more  important,  living  w^ys  of  coimminicating  and 
.     reJ^ing,  oti*  of  thinking  and  feeling.  'By  fostering  programs  that  easplicitly 
and  impli^iti^y  help  chtldra©  to  develop  such  identity,  one^  encourages 
them  to  contribute  to  and  to  perform  ppsitively  within  familiar  styles  of 
interaction  and  language.    For  social  and  aaotional  growth,  the  child 
requires  an  environment  in  which  his  or  ter  cultural  background,  as  well  . 

•  •  as  those  around  him/her,  are  understood  and  accented,  an  envirotaaent  ' 

in* which  he  or  she  can  participate  within  the  framework  of  familiar 
concepts  and  social  expectations.    Jo  provide  otherwise  Is  to*  risk  ') 

/withdrawal  and  alienation  on  the  j^rt  of  the  ci^ild.  '  Furthennor,e,  ^  I 

at\a  time  when  most  of  the  pupil's  actWities  continue  to  be  home 
UhdNsMwminity  centered,  «  program  that  takes  into  account  the  child's 
calturaJ^  and  linguistic  background  permits  him/her  to  c^tinUe  to  acquire 
knowl'^gft  about  tljfe^home  culture,  a6d  makes  it  less  difficult  for  the 
parents  to  contr^ute  to  thejcfaild's  education  at  hqme.    Such  a  mesh 
^      netween  school,,  hpipe,  and  community  must  be  encouraged  by'  all. 

Various  theories  in  psychology  "and  anthropology  tell  us  that 
parent^,  relatives,  and  others  in  close  contact  with  a  child  serve 
as  role  models  (see  Harrington,  1970).    If  there  is  a  sharp  difference 
between  the  model  presented  at  the  school  and  the  model  presented  In  the 
hOT^  and  in  the  community,  there  will  be  a  discontinuity  In  the  experiences 
of  the  cihild  and  possible  confusion  about  social  relationships  and 
expeistatlons.    On  the, other  hand,  if,  through  a  bilingual-multicultural 
appi;;oach^  ^parents  and  staff  members  from  the  same  and/or  a  different 
cultu?^ii4^ckground  as'the >c^ild's  participate  in^the  school  in  positive, 
ways  (instead  of  being  introduced  by  teachers  as  l3tereotypes) ,  then  the  ■ 


child  is  cauch  more  likely  to  be  able  to'  continue  his  or  her  identification 
.patterns  while  observing  and  slowly  adopting  new  fonos  of  interaction  and 
behavior;    Of  course*,  an  added  !tg»lvantage  is  that  parents  are  not  only 
able  to  Identify  with  and  support  that  school  px;:ograia,  but  are  also  able 
to  observe  the  instructional  , and  relational  techniques  being  used  in  the 
school  to'  foster  the  growth  and  developtaent  of  th^ir  children* 

"Bilitigual  education"  is 'the  use  o£  two  languages  (the  student's 
Jcirst  language  and, English)  as  tradia  o£  ^nstraction*  .In  defining 
'^multicultural  education,"  ve*^  follow  the  American  Ad^ciatlon  o£  Colleges  * 
for  Teacher  Education  11973  conceptualization  of  multicultural  education: 
'^Iticultural  education  is  Oinstriictioi^)  whitih  valueii  «  .  •  pluralism.  .  . 
Multicultural  education  affirms  that  schools'  should  be  oriented 
town^d  'the  cultural  enrichment  of,  all  children  and  youth  through  progirams 
rootad  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  cultui^al  alternatives. 
I^lti^ultur'al  education  recognizes  cultudial  diversity  as  a  fact  in 
As»rlcan  society,  and  it  affirms  that  this  cultural  diversity  is  a 
valfmble  resource^  that  shpuld  be  preserved  and  extended."  (p.  264)  s.  ^ 

'  "  ..       .  ■ 

Bilingual  ahd  mnlticultu^al  are  linked  concepts  because  language  and 
culture  are  clolely  linked  in  the  life  of  each  individual.    These  concepts 
are,  however,  not  synonyn^us.    Spanish*-*speaking  is  a*  linguistic  label, 
not  a  cultural  one.    People  whq  aie  Spanish^peaklng  oxay  link  their  . 
hjeritages  ,%rith  cultures  as  diverse  as  those  of  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Spain,  Ecuador,  Cuba,  or  Puerto  Ricoi    Furthermore,  all  of 
th€^6 'groups  differ  on  o^ her  cultural  variables  such  as  rural/urban  * 
differences  and  educational  attainment.    The  curricula  musr  contain 
bilingi^al/multicul^tural  materials  that  depict  this  diversity  v^thln,  as 
well  as  among^,  cultures.  >  ^  '  . 

•:  "  .  ^ 

\    Sound  education, i  then,  is  a  progr^im  of  inj^truction  that  consciously 
i^ses  multicultucai  values  and  maiie rials, 'and  structures  th^  activities 
and  the*  school ,  environment  ^In  such  a  way  that  the  child's  mtdticultural 
^awareness  wfll  be,. positively  fostered.    Culture  should  influence  pedagogy, 
not  simply  because  doing  so  prevents  psychological,  emotiooal,' and  social*^ 
conflicts  in  children^  but  for  a'  very  positive  reason:     it  can  have 
positive  adaptive  value  in  a  Sui^turally-plural  society  such  as  that 'found 
in  the  Ualt^^^tates.  .     '   ^  .  ^ 

Cultural  pluralism  is  cultural  diversity.    It  refers  to  differeno^s 
brought  about  by  group  norms,  differences  leading  td'  different  values  and 
behavioral  styles  among  various  cultural  groups.    In  a  culturally  plural 
society,  group  identity *is  .nourished' within  a  fraiaework  of  overall  social 
and  political  unit^;  attempts  to  minimize  group  dif feJretlce^  and  ^o  »^ 
achieve  "meHin&obt"  B|ddels  ^e  eschewed.    Harrington  (1978)  distinguished 
cultural  plurallsy<f rom  s^lal  sttatif ication  that  is  the' differential 
'incorpo<r|i'tion  (or  stratif icatipn)  of  various  populatlo^^^^tegories  into 
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A  * 

Che  opportunity  structure  of  the  society.    Thus  some  groups  are  prevented 
tvcm  achieving  the  sociM  and  econotaic  sta.tus  tHat  others  are  able  to 
achieve.    The  melting  pbt  has  heccaafe  a  pyth.  '  ^  * 

The  education  of  American  mlnority«^group  children  takes  place 
vithin  the^ context  of  oiir  stratified  society.    This  future  of  American 
life  has  consequ^^^  fojr  education;  for  example,  Ogbir(1974)  argued  that ' 
black  and  Mexicil^Mseridan  students  reduce  their  efforts  in  school,  tasks  \ 
because  of  the  level  of  ; the  rewards  they  expect  to  receive  as  adults.  We 
must  ask  what  differencas  in  children  we  can  reasonably  expect  through 
our  educational  innovatioiWp  given  the  everyday  reality  of  growing  up  in 
ah  economically  diserimiinated^against  segment  of  the  population*  i 
Asking  such  questioaa  will  both  prevent  us  from  Judging  our  seeding 
failures  too  harshly,  as«i  help  to  sharpen  our  ideas  about  what  the  school 
can  do  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  such  negative  external  forces;  Schools 
cannot  offer,  r^or  pretenji  to  offer,  a  total  cure  for  social  stratification. 
But  schoc^ls  must  do  a  better  Jojp  than  they  have  been  doing,  and  must  not 
themselves  contribute  to  a , reinf orcament  of  social  stratification. 

Isq)licatlons  of  our  cphceptualizatlon  for  deki^nlng  learning 
environments  Include  the  followihg^  ^ 

0 

»  ■  ■  . 

1.    Ue  need  to  increase  the  diversity  of  Questional 
eifivirqfnme'nts  in  order  to  increase  the  likeiihood 
tl^t  children  will  find  several  envirocmients  in  « 
whl.ch  they^  can  experiment  and  successfully 
fuhction.  '  .  ' 

—       2.    We  need  to  increase  the  aupber  and  the  diversity 
of  educational^ outcomes  sought  for  assessment  as, 
well  as  the  proceduxfes  for  measuring  them. 

« 

3.  We  tkeed  to  nurture  c:he  legitimacy  of  multiple- 
educational  cHitcomes  that  foster  cultural  * 
pluralism  without  reinforcing  spcial  stratification. 

4.  We  must  insist  on  curriculum  twdels,  curriculum 
definitions,  teaching  materials,  and  teachiiig 
approaches  thfifc  allow  for  ^the  examination  of 
what  goes  on  in  school  as  part  pf  a  larger 

(  context— the  resft  of  the' child's  a^ifa^  ^  ^ 

Wha't  are  the^specif ic  consequences  of  this  conceptualization  for  the 
teaching  ;ndteria$»  that  ^e  part  of  the  curriculum?    Before  this  question 
/can  be  answered,  the  idea  of  «  curriculum  as  a^set^sPf  facts  *to  be  learned 
or  skills  to  be  measured  must  fee  considerably  revised  and ^broadened. 
Grannis  (1973)  has  concluded fefter  much  research  that  it  is  not  the        *  - 

.   '  M  '  ^ 
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instruct  lotiaX  coot  eat  that  lH  tha  moat  iiaportaat  leataing  convsyed  in  the 
school;  rather.  It  is  tha  whola  atruct^a  of  thft  school  that  taachas 
studanta  about  tha  oatura  of  our  aoclaty,  thair  {Ksaaibllltlaa  vlthia  tha 
society,  and  tha  vays' of  coping'  individually  or  collet ivaly  with  given 
coaatralnts.    Ba  suggastad  that  the  extant  of  thk  student  a''*  control  or 
lack  of  control  over  such  aspects  of  th^  school  as  interaction  vlth  ^ 
peers,  choice  aiMns  tasks,  9pt^ions  in  the  mathods  of  fulfilling  tasks, 
and  access  to  fee^^ck  froik  instructional,  materials  wi^J^^  shape  students' 
expectations  concerning  their  ability  to  control  aspects  of  their  own 
lives' outside  of  the  school  and  in  the  future*    What  this  means  for  the 
developiaent  of  prograstmlng  and  the  selection  of  relevant  learning  materials 
is  that  content  should  not  supersede  process,  and  that  the  role  of  the 
anthropologist  in  providing  training  ami  technical  ^sistance  to  educators 
in  the  prdcessas  of  multicultural  eulucation  is  critically  important. 

Most  gefaerally,  va  have  argued  that  culture  muat  ^^Iways  be  tdkeo 
into  account  in  planning  education,  since  it  is  the  culture  that  defines 
vfhat  is  to  be  learned  and  how  it  is  to  be  learnt*    All  the  other  aapects 
of  human  diversity  discuss^  in  this  report  are  themselves  linked  tp 
culture.    Thus  culture  is  primary,  and  always  crucial  to  an  understanding 
of ^education.    In  the  more  restricted  purpose  of  this  chapter,  X  have 
examine  the  t»>re  limited  definition  of  culture  when  the  other  main 
effects  discussed  in  this  report  are  excluded.    The  status  and  functional 
characteristics  of  culture  were  examined  Jby  this  definition.    I  have 
showed  how  to  identify  functional  aspects  of  culture,  ^nd  have  argued  that 
these  «re  likely  to  be  different  from  culture  to  culture,  and  that  these 
aspacts  of  culture  require  careful  and  detailed^  ethn<^raphlc  analysis. 
I^'have  comsKinted  that  cultural  status  may  be  acceptably  invoked  in 
educational  planning  in  attempts  to  remediate  effects  of  past~*or* present* 
discrimination  through  dlffetentlal  treatment  of  pupils  on  the  basis^  of  . 
statud  characteristics  and  t^rmigh  cultural  heritage  programs  to*  improve 
negative  self-lmagaB  and  that, «f or  most  educational  usages,  culture 
as  merely  another  status  characteristic  has  no  place  in  educational 
planning.    Function^  characteristics  of  ctilture,  when  idetiStlfied  through 
the  techniques  describe  above,  are  found  to  he  Important  tV  educational 
-planning  in  any  crc^s^-cultural  or  multl-'cultural' setting.    However,  how 
educators  can  achieve  the  level  of* sophisticate  knowledge  called  for 
here  about- culture  without  full  time  recourse  to  anthropologists  is  a  \ 
quastion  not  adequaWly  resolved  in  this  chapter.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  7 

Language  Diversity,  Individual  Diversity,  and  Cultural  Diversity^ 
A  Review  and  Critique  of  Schas^  Theory  As  It  Applies 
to  Human  ComoHmication  and  Selected  Aspects  of  uinguage  Use 


Roy  0.  FreedliB 


Scho&a  theory,  as  a  generic  term  with  many  different iationa  and 
subclas8lfica|3:lons  to  be  noted  below,  has  a  long  and  venerable  history  dn 
psycho^pgy  C^eiso^,  1975,  1976;  Bartlett,  1932j  Plaget,  1»61,  1965; 
Rumelhart,  i:975),  in 'linguistics  (Chafe,  1977;  Fillmore,  1976;  Tannen, 
1979),  inJlnthropology  (Agar,  1979;  Bateaon,  19^72;  Opler,  i946,  1959; 
Werner,  W7Q),  in  sociology  (Goff man,  1974),  and  in  computer  science 
/  (Schank/i  Abel^on,  1975) •    the  above  is  but  a  selective  list  of  referehces, 
\but  its  length  and  diversity  addreas  the  importance  of  and  need  for  a  . 
aet  of  concepts  broad  and,  rich  enough  td  encompass  the  diversity  of 
human  behavior  that  it  is  intended  to  account  for*    In  many  wtysy  > 
the  notion  of  a  schema  as  a  large  organized; gest alt  for  describing 
complex  behavior  in  the  social/psychological  realms  has  been  independently 
arrived  at  in  several  of  the  above  disciplines.    Hence  the  diversity  in 
terminology,  wixich  I  shall  note  below,  is  not  surprising\  Tannen's 
(1979)  review  of  thia  literature  is  especially  clear,  and  I  shall  rely  ^ 
upon  it  especially  in  . tracing  the  several*  borrowings  that  do  ^ist  across' 
the  dist*iplinee  with  respect  to  schema  theory.  * 

^        The  variety  of  concepta  in  the  several  disciplines  includes  such 
^terma  aa  scripts,  plans,  vxgnette£,  gcenes.  f ramea»  Iheggs,  categorigationa ^ 
drewga^  and  module^.    Ross  <1975)  suggests  that, what  uaderlies  each  of 
these  many  terms  is  a  structure  of  expectation;  that  ii^  from  one's 
aicperience,  Isne  detects  r^ularities  in  the  world,  and  u^es  these 
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regularities  as  the  basis- of  a  cognitive  expectation  when  facing  new, 
events  and  experl-ences .    Although  individuals  anNyCommunicies  can  b> 
expected  to  differ. in  the  details  that  constitute  \^eir  expectations,  ' 
there  is  a  recurrent,  t'egularlty  that,  underlle^s  all  these  surf ace,,dif ferences. 
This  is  the  ^illty  to  cliscbver  recurrences,' and  the  ability  "to  remeinber 
and  use  these  recurrent  patterns  as  psycholtJgjLcal.  expectations  when 
encountering  new  evants.       _  ' 


Bartlett  (1932)  borrowed  extensively  from  Head  (1920)  in  discussing 
the  idea  df  a  schema.    What  is  most  impressive  is  that  ,even  at  this  e^rly 
date  thebrlsts  were  fiaref ul  to  point  ouCtthat  a  schema  is  not  a  static 
concept  t>ur  a  dynamic,  ^er-chanting  one.    Th^t  is,  even  though  a.  schema 
is  the  identification  of  an  e^l|onmental  regularity,  its  application  in 
the  real  wprld  requires  -that  the  schema  undergo  i:ottstant  change  in  order 
to  nmximally  fit  any  new  environment  that  the  person  may  find  himself/ 
herself  la.    Thl/  important*  notion' of  dynamic,  change,  while  retained  by' 
SUC&  theorists  as  Plage t  (especially  his  ideas  of  assimilation  and 
accommodation),  has  been  lost  to  several  taodern-day  computer  scientists, 
e.g.,  Charnlak,  1975,  who  indicates  "a  frame  to  be  a  static  data  structure 
about  one  stereotyped  topi^"  (p.  42).    One  can-  understand  the  need  to 
aJiiplify  the  notion  ol_a<itehema  In  order  to  program  the  vJst  detail 
'tplied  b3^a  scheaa/to^r ogr am  language ;  nevertheless,  -the  decision  to 
ike  the- concept.  dCati^  may 'in  the  long' 'rtin  defeat  the  original  purpose 
/of  |«plainatory  breadth  and  adequacy.  • 

Chafe  and  Sumelhart  were  in  their  tur^  influenced  by  the  early 
work  of  Bartlett.    Bateson'^s  (1972)  use ,  of  the  tferm  frame  later  influenced 
the  work  of  Hymes  (1974),  Goffman  (1974),  and  Frake  (1977).    A  particularly 
well  worked ^5ut  set  .iof  definition^  of  schema-related  terms  can  be  found 
in  the  book.by  Schaink  and  Abelson  (1975).    A  vignette  is  defiaetl  aS  a, 
labeled  action,  and  a  series  of  vignettes . clustered  into  separate  scenes  , 
comprise  a  script.    At  higher  levels  J^rlpts  may*  occur  in  ord^  to  ^ 
realize  plans .  which,  in  txirn,  are  a^|||tfls  of  projfe(?ted  actions  used  to 
satisfy  goals .    A  .theme  is  described  as  a  family  of  goals  th#t  tend  to 
occur  together  because  of  the  attributes  of  actors.    A  goal  ^.s  a  realization 
of  a  compot^ent  of  a  theme.  ^  '.  ' 

^e  .see  that  the  series"  o't  schema-related  terms  is  organized  roughly 
from  a  fai)^  precise  set  of  term^  to  a  more  open-ended  br^  less » sharply 
defined  set^f  terms.    The  interrelationship,  among  some  of  these  tertas, 
along  with  othetr more  detailed  terms,  can  be  seen  in  the  Schank  and 
Abelson  idea  of  a  restaurant  script.      ^       .  ^ 

SCRIPT:      ,        Name  (e.g. ,  irestaurant  script) 


TRAdK:  ,        ^  A  particularVversion  of '  a  script  (e.g.,^a  FrencL 
restaurant)  .  .  J 
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PROPS': 
ACTORS ; 

ROLES: 


SCENES: . 


Obj^cffs  in  the  restaursmt  •' 

ActoT  names  (the  participants  in  the  restaurant 
script) 


ENTRY 

CONDITIONS; 
RESULTS : 


Actdr  name,  role  name  (e.g.,  Mr*  Smith,  father 
of  Tony)      *  '  '       .    •  , 

Name,  partljil  order' sequence  of  scenes    (e^g*.  In 
a  restaurant  scifipt;  enter^,  examining  nienu, 
ordering,  eating,  payings '-and  leaving, are  six 
scenes  that  occur  usually  in  the  order  stated) 

Predicates  on  actors  (e.g.,  the  person  et^ering 
restaurant  is  hungry)  •         ,  *  ♦  . 


to 


Predicates  on  actors 
ip  satisfied) 


(e.g.,  the  person's  hunger 
\ 


Freedle  and  Ejafan  (1979)  have  pointed  out, how  this  example  of 
a  script  and  ITES  associated  terms  is  similar  In  spirit  to  terms. used  In 
sociolinguistics' that  define  constraints  on  how  particular  settings 
(props)  and  social  participants  (actors)  adopt  certain  speech  forms 
(analogous  to  a  particular  track  of  a  script)  in  order  to  perform  certain 
social  functions  (particular  entry  conditions,  goals,  and  results).  Ah 
early  discussion  of  these  sQciolingulstlc  con^traitats  can  b6  , found  in 
Ervln^Trlpp  (1964).  #        ^ *  1 

Tannen  (1979)  has  revealed  a  correspondence  between. some  of 
Mlnsky's  (1975)  work  on  artificial  intelligence  and  other  schema-related 
work.     For  example,  Mlnsky's  notion  of  a  fratae  appears  to  resemble  the 
Schank-Abelson  script  notion  sipce  a  frame"  is  identified  as  an  all-inqlusive 
term^for  represe^^iting  the.  data  concerning  a  stereotyped  situation..  Thus, 
the  6vent  sequences  of  a  birthday  party  (which  Schank-Abels*dn  would  tall  " 
a  script)  is  a  frame  that  contalcfe  ordered  expectations  af>out  objects  and 
setting.  .Four  levels  of  frames  are  distinguished:    surface  syntactic 
frames' (such  aa  S^rb  and  noun  structures),  surface  Semantic  frames  (which 
Tannen 'indicates  are  similar  to  Fillmore's  case  frames),  thematic  frtoes 
(%ln  to  scenarios),  and  narrative  frames  (akin  to  Schank-Abelson's 
sarlpts). 

^  m  * 

It  Is  clear  that -different  fields  of  inquiry  have  identified 
requrrent  regularities  of,  the  environment,  but  they  have  com'bined 
different  clusters  of  fihese  regularities  and  have  given  the  several 
clusters  different  names.    Although*  one  might  hypothesize  that,  the 
particul^ir  features  that  get  clustered  together  are  a  function  of  the 
interests,  Esethods,  and  goals  of  a  particular  discipline  at  a  particular 
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point  In  time,  one  nevertheless  gets  the  cfistinct  impression  that  these 
various  clusterings  are  quasi-random  groupings  that  depend  upon  the 
particular  examples  that  each  theorist  has  used  to  illustrate  the 
regularities  of  different  human  environments*    Perhaps  no  Single  theory 
can  ba  said  to  represent  the  "true^*  way  of  partitioning  the  environment*^ 
Indeed*  we  shall  see  below, that  there  are  probably  as  many  legitimate 
w£iys  of  partitioning  the  environment  and' noting  regularities  as  there 
are  different  communities  of  individuals*     If  each  community  experiences 
the*  environment  in  slightly  different  ways,  then  the  regularij^ies  that 
can  be  discovered  will  probably  be  different  *  and  the^ways  in  which 
different  levels  o^f  the  envirotmient  co-occur  will  tend  to  make  certain 
features  appear  to.be  more  closely  related  tor  just  one  group. rather  than 
for. all  groi^ps* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  essential  point  is  that  scheaa  theory 
serves  an  important*  function  in  accounting  for  the  regularities  of , the 
environiae^nt,  and  that  it  ^so  serves  as  a  description  of  the  kinds  of 
internalized  knowledge  that  individuals  bring *to  bear  i;i  acting  updn  the 
environment.     But  why  is.it  necessary  for ^individuals  to  construct 
schematic  regularities?    The  next  sections  explore  the  cognitive  basis 
for  ^schema  theory  and  then  develop  examples  of  how^:  these  schemata  .can 
differ  across  differrent  cultures.      Aiter  building^  a  case  for  how 
schemata  apply  to'  human  behavior,  it  will  then  be  argued  that  these  ^ 
concepts  apply  as  well  to*  a  '^articillar  behavior — that^of  language. 
Language  is  further  argued  to  be  an  ideal  source  for  isolating  the 
existence  of  sch^mj|ta  and  for  studying  how  schemata  function.    A  particular 
theme  that  will  prove  uaeftii  in  this  regard  is  the  phenomenon  of 
aiscommunication  as  a  paradigm  for  isolating  and'  describing  the  form  and 

 "  -  ^  ,  "  ,  ' 

^My  use  of  the  concept  culture  is  perhaps  old-fashioned;  I  prefer 
to  use  it  because  of  its  convenience,,  btit  With  the  following  qualifications 
The  more  modern  view  among  anthropologists  is  that  the'  use  of*  culture 
Implies  a  uniqueness  which^imply  does  not  exist;  instead  there  appears 
to  be*  a 'group  of  shared  features  which  are  common  to  all  groups,  but 
where  £he  specifit:  values-  taken  on  by  any  given  feature  may  vary  ai^ross 
group^^^**^^Sa- say  that  pne^group  has  culture  A  and  another  group  has 
cult^ure  8  is  to  obscure  the  comnK)n  underlying  features  (Gumperz,  Note  2).  . 
I  refitdily  acknowledge  the  good  sense  of  this  modern  view.  Hqwefver, 
given  some  oL  our  assumptions  about  schema  theory  and  behavior^  I  am 
tempted  to  point  out  that  this  view  might  obscurfe  one. of  oyr  behavioral 
generalizations:     extensive  exposure  to  the  habitual  routines  of  any 
group  tends  to  render  the  Ohole  pattefm  of  behavior  as  a  gestalt.  This 
does  not  contradict  the  nej?  anthropological  viw  inasmuch  as  the  features 
that  comprise  thte  behavioral  gesbalts  of  different  groups  may  have  much 
in  common. 


function  of  schemata  in  behavior.    Subsequent  sections  will  then  consider, 
the  application  of  these  results  to  educational  practice,  and  wii; 
furthe^  consider  extensions  of  schema  theoiry  as  it  relates  to  iuquiring  r 
systems  decision  theory.  •      ^  '        .  •     '  -  j  ♦ 

'    The  Cognitive  Basis  of  Schema        '  « 

Tfie 'geneifai  assertions  that  follow  are  meant  fco*  apply  to  many'       <  * 
aspe^ctq  of  b^avior.    After  presenting  these,  I  shall  further  argue  that 
th^^e  consfiraints> apply  to  language  behavior  in  particular..    We  need  this 
^^^nnect ion  because  language' serves  a?  a. rich  source  for  demons tratitig  the 
existence  of  these  schemata..    The  first  self --evident  fact  te  the  following. 
It  Is  impossible  for  our  brains  to, keep  track  of  all  the  nuances  that 
take  place  in  the. environment .     Psychologists  have  found  <Miller,  1956) 
that  we  can  handle  a  small  amount  of  information  and  can  m^ke  only  a 
few  decisions  p*V  unit  time.    How  then  do  w^  manage  to  suxrvive  in  this 
complek  world*?.      Part  of  the  answer  is  that  we  do  it  by  oversimplifying 
the  world.    WeVachematize  it.    Why  does  this-  work?    It  seems  to  wqrk 
because  the  World  is  redundant  and  somewhat  predictable V  ti^refore,  these 
schematizatdohs  very  often  lead  to  correct  and  workable  interactions  with 
the  environment*    The  only  decision  we  have  to  make  is  which  schema        ,  . 
appears  to  be  in  operation  at  any  one  time;  when  we  find  the  apparently 
correct *one  that  fits  the  current  situation,  all  we  then  must  do  is  to 
follow  out  the  familiar  steps  of  the  schema  in  an' almost  automatic 
way.    This  greatly  reduces  tlie  new  decisiona  that  have  .to  be  made  at  any 
one* time.     Furthermore,  with  a  great  4^al  of  experience,  we  oftdti  decide 
that  many  of  the  nuances  in  the  environment  are  not  important  for  every 
task  we  perform.  '  This  simplifies  some  of  the  complexity  still  ^re. 
Also,  we  humans  construct  highly  redundant  soiiiocuXtural  environments, 
possibly  in  order  to,  make  the  world  ev^n  mo^  predictable  |ind  less 
threatening;.    Our  social  structures  and  habitats  are  veVy  predictable  » 
when  one  grows  up  within  a  particular  ^culture  ^nd  has  experienced  the 
natural  groupings,  values,  and  norms  that  make  the  group-  function  smoothly. 
Such  organizations  hfelp  to  overcome  our  limited  processing  capabilities 
even  more. 

m  t 

Up  to  now,  I  have  suggested  our  human  ^imitations  and  how  this  leads 
to  schema  formation..   But  we  have  strengths,  too,  which  also  have  ianport 
for  schema  functioning.     In  particular,  with  a  gi;eat  deal  of  practice,  we 
afe  aljle  to  convert  ^ery  complex  tasks  that  originally  required  hundreds 
of  decisions,  piano  playing,  for  example,  into  virtually  automatic  tasks. 
Paul  Fltts  (1964)  was  an  ^early  explorer  in  this'^  realm.    He  found  that 
learning  the  early  phases  of  complex  tasks .greatly  depended  upon  cognitive 
abilities,  but  later  phases  of  these  complex  tasks  were  almost  totally 
dominated^  by  unique  variance,    that'^is,  the  tasks  were '  Hiarned  holistically 
and  functioned  automatically  as  isolated  ^.ackages  of  information,  this 


?  .         .  /        ■  ;  /■  ^  ^  ^  '  .  ^ 

is  another  way  of  saying  that  new  schemata  can  be  foi^fied-no  matte^  how 
complex,  aad  these  schemata  cy  he  s/^lected  for  their  general  usefulness^ ^ 
■  within  a  jyartlcular  culturai^D^pmimity .     "Hius,  even  though  we  are  cognitive^fy 
quite  limit^d^  In  our  computational  powers  for  novel  experiences,  nevertheless. 
If  we  are  give.n  ^  redund^r\t  cujifural  setting  and  a  great- d'eal  of  time,  Jwe     *  ^ 
can  build  up  an  arsenal  of  coiafsle^e  schemata  f or;-handllng  dll  the  useful 
functions  for  all  the  significant  settings  that  a  cultute  typically  , 
experiences.  '  The  rub  in  all  this  is  that  cultures  differ  in  what  they 
consider  useful;  hence  complex -schemata  cian  differ  across  cultural 
gro'ups.    As  we  shall  discover  bfelow,  these  differences  In  scheiuata, 
especially  'schemata  used  in  communic'^ion  proces^s,  will  be  the  source 
of  many  mi)^communications.         ^         *  ' 

'   The  general  conclusion  you  are  invited  to  draw^at  this  point , Is  .that 
oversimplification  pf  thg  envirotjment  is  inevitable;  our  finite  capacities  ^ 
demand  the  construction  of. cognitive  ^efiiB^ta  that  serve  to  bypass  an, 
information  overload.    And  even  though  a  lar^e  number  of  complex  schemata 
can  be  learned  and  u^ed  iif  an  almost  automatic  way,  error  is  stil*l       '  - 
inevitable,  even\within  a  conuaunity,  because  sch^atizations  are  gte^ssardly, 
incomplete'^reprasentatipos  of  the.  envlronmant.  ,   "  ^  - 

Some  Comments  on  Language  ^memata  and  tlommunlcatiye  Schemata,  .  ^• 

As  I  already  suggested ;^  the*;  facts  about  behavior  in  general  cap  al^o 
be  applied  to  language  in  particular  /  ^  Let»me  quickly  c6v6r  thes^vpoints. 
It  is  ;£mposslble  to*repr4^at  sftth  aiiy  language  all  the  nuances^  that  can  ^  ^ 
potentially  be  note^    Language  %a\  In  this  sense,. ^necessarily^ incomplete 
and  ambiguo\ia.'  We  tend  not*)to  noticje  the^ambiguit;y«of  language  for  as 
long  as  we 'operate  within  the  ^we'll-r^hearsed  nprms  of  a  particular  '  * 
language  community.     That  Is,  !>y  virtue, of  being  in  a  language  cTommunity 
for  many  years,  a  ^arge  ^^pertbire  of  complex  linguistic ' and  paralinguistifc  , 
schematafcan  be  learned,  and  can  come  ,t;a  function  in  .an  almostT  automatic 
wayii    '^^V?  linguistic  and  paralinguistic  norms  (intOn^tlorf  ttues,  eye-gaze 
patterns,  junctures  fqr  discourse  groupings,  etc.)  are  further  smoothly 
merged  with  sopial  conventions  and  values  th'&t  must  be  honored  in 
commtinication  withi^  a  community.    The  nation  of  comihumicatlve  competence 
(Gumperz  &  Hymes,   1972)  is,,  applicable  here.     Because  communities  differ 
in  how  S9ciplinguistic  competence ^ is ' realized  in  speech/  and  because 
language  is  necessarily  an  incomplete  representation  of  reality,  the  ^ 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  enror^in  communication  is  bound  to  occur. 
Hence  miscommuhications  across  cuiturW  should  be  more  prevalent  than 
within,  cultures.     Let's  conslder^dme  &f  these  example.  '  • 


7.7 


Comnmnlcatlon  Brfeakdown:  J3<^  Stresses . of  Culturea  in  Contact  ' 

One  might  naively  suppaae  thdt  serious  breakdown  in  communication 
occurs  onl/'when^ complicated  topics  ar^  being  discussed •    The  communicationl 
of  interest  V^low,  though, > are  typically  not  of  that  type.    In  fact,  the 
failures  in  qomouxylcatioa  lespecially  between  people  who  come  from  different' 
cultural  backgroands  (but  .all  of  whom  know  English)  often  inirolve 
sppe  of  the  dost  mundane  of  f^T^ics :    asking  a  question,  trying  to 
p|.pvide  helpful'  inf oxjiiation,  and  the  like.     It  is  also  worth  noting  <that  * 
the  individuals  who  are  inyolvfed  in  the 'communication  failure  are  often  ^-^ 
puzzled  a^  cannot  explain  w^jat  went,  wrong.    This  signals  the  largely 
automatic iferocesses  by  fc^icU  communication  is  effected  ♦    As  we  shaljl  se^, 
researchers  have  isolated  some  o^  the  largely .uncdhscious  and  kubtle  cues 
by  which  full-fledged  language  ectopmnity  mei^bers  carry  out  their  largely 
successful  co^smunicationfc.    Hepce,  when  participants  froisK' outside  this 
knowledge^  system  brin^  a  slightly  diffeyfat  pattern  of  subconscious* 
cues  to  bear  for  purposes  of  language  aom^ehen%lon,  mismatches  occur  * 
more  fpequently^    The, outcome  b£  th^se  ^piismatches,  unfortunately,  can 
often  be  unpleasant  shouting,  anger,  wild  accusations,  and  so  on.  >futual 
avoidance-  is  al  so  a  likely  outcome.  * 

f  Some  Sffiiple' Examples  of ,  Mlscomfflunication 

V.     ,  ■    ^      ^'  .  J 

An  Indian  bus  driver  neVly,  arriyed  ,on  the  job  in  London  wishes  to  be 
polite  and  efficient.    His  customer  steps  into  the  bus.    He  says,  "fccact 
chatngej  pleads."  ,  The-cuatome*  apparently  didn't  hear  and  asks  fpr  a 
^       repetition.    The  driver  iresponds  with,  "Exact  change  [pause],  PLEASE." 
*  '  The  tr&ifclonM  British  customer  takes  offense  for  what  is"  regarded  as  an 

attempt  to 'act  superior  or  to  be  cheeky,  even  though  there  is  nothing  In 
the  situation  that  worfld  make  such. an  interpretation  plausible.  In 
reserved  British  •c'ulture,  emphasis  is  avoided  unless  especially  necessary. 
In  the  Vidian  language, ' £he  emphasis  that  is  hete  achieved  by  pausing  and 
^  '  giving  emphasis  to.  the  word  "please'J  Is"  customary  in  achieving  clarification. 

.  A  mismatch  has  occurred.    Tlie  driver's  Job  is  now  in  Jeopardy.  Notice 
*\  ,Chat  the  outcom'e  of  the  mismatch,  while  not  sirgscrlbed.  Is  typically 

n-egative  as  it  was  above.    This  appears  to  "be  especially  so  when  tyo 
strangers  from  different  cultural  backgrounds  are  involved.     (The  example 
^  is  from  Gumperz,  1977.)  ^  ,  , 

Another  example  of  Interest  comes  also'^rom  Gumperz  (1978).  It 
involves  an  error  in  Interpreting  a  "flat"  Intonation  patt^e^n  used  in  '  * 
.  V         pronouncing  the  word  gravy,  again  with *negativ^  consequences.    An  Indian 
woman  has  been  hired  tb  serve  gravy  in  a  cafeteria  line  serving  British 
workmen.    The  British  worker  probably  expects  some  pleasant  chit-chat 
possibly  conveyed  through  the  use  of  a  dramatic  Intonation  of  words.  The 
worker  move's  in  place  and  approachei  the  woman  serving  gravy.    Decoruih  in 
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Indian  sociej^y  dictates  that  a  woman  ramalg  reserved  or  ''distant"  in 
Interacting  vith  atr^ngets.    To  accotapllsh  conflicting  d^maQds^  >«4ie  ^ 
merely  Inquires  about  whether  the  workman  wishes  gravy  by  uttering  a 
flatXy  Intoned  "^ravy.*'    Howevf^r^  this  puzzles  the  workman,  who  cannot 
decipher  the  Intonation  pattern  according  to  the  language  norms  of  his 
community.^  He  decides  that  she!  Is  trying  to^  insult  him.     Again,  a-  a 
mismatch  in  communication  patterns  has  led  to  a  negative  outcome  althougn^ 
other  options  could  have  been  invoked  to  avoid  a  confrontation, 

o  ,  ■ 

Nix  and  Schwars  (1979)  have  presence^  some  Intc^restlng  examples  of 
how  individuals  frcxn  the  black  subcultMre    in  New  York  City  differ 
frcMn  white  mainstream  individgiais  in  their  interpretation  of  sias^pXe 
passages*  •  TKey  presen^ted  the  following  passage  to  indlvi4»^lly  tested 
b):ack  students  In  their  New  York  cla^sroocos*     (Each' stiu^^t  had  to 
complete  '^he  passage  by  choosing  which  word  made  the  most  sens^  to  him  or 
her  at  the-^ehd  of  the  passage:    '*Sally  loved  anioials^    She  brought  home 
every  stray  animal  that  dhef  could  find,  no  matter  what  it  V^ok^d  like. 
He^  mother  declared  that  she  adoptexi'any  animal  as  long  as  It  was: 
A.  lively,       alive,        large,        lame.")        g  * 

Most  members  of  the  majority  culture  pick  option^B,  (alive);  members 
of  Che  minority  subcul^ture  tended  to  choose  option  A  (lively).    To  ' 
Investigate  why  this  happened,  an  extensive  interview  was  carried  out  by 
Nix  and  Schwarz  to  see  how  each  person  justified .his  or  her  choice.  f 

%  .  ^  ^  -  */ 

It  is  difficult  in  a  review  piece  to  do  full  justice  to  the  novel 
analysis  that  the  Investigators  bring  *to  bear  on  their  data,  but  the  gist 
of  their  findings  is  that  when  opftion  B  (alive)  was  chosen,  the  passage 
was  subjectively  ^organized  into  a  topic-cotnme.nt  discourse  frame;  but  when 
option  A  (lively)  was  fchosen,  it  wis  internally  represented  as  an' action- 
reactrioa  discourse  frame.    More  particularly,  choosing  the  option  lively 
rather  than  aljve  as  correct  was  justified  because  alive  repre^nts  a*  ^ 


.  Here  again  the  frequently  used  term  sub-culture  has  some  unwelctrae 
connotations — it  suggests  a' -  value  judgment  of  Inferiority  that  is' 
certainly  not  intended  here,  and  it  suggests  the  legitimacy  of  the  • 
notion  pf  .culture -•-see  foq^nojte  1  for  a  clarlf icatiop  of  the  notion 
of  culturfe.    Hall  and  Fr^edle  (1975)  suggested  that .  the  ±deai  of  an 

,  etqbedded  community  or  cult<ife  could  be  used  to  refer  to  such  minority 
indlv^^duals  as  black  Americans,  wh&rg^  t!ie  idea*"  of  an  encapsulated 
community  o'r  culture  may  be  used  to  'apply  to  native  Americans.   .But  these 
new  terms  may  orot  apply  ,to  th©  situation  of  every  ethnic  group— rather 
Chan  "prejudge  this  prqbiem,  and  b^c^iise  fh^se  new  te^tos  have  not  yet 

/gained  currency,  I  prefer  to  i^se  the Jnore  commo'nly  understood  term  . 
subculture  to  refer  *to  minor^Ltiy  communities.      '  # 

-     ■   ;    ^      ■  •  •     •       •     ■  V 
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truls©  and  should  be  rejected  oir"  that  basis.    But  the  majority  mainstream 
choice  of  a^ve  In  contrast  was  Justified  by  indicating  th^t  this        -  * 
represented  a  stance  of  hyperbole  and  exaggeration 1-   Thus  both  groups 

■evoked  re^isdnable  ^fiteria  for  justifying  their  choices,  but  the  frames  ^ 
that  helped  guide  their  original  selection  were  clearly  different •  To 
further  illudtrate  these  dl^fferences  in  interpretive  frames  the  students  % 
were  asked  whether  the  option  "lame'*  would  be  correct.*    Those  minority 
individuals  who^ originally  chose  lively  rejected  lame  because  it  is  not  a 
reasonable  behavior  for  sensible  people  to  waste  money  bringing  home  lame 
animals,  whereas  the  group  that  originally  chose  alive  accepted  the 
possibility  of  choosing  lame  because  "biinglng  home  disabled  animals  is 
humane  behavior  sanctioned  by  the  coBEmunity .'V  Thus  the  underlying  frames 
rfif ferentiating  the  two  groups  was  a  pervasive  sense  of  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  mChey.     It  is  more  difficult-* to  pinpoint  the  lErame  which  ' 
led  to  the  topic-comment  vesteus  the  action-*reaction  differentiation.  But 

,  it  seems'  reasonable  to  expect  to  point  to  the  different  c'liitura^  experiencei 
as  underlying  the  observed  divergence  in' choices  for  purportedly  the  ^ 
"same"  surface  utterances.    This  ^lustrates  very' clearly  that  langxxage  * 

^per  se  is  ambiguous  and  that  to  comprebetid  a  passage  we  must  necessarily 
initiate,  interpretive  frames, to  fill  in*  the'  infomation  that  Is  unstated. 
Clearly,  the  two  groups  have  filled  in  the  missing  'information  in  different 
ways;  hence,  they  must  hstvk  used  different  interpretive  framas.  in  order 
to  arrive*  at  different  J-ustif ications  for  their  choices.         \  ' 

Not  every  interpretive  difference  'is  necessarily  discovered  by    *  v 
contrasting  different'  culturally  basfed  groupil.    Even^  within -a  culti^re, 
deviations  from'  normative  use  can  be  appropriate.    For  .example,  Frak^ 
(1975)  suggests -tha^  on  som€  occasions  violations  of  a  carefully  prescribed 
rituals  are  used  to  conmunicate  social  n^ssages  such  as  solidarity  and 
humor.    Because  members, of  the  same  community  share  the  details  df  the 
proper  ritual  (i.e.,  have  iniernallzed  a  full  schema  of  what  it  means  to 
carry  out  ;he  ritual  in  con?ec^  f orm) ,  this  shared  knowledge  (shared 
schfemata)  forms  the  background  against  yrtiich  special .n^anlngs  such  as  ^ 
affection,  humox^,  or  hostility  cah.be  marked  or  called  attention  tcr.  Yet 
even  within  k  culilure,  such  deviations  frckn  the  norm  may  be  misinterpret-ed. 
This'  is  justv  another  way  of  demonstrating  that  languagje  forms  and  context 

necessarily  incon^lete  in  specifying'  the  f ulj.  indentions  of  the  ^ 
actors  and  speakers.    Miscommuriication  can 'therefore  occur,  albeit  les-s 
frequently,  within  .a  language  communit^t^  as  well  as  across  culturally 
different  communitiies,  whose' members  are  attempting  to  speak  the  "same" 
langu&ge.    An  extreme  case  could  tTiet^efore  be  made  for  claiming  that  no 
two  people  speak  "exactly  the  "same"  language  -  simply  because  the 
^interpretive  competencies  of  any  two  Individuals,  even  members  of  the 
'same  language  community,  are  In  apme- details  different.    This  extlreme 
case  can  be  justified  by  pointing  out . ttat  instruction  in  becoming  a 
member  of  a  language  commiOTltyj  is  never  complete  because  we  lack  the 
concepj:ual  tools  for  removing  all  sources  of  ambisfulty  from  our  attempts^ 
at  Instruction  in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  y 
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The  differences  among  individuals  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  concept  of.  personal  "themes"  (Agar,   1979).    Themes  are  similar  to  the 
notion  of  fram^  pr  schema,  but  Agar  restricts  the  idea  In  his  pajSer  to 
presumabLjr  represent  individual 'differences  in  world-view.    The  Idea  is 
that  the  personal  philosophy  anii  prevailing  tendencies  of  an  in4ivldual 
cause  him  or  her  to  make  sense  of  (interpret)  -the  situations  he/she 
encounters.     Prolonged  lnfot5mal  interviews  with  three  individuals  reveal 
striking  diff^r^ces  In  the  details  of  their  respective  them^.  The 
subthemes  used  by  the  first  person  highl3qghted  three  concepts:  (a) 
social  control  and  interaction  is  a  problem;  (b)  admiration  and  rd^ect  • 
if  the  socl^  other  demonstrates  knowledge,  and  (c)  social  control  is  a 
problem  unless  there  is  a  demonstration  of  knowledge,  the  coordination 
of  the.  first  two  themes.    Thus  all  three  subthemes  are  interrelated  for 
this  pers<ra.    A  second  perspn  wiio  was  studied  highlighted  social 
independence.    Yet  another  theme  highlighted  a  lack  of  social  independence. 
No  third  theme  at  the  same  "level"  had  yet  emerged  to  successfully  bridge 
these  two  contradictory  themes.     Itowever,  a  third  theme  at  an  unspecified 
"level"  did  emerge:    it  Involved  the  ability  tq  "talk."    To  this  person, 
talking  need ^ not  Imply  social  commitment;  It  is  merely  a  way  to  have 
social  contact  without  commitment.     For  the  third  person  studied,  the  k 
overwhelming  theme  In  most' aspects  of  the  interactions  involved  his 
Chlcano  identity.    This  dominated  the  characteristics  of  subordinate 
themes  such  as  family  life,  friends,  religion,  an^  occupation.    Thus  this'-  f 
third  person  had  evolved  a  hierarchic  system  of  main  theme  and  subthemes 
different  in  structure  from  the  first 'two  individuals.  "Undoubtedly  a 
study  of  all  individuals  in  a  particular  community  wduld  reveal  some 
striking  differences  In  the  organization  of  their  personal  themes  tWt     ,  T 
'aVfi  habitually  Invoked  to  interpret  and  make  sense  of  the  world  about 
them  and  their  interactions  with  the  world.     Such  Idiosyncratic  differences 
are  also  potential  sourc^^s  of  mlscommunication. 

Erickson  (Note  3)  has  written  an  important  pajper  concerning  the 
Siibtle  ways  .in  which  nonverbal  cues  of  ^e-^gase  can  create  the  source  of 
miscoiamunlcation  across  ethnic  groups.    Typically,  when  a  black  teacher 
speaks  to  a  black  student  he/she  maintains  eye  contact  while  speaking; 
while  listening,  each  maintains  only  sporadic  contact.'  Just  the'  opposite 
Holds  for  white  teachers  and  students;  that  is,  white  speakers  tend  to < 
allow  their  eyes  to  dart , about  whli^e  speaking,  but  when  listening,  they 
maintain  constant  eye,  contact.    This  .nonverbal  communication  habit 
would  seem  naively  to  be  unimportant  to  what  is  being  communicated  and 
how  l^t  is  being  interpreted;  but  the  naive  view  is  wrong.    When  white 
teacfher  and  black  student  were  comblncKl,  thelr^  "conflicting"  gaze  patterns 
led  'to  the  following  miscotfimunicatlons .     The  black  ^student  appeagred  to  be 
not  list^enlng  or  not  understanding.    T^ls  happened  because  the  gaze 
misriiatches  led  ro  a  popv  det'ectlon  of  the  speaker'^s  LRRM  (Listeners-Response- 
Relevant^-Moment ) .    This  >^s  a  signal  that  some  response  from  the  listener,^ 
the  black  student.  Is  ^pected  to  indicate  (for  example,  claar  understanding). 
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and  a  similar  signal  from  the  black  student  was  missed  by  the' white- 
teacher.    The  ultimate  outccjme  oi  the  miscommunicatlon  was,  as  before,  a 
^negatlye  interpretation.    The  'white  teacher  began  to  use  one  of  two  forms^  ^ 
of  hyperexplanatlon,  either ^talking  down  to  the  student  or  giving  repeaceJ  ' 
reasons  for  his  assertions.    The  student  Interpreted  this  to  mean  tl^at 
the  teacher  thought  he/she  was  stupid.    Again  miscommunicatlon  has/led  to 
negative  evaluation.  , 

•  ■  • 

,  Thfe  'raw"  material  out  of  which  a  culture  fashions  nonverbal' 
rapport-type  communication  signals  is  suggested  by  some  revletra  of  V 
Kempton  (Note  4,  manuscripts  undated)..   Synchrony,  at  the  .nji'cro level  is; 
demonstrated  in  the  following  wide  range,  of  behav-iorg :    when  someone 
speaks,  the  p€rson^exh:^bits'  self-synchrohy ,  ^Ich' means  that  the  parts  of 
their  body  move' in  synchrony  wlt^h  eath  othet  and  with  the  ,speedh,  Ther^ 
is  alsb  interpersonal  synchrony  so  that  a  speaker's  movements  are  in 
synchrbny_ with-  the  listener's.    Although  xi iff er en t  parts  of  , the  body  move  . 
at  different  speeds  and  in  different-  directions,  yet  they  chtinge  directibn" 
at  the  same  time,    Condon  and  Saftder  (1974)  have  found  self-synchtony 
even  in  newborns-    Kempton  also  reports  synchrony  in  prlmdtes.  Dyssynchrony" 
might  occur  in  monkeys  j^t  before  departure  from  the  group.  Dyssynchrony 
also  has  been  reit)orted  in  pathol^fcaj.  behaviors  such  as  schizophrenia,' 
aphasia,  epilepsy,  autism,  stuttering,  etc.    Most  importantly  for  its* 
cross-cultural  Implications  in  miscommuolca-tlon,  there  is  more  synchrony 
observed  between  members  of  the  same  Subculture  including  mothers 
and  their '  Infants,  and  men  and  women  of  the  same  ci^lture.    Once  Culture 
superimposes' obligatory  patterns  on  some  of  these  movements  (e.g.,  to  .cue 
an. Intended  interruption  or  the  like)|  these  subconsciously  processed 
contextualieation  cue^  become  part  of.  the  interpretative  apparatus  that 
can  lead  to  sucCessful  communicative  interactions  or  to  puzzlitf|f  unsuccessful 
miscommunications,  as  between  membiers  frojn  different  subcultures. 

With  respect  to  educational  settings 'one  may  detect  an  example  of 
.how  di/ferent  patterns  of  synchrony  may  alter  the  qxialityof  teacher-student 
interactions.    Byers  and  Byers  (197^)  studied  phe- nonverbal  inte;ractlons 
between  a  white  teacher  and  two  black  and  two  white  4-year-old  girls. in  a 
nursery  school  setting.    The  teacher  appeared  wlMing  to  Interact  equally 
with  all  students.' ^  But  of  the  two  most  active  students  (one  white,  one 
black)  only  one*  was  more  successful  at  catc^iln^  the  attetitlon  of  the  \ 
teacher,  the  white  student.    Eight  out  of  14  at^tempts  were  successful  in 
catching  her  attention;  but  for  the  black  child  only  4  out  of  35  attempts 
to, attract  the  teacher's  ey^  were  successful,  'is  th:^  an  example  ^ 
xjt  ml^smatched  jtatterns  of  synchrony?  ^It  seems  lilkely  for  the  following 
reasons.     The  white  child  timed  her  glances  during  those  moments  when  the 
teacher  was  most  likely  to  notice  her;  but  the" glances  of  the; black  child  * 
were  timed  when  the  teacher's  attention  was  focused  elsewhere  so  that  she 
did  not  redllze  the  , child         a.ttem^tlng' to  Interact .    These  researchers 
also  report  what,  can.be  labeled  here  as  an  exampl^of  affective  asynchrony. 
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The  white  student  apprpached  the  teacher- at  times,  which  "^laturally"  led 
to  the  teacher's  touching  or  hugging  the  child  ,or  having  her  sit  on 
teacher's  lap.     But  the  black  student  made  ^Inappropriate"  (asynchronous) 
moves  at  crucial  moments*    This  resulted  ifi^lewer  nonverbal  expressions 
of  affection.  '  ^  - 

While  Agar's  (1979) /study  reveals  persistant  themes  (schemata^) 
at  the,  level  of  individuals,  Tannen's -(1979X  study  reveals  that  t;^'ere  tend 
to  be  persistent  themes  for  many  members  of  a.  particular  culture •  These 
prevailing  thraies  affect  what  significance  is  attached  to  evexryday 
events^  such  as  taking  a  bike  ride  past  an  orchard^  encotintering  other 
individuals  along  the  way,  and  the' particular^ Import  of  transfei:ring  food  ' 
ttetas.    Of  Tann|n*"s  many  findings,  the  most  relevant  here  in  contrasting 
Greek  artd  Ammttxan  groups  aVe:     (a)  An^ricans  ccMn^nt  on  the  film 
that  they  have  seen  by  explicit  reference  to  th^  film  as.a'frame  for 
guiding  many^  aspects  of  their  interpretations;  the.  Greelcs,* however , 
seliiom  referred  to  the  ^  film  per  se  in  .their  comments;   (b)  there  is  a  v 
strong  moral  framework  ln<roked  in  commenting  on  the  film's  act;Lons-  by  the 
Greeks,  but  this  is  infrequent  amo.ng  the  Americans'  comments;  (c)  Americans 
overtly  remembered  jMire  details  than  the  Greeks  in  one  ''falling'  sequence. 
Tannela  suggests  l;hat,  in  >thls  last  finding,  the  omission  may  be  tied  tO'\ 
the.  Greeks'  tendeijicy  to  interpret  events  and  ignore  details  that  did  not 
fend  themselves ^o  this  interpretation. 


"raw'' 


Here  we  see'  that  frames  exist  at  many  levels  that  filter  the    *s.-  ^ 
data  of  the  film  Into  a  prevailing  way  of  organizing  and  making  ^ense  of. 
sequences  of  actions.    Such  different  orientations  may  lead  to 
mlscommunlcatlon  when 'f Irs t--generation  Greeks  come  to  America, 
-   learn*  Englfsh,  but  persist  in  'using  these  older  interpretive  frames  ,to 
■    decide"  what  ^3  IflH^^xrtan^  to  talk  about  and  how  one  should  realize  this  in 
speech.  .  Tannen  is  c^i^Twntly  engaged  in  analyzing  data  relevant  to  this 
last  point  # 

.  ^       Chafe  (^977)  suggests  that  there  are  wide  differenc'es  in  hdw  cultures  , 
\       choose  to  Structure  details  about  a  topic  and  how  they  make  summarizing 
statements  about  the  same  topic.     In  conversation,  he  suggests  that  in 
Anglo  culture  people  tend  to  begin ^  summarizing  an  event  and  then 
^      giving  details*    The  Japanese,  thougnV  typically  build  up  the  details  and 
then  present  the  summary  a-t  the  end.     Such  differences  across  speakers 
may  contrlbut?^  . to  disorientation  or  possibly  impatience  (e.g.,  "Get  to 
the  point,  will  you?").  .  '  ^ 

•     ^     Gjimes  (Note  4,  personal  communlcatitjt^)  has  indicated  that  a  difference 
in  style  exists  even^ln  Anglo  culture  among  the  various  scientific 
disciplines  In  how  they  report  their  , findings •    He  suggests  that,  the 
.  rhetorical  structure  of  articles  in  sociology  and .anthropology  ar^ 
oftentimes  different  fi^om  that  of  linguistics #    A  linguist  tends  to  put 
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his  conclusioosj first  and  then  gives  details,  >much  like  a  mathematician 
who  presents  hig.  theorem  first  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  it,  Wiereas 
anthropologists  discuss  th6ir  methods*^  and  reasoning  near  the^end  of  their 
papers.     Such  differences  can  create  problems  in  smooth. communication 
across  disciplines  •  '  \  "  ' 

'  f 
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Some  Patterns -of  Conmunlcatlon  Among  Native  Americans        '  '' 

Additional  evidence,  concerning  cultural  frames  that-, create  cOmmunlGatlon 
problems  .across  membeffs  of  different  language-culture  groups  comes  from 
an  early  paper  by.  Cdzden  and  John  (1971)'.    Teachers  often  regarded  Indian  - 
children  as  "shy"  and  "reluctant  V&^tTalk'."  ^  in  the  Anglo  culture  this  ' 
might  be  interpreted  negatively  as  possible^  evidence  of  retarded  langxiage 
development  or  psychological  problems.    The  same  behavior  in  Indian 
children  probably  has  another  explanation.    Apache  Indians  consider  it 
foolish  to  talk  a  great  deal.    Cazden  and  John  Indicate  that  in  the 
Sunrise  Dance  representing  the  comlng-of-age  of  young  girls,  the  girl's 
grandmother  places  her  hand  over  the  girl's  mouth  to  indicate  that 
silence  is  a  virtue.     In  their  literature  review  (also  see  Cazden,  John, 
&  Hymes,  1972,  pp.  331-394)  they  indicate  th&t  Navajos  freeze  up -when 
looked  at  directly'.     Teacjjers  might  respond  to  the  Indian  child's  bowed 
head  (avoiding  gaze)  with  such  inquiries  as  ""What's  the  matter?  Can't 
you  talk?    Dyn't  you  even  4aiow  your  own  name? In  addIti.on,  it  ha^  been 
reported  that  Navajos  do  not  prefexr'  to  con^nt  off  a  topic  unless  they 
regard  themselves  as  highly  ^>roficlent,  in  it;  to  speak. -prematur^y  o^  a 
tofic  not  fully  mastered  is'  considered  a  breach  of  Intelligent  behavior. 
Anglos,  of. course,  have  a  different  orientation  since  they  regard  practice 
as  a  prerequisitfe  to^  obtaining  tAl  mastery.  |ln  other  words'/  a  mismatch''  ' 
in  ruJ^es  conc'ernlng^  when  it  is  proper  to  talk  exists  across  feeveral  ' 
Indian  cultures  in  comparison  with  AUglo^  culture..    Furthermore  a  mismatch     *  , 
in  presuppositions,  concerning  the  role  9f  practif^e  as  a  necessary  step 
to  attaining  full  mastery  of  a  topic  also  exists.    Both  of^hese  misii^tches 
typically  create  negative  assessments  on  the  part  of  ill-informed  t^achei^ 
when  faced  with  Indian/ x:hildren  in  their  classrooms,  even  though  h  ztiqs^y 
examlpation  of  the  sources  of  the  miscommunication  reveals  that  negative 
evaluation  is  probably  unwarranted  .•  >^      '    i,  ,  . 

Philips  (1972)  studied  the  speech  behavior  of  Indian  children  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom.  , In  their  community,  interactions'  among  ' 
participai^ts' do  not  recognize-" the  Anglo  distinction  between  a  performer 
and  an  audiance.    Furthermore,  there  is  no  clear , sense  of  "leader"  of  an 
activity  (s&tth  as  is  assumed  for  the  role  of  "teacher"  in  an  Anglo 
community).     Instead  each  person  decides  the  degree  to*^wh-ich  he  or  she 
will  participate        the  activity  at  ha^d.    All  who  are  present  are  free 
to  participate  If  they  so  choose.-,   In  the  Anglo  classroom  studies  by 
philips.  ( 1972) ,  however,  there  are  four  types  of  Social-participant 
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structures,  some  of  which  mergd  with'the  sociocultu^al  rules  of  the  - 
Indian  childr^an  and  some  of  which  violate  these  norms.  ^The  four  structures 
are:     (a)  The  ^acher  Interacts  with  all  the' students ,  and  it  is  always  ' 
then  teacher  who  decides  whether  to  talk  to  just- one  person  or  to  all,  _ 
Also,  a  response  from  the  student  .Is  obligatt)ry  and  not,  a  matter  of 
individual  choice.    This  clearly*  violates  Indian  no^ttas.    When  the 
Anglo  norms  are  violated,  the  child  is  probably  l^eled  as .  "hostile"  , 
or  "uncooperative ^"    ,(b)  A  second  structurfe  used  in  the  classroom 
involves  the  teacher  Interacting  with  only  a  subset  of  the  class, 
such  as  special  reiading  sessions.    Participation  is  miandatoryi  and 
individuals  are  ^expegpted  to  perform  v«rbally  and- singly  rather  than 
in  chorus.    The  main  purpose  of  this  structure  is  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  an ' sissies sment  of  how  much  the  student  alrea4y  knows  of  a  certain 
skill.    Hencei  it  presiippbses  incomplete^ma€ tery  of  a  field,  and  also 
presupposes  t^hat  individual  responses  wfll  reflect  incomplete  mastery. 
This  cJJtearly  violates  Indian  notros*    Violation  of  the. Anglo  norms  in  such 
a  case  probably  results  in  a  student's  being  labeled  as  Incompetent  tfith 
respect  to  the  knowledge  domain  being  assessed,     (c)  The  third  classroom 
structure  consists  of^  all  Students  working  independently.    The  teacher  is 
explicitly  available  to  help,  and  this  h^lp  is  forthcomix:^  if  the  student  ' 
requfests  or  initiates  the  interaction.    The  other  studentsdo  not 
witness  th^  details  of  the  student-teacher  jlnterpctipn.    This  pattern, 
does  not  contradict  Indian  norms  for  inteVaction.'  \  M)  The  fourth  interaction 
structure  (which  occurs  infrequently  in  upper  {Primary  grades  and  very 
seldom  in  the  lower  grades  I  is  also  consistent  with  Indiaa  interaction 
honris.     It  involves  the  students'  being  divided  Into  small  groups  "fliat^ 
are  run  by  members  of  the  group  for  the  purpose  of ^ special  "group  projects  J' 
The  teacher  is  still  available  forr supervision  if  required. 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  dftj&diled  ethnographic  studies        the  .  - 
actual  nature  of  structured  interaction  in  these  *'*naturalistic'*  settings  .  ' 
within  and  outside  the  classroom  clearly  places  Indian  children,  at  a 
disadvantage  in  terms  of  maximally  'benefiting  from  classroom  activities 
that  are  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  norms  instilled  In  the 
childr  en  from  birth  on.  *  NotJ  only  does  it  f  ail  to  provide  them  with  an 
optimal  mean^  for  instruction,  but  it  also  alienates  them  with'  frequent 
negative  evaluations  given  them  by  nonunderstanding  but  well-meaning 
teachers.  ^        >         *  '  - 
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Weeks  (Note  5)  has  presented  a  wealth  of  information  concerning 
different  pattern^  of  language  upe  among  Yakima  Indians  that  help  to 
clarify  additional  sources  75f  miscommunication.    "phe  ^lat^ive  language  ' 
of  Takima  children  is  English.    Yet  school  personhel  diotapdain^d  that 
thec^e  childrea  seemed  to  havte  "language  problems'*  erf-  a  largely  unspecified 
nature.    Data  analyzed  ^y  Weeks  'contrasted  Indian ^children's  use  of 
language -with  non-Indian  children  who  lived  on  *the  Ygkima  Reservation  and 
also  contrasted  both  wlCh  non- Indian  children  from  Palo  Alto,  California. 


.AiQoag  the  important  findings  ate,  the  fo4.laid.ng.'   Answers  to  <iue8tloas 
are  not  o^jligatory,  as^it  appears  to  .be  in  Anglo  culture .    A  question  may 
be  answe^red,  perhaps  at  a  later  time.    The  typical  pattern  of  Question, 
Answer,  Confirmation  (as  In  "Whaft  time  are  we  to  leave  ?'V  "At  6."  '-'OK.") 
.16  therefore  atypical  in  conve^g|^tons  w*tit  these  Indlah  chil4ren.  /, 
Furthermore,  when  they  do  at^s^^r^  questions,  it  is  of  ten  in  the  form  of  a** 
.question.    There  Is  Strong  reslstenc^  to  admitting  to: partial  or  no 
knowledge;  hence  these  children  typically  will  not^aaj^  "I  ddn't  know." 
(It  also  helps  to  explain  why  they  tend  to  answer  a  .question  with  a 
question.)    Yet  this  phrase  is  very  common  among  Ang-lo  children.  This 
appears  to  be  related  to  our  earlier  comments . concerning  the  Inapproprlateness 
« of  speaking  .when  one  hasn't  fully  mastered  some*  topic*    Indian  children 
are  also  not  inclined  to  guess.  ,  They  would  lose  face,  if  their  guessed-at 
answer  proved  to  be  wrong.    This  again  Is  related  t6  -community  norps. 
,«htch  govern  when  one  should  speak  on  a  topic,.    Guessti^,  however,  is  a      *  - 
f requent  f>c'curremfe  aanpng' Anglo  stud^ts,-ana  Anglo  teachers  appear  to 
encourage  it.        ,^  ,  "  . 

Weeks  report#^fthat  for  the  language  tasks  which  she  usted  to  explore  ' 
differences  in  Ikngu^i^  use  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  children  the 
/ollowing  emerges,  v^^,  Indian  children  depart'  from  the  stimulus  pictures 
more  and  spe#l|  abo^^^M'ate*i  personal  experiences.     In  presenting  these 
experiences,  they  oi^p^quo4:e  previoi^^s  conversations  In  what  appears  to 
be  verbatim  form,  thus- giving  a  narrative  register  foxm  to  their  comments— 
e.g.,  "Grandm^  said,  'Tonony's  going  to  get  that  boat  and  take  us  *a  ride 
on  there.    Waa&aay  o^t  there."    ^"Where?"    "Waaaaay  out  there."  [All 
produced  by  the  sas^  student.}  ^ 

'  ^.  .    «        ,  ■ 

The  Yakima  children  Qfteti  appeared  to  take  control  of  the  conversation  • 
by  staking  questions  of  the  teacher.    Anglo  children  rarely  do  this  since" 
It  is  assumed  to  be  the  role  of  the  teacher  to  ask  questions.  'Many  of 
the  questions  asked  by  the  Indian  children  were  of  a  personal  nature;  ' 
Anglo  children  seldom  aske^s^j^fsopal  questions.    The  Yakilna  children 
interpret^  the  interview  as  a  friendly  visit,  whereas  the  Anglo  children 
asstm»e«r  that  there  was  a  special  purpose  behind  the  i^n^t^w  ("What  ^m  I- 
su^p«sed,  to  sjay?").    Anglo  chiWren  regularly  corrected 'the  teacher  if 
the  teacher  appeared  riot  to  understand  something  they  said.  Indian 
children  did,  not  correct  th§  teacher.    Also/  Indian  children  did  not 
interrupt;  in  contrast,  the  Anglo  children  , and  the  non- Indian 
children  at  Yakima  often  interrupted  the  teacher.  •        >  ' 

In  terms  of  distribution  of  -summary  comments  versus  details,  ■ 
none  of. the  children  who  were  studied  in  the  interview  summarised 
as  an  adult  might  sunrnjarize.    Ye€  the  non-Indian  children  listed,  details 
in  the  pictures  and  began  withoufr  any  prompting  by  the  teacher.  The 
Indian  children  studied  here  picked  up  a  picture  and  waited  for  the 
teacher  to  say  sdmethlng.    When  speaking,  the  Indian  chlldreri  often 


\ 


prtoj^cted  what  might  happeh,  ^Aereas  the  Anglo  chi^^drea  spoke  erf" what  was 
directly  in  the  picture.       -     ^  ^ 

It'  is.  clear  tha^.t^jiere  are  ccHaplex  presuppositipti;?  behind  thj^Ve 
conversations If^one  cajmot  specify  tthat  th^y  are,  an  Anglo  teacher  is 
likely  Co  misinterpret '  the  motiva^lojas  ,^jftted  significance  ^of  the  Indian 
children's  statements.     Such  a  teacher  is  likely  to  feel  ignored  (they 
don't  acknowledge  questioqfli) ,  or  feelT  their ^  authority  has»been  .usurped 
(they  be^in^ asking  the  teacher  questions),  or  feel  that  they. don't  stick 
to  tha  point  (they  project  what  might  happen,  and  they  use  a  narrative 
^story-telling  mode  rather  than' just  list  facts).    Yet  al\  these 
misjudgments  represent  a  faiJLure  to  apprecia^te  how  cultures  differently  , 
frame  events,  atid  differently  frame  when  it  is  proper  to  speak  and  how 
one  must  present  the  information. 

Selected  Aspects  of  Bilingual  Classroom  Interaction 

,  'hie  interesting  reports  and  studies  authored  by  Laosa  (1975;  ^979,  ' 
in  press,  a;  1^79,  in  press,  b)  ot;i  qlassroom  interaction,  especially  for  - 
Latino  populations  in  various  regions  of  the  United  Sta4:es,  also  revetal 
subtle  patterns  of  discrimination.    Many  of  the  studies  cited  (see 
footnote  onv the  first  page  of  this  chapter)  appear  to  show  more  obvious 
evidence  of  overt  discrlmina^iqn  based  on  ethnic  differences.  Racial 
prejudice  functions  as  a  characteristic  ot  the  indlvidua^.,  in  this  case 
classroomr  teachers,  and  so  is  relaCed  to  Agar'^  C1979)  idea  of  pe^rsonal 
theme.    Prejudice  fixadtions  aa  a  selective  filter  affecting  how  the 
external' social  world  is  perceived  and  how  it  is  to  be'  responded  to. 

Rubovlts  and  Maehr  (1973^)  studied  teachers'  interactions  with  ^  ; 

i^Arfiite  and  black  students  in  seven th-*  and *eighth«-^rade  classes.  Black^ 
students  were  treated  Iqss  positively  th^n  white  students.     In  one  ^  . 
experimental  variable  (the  random  labeling  of  students  as  gifted  or 
nongifted),  the  surprising  finding i|ms  that  black  stude^nts  *whd  repeived 
the  rand9m  label  of  gifted  ware  subjected  to  irore  discrimination  by 
teachers  than  black  students  who  were  randomly  labeled  as ; nongifted i 
These -researchers  al^o  found  that  teachers  who  were  rated  high  on  • 

»  dogmatism  (a  rating  reflecting  an  authoritarian  outlook  on  life  and 
intolerance  towards  those  with  different  beliefs)  tended  to  encourage 
their  white  students  but  ignored  the  black  students.  ^ 

-  Jackson  and  Cosca  (1974)  examined  classroom  interact;,^^^^,  involving 
Mclean  American  and  Anglo  students.    Elementary  as  well  secondary 
"Schools  were  studied.    The  results  in  general  showed  th^t  teachers 
pr^alsed  and  encouraged  An^lo  students  more  than  Mexican  American  students. 
Teachers  responded  more  positively  to,  and  used  wore  of  the  ideas  suggested 
by,  their  Anglo  students  than  those  -suggested  'by  the  Mexican  Americana* 


.  \'    •      •  / '       '  . 

Cofflblning  all  th^ee  posltiv^  teacher  behavior  ratings  (teacher  accepts 
8tudeat's  feelings;  teaches  praises.  "studei|tj  teacher  accepts  student 's--' 
ideas),  it  was  found  that  the  Anglo  studehts  received  402  more  positive 
feedback  than  did  the  Mexican  Ametican  spudents..  Teachers  .asked  Anglo 
students  21X  mora ' ^ue^t ions  and  spent  23%  more  time  talking  to  their 
,  Anglo  students..  '  ^  $ 

'  * 

Xz\  addition  tt>  ethnic  background,  socioeconomic  l^vel  interact'5  with 
teacher  ^behaviors  .^  Higher  SES  children  tend  t;o  receive  most  of  the 
teacher's  praise,  while  lower  SES  children  get  more  critipism  (Davis  & 
Dollard,  1940).    Academic  achievement  Interacts  also  with  teacher  behavior 
High-achieving  students  receive  more  favorable  comment's  from  teachers  ' 
'(Heller  &  White.  1975).     Brophy  and  Good  (1970)  found*  that  high-arhl^ving 
studfents  initiated  more  interactions  wl&i/the  teacher,  most  teacher 
critici^  was  addressed  to  boys  in  low-achievement  groups'f  teachers 
d^^detl  ^nd  praised  quality  performance  more  from  the  high-achieving  - 
'JilH^rom  the  low-achieving  students.    Also,  teachers  provided  less 
HMpck  to  the  aow-achieving.  students.  / 
J  *^ 

Uosa  (1979,  in  press,  a^  -1979,  in  press,  b)  has  pointed  oTit 
that  Mexican  Americans  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage-  iti  the  average 
classroom  situation  ^jecause  they  embody  all  of  the^  characteristics  that 
previdua- research  has  shown  leads  to  poor  interactions  of 'teacher  and 
student.-  Among  thesg^^raqteristlca  are  (a)  difference  in  ethnic    .  • 
background,  (b)  iikalihpjbd  of  speaking  a  nonstandard  English ' dialect ,  (c) 
low  achievement,. and  (d)  Jower  soaioeconomic  status.    Because  of  this,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  when  he  indicates  that  40%  of  all  Mexican  American 
students  in  the  Southwest  never  complete  high  s€;hool,  whereas  this 'is 
true  for  only, i4Z  of  the  Anglo  population.    Laosa's  resemrch  on  teacher- 
Sjfudent  interactions  for  minority  student  populations  docun»nts  the  exact 
nature  of  unfavorable  teacher-student  interactions.    Some  of- his  mos't 
Interesting  findings  are  that. a  student's  language  dominance  (Spanish  or 
English),  rather  than  the  student's  ethnic  g^up  membersh4,p  per  se,  was 
the  primary  source  for -eliciting  a  teacher's ^disapproving  behaviors.' 
.This  interacted  yith^age  in  the  following  way.     For  non-English  dominant 
students,  there  was  an  increase  from  IclndergartSn  to  second  grade  in  the  • 
number  of  disapprovals  given  by  teachers.    However,  just  the  d^posite  was 
true-  (.a  decrease)  for  students  (both  Anglo  and  Mexican  Ajoerican)  who  had 
English  as  their  dominant  language.    Laosa  sketches  the  long-teirm  conseque 
for  non-English  dominant  students.     Increasing  rate  of  discouragement  by 
teachers  coppled  with  a  decreased  rate  of  nonevaluative  information 
.feedback  by^teachers  is  likely  to  lead  to  disruptive  attempts  at  capturing 
the  teacher's  attention  (e.g.',  by  playing  pranks  or  speaking  "out-oif -turn" ) 
and/or  developing  ^a  deep  indifference  for  acadeoie  sieills  (e.g.,  indifferen 
90  arithmetic  and  reading),  with  an  ultimate  dropping  out  of  the  school 
system' entirely.    Laosa  further  points 'out  the  itony  of  bilinguai- 
bicultural  education  as  i^  was  implemented  in  the  classrooms  that 
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he  studied— it  is  definitely  tio  assurance  of  educational  tauality  noi 
assurance  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  ethnic  minority  a&d  limited] 
E&iglish-speaking  studepts. 

^     ■     '  '         '  (  ^ 

t5rdinarily  one  might  assume  tha^  Just  because  the  teacher  h&s 
low^ expectancy  concerning  a  particular  student's'  {^rformance^  this 
,ln  itself  need  not  have  any  effecp  on  how  well  the (student  learns  | 
th^.j^^erials  at  hand»    However »  an  ingenious  studl  by  W*  B«  Seaver 
( l973)N|Lndicates,  that  even  in  an  all-Anglo  classroc*  low  teacher  expectancy 
does  depress  actual  students  accomplishsi^nts  as  a^^sessed  by  eight  meastures 
of  acadessdc 'achieveoaentj    two  grade' point  averages  |rom  Winter  and  spring 
termsy  scores  on  word^aning,  paragraph  meaning*/  vocabulary,  spelling, 
word  stu4y  skills,  and  arithmetic  (subscales  x?f  Stanford  Achievement 
Test).    Neither  students  ndt  teachers  knew  they  were  involved  in  a  study^ 
Experimental  and  control  groups  wre  ^determined  in  the  following  way*  tf 
an  older  sibling  was  rated  as  "high"  or  "Io%3^"  with  respect  'to  the  above  ^ 
eiglkt  measures,  their  younger  sibling  was  placed  in  the  experimental 
group  if  they  both  had  the  same  te^cKer*    The  younget;  sibling  was  placed 
In  the  control  group  if  they  had  different  teachers.    Thus  if  teacher 
expectancy  inf luenctes  the  younger  child's  performance  as*  a  result  of  the 
teacher's  earlier  experiences  with  the^ older  sibling,  this  design  should 
reveal,  this.    Note  that  the  fact  |hat« siblings  may  share  similar  abilities 
(a  "sirart"  older  child  may  have  a  "smart"  younger  sibling)  is  controlled 
f  or  cjyera  by  the  way  in  which  the  control'  group  has.  been  defined.  The 
slgnif leant  effect  of  teacher  expe<^tatlons  on  performance  was  evident; 
High-'Scoring  older  siblings  tended  to  liave  hlgher^-scorii^  younger  s*i,bllngs 
in  the  fexperimental  groups  for  all  eight  scores.    For  the^low-sccrflng  ^ 
older  siblings,  their  yptmger  siblings  scored  lower  in  ail  but  one  of  the 
eight  scores^  \tord  study  skills.    Significance  in  the  expected  directions, 
across  control  ancf  experimental  groups,  however,  occurre^  on  word 
•meaning;^  paragraph  meaning^  and  math*    Thus,  even  when^ variables  concerning 
etliniclty  and  social  class  are  not  a  concern,  one  can  still  detect  ^ 
differential  teacher  behaviors  that  prejudice'  how  they  respond  to^  stucients 
based  upon  the  "sins"  of  their  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  clear  that  culture  molds  and  defines  Inevitable  aspects  of 
behavior  to  signify  more -than  one  would  *  believe  is  literally  possible. 
That  is,  eye-glances,  body  angle,  eye-blinks,  head  nodding,  time  intervals 
between  these  movements  (ratb  and  frequency),  vocal  emphasis,  variation 
in  voice  pitch  (intonation  patterns)  and  so  on.  #These  inevitable  behaviors, 
however,  are  segmented  ^and  grouped  differently  by  dlffeirent  cultures  to 
signify  and  clarify  more  than  words  alone  can  convey.    This  is  the  crux 
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of  the  difficulty  In  understanding  miscoianiunlcation* 


The* redundancy  of  context  thl^t^  pervades  i^ost  discourse  among  members 
of  th«  saa»  culture  is  a  protective  agents* against  mlsccmmunication. 
Repetitions  of  highly  familiar  events  eficourage  casual  cognitive  rnqnitaring 
of  the  significance  of-  these  events.     But  between  ^cultures,  verbal^ 
iQteractlons  tend  to  be' brief  and  infrequent*    Thus  the  protective  aspect 
of*  redundancy  in  prolonged  pursuit  of  a  topic  or  in  f  reqt^enc  ,  interaction  * 
is  typically  abdent,  iQ -cross-cultural  encounters.    U&nce  suspicions 
that  make  .these  enc^oi^ers  brief  in  the  first  place  also  contribute  to  a  ^ 
negative  interpretation  (S^.  intentions  \^&a  contextual  cues  fail  to 
provide  sufficient  cues  to  guide  correct  interpretations.  ^ 

Difficulties  and  Zmplicatioi]^''f or  Revised  Educati(»tal  Practice 

To  reduce  these  sources  ^f  mlscues  one  ^aanot I suggest  that  people 
consciously  try  to  stop  all  these^^behaviors.     In  norjnaL  unplanned  conversation 
it  seems  likely  that  thes^  extrallnguistlc  behaviors  are  crucial  for 
successful  communication.     It  also  seam^  unlikely  that  an  adult  (e.g.,  a 
teacher)  is  Capable  and  willing  to  ade^t  these  unconscious,  at^  highly 
patterned  cues  from  all  minority  subcultures  so  as  to  assist  cc^nmu'nlcation 
for  all  members  of  a  mi^ed  ethnic  classroom.    Of  course,  a  teacher  who 
is  knowledg^eable  thAt  such  pattern-specific  b^fthavior^'  exist  and  >/ary 
across  subcultures  and  are  crucial  to  understanding  is  in  §  better 
position  tio  avoid  premature  Jud^ents  concerning  a  student's  thinking 
skills  (stupid),  motivation  level  (sluggish),  and  personality  characteristics. 


3 

Flshman  (Note  6)  has  raised  the  following  possible  objection  to 
Identifying  proxemic  and  klneslc  cues  as  the  source  of  the  problem  in 
miscommunlcation  across  groups. Does  one  seriously  suppose  that  if 
everyone  Userd  the  same  lin^istic  and  extra^llnguistlc  ccmmunicatlon 
fues,  that  all  ethnic  alata^onisiM  would  come  to  an  end?    Rather,  would 
not  new  sources  f or' accentuating*  differences  b^  found?    I  think  the 
answer  to  this  provocative  question  is  mayb.e  "yfes"  and  maybe  "no"; 
ideally  the  anaw^^  depends,  ijpon  the  depth  of  change  in  individual  insightj. 
that  is  gained  b^  JLearninR  about  other  cc^tounicatlon  patterns  so  as  to 
minimize  the  occurrence  of  miscomiminication.     If  all  individuals, 
by  virtue  of  such  instruction  are  raised  to  a  higher  moral  plane, 
then  it  might  be  that  purely  ethnic  differences  will, be  Ignored  and  will 
cease  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  mlscommunicatlon.    However,  the  pessimistic 
answer  would  have*lt  .that  humans  will  Inevitably  sink  back  into  assigning 
.a  negative  value  to  any  new  differences  that  might  he  noticed*    There       '  ' 
probably  are  good  historical  reasons  for  believing  in  both  points  of 
view.  . 


(hcrstlle,  willful).     Instead  this  more  knowledgeablie  teacher  could^'be 
taught  to  pause  apd  rethink  the  cause  of  each  clear  failure  to  Itlteraqt 
^smoothly-  with  a  student •    Not  every  failure  may  be  reflected  upon,  but 
some  slgrilf  leant  proportion  may*^e*     Students  flight  ^Iso  be  ^  Interested 
in  learning  these  CLommu^lcatloi^  skills 

#.      •  * 

Linguistic  Differences  In  Language:     Soae  Cognitive  Speculations 

A  second  area  of  Importance  concern^  the  lai^uage  code  Itself 
the  lexicon,  syntax,  and  semantics  of  a  glvet\  dialect.    The  problems 
here  can  be  as  difficult  and  subtle  as  those  we  found  for  isolating 
nonlexlcal  contextual  cues  In  c-dmprehenslon.    Both  are  necessary  to 
--appreciate  a  wide  range  of  miscomnmnlcations  that  regularly  accUr. 


The  Lexicon 


One  of  the  few  studies  I  know  of  which  tries  to  directly  examine  how 
words. differ  across  subcultures  is  that  of  Davi9,  Soriano,  Siojo,  and 
Haynes  (1974).    They  studied  words  that  ar^  ccmsoon  to  the  dialects  of 
the  several . groups  studied,-  including  blacks,  Mexican  Americans,  native 
Americans,  Oriental  Americans ,  and  Anglo-An^rlcans#    Th6y  obtained  clear 
though  indirect  evidence  that  thp  wbrds  prcfeably  are  different  in  what 
they  signify  across  the  different  populations.     Hall  and  Fr^edle  (1975) 
have  discussed  some  of <the  particulars  of  their  findings*  Additional 
evidence  of  lexical  dlffei^ences  even  among  individuals  of  the  same 
language  community  Ian  be  inferred  from  Freedle's  (1970)  word-sorting 
task  >*iere  sem^tic-*^es  x^re  coi9blned  by  each  individual  Info  a  hierarchi 
tree.    The  resiUjits  ^^wed  that  no  two  Individual  tree  structures  were 
Identical  (Wltkowskl^  Bt  ovn,  1^78)  •    Although  differences  can  be  found, 
there  is  strong^ evidence  of  a  few  leKlcal  univers^ls *  across  cultures  and 
languages.    Thus  twa  extreme  views  are  possible:    individual  diffe^eno^s 
do  exist,  language  community  differentffes  do  exist;  but  there  is  a 
.common  core  of  ^  Id^as  and  terms  phat  suggest  that  the  underlying  prpcessej^^ 
leading  to  semantic  characterizations  are  prrobably  Idetitical.  even  thoygh 
the  particular  surface  reallzac ions  may  be  different.    Wjjtkowski -and 
Brown  (1978)  suggest  that,  universals  exist  for  color  terms  (BMlih  &  Kay, 
1969),  lexical 'connotations  (Osgood,  May,  &  Miron,  1975),  and  affective 
responses  (White^  Note  7).    Other  invariances  have  been  reported  for- such 
broadly  based  categories  as  folk  botany. terms  (Berlin,  1974J  and  folk 
zoological  terms    (Brown,  1977^.    Witkowski  and  Brown  X1978)  thea  ' 
suggest  four  principles  of  naming  behavior:      '  s   '  • 

1*  conjunctlvKy  ^including  binary  oppositfion) ; 

2.  criteria  clustering;  *  . 

-3#  marking;  and  ^  ^'  '  • 

4.  dimension,  salience.  v.    »  ^ 


( 


/ 
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For  example,  under  binary  oppOsitiTon  many  languages  contrast  such 
dimensional  polarities ^lis  wide/narrow,  deep/shallow,  and- so  on;    They-  are  *• 
similar  with  respect  to  isolating  the- same  Icinds  of  imderlylng- dimensionality 
Similar}.y^  some  dimensions  count  as  more  salient  or  Importaiit  than  othef 
dimensions:    e.g.,  size  is  a -very,  potent  dimension.  '  Many  languages  tend 
to  dluster  certain  defining  features;  e»g.,  Bru'ner,  Goodnow,  and  Austin 
(1956)  Indicate  that  |he  concept  "bird"  is  associated  vith  such  criteria 
clu8t»ts  as  wings-fe^ers-blJLl.    Environmentally ,  the  co«K>ccurrence  of 
wlngs-f ea^hers-bill  may  be  so  regular  that  together  they  gjenerate  'the 
necessary*  conditions  for  language  community  members  to  invent  a  lexical.* 
concept— blrdf-^to  reflect  this  environme^^^l  regularity,  provicftLng  tha^*' 
concept  is  useful  in  their  cultural  activities-    "Marking"' also  tends  to 
hav,e  a  regular  process  underlying  it  across  languages.    For  example,  in 
thii^ adjective  contrasts  reported  eSirlier  (e.g. ,  deep/shallow)  it 
frequently  the  case  that  one  mejnber  of  the  pair  functions  as  the  iSmarked  \ 
"name"  for  the  dimension^  while  the  othe^.4f unctions  as  the  marked  e^d.  ? 
That  is*,'  in  asking  about,  the  dimension  of 'i^depth"  of  a  lake,  the  nafural- 
way  to  ask  it  is  "How  deep  is  it?"  but  it  is  not  correct  to  ask  "How 
shallow  is  it?"    unless  one  wants  to  indicate  a  prior  expectation  th^rt 
the  lake  is  of  , small , depth.    The  no^tlon  on  conjunctivity  (including  ' 
binary  opposition)'  is  harder  to  grasp.    Wittowski  and  BrowiqQ|.ndicflite  that 
while  one  might  think  it  possHle  to  devise  terms  to  reflect  small, 
mlddle-siaed,  and  large  items  alot^  a  size-dimension  (e.g.,  "wug"  to  * 
refer  to  small  animals  and  "mammal"  to  refer  to  large  ^nimals,  and  a 
third  term  to  Tefer  to  medium-sized  animals),  the  principle  of  conjunct ivi,ty 
doesit'^allow  this.     It  also  doesn't  allow  the  combining  of  *  the  qxtremes 
of  a  dimension  into  a  category  leaving  out  the  middl6-8ized  elements;  . 
this  would  make  the  dimension  "circular"  and  probably  would  tend  to  \ 
destroy,  the  linear  dimension  that  perceptual  comparisons  have  isolated  in 
the  environment.    Ifowever,  there  are  rare  ins tancejf  where  this  does 

^occur.    Binary  contrast?  ^o  pres^rv©  the  principle  of  conjunctivity  and 
so  are  found  in  matiy  languages.    To  ac£ualiy  name  a  dimension  by  its 

jaiddle  xegion  apparently  never  occurs;  this  also  is  implicated  as 
coi^unotlvity  by  Witkowski  and  Brown  (1978,  p.  44^).     I  would  like 

^fo  point, out  that  a  mathematician  would  say^that  a  linear  dimension 
hks  a^|irue  zero  point  and  an  unbounded  upper  limit;  that  is^  it  is 
bounded  at  one  enjdh  €nd  unbounded  at  the^other  enfl.    But  V  middle  regioC^ 
of  this,  dimensionYis  unbounded  at  its  "lower"  end  and*  similarly  unbounded 
at  its."uppet"  end.     It  is  ^  very  slippery  beast  to  name;  hence  no      .  / 
language  family^ames  dimensions  in  that  way. 

In  short,  there  are  perceptual  aspects  of  exploring  an  environment 
that  lead  cognitively  to  the  isolation  of  a  few  guiding  principles  out  of 
which  a  lan^iage  ccsmnunity  constructs  and  selects  its  ie^icon.  The 
particular  Wings  that  get  named,  though,  ^nd  the  exact  ^y  in  which  the  ^ 
environiflLent  gets  "sectioned  up"  canMiffer  across  languages  -and  Cultures. 
What  is  invariant  is  the  underlying  process.    Similarly,  for  oth^r  ^ 
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aspects  of  language,        develop  expectatfions  about  normal  routines  that  a 
culture  engages  in.    These  routines. may.  have  a  name  bjut  they  need  not^ 
because  the  perceiving  human  being  still  internalizes  th^  regularities  of 
sequeaces  ank  cot-occurrence^  in  the  routines  and  stores  some  type  of 
cognitive  gghWa  for  this  routine.    The  process  th^t  leads  to  the 
internalized  routine  is  probably  the  same  for  alJ.  cultures,  but  the  . 
contents  and  forms  of  such  routines  will  differ  across  cultures.  When 
human  beings  from  different  cultures  t^ry  to  communicate^  they  will  assume 
that  they  share  similar  content -based  ^chemata^or  processing  and  organizing 
the  world,  whereas  actuall/  we  himan  beings  share  only  the  similar^ ptoc^sses 
for  organizing  the  worlds    That  is  one  source  of  miscommunication. 
Some  of  the  work  ot  Coie  and  Scribner  •( 1974)  Indicates  that  one  attempts 
Co  refXect.  the  differences  in  the  content-based  groupings  of  objects^  in 
Che  culture  and  that  the  psycho^agical  processes  that  are  studied  for  the 
culture-appropriate  grouping  are  found  to  be  similar. 

■   ■  t         ■' , "      .  ■ 

Interactions  of  Lanj^a^e  Code  and  Register  Differences;     Its  Cogpltive 
Aspects        •  « 

/   Hall,  Colja,  Reder ,  and  Dowley  (1977)  found  an  interesting  interaction 
between,  the.  dialect  in  which  a  story  was  read  to  a  child  and  the  ability 
of^  the  child  to  retrieve  information  in  a  free  recall  ol  the, story. 
Black  children  who  ^poke  predominantly  Black  English  were  better  able  to 
recall  the  details  of  a  story  if  that  story  had  been  presented  in  Black 
English  as  opposed  to  standard  English.    Exactly  the  opposite  occurred 
for  the  %rtiite  student3-~better  recall  if  the  story  was  presented  in 
standard  dialect  as  op^fV^ed  to  black  dialect.    ,The*  two  groups^  recalled 
Che  same  amount  of  information  correctly  when  the  story  had  been  presented 
to  them  in  .their  primary  dialect.    The  recall  of  white  students  was 
especially  dispressed  when  the  story  had  been  presented  in  bla'^ck  dialect*  ^ 
These  facts  sulggest  that  the  ability  to  "frame"  a  recall  (to  use  a  story 
schema  in  the  recall)  definitely  interacts  with  tlie  language  cqde  in  . 
which  the  story  is  presented*    Thtis  the  ability  to  keep  track  of  where 
one  is  with  respect  %o  the  underlying  story  schema  (see  Handler,  197S)  is" 
interfered  with  if  the'  langimge  code  is  relatively*  unfamilirar ;  this  In 
turn  affects  the  ability .to  store  and  retrieve  the  information  when  it 
comes  tiilSe  to  recall  the  material. 

Hall  and  Fre^le  (1973)  presented  similar  results  at  the  level  of 
recalling  individual  sentences  presented  either  in  black  or  standard 
dialect.    Willias^3  and  Rivers  (1972)  also  found  that  the  apparent  size  of 
a  student's  vocabulary  is  dependent  upon  what  language  code  the  words  are 
presented  in;  for  black  dialect  speakers,  if  the  ^est.  is' administered  in 
black 'dialect ,  this  significantly  ^.ncreases  the  estimate  of  vocabulary 
knowledge  .in  contrast  with  scores  obtained  when  the  test  is  adminf§rt:ered 
In  8tandard*4ialect 


'j     ^  Hall  and  Freedle  (1973)  examined  the  iiplicatioijs  of  hov  the 
dialects  are  s^onad  and  accej3§ed  psychologically.    In  fchelr  sentence  "  ' 
recall  cadk  they  reasoned  that  If  positive  correlations  are  obtained  In  ^ 
retrieving  the  syntactic  f^^s  (correlations  ^re  computed  acros?  fonAs 
vlthin  a  dialect,  and  similar  forms  afcros8->dialect3  were  also  c?omputed), 
such  a  pattern  implies  tha^  theae.  syntacic^cS forms  make  a  coherent  system". 
Alsio  zero  or  very  small  correlations  Bpx6ag  systems  imply  separate 
storag^of  the  two  dialects. 

What  they  actually  found  was  rather  complex.    For  the  oldeV  children 
tested'  (eight-  and  ten-year-ojLdia) ,  thfere  was  strong  evidence  that  blaci 
and  standard  dialects  formed  two  distinct  .systems ;  but  there  was  evidence 
/of  Complex  interconnections  across  the  two  dialects  C^ojae  correlations 
■across  dialects  that  were  consistently  negative  implied  some  form  of 
cognitive  interference).*   In  general  thpugh,  the  cross  dialect  correlations 
tended  to  approach  zero  as  w^s  expected  if' the  two  dialects  were  stored 
as  separate  knowledge  system^.    The  younger  preschool  chil4ren  (five-year- 
olds)  showed  evidence  that  both  dialects  were  still  cpgnltively  represented 
.§s  a  single  knowledge  system.    This  was  deduced  from  the  generally  large 
posifilve  correlation^  both  within  and  across,. the  two  language  dialects 
that^  the  children  were-  tested  in.    It  appears  'that  exposure  to  the  school 
system  may  have  been  a  significant  contributor  to  the  cognitive  separation 
of  the  two  language  codes* 

O^her  studies  suggest  that. soifle  form  of  performance  interference 
exists  wHen  the  nont>ref  erred  language  code  is  the  basis  for^  evaluation. 
With  respect  to  reading  comprehension,  Stewart  (1969)  presented^  the 
.following  example.     In  standard  English  "His  eye'^^open"  may  be 
misinterpreted  by  a  black  dialect  speaker  ,to  mean  thdt  ,bo£h  eyes  are 
open  because  it  reAetobles  the  black  dialect  sentence  "Hi/^eyes'  open"  more' 
than  it  does  "His  eye  open"— this  latter  sentence  though  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  standard  dialect  sentence  "His  eye's  open."    Stewart  aj^so  suggests 
that  "He  will  be  busy"*mayi  to  a  black  dialect  speaker,  be  misinterpreted 
as  implying  habitual  action  because  of  the  use  of  "be"  in  black  dialect 
to  signal  iiabitual  action.  /  - 

If  Stewart's  conc^.uslons  ^eem  unlikely,  just  consider  the  results 
obtained  by  Ruddell  (1963)  and  Tatham  (1970)*.    They  found  that  standard 
English-speaking  white  children  better  comprehende4  taaterlal  written  in  ^ 
sentence  patterns  th^t  more  tflosely  approximated  their  oral  lana^age 
patterns.    This  is  true  probably  because  these  patterns  were  morrfamillar 
to  them.,    familiarity  with  the  language  code  and  eape  in  using  it  as  a 
frame  to  aid  in  comprehension  and  recall  are  .tahen  very*  subtle  because 
■habitual  ways  of  organizing  a  sentence  provlde^a  better  schema^  to  follow 
than  grammatically  equivalent  patterns  that  are  less  frequently  used.  In 
like  manner  Stewart's  ideas  would  suggest  a  similar  conclusion.  * 
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;  approaches  to  ExperlmetSfcal  Ethnoj^raphy  - 

-'^  Anderson  (1977)  has  engaged '^Anglo  children  lupper  middle  clas§)  of 

erent  ag^  in  seal-controlled  settings  (f ami^\versufl  classroom 
versus ^playing ^doctoc)  and  varying  ^he  kiods  of  roles^  played  in  each 
settlngp^ln  ord^r  to  atiidy  phe  variety       speech  styles  tfeat  each  child 
has  in  its  repertoire  at  a  given  age  level.    This  "included  studying  ^ 
different  registers  (e*g.,« using  a  "baby-talk"  register  for  some  situations 
^eraus  using  a  mare  formal  "grown-up"  style  for  other  situations) • 
mc^ased  flexibility  in  role  playing  with  age  was  noted;  increased  range 
-o4*c on trolling  different  speech  registers  was  also  noted •    Three  situations 
that^  were  studied  varied  greatly  in  thetr  difficulty  for  the  young' 

Y^''-->^iiij3Mc^ ;  playing  the  te^c^ie^^'^s  foj.e  properly  through  register  and 

^     grammatical  choice'^s  and*play5^  a  "foreigner"  role  in  other  settings 

proved  to  be  somewhat  beyond  tne  skills  of  the  young  children  •    «hce  the 
sche^^  for  app^bprlate  role-playing  of  these  '^typie^%Trati  not  yet  jneen. 
*   Internalized  to  yield,  adequate  speech  productions*    Studi^  of  this  type  ^ 
.using  bilingual  subjects^  of  vatying  degrees  of  proficiency  and  var^ 
agee  would  be  very  interesting.    Are  registers  that  are  known  and  us 
language  easily  transferr|id  to  the  less  familiar  language?  must 
all  of  the  stages  be  mc^ved  through  In  the  new  language? 

'    ^       ■  ■  /  *  -    .      .  ^  . 

Straker  (1978)  studied  the  use       formal  aild  Informal  speech 
styles  In  semicontrolled  settings.    Tlie ^interaction  of  roj^e^  sett4.iig\  and 
topic  was  cyefully  controlled  by  the  experimenter  in  order  to  test 
predictions  stemming  from  the  theoretical  work  of  Flshman  (1972)» 
Strainer  examined  eight  situations  to  determine  which  language  code  (black 
•  English^  or  standard  English,  or  a  mixture  o£  the  . two)  would  be  .used  to 

'       advaj^^  new  infopnation  on  a  topic  for  each  social  situation*  Th^ 
"intimate"  situations  typically  elicited  black  Eligllsh,  ,and  topical 
additions  were  often  made  by  spontaneous  turn  taking    ^a  new  speaker 
*>uld  introduce  new  additions).    Bur  in  the  "formal"  social ^settings,      •  ' 
less  black  English  was  used  and  new  information  was  advanceld  by  asking 
questions.     Straker  also  reports  that  of  the^three  variable?  studied— topic, 
interlocutor,  and  settix^— only  the  first  two^  were  significant  factory  in 

^      eliciting  the  use  of  standard  or  mixed  dialects.    But  all  three  factors 
wre  significant  in  eliciting  t-he  use  of  black  English.    It^^eems  probable 
that  one  ca^  consider  the  results  of  this  study  to  demonstra^  'that 
subjects  were  unconsciously,  using  a  guiding ."schema"  concerning  %  • 
appropriateness  of  use  of  , language ''code  and  social  turn-taking  rules  to 
smoothly  unfold  their  conversational  interactions.  *  These  schemata  are 
probably  a  reflection  of  co-occurrence  regularities  within  the  lan*guage 
comroinlty,  and  this  co-occurrence  favors  the^gestalt  learning  of  a  schema 
that  serves  to  monitor  decisions  about  rule  to  use  next,  whether  a 

'  new  topic  alaborat^lon  Is  legitimate,  and  so  on.    Without  the  schema  as  an 
overall  guide,  the  thousands  of  decisions  that  would  have  to  be  made  de 
novo  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  limited  human  capabilities  to  handle  the 

■       ■/       ,  ■  ■  ' 
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Infarmation.    Thus  schemata  serve  as  a  short-cut  solution  to  inforaation 
overload.,  need  only  monitor  which,  schema  is  appropriate  at  a  given 

moment  In  order  to  determine  whether  one  la  using  the  "right"  code  (etc.) 
or  not'. 

^    Natural  inquiries  Into  the  likely  patterns'  of  lnt9natioa  that 
have  caused  mis  communication  do  not  by  *thsnselves  fuWty  convince  those 
trained  in  experimental  approaches.     It  might  be  useful  here  to  Indioate 
that  an  intonatlonal  experiment  with  groups  of  various  minority  and 
majority  subjects  can  easily  be  designed  so  as  to  remove  lingering  doubts 
about  the  critical  features  that  l4ad,  n»st^  of  ten  to  miscomunlcation.  If 
intonation  patterns  from  a  language  other  than  English  persist  while 
speaking  English  as  a  second  language,  we  should  like  to  Inquire  whether 
listeners  of  the  same  background  as  the  speaker,  versus  listeners  of 
differerft  backgrounds,  will' be  able  to  identify  the  intentions  of  the* 
speaker  .to  the  same  degree  of  success  for  k  given  intonatlonal  contour. 
This  becomes  a  signal -detect ion  experiment        the  classical  psychophysical 
tradition  (Swets,  1964).    In  oa^  Variant  /^Ject  can  be  asked  to 
decide,  "yes"  or' "no,"  whether' the  speech  sample  represents  the  signal 
••hostility"  as  the  underlying  Intention  (see  Table  1).    An  alternative 
design  would  be  to  present  several  Intonatlonalf  contours  and  ask  the 
subject  to  l^t if y  which  ong.  repripsents '"hostile  intentions";  this  would 
be  a  fqjfc^-thoice  signal  detection^  design.     From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  speaker,  we  can  uniquely"  know  al  priori  whether  the  ^pe'ech  sample  does 
conCalfi''the  signal  or  does  not.      >  * 

One  can  vary  the  semantic  signal'  tl^t  is  to  be  identified:  instead 
of  "hostility"  one  can  inquire  abbot  "irony"  or  "pleasantness"  or  "miidly 
insistent,"  etc.    The  population  that  shares  the  background  of  the 
^speaker -serves  as  a  checK  of  the, accuracy  with  which  this  population  can 
correctly  identify  the  speaker's  intentions  as  opposed  to  how  well  other 
populations  with  different  backgrtsunda  and  different  intonatlonal  schemata 
can  identify  these  same  intentions. 

In,  signal 'detection  designs,  the  strength  of  the  signal  is  often 
varied.     In  the  above  suggested  experiments  this  can  be  done  as  follows. 
One  can  take  a  simple  phrase  such  as  "Come  here"  so  that  there  are 
degrees  of  insistency  present.    "Come  here"  spoken  mildly,  then  again 
recorded  with  more  urgency,  then  adain  recorded  as-very  insistent.  Call 
these  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively',    feen  in  a  forced-choice  design  the 
"signal,  strength**  between  A  and  cjb  greater  than  the  difference  between 
A  and  B  or  B  and  C.     It  should  be  easier  to  correctly  pick  which  one  of 
the  >alr  (A,  C)  contains  the  "hostile"  signal  as  compared  with  the 
pair  (A,  B)  or  the  pair  (B,  C).    This  should  be  true  for  members  sharing 
the  same  language  background  as  the  speaker  and  for  people  who  come  from 
different  backgrounds  (this  assumes  that  there  is  a  certain  invarlance 
in  intonation  cues  across  languages  in  spite  of  subtle  differences). 


Xntonatlonal  Experiment:    Yes-No  Design 


*dif f ereace 
between 

and  "no 
signal" 


TES' 
Known: 

Speaker  intends  hostility 
(signal  present)  95% 


Listener's  .Task       Decide:  ^ 

Same  Cul-  Different  Cul- 
tural Background    .  ^Mutal  Background 

Is  Signal  Present?    •  Is  Signal  Present? 

ifvT?c?»^  •       "NO'*  "YES" 


5% 


Known :  * 

Speaker  does  not  intend 
hostility  ^ 
' (signal  absent) 


80Z 


'NO' 


20% 


5%'  95%  .40%  60% 

(all  entries  are  hypothetical) 


Larger 
difference] 
between 
signal" 
and  "no 
signal" 


Known: 
(signal  present)  ^ 


Known : 
(signal  absent) 


Same  Cul- 
tural sVck^round 

'^ES"  "NO" 


99% 


1% 


1% 


99% 


Dlt-fferen^t  Cul- 
tural Background 


"YES" 


90% 


'NO' 


10% 


15% 


85% 


(all  entries  are  hypothetical) 


Intonational  Experiment: 


I 


^  known: 


signal  present;  signal  absent 

._~L---_^—  


Forced-Choice  jiesign 

^  Signal  is  present  in: 

(choose  one) 

1st  interval         2nd^  interval 


known:    signal  absent;  signal  present 


1st  interval 


2nd  interval 


Thus,  if  the  intentions  are  widely  spaced  with  respect  to  an  underlying^ 
diiaension  of  say  "insistence,"  the  difference  between  the  Indian  bus 
driver  saying  "exact  change  (pause-)  please"  to  represent  clarit^  and 
•   saying  "EXACT  CHANGE  (p*ause)  PLEASEI"  in  a  very  insi^lting  way  (consistent 
■with  his  norms  of  speech)  is  here  hypotl^ized  to  be  one  of  such-degrfea 
that  even  a  majority  Anglo  would  be  able  to  detect  which'  is  which. 

We  see  that  the  notion  of  "frames"  or  "schemata"  are  ways  of  designating 
semiformalized  knowledge  that  exists  in  gestalt  clusters  at  many  segments  ^ 
of  culture.     It  represents  ways  to  store  and  retrieve  grammatical  language 
codes,  ways  to  represent  social  knowledge  of  when  one  is  allowed  to 
speak,  what  one  could  sdy,  how  one  should  say  it  (intonation  patterns), 
whether  one  needs  to  answer  questions,  vriio  has  the  right  to  ask  questions,  ' 
hovf  to  formulate  somt?  Jokes  (e.g.,  by  violating  language  community  norms 
where  the  .violation  is  Inteilftlonal  and  all  present  raalize  thaV;  hence 
one  is  joking);  and  so  on.    The  nuances  of  how  we  use  this  knowledge  are 
'seemingly  endless.    This  raises  in  turn  questions  of  how  this  highly 
1^  particularized  knowledge  is  ever  learned  (see  Anderson,  1977;  also  see 
Freedle  &  Lewig,   1971,  1977;  Lewis  &  Freedle,  1973).  * 

Teachers  may  learn  to  become  sensitive  to  these  frames  as  they 
exist  vlthln  the  majority  culture  and  as.  they  exist  within  subcultures. 
In  this  way  the  teacher  can  ffllnlmize  the. many  Instances  in  which" 
misunderstandings  can  occur  through  gestures,  glances,  IntonatiorfT  choic« 
of  ^ech  register  (emphasis  for  clarity  or  for  scorn)^,  cholc*  of  discourse 
genr*  (story  telling  versus  expository  form),  choice  of  langtMge  code, 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  code-switch,  and  so  on.    Stu'dents  may  also  be 
Interested  'in  learning  how  these  various  patterns  of  communication  are 
employed  in  different  cultures/    This  knowledge  may  help  them  to  understand 
whether  a  teacher  is  necessarily^ abusing  them  or  whether  they  have  in  turn 
misinterpreted  th^i  contextual  cues  of  the  pajority  culture.  ,  Perhaps  the 
^bright  spot  in  this  entlrei  chapter  is  the  surprise  that  people  have  upon 
discovering  how  they  use  these  cues  to  interpret  messages .    This  surprise 
can  generate  Interest  and  be  a  cornerstone  for  g'enerating  very  important 
classroom  discussion.    Furthermore,  it  taa^  generate  motivation  for 
learning  some  of  the  skills  that  the  majority  culture  values,  be  it 
reading,  writing,  or  speaking  In  standard  English. 

'    .        "  .  ' 

One  might  feel  that  "schema"  or  "fraoej'  has  been  used  too,  freely  and 
too  "often  so  that  it  applies  to  almost  any  knowledge  area,  be  ft  phonology, 
the' lejeicoa,  the  clusters  of  relationships  across  groups  of  ^words  in  the 
lexicon  (e.g.,  th6  relationships  that  biifd  in  our  language  implies  such 
other  lexicarl  items  as  feathers  and  wings;  hence  groups  of  lexical  items 
in  the  vocabulary  ar^  newsd  within  a  community  as  "belonging"  together), 
graoB»r,  and^cultural  knowledge  (Freedle,  1972,  p.  203).    Yet  schemata 
function  not  only  to  correct  probable  errors  (as  in  mentally  correcting  a 
slurred  word  that  wcf^fiave  "haard  either  in  isolation  or  anbedded  in 


a  topical  context  •so  that  a  correctly  pronoujiced  word  't^nt^lly  replaces 

it)  but  also  to  fill  in  missing  inf^brmatlon  and  the  speaker  assumes  we      *  - 

must  know  since  we  share  a  similar  knowledge  backgroui^d. 

■*  .  . 

With  regard  to  error  detection  and  correction,  if  the  permissible 

r^nge  of  ^elements  has  j^^u^t  tw6^p^terns,  0001 1  and  lUOO,  but  the  pattern 
that  Is  heard  is  1001 1,  we  (a)  decide  that  an  error  has  occurred,  (b) 
then  search  the  permissible  patterns  for  the  pattern  most  similar  to  the  - 
\rece'ived  one  (e«g.,  00011  is  more  similar  to  lOOll  than  11100  is),  and 
(c)  conclude  that  00011  was  the  ^*intended"  signal.    We  probably  do 
semantic  error  correction  when  we  listen  to  someone  from  a  slightly 
diiferent  subculture:    t\iQ  knowledge  routines  that  cultAire  x  knows  may 
^not  perfectly  match  ours,  but  we  ^pply  a  likelihood  judgment  in  order  to 
match  the  most  likely  pattern  of ^  permissible  pat>(erns  to  what  we  listen  ^ 
to.    Thus  in  Intonational-tone  cluster  matching,  the, English  woman  ^ 
getting  on  the  bus  matche^  the  slightly  deviant  ton^H:lusters  produced  by 
the  Indian  bus  driver  to  an  item  in  her  set  of  permissible  intonational-  ^ 
pacterns,  a^d  having  made  this  likelihood  match i  she  drew^he  incorrect 
conclusion  concerning  the  driver's  intentions.    Note  that  An  a  sense 
she  tried  to  correct  the  apparent  error  (the  erf  or  ^eing  thrit  the  situatld^^ 
.really  did  not  call  for  hostility  on  the  driver's  part),  but  the^  closest 
•match  that  she  could  f ind-»-»glven  that  she  did  not  explicitly  probe  the 
situation  further  for  obta,±ning  new  and  crucial  information  concerning  \ 
thei  driver's  real  intentlons--^as  to  assume  that  the  intonation  ^j€^.ttern 
was  close  enough  to  her  set;  of  Intonational  schema  patterns  to  conclude 
that  he  very  likely  was  trying  to  insult  her.    Thus  error  correction 
sometimes  produces  other  errors,  especially!  across  cultures.    The  simplest  . 
way  to  reflect  this  complexity  is  to  use  schema  theory  on  thQ  set  of*  ^ 
possibilities.    This  is  an  Important  polnOi^let  me  rephrase  the  arguiiient. 
She  scanned, at  alow  level  of  relevance~the  intonational..  She  did  not 
think  to  scan  at  the  larger  situational,  level  to  i^allze  that  the  situatloi^ 
did  not  really  call  for  insult.    Such  a  scan  woula  have  suppressed  the 
"ertor"  detection  at  the  lower  level  ojr  #ould  have  led  .fco  an  overt 
que^^tioning  of  intentions,  "Have  I  t>f fended  you?" 

Error  cprreetlon  attempts  at  the  syntactic  level  are  also  made  i 
when  we  heaYW^afc  se^s  like  a  grammatical  error  (e.g.^  "Don' t  nobody 
know"  might  l>e'  rp^ponded  to  by  "Does  %hsit  mean  that  sogjeone  knows  ?'*).^ 
Again,  an  array  of  permissible  alternative^  within  the  listener's  knowledge 
^'epertoire  is  scanned  for  the  "closest"  alternative,  but  in  the  above 
case  the  ^*drror"  was  only  apparent  and  no  correction  was  necessary. 
Error  detection  and  correction  at  the  high4st ,  commijnicative  level  includes 
sudden  shif td  in  apparent  intentions  (from  pleasant  to  hostile  or  from 
pleasant  to ^indifferent) .    One  might- als^/detett  deviations  (errors)  in 
aesthetics  ("Why  are  you  being  so  crude?^) ,  which  is  to  say  sudden  shifts 
In  valuga ;  siidden  deviation^  in  routes  or  pathways  leading  to  a  goal 
(etg*,  "We  want  to  get  to  route  22,  why  are  you  distracting  me  with  your 
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en^i.lesa  jokes?");  or  sudden  ^shifts  In  the  goal  Itself  ("I  thought  m  came 
out  to  look,  at  chairs;  why  are  you  looking  at  jewelry?").     Sudden  detections 
and  suggested  corrections  in  real  or  apparent  semantic-pragmatic  errors 
ft  many  levels  of  Interaction  can  and  do  occur  In  communications  between 
indijrldual^  who  share  different  cultural  backgrounds.    ^For  example.  In 
some  o^s^e  above  we  l;iave  seen  that  Indian  children's  Intentions  or  goals 
might  be  iftiUtnterpreted  if  they  asked  the  teacher  too  many  questions, 
they  failed  to  answer -questions  directed  to  them  ("Don't  you  want  to 
learn?"),  if  the  pathways  they  pursued  were  questioned  ("Stick  toCflie 
topic;  give  me  just  the  facts"),  or  if  the  social  values  they  had  were 
questioned  ("Don't  you  want  to  correct  the  answer  that  Mary  gave?"). 

.,  /  '      »  " 

Inquiring  Systems  as  Schemata  for  Modeling  Miscommunicationa 

In  thA  above  sactlpns,  I  have  repeatedly  used  a  few  concepts  such 
as  selection  of  a  dialect  from  the  repertoire  or  selection  of  a  particular 
speech  form  (a  question  or  Imperative),  from  a  set  of  possible  forms  to 
advance  some  gqfal  /  e  .g  • ,  ''Ask  a  question  at  the  ticket  counter  it  you 
want  to  know.  Cgoal)  when  the  next  train  leaves."    Notice  too  that 
the  effect  of  carrying  out  a  particular  choice  of  language  directed  at  a 
particular  person  in  a  particular  location  for  a  particular, goal  has  an  • 
outcome.    Some  outcomes  are  negative  following  mlscommunic^tion  with  a 
further  possible  outcome  of  social  isolation  or  verbal  abuse*  Other 
outcomes,  however,  are  probably  mildly  Successful  aci^ievements  of  goals 
add  information  exchange,  especially  between  numbers  who  share  a  siiailar 
spefcch  COTmunlty  (who  share  ^  similar  schemata  of  what  is  significant  in 
the  world-j  what  values  must  be  placed  on  events ,^  how  events  are  to  be 
segmented,  etc*}* 

r%  '  0 

411  of  these  terms— outc(saes,  sets  of  possibilities,  values  of 
outcomes,  likelihood  of  a  negative  outcome,  goals,  settings,  participants- 
all  can  l>e  brought  together  iff-sore  organized  fashion  by  considering  how  . 
to  use  Inquiring  System  Theory  as  applied  to  human  comomnicatlon  and 
human  problem  solving,  be  it^thrpugh  verbal  or  nonverbal  channels  (see 
Freedle,  1974,  1975,  1978,  for  a  description  of  how  to  apply  Inquiring 
Systems  to  developmental  isjiues  as  w^l  as  to  the  analysis  of  dialogue 
and  extended  monologues).    The  original  invention  of.  Inquiring  Systems 
was  due  to  Churchman  < 1971),  who  sought  a  way  to  mathematlze  different 
kinds  of  problem-solving  situations.    He  classified  situations  into  five 
basic  forma  which  we  shall  describe  bfelow:  .,Lo,  Le,  K,  H,  or  S. 

)  '  • 

To  get  an  intuitive  grasp' of 'why  such  formulations  can  be  useful  In 
analyzing  mlscommuifiication,  let  us  consider  an  example  used  earlier. 

^  < 

f 

Bus  driver:    "Exact  change,  please." 
Customer:    "What  did  you  say?" 
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Bus  driver:    **£xact  change  (pause)  PLEASE*" 
Customer  (actine^  insulted):  "^''The  nerve!" 

We  shall  attempt  to  e^ipand  this y^^emingly  simple  exchange  in 
terms  that  are  of  concern  to  Inquiring  Systems,  namely  goals, 
problem-t^pe,  pathways  to  goal,  ^ets  of  alternatives,  outcomes* 
(?£  attempts,  and  values  of  outcoiies.     (See  Table  2.)  ' 

;    From  event  1  through  event  8  we  aippear  to  have  a  cooperativ^f^J!5fcnti^le 
*in  operation;  both  participants  want  to  be  helpful  and  to  say  things\hat 
are  truthful  and  helpful.    Prom  event  9  through  event  U  we  have  what  may 
.be  a  non--Gricean  principle  in  operation  since  both  participants  are 
either  angry  or  puzzled  and  are  not  communicating  in  order  to* be 
cooperative*  ^        ,       .  . 

The  coopierative  stance  of  events  1  thrpugh  8  leads  f to  problem: 
states  that  are  socially  stereotj^ed  and  highly  consensual~hence 
they  are  a  gestalt  Lo  system* 

The  ab^ove  two  individuals  though  are  both  somewhat  knowledgeable 
aboVt  each  other's  culture;  ^he  mismatches  are  traceable  to  '*low-level'* 
schema  of  intonation  differences  across  their  respective  first  languages* 
An  example  ofj^a  "high-order  schema  difference  will  now- be  shown*    Here  we 
have  two  individuals  who  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  conversation' 
exhibit  repeated  failures  to  use  the  9am^  molar  organizing  schema 
(inquiring  system  mode)  in  defining  what  problem  they  are  dealing  with 
and  what  types  of  responses  are  considered  appropriate  in  solving  the 
problem.    The  example  comes  from' an  interpretation  (Fr-eedle,   1975)  I  gave 
to  a  dialogue  reported  by  Cole  and  Scrlbner  (1974).  *  . 

Experimenter:    ^'At  one  time  spider  went  to  a  feast.    He  was  told  to 
answer 'this  question  before  he  cou^d  eat  any  of  the  food*  The 
question  is:    Spider  and  black  deer  always  eat  together.    Spider  is 
eating.    Is  black  deer  eating?** 

(CcK&ment:    this  di^coiitse  fbrmat  intends  to  establish  a  pure 

logic  to  the  string  of  proposition^*    The  solution  to  the  problem  I 

requires  an  inference •)  •    *  J 

Subject:    ''Were  they  in  tihe  iSush?" 


(Comment:    the  subject  does  not  follow  the  presumed  logical  fotmat 
of  the  experimenter  because  this  violates  the  cultural  mode  he 
typically  uses.^   He  attempts  to  place  the  premises  on  a  ftctuflff 
basis  not  an  abstract  logical  basis  by  concretizing  inf omation 
regarding  location.) 


Experimenter:  •*'Yes."  * 

(Comment:    here  the  experipent^r  appears  to  have  accommodated 
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Table  2 


Main  Evgnci  (v«rbal  «tsd 
tionvrbal)  (covgrt  &  oy%rf^)  j 


< 

.5 

O 

•  > 

i 


*h3 


1.  PI  stops  bus. 

2.  F2  gscs  on, 

3*  Covsrc^svftst^  PI  chinks 
a  problsa  sts^  ssy  txist 


4.  PI  sajrs  somsthing  Co 
solve  probXsa* 


5*  Ouccosss  ^  nsv 

coi^rt  pro^ss  bscauss 
P2  couldn't  husr  cltarly. 

,6.  Ssys  spmtchlng  co  solvs 
problsa  sc  5. 


7.  Ntw  problsa  icat«:  how 
.  'to  satisfy  chs  rsqtiasc 
for  clarlficacion 


Rsprassncacive  of  Cv;(jk;4^r«  1. 
Bus  Drivsr;  parcicipanc  1  (PI) 

J.  : 

; 

Covert  problsfa;  b#Il«vss  a  probiwa 
scacs  may  .axisc 

doal:  av^rc  badMituacion  whsrs  F2 
My  axpaet  PXj;obraak  a  largs 

'  bill.         /""""^^^^  ^ 

Pathway  acgiyacad:  dacidsf  co  avarc' 
^   pcssibla  probl«8  by  varbally  say- 
ing "sxact  Changs  plsai^a"  ''spokaa 
softly  vrlch  no  dalinlts  pauss  ^ 
bstvssn  words) •  ^ 


Raprssantaclva  of  Cijjturc  2 

Customsr;  pardclpanc  2  (P2) 
 ^ 


Qutcofioa  of 

Subprobl^ 


yf  8.  Pachway  co  problaa  «c  7i 


ParceivtB  riquace  for  cl»rifica£ioB 
ss  rsquirlhg  a  rspacition  of  oon*- 
tant  but  Infars  that  ha  suae  spaak 
ak)ra  clafrly  and  loudly  (forcaal 
rsgiscar  undar  noisy  background  con- 
dicions).    Bancs t  this  is  ahothar 
subprobleis;  it  hte  ss  its  goal 

clarification;  ths  pathway  to  ^ 
this  goal  is  chospn  by  rapaticion  li 
plus  intonaclonai  dustaring  for* 
i^hasls  and  clarity  according  to 
his  native  cultural  rulas  for 
spaach:    Bancs  hs  says:  "Eacacc 
Changs  (pauaa)  PLEASE^ 


4  (nautral  valus)  ; 
P2  didn ' t  haar 
what  PI  said.    So,  new 
Subr^al;  ask  for  clarifi- 
cation* 
Pathway  to  goal;  salact 
'  fros  wida  options  of  how 
to  ask. this:  'Vhat  did 
you  say?'* 


9.  OutcoM  -  nsw  covsrt 
probla^  itatt. 
(Htgalian  conflict)^ 


510.  P2  trlas  to  dsal  wich 
^        «vafic  9. 


^11.  PI  is  puazlsd  by  what 
^       P2  says.' 

t^Z*  P2  aay  plan  (naw  goal)' 

^       to  fila  a  fonsal  coa- 


Cover  problamj  Why  did  P2  say>that? 
Why  is  shs  angy? 


Qutcoas  of  avsnc  8  (nagativs 
valua) 

Applying  intonation  rules 
ap%ropriata  to  P2's  socio- 
linguistic  cotsaunity/sKs 
bsliavas  PI  is  trying  to 
insult  har  (nagativs  out- 
cooa. 

new  g^al ; ' Insulc  PI, 
Pathway  to  new  j^gal;  salacr 

vsrbal  insult 
She  says  ''The  nerve  I") 


1 


plaint  with  the  b^ 
company. 


Covert:    I*ta  not  going  to 
lec  hia  get  away  with  thac 


/ 
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to,  the  subject's  higher-order  organizer^  for  interpreting  Che 
flow  of  cotimiunlcation«i  ;  . 

Subject:    "Were  they  editing  together?"  ' 

(Ccnmaent:    the  Le  inquiring  systaa  OKjde  Imposes  a  broad  frame 
upon  statcmefits  such  'that  only  a  pure  logical  fo.rmat  must  be 
used  to  arrive  at  answers  to  the  problem »  bi^  the  subject  here 
/    again  tries       make  the  assertion  specific  to  a  particular 
setting  or  occasion.    &nce  the  subject  is  using  a  ^  mode  th^^t 
requires  placing  a  data  specific  set  of  assertions  in  line  with 
a  more  formal  system  of  logical  possibility*) 

Experimenter;  /^Spider  and^ black  deer  always  eat  together.  Spider 
Is  eating*    Is  black  deer  eating?'* 

(Comment:    the  exper>imenti^  tries^  to  reestablish  a  pute  problem/ 
mode  to  link  all  the  propositions  together.    To  honor  this  frame  one 
must  produde  a  logical  inference  based  upon  the  propositions! 
information  alone.    Specific  information  concerning  specific  situations 
Is  Irrelevant.)  / 

Subject:  •  ^*But  I  was  not  there.    How  can  I  ansvef  such  a  question?" 

(.Comment:    the  subject  again  rejects  the  Le  frame  and  rei^trddUces 
new  factual  information  concerning  his  own  absence  from  the  event. 
Hence  he  re^*pU)lishes  a  K  frame  for  linking  .his  own  propositions 
together  ^o^o  link  than  with  the  assertions  of  the  es^perimenter. 
Whatsis  iaiportant  in  this  exchange  is  that  the  miscommunication  has 
occurred  at  a  level  not  typically  -found  in  members  of  minority 
groups  who  already  live  within  a  larger  dominant  majority  culture 
(see  Hall  &  Preedle,  1975,  for  other  insights  into  this  distinction.) 

Contextual  'bues  across  different  coimminities  may  involve  different 
systems  of  gesture,  different  intonation  patterns,  different  fields  of 
pelmatic  Interest.    They  may  further  vary  in  xrules  for  which  signal 
system  dominates  or  combines  with  the  values  assigned  to  other  signal 
systems  (are  eye;Hid.nkd  more /import?antf  than  verbal  propositions  in  getting 
at  what^  person  really  thinks?    Are  "tense'*  body  positions  kad  a  person'' s 
physical  acts  more  important . than  verbal  propositions  In  helping  to 
decide  how  to  interpret  a  person's  attempts  at  communication?).  Cultures 
probably, differ  ^  many  ways  in  their  rules  of  combination,  rules  of 
djjminahce,  and  number  of- possible  systems  that , contribute  •to  communication 
(e.g.;  some  communities  h^e  "whistle"  languages  by  which  to  communicate; 
others  have  a  dtum  language). ^  All  of  this  needs  further  study. 


•  Whether  thfs  must  alter  how  educators  are  trained,  whether  it  must 
alter  whether  social  hierarchies  (of  teacher-student,  king-servant) 
should  be  altered  in  dealing  with  students  who  con^e  from  less-hierarchical 


social  sydtema  are  all  questions  for  the  future.    They  will  not  be  easy' 
to  answer,  ,  Sch'emata  operate  In  Interpretation  by  allowing  ua  to  fill  -in 
missing  (unspoken)  slots  of  the  Inquiring  System.     Thus  If  one  is  In  a 
Hegelian  XcThif^ict)  system,  one  uses  the  sejnantic  slofs  appropriate  to  a 
conf  lict-'9chema  'in  order  to  help  guide  the  selection  of  what  to  say  next 
^It  alters  the  conteiit),  and  how  to  say  it  (one  might  use  direct  rather 
than  indirect  means  to  convey  information.    For  example,  if  irritated 
one  may  say  "I  told  you  to  open  the  door,  now  open  it  and  I  don't 
mean  maybe",  but  indirectly  one  mighc  'jsay  in  a  cooperative  stance 
"Please  would  you  mind  opening  the  door?"  or  "It's  a  little  drafty 
in  here ."  '  ^ . 


Inquiring  Systems  as  a  Model  for  Studying  Communication  and  Culture 
Change  ^ 

Four  of  Sie  five  major  systems  will  now  be  sketched..    Each  is 
intended  to  be  a-  particular  way  to  solve  a  problem.  v  . 

system  is  a  formal  symbolic  systeS^    It  builds  a  formal 
mathematical  representation  of  problems.; that  start  with  a  set  of  primitive 
analytic  truths  (axioms  or  propositions),  and,  from  these,  constructs  a. 
network  oC  ^ore  general  and  f^ormal  propositlbnal  truths,  much  as  proofs 
are  derived  froiij  eleaaentary  axioms. 

Lo  systems  represent  experimental  consensual  systems.    They  build 
upon  an  empirical  inductive  representation  of  a  problem  by  starting  from  • 
a  set  o^ ,_anpirical  observations  (raw  data,  >anse  data)  and  construct  a 
netvfork  of  increasingly  more  general  sets  ofuacts,  inductively  arrived 
at.    Lo  systems  are  Judged  to  be  "true"  or  "factual-"  if  there  is  ^'despread 
social  agr-eement  on  a  problaa  by  a  group  of  experts    (the  "experts"  may 
be  just  ordinary  members  of  a  particular  cultural  group).  ^  Itotice  that  Le 
systems  are  theoretically  and  deductively  derived  pro^ems*,  whereas  Lo 
syateois  are  empirically  and  inductively  derived  problems.    A -"true"  and 
correct  decision  in  a  Ijg  system  is  a  logical  deduction,  whereas  a  "true" 
or  correct  solution  in  a  Lo  system  is  an  inductively  arrived  "at  social 
consensus.  ,  ,  ^ 

K  systems  consist  of  mi^ures  of  Lo  and  Le  systems.    When  .the  040^ 
components,  Lo  and  Le,  are,cfemplementaf;y ,  the  potal  system  is  a  standard 
K  system;  but  when  the  two  components  are  contradictory  at  various' 
points,  then  we  have  an  H  system  (a  coHJlictldg  or  Hegelian  system). 

""Truth"  in  a  K  system  is  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
thg  L6  and  Le  subsystems;  an  example  is  a  scientific  problem  thatj 
merges  the  theory  (Le  logical  component)  with  the  observed  data  (the  Lo 
or  empirical  component).     If  the  results  agree  with  the  theory,  one  is 
tempted  to  regard  the  theory  as  "true'." 


MaS^^  systems  are  extremely  comples  and  ill-structured  (see 
Mitroff  &  Sag^^l,  1973,  fbr  a  discussion  of  inquiring  systems). 
Many  of  the  eleiMnts  of  a  K  system  may  be  quantitatively  unknown  (e.g., 
the  probability  of  certain  events  may  not  liave  been  studied,  and  the 
likely  outcome  of  performing  a  group'of  studies  on  a  certain  parameter 
may  be^mkhown).    Many  social  probl^as  are  ill-structured  or  t'wicked"  in 
this  ^nse.         ,  / 

Conflicting  H  system^  may  have  serious  ^discrepancies  between 
their  subcomponents •    Fo^example>  if  we  have  two  conflicting  theories 
and  want  to.  assess  which  one  is  ''better"  wltW  respect  to  sonie  observations 
(data),  we  h^ve  a  total  H  systaa^'  An  example  is  the  contrast  between/a 
Marxist  theory  and  a  capitalist  theory  in  explaining  an  observ.ed  sequence 
Qf. fa9ts  in  the  market  place.  ^ 

Now  let' Si  consider  a  system^s  view  of  atxalyzing  language  interactions. 
Facts  of  the  environment  (the  empirical  part)  are  interpretetd  through  a 
cultural  frame  (a  set  gf  guiding  assumptions  [the  theory  part  of  th^ 
culture]  and  values  ^ out  the  world,  and  about  social  structure);  this 
subculture  presents  a  K  subsystem.    Ihe  other  culture  that  Interacts  with 
the  first  culture  is  another  K'  subsystem  since  members  ot  this  cc»mnunity 
also  have  a  different^set  pi  guiding ^cultural  assumptions  (the  "theoretical 
component  that'^ldes  everyday  facts  and  situations  typically  encountered, 
the  latter  , being  the  empirical  elaiients  of  the  K'  .subsystem).    Together  K 
and  K'  subsystems  may  form  a  Hegelian*or  conflicting  H  system  when  people 
try  to  comamnicate  about  very  simple  ^'f acts*"    A  larger  represeiptation  of 
$his  would  list  different  levels  of  schema  that  are  little  systems  i^i^to 
themselves  since  the  regularities  of  the  schema  ate^  ways  to  interpret 
"facts"  encountered  in  the  environment  that  are  pertinent  to  that  schema. 
Hence  any  ngiven  culture  is  really  a  whole  hierarchy  of  K  systems  depending 
upon  what  sets  of  schemata  are  being  looked, at.    Put  together,  the  parts 
for*  a  gigantic  K  system  or,  if  the  society  is  very  complex,  the  subparts 
may  together  form  a  gigantic  Hegelian  or  H^system.    Thfs  can  easll]^  occur 
in  a  cdmpl^c  industrial  society  which  has  a  population  representative  of 
dozens  of  dixfferent  countries  and  cultures.'    It  is  less  likeljn,  to  occur* 
in  small  isolated  cpmmnnities,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  represented  ^ 
by  a  K  system. .  • 

As  la^ntioned  above,  Lo  systems  ^re  strongly  social  consensual;  hence 
"inrimate"  settings  probably  can  also  be  deglg;nated  as  Lo  systems;  this 
decision  carries  with  it  an  impllcational  network  of  appropriate  values, 
pathways  to  goals,  and  outcomes  that  ^re  appropriate  to  employment 
of  that  cultural  schema.    Given  that  other  liTnguage  community  members 
also'monitor  at  this  broadly  based  gestalt  level,  they  also  apparently 
use  the  co^ccurtltSrg  contextual  cues  that  are  appropriate  and  specific  to 
that  scheam.    ThjjB  failure  of  members  frcro  different  communities  to 'use 
the  same  schema,  then,  accounts  for  the  breakdown  of  smooth  communication; 


f urtheniu>re,  tha  gea^talt  ni^ture  of^^^aany  of  these  language  schemata 
probablyr)also  accounts  for  'the  apparent  inability  of  the  speakers  and 
listeners  to  know  what  went  vrong  with  the  communication^ — the-«estalt 
patterns  are  leaS&ied  holistically  and  tend  to  resist  piecem^al^nalysis^ 
(A  scientist,  of  language,  hoiirever,  is  capable  of  breaking' the  gesjraft 
down  into  its  components.    Thiis  there  , is  no  contradiction  here  in  claiming' 
that  language  coimnimication  cSan  be  fruitfully  studied  by  means  of  inquiring 
system  theory.)  '       '  .  ^ 

JOst  labeling  e^rents  in  ccnmat^nication  does  tiot  Justify  Introducing 
these  systems.    But,.when  we  consider  that  likelihoods  of  choosing  Che 
best  interpretation  are  under  consideration,  then  we  begin  to  see^ 
Kow  the  whole  fonsial  apparatus  of  a  decision  theory  id  needed  to  coordinate 
and  interrelate  in  a  sensibla  manner  these  many  facets  of  communication 
(values,  goais^  outcc»es,  etc.),  with  the  many  facets  of  commimication 
types  (debate  modes,  joking  sessions,  fantasy  session^ ,^ rigorous  rituals, 
etc.)..  Likelihood  estijwtes  are  absolutely  essential  to  bringing  our 
scientific  understanding  of  yhe  process  of  communication  to  a  fuller  niore 
mature  level.    We  especially  need  this  increased  level  of  complexity  if 
we  are  tp  keep  track  of  cultural  mismatches  and  the  many  levels  of  frames 
that  can  contribute  with^ratious  probabilities  of  occurrence  to  these 
,a.co™unlcatl<.08.  \^  ~^  _ 

We  also^  need  this'    complex  decisioja  theory  if  we  are  to  say  aqjnethlng 
about  practical  ways  to  monitor^the  success  of  educational  changef  in 
practice  with  respect  to  bilitigual  interactions  in  the  classroom  and  to 
pinpoint  several  sources  of  continuing  difficulty  and  sources' of  success. 

A  decision  theory  of  the  above  five  types  has  the  breadth  to  handl^ 
most  of  the  complexities  that  can  occur  in  communication.    The  theory 
server  as  a  ^template  against  whlch^  to  assess  the  completeness  of  an 
analysis.    That  is,  have  we  accounfffed  for  values,  goals,  pathways, 
outcomes,  and  decision ^ type  in  scoring  our  protocols,  have  we  assessed 
the  likelihoods  of  competing  solutions  from  the  particlparits  in  the 
communication  setting,  and  have  we  determined  other  pathways,  such  as  { 
other  variants  or  language  strategies,  that  they  might  have  pursued?  By 
studying,  individuals  and  groups  intensively  one  mlgn?  be  able,  as 
did  Agar  (1979)  and  Tannen  (1979),  to  characterize  preyaill^  st^rategies 
of  cognition,  prevailing  frequencies  oft  employing  each  strategy,  and  so 
on.    This,  of  course,  is  ambltloug,  butythe  next  generation  of  language  ' 
specialists  may  find  that  it  Is  a  necessary  one  in  order  to  successf^ully  . 
compete  with  computer#sclentlsts  who  are  already  well  on  the,l?ay  to 
modeling  and  studying  these  nuances  of  language  behaivior. 
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A  Way  to  Characterize  Educational  Change  aa  Cultural  Change  from  a 

Systetn^g  Perspective         '     .  .  ' 

.       J      *  '  •■'  .  ' 

Any  cultural  change  (In  values,  language  code,  i;^tual  detail , 
etc.)  can  be  viewed  here  as  a  chfi^nge  in  aystem*    But  one  miist  be'  careful 
to  designate  likely  sources  of  cultural  change.    If  "the  change  is  from 
within  the  community  «nd  is  ^'decided"  upon  by  them  as  permissible,  this 
clearly  is  different  in  kind  from^  change  that  is  imposed  from  without. 
Changes  in 'the  mamstream  education  ^dystaa,  which  tried  to  acjcommodate  po 
minority  cultures  ^^d  minority  idi^txage  rules,  have  both  aspects.    Partly , 
a  decision  wiong  educators  (within  the  mainstrem' culture)  is  made  to  ^ 
preserve  the  ideals  and  traditions  of.  the  education/system  but  still  to  ,  , 

try  to  accc»asiodate  to  minority  demtands.    And  partly,  a  decision  is  made. 
within  the  minority  community  to  'dnoand  change  in  the  school  system  v 
in  pursuit  of  thWl^ cultural  goals/  .But  also,  as  change  is  implemented  ^ 
on  both  sides,'  ther-e  ^e  aspects  of  cfiange  being  imposed  frcnn  without — - 
national  pressure  from  ethnic  organizations  and  mainstream  groups  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  what  was  prpriously  a  loc^  issue.    Pressure  to  change 
both  the  mainstream  educators  and  minority  representatives  then 
experienced.    So  any  cultural  change  in  a  ccn&plex  society  is  a  series  o£>  ^ 
systen  accommodations  and  assimilations  that  are  occurring  simultaneously 
from  within  and  ^thout,  a^d  are  occurring  simultaneously  for  minority 
and  majority  membVrs.    To  tr^  to  represent  this  mathematically  in  a  short  — 
space  is  clearly  beyond  tfie  goals  of  this  chapter.    But  what  X  do  wish  to  -  ^ 
address  is  a  tendency  to  oversimplify  what  it  mea^s  to  'try  Eo  bring  about 
change  in  education,  since  this  really  is  an  attempt  ^to  bring  about 
cultural  change.^  Anthropologists  can  readily  attest  to  the  difficulty  in  ' 
bringing  about  eyen  "minor" Cultural  change,  such  as  use  of  contraceptives, 
changes  In  sanitation,  etc.    Change  that  comes  from  within  la  more  likeljr,  , 
though,  to  be  successful  than  change  imposed  from  without  a  community. 
G&als  that  are  perceived  to  be  presented  as  "desirable"  (goal  value  and 
outcon^  value,  to  use  ayst^  terms)  to  majority  members  are  likely  to 
be  relabeled  as  undesirable  from  the  perspective  of'^minority  community. 
New  goals  that  are  generated  from  within  a  group  are:ilikely  to  retaj|.n 
their  presumptive  positive  value  in  terms  of  achieving  the  g0€^,l  (outcome 
of  a  pathway  in  implementing  this  problem-solution)  •  ' 

A  culture  traditionally  is  a  system  of  value-consistent  ideas  and 
activities.    The  schemata  that  are.  acted  uppn  every  day  to  oatry  out  • 
useful  cultural  goals  tend  to  form  a  consistent  system  of  pnilosophy, 
especially  for  old  cultures  that  have  hundreds  of  years  of  tradition 
behind  them..  New  complex  cultures,  tjowever,  are  somewhat  unsut^  of  their 
traditions,  and  the  very  complexity  of  an  ever*-ehanging  Industrial  ^ 
culture  ^tends  to  undermine  the  a»tainty  and  correctness  of  values  we 
once  held  as  dear.    Being  the  dCTiinant  majority  cuJtOre,  and  combining 
this  with  ambiguity  of  values  tends  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  scapegoating . 
The  overtones  of  violence  and  impatience  that  characterize  a  good 
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deal  of  American  u^ban  culture  lend  a  special  note  of  ifrgency  to  carefully 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  nature  ot  the  proposed 
solutions,  be  it  for  educationaLset tings  or  other  natiipal  Institutional 
set^ings^,  .  »  ^ 

Hall ^and  Freedle  (19755  suggested  that  the  notion  of  subcultural  ^  , 
embedding,  where  one  prefViously  autonomous  dulture  is  rendered  subordinate 
in  status  to  a  more  dominant  culture,  is  a  fairly  typical  characterilstic 
of  many  minority  groups  in  American  life  today.    Gbf^ver,  an  Interesting 
e:«^©ptlon  appears  to  be  that  of  the  native  Americans,  who  have  a  substantial 
number' of  their  people  sttlLsllvlng  geographically  apart;  from  the  mains tr€iam 
cultutel    While  black  Americans  appear  to  have  intemallEed  many  of  the 
aspirations  of  white  Americans  (materialistic  acquisitions,,  a  drive- 
towards  "progress,"  etc.),  this  is  not  necessarily  the  goal  of  the  natjive 
American  whose  philosophy  of  life  tends  to  highlight  a  non-hierarchic 
system  of  human  relationships,  a^d  tends  to  highlight  a  more  organic  view 
of  the  environment;  this  latter  view  prevents  them  from  exploiting  the  ' 
materials  iil  the  earth  in  the  name  of  "progress,"    Minority  groups  then 
probably  differ  profoundly  among  themselves  and  with  the  majority <^ulture 
with  respect  to  goals,  values,  pathways  to  their  goals,  preferred 
outcomes  to  chosen  pathways,  and  the  set  of  perceived  ways  In 
which  a  goal  iaay  beBt  be  pursued, 

t  ♦ 

The^^e2Jilgh-soundlng  assertions  serve  a  serious  purpose.  Can 
we  iexpect  nA^ve  American  children  to  alter  their  interpersonal  patterns 
just  so  that  they  can  learn  what  the  majority  culture  values?    What  will 
they  have  lost  in  the  process  of  trying  to  adjust  to  just  that  particular 
aspect  of  their  lives-^ow.\o  get  "ahead"  in  the  classroom  (but  lose  their 
philosophy  of  huxwn  equity)  by  applying  hierar<5hlc  power  schema  to  their 
interpersonal  interactions  with,  the 'teacher.    Can  they  keep  school  and 


home  separate  enough  to  benefit  from  a  restricted  use  of  the  power  ^ 
relationship  just  in  the  classroom?    But  if  the  goal  of  native  Americans 
Is  to  acquire  sdme  of  the  comforts  of  the  mainstream  culture,  must  they 
not  consider  that  some  external  acctkmao^a^ifet^to  mainstream  culture  may 
be  a  necessity?    These  dileimnas'- are  painful  on^^,  and  simplistic  educational 
goals  cannot  possibly  hope  tc^succe^d  unless  the\ larger  system's  issues 

are  worloed  on,  •  ,  / 

7        ,  . 

The  foxxEialistic  aspects  of  jy^em  raerglng  and  system  transition^  over 
time  have  been  quantified  and  studied  already.    The  first  task  for  social 
scientists  is  to  perform  the  necessary  ethnography  so  as  to  Imform  their 
work  with  explicit  statements  of  alternatives  thiit  individuals  consider — 
the  values  that  influence  their  decision  making ,  and  the  pathways  that 
^ffp  habitually  pursue  (see  Agar,  1979,  ;and  Tannen,  1979,  for  a  methodology 
to  Isolate  these  habitual  schemata).    Then  they  should  study  the/ways  in 
which  new  values  alter  old  decisions ,  and  do  this  for  both  cultures  that 
are  interacting,  since  both  must  ultimately  accommiodate  to  each  other's 
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ideas  no  mattet  which'  is  the  dominant  majority  and  which  is  the  minority 
culture.  -Finally,  the  typbs  of  inquiring  systems  that  are  habitually 
used  In  particular  settings,  for.4>articular  topics ^  and  between  particular 
Individuals  should  be  quantified  and  labeled*     In  this  way,  W  might  hope 
to  gain  the  necessary  data  for  making  rational  recommendations  concerning ' 
a  revolution  in  educational  practice.  /  • 

'  ■  / 

^  Concluding  r^t  a  tement 

The  very  diversity,  which  many  mainstream  teachets  attempt  to  ignore 
or  deny,  could  become  the  source  of  their  revitallzatlon.    Endless,  safe 
repetitJdon  in  a  predictable  classroom  leads  to  an  artificial  life  (over-  , 
schematized  life),  whi(^,  repeated  over  decades,  can  lead  to  emotional 
and  Intellectual  stagnation*    The  real  world  is  not  Platonic  but  endlessly 
varied:    lac^uages  change,  cultures  change,  great  civilizations  come  and 
go'.  ,  Not  all  deviations  from  t^e  nbrm  need  be  threatening  to  achieve  a 
{it^o^r  atmosphere  for  J.^arniag*     Inde^,  tension,  challenge,  varietyy  and 
mljctur^s  of  failures  and  successes  keep  all  of  us  on  our  mettle.  iThe 
creative  flow  and  sense  of  community  that  still  exist  in  abundance 
in  American' subct:iltures  could  become  the  basis  for  a  rebirth  of  American 
Ideals.    Instead  of  finding  the  values  and  cultural  patterns  of  minority 
groiips  an. annoying  "presence,"  one  Could  very  well  rejoice  tKat  people 
still  ^ist  who  find  strong  purpose  In  life  for  a  renewal  of  the  Meviz&n 
sense  for  civic  freedom.    To  bring  thrive  values  Into  the  mainstream  will 
require  that  we  all  partake  of  t)ie  ethnographer's  ^11  of  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  8  ^ 


Achievemecil;  in  Blacka^:  I 
A  Case  Study  in  Cultural,  Diversity  in  Motivation 

'  W.  Curtis  Banks 


Few  social-behavioral  phenomena  play  so  central  a  rple  within  our 
A»rican  culture  as  that  of  achievement.    Proin  the  earliest  developtneni; 
of  our  society,  achievemaht  has  constituted  both  the  and  and  the  ii»aiis  of 
econoaic,  political,  technological,  and  social  endeavor.    No  wonder  that 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  this  enterprise,  through  his  motivations, 
his  abilities,  his  values,  and  hie  efforts,  h^s  been  an  iaaportant  topic 
for  social  scientists.'   An  inforaad  perspective  on  the  manner  in  which 
individuals  acquire  thte  qualities  of  character  and  behavior  that  make 
them  significant  c^ntributots  to  the  achievements  of  society  is  a 
fiAdamental  basis  for  the  design  of  CKir  educational,  occupational,  and 
even  our  child-rearing  institutions.  • 

In  this  regard,  one  topic  that  has  been  the  focus  of  much  research 
and  theory  is  the  manner  in  which  individuals  and  groups  n^y  vary  in  the 
apparent  contributions  they  make  tb  our  achievipg  society.    It  is  perhaps 
more^ -mattdr'' of  the  history ''of  the  conduct  of  inquiry  than  of  its  logic 
in  this  area  that  the  analysis  of  diversity  has  consisted  of  the  observation 
of  differences.    Nonetheless,  it  is  lately  within  the  body  of  research 
tliat  addresses  Itself  to  a  compSJison  If  the  achievement  of  racial  and 
other  ^'ubpopulational  groups  with  that  of  whites  that  the  accumulated 
evidence  documenting,  and  implicating  diversity  may  be  found.  And 
although  it  is  rtlevant  t^  the  tikderstandl^ng  that  we  shall  attempt  xo 
approach  here  in  regard  to  diversity  in  motivation^  an  interpretation  and 
•^critique  of  that  history  (or,  4)erhaps,  philosophy  of  science)  is  outside 
our  scop«.  ^  V  ' 

Of  the  several  aspects  of  this  topic  that  are  within  our  potential 
scope,  certain  ones  have  been  selected  for  discourse  here  vkiX&  others', 
.particularly  those  treated  thoroughly  elsewhere,  will  be  omitted. 


The-^thor  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  contr'ibutions  of  Irwin  Kats 
and  A.  Wade  Boykin  in  jreviewing  earlier  drafts  of  this  chapter. 
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Uhatever  la  the -diversity  among  person^  and  groups  in  the  motive  to 
^  achieve.  It  3hould  strive  greatly  to  replicate  the  diversity  in  both  the 

approaches  to  Its  analysis  and  the  evidence  to  which  those  approaches 
have  given  rise*    The  great  abundance  of^  theoretical  frameworks  aimed  at 
shaping  our  umdersCandlng  of  this  topic  has  been  noted  already  by  katz 
^(1967)*    Most  of  the  iiK)re^ recent  exampleB  of  theoretical  models  have, 
largely  as  an  accident  at  the  spclotem^oral  period,  given  little  systematic 
attention  to  questioner  of  cultural  diversity^    And  in.  sbme  instances 
(e*g*t  Weiner^  1970),  the* narrower  limits  of  the  structural  and  functional 
variables  they  attempt  to  tr^at,  when  compared  with  such  qlasalcal  worlds 
as  those  of  McClelland  and  Atkinson,  limit  also  the  breadtliJ^f  the  extant 
evidence  on  dl^^rslty  that  their  framw*^ would  perndTt  us  to  integrate.  At 
the  same  time,  still  others  (e.g.,  Atkinson,  1974),  for  the  even  further 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness  that  they  attempt  to  achieve,  risk  in 
general  the  status  of  nonfalaif lability  (see  Popper,  1959),  a  characteristic 
of  scientific  theories  that  at  least  I  find  fundamentally  dissuasive. 

*  '  ■* 

The  choice^  of  the  model  appealed  to  within  the  piMent  discussion 
was  guided  by  heuristic  concerns  more  than  by  a  conviction  that  it  is  the 
one  By  which  an  ultimate  understanding  of  the  subject  will  most  probably 
be  reached.    In  that  sense  the  categories  of  factors  that  constitute  the 
corpus  of  the  Atkinson/McClelland  model  of  achievement  motivation 
provide  a  handy  framework  within  which  to  summarise  the  m^jQr  variables 
among  which  empirical  evidence  has  been  accumulated.    In  particular,  ' 
considerable  evidence  has  been  amassed  by  researchers  on  variables 
of  active /drive,  expectancies,  values,  and  aspirations  for  one  very  - 
salient  population  of  characteristic  "dlfference**~blacks^.    And  it 
will  be  at  least  the  implicit  conviction  here  that  analysis  of  the 
structural  and  ftmctional  features  that  are  most  fundamentally  at 
work  in  evidencing  the  interpopulatlonil  and  intrapbpulational  diversity 
of  blacks  will  be  those  to  which  an  analysis  of  other  populations  would 
appeal.    Reflected  here,  as  well,  is  the  conviction  that  we  should  begin 
by  suxmaarizing  and  evaluating  th*e  data  that  papt  research  has  contributed 
to  the  literature,  and  that  our  ultimate  effort  to  frame  an  understanding 
of  diversity  in  motivation  will  do  well  first  to  attempt  accommodating 
what  we  already  can  see  before  directing  us  forward  to  where  we  ml^t 
look.    Implicit  within  this  approach  is  the  assumption  that  I  w/ll  try  to 
offer  support  fori    that  an  effective  understanding,  at  least  in  part,  of 
motivational  diversity,  while  not  evident,  from  the  Interpretations,  is 
inteirpretable 'frota  the  evidence  of  past  research.    Nonetheless,  since  so 
much  may  be  subsumed  under  this  topic  hea^ln^VBoma  of  the  inevitable 
by-products  of  my  attempt  at  integration  may  be  oversimplification, 
omissiotl,  and  arbitrary  labeling.    These«sins,  where  committed^  are 
hereby. confessed,  while  our  larger  goal  fihall  b6  to  bring  a  diverse  field 
of  research  and  thought  into  a  somewhat  more  critical  and  comprehensive 
focus «  ^ 
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Several  divergent  aspects  of  the  topic  of  achievement"  may  be 
diacerned  -la  the  'existing  psychplpgical  literature*    Perhaps- the  most 
salient  is  the  concept  dl  achievement  motivation*    Hhether  or  not  the 
coostmct  of  motivation  is.  so  broadly  conceived  as  to  subsume  such 
components  as  achievement  values,  aspirations,  and  cognltive-evalu&tive* 
operations  seems  generally  a  matter  of  tl^eoretical  taste.'    In  the  present 
discussion  I  will  attjwnpt  to  separate  these  tQ|>ics  under  the  .general  ' 
heading  of  motivation,  altMugft^^  some  respects  they  might  be  considered 
to  be  separate  from  the  constrtMt  of  motivation,  rath^.  than  simply 
different  conceptions  of  it.  / 

Another  major  aspect  of  the  topic  of  achievement  in  blacks  is  the 
phenomenon  itself.     By  this  I  mean  the  extent  to  which  a  definitive 
pattern  of  achieveiwnt  outcomes  or  behaviors  may  be  Identif i^  from 
empirical*  evidence,  and  its  characterization  may  be  seep  as  the  direction 
and  the  strength  of  its  replicability.     In  a  sense,  this  question  precedes  i 
that  of  achievement  a^otivatiop,  since  we  may  generally  regard  the  examination 
of  the. construct  of  motivation  as  an  attempt  to  identify  the  causal  bases 
of  the  achievement  phenc^enon.    However,  even  here  it  may  be  Important  to 
distinguish  different  levels  of  analysis:    that  of  achievement  outcomes, 
from  that  of ^achievement  behaviors. 

%    ^  '  ,  '  '  • 

•  •  AchieYement  outcomes  for  blacks  are  those  criterion  events  that  are 
charactferiajed  by  the  presentation  or  acquisftion  of  a  contingent  product, 
real  or  material,  or  aonmaterlal  a|d  symbolic.    Socioeconomic  status,  y 
level  of  education,  level  of  Inccnne,  achievement  test  scores,  grade  ped^c 
average  are  examples  of  the  sort  of  outcomes  that  ^  shodld  distinguish 
from  achievement  behaviors  themselves.    On  the  other  hand, *  achievement 
behaviors  should  include  only  those  directly  observable  aspects  of  actual^ 
output^^S  frcxB  the  person,  such  as  the  rate  and  strength  of ,  responding 
(e.g.,  speed,  total  quantity  of  omissions). 

The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  quite  simple.    Although  behavior 
may  ordinarily  be  a  contributing^f actor  in  achievement  outcomes,  it  is 
normally  not  a  sufficient  element.    ^Slnce  most,  achievement  outcomes  take  W 
the  form  of  some  sort  of  reinforci^ent  (whether  it  has  primary  op  secondary 
value),  an  evaluative  process  must  intervene  between  thd  act  upon  which 
it  is  contingent  and  the  resultant  consequence  of  that  act.  Teachers 
assign  grades  to  academic  performances;  employers  attach  payii^ntf  to  * 
occupational  behaviors.    Where  such  an  evaliiation  process  is  biased,  the 
act  or  performance  of  the  individual  may  not  even  be  a  neoessa^  element. 
In  other  words,  behaviors  are  not  evetl  likely,  to  account  entirely  for  ^ 
achievement  oiTC^^omes  except  in  an  errorless  evaluation  system,  and  in 
some  instances  may  account  for  virtually  none  of  the  variance  in 
achievenient  outccanes  where  the  evaluative  system  is  characterized  by 
systematic  biases. 
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,The  status  of  blacks  as  shown  by  the  major  criteria  of  achievement 
outcomes  within  Cj^r  society  Is  well  knoWn.    A  similar  status  is  generally 
evide^xt  with  regard  to  the  outcome  criteria  of  academic  acTiievement*  For 
axamplsy  blacks  have  been  found  to  attain  scores  on  standardized  achievement 
measures  that  average  one  standard  deviation  below  [those  of  whites 
(ColemantSfampbell,  Hobson,  >fcPartland,  Mood,  Weinfeld,  &  York,  1966) * 
with  that  gap  showing  a  marked  increase  (blacks  beccsaing  more  inferior) 
over  tiM,  particularly  for  school  children  in  the  South*  Similarly, 
Jones  (1967)  found  that  on  thrgte  tests  of  aptitude  more  than  85%  of 
blacks  scored  below  the  natiQ|«^  norms ,  and,  that  In  general  twice  as  many 
black  students  as  white  stffSent JLf ell  below  these  norms*       ,  f 

What  i^  more  crucial  for  us  to  consicler  'here  is  the  extent  to  which 
such  outcomes  are  gepter^li^^d         conslst^enty  or  can  be  traced  to  the 
behaviors  of  blaek  persons.    Theipefore,  we  shall  consider  the  evidence 
accumulated  re^rdlng  the  achievements  of  blacks  within  controlled 
observational  and  experimental  contexts* 


Achlevemenc  Outcomes  *  ^ 

"Relatively  limited  attention  hap  been  paid  by  psychologists  to  such 
glqbal  achievement  outcomes  as  socioeconomic  status,  income, -aii^  educational 
level  (as  dependent  measurers)*     Even  within  the  domain  of  academic 
achievement,  the  attention  given  to  such  meastir^s  as  grade  point  average 
is  far  outweighed  by  analysers  of  performance  In  specific  activities,  s^ch 
as  digit-symbol  and  word-dropping  tasks.  .However,  the  evidence  that 
should  be  remarked  upon  is  most  Important  for  the  specificity  that  it  has, 
demonstrated  even  wlthi|x  the  area  of  achievement  outcomes. 

Coleman  and  his  assoctatpii  (1966)  f  ouiM^  that  the  achievement  level 
of  black  students  on  standardized  measures         relate  to  the  child's 
sense  of  control  over  the  en[vlronment,  and  Vmat  blacks  showed  higher, 
levels  of  achievement  as  the  proportion  of  white  students  enrolled  In  the 
school  increased.    Similarly,  Epps  (^969)  fouVid  that  ninth-  to  , 
twelfth-grade  black  children  who  perceived  limited  opportunities  for 
themselves  (low  sense  of  "self-power") -had  lower  grades  and  lower 
vocabulary-test  scores  than  did  blacks  who  perceived  their  opportunities 
to  be  great  (cf.  also  Lasslng,  1969). 

In  a  study  o£  the  correlates  of  academic  success  in  college,  Bradley 
(1967)  ^urvaya4  a  sample  of  929  black  undergraduates  in  newly  segregated 
white  institutions  in  Tennessee.     She  found  that  one  of  the^  strongest 
correlates  of  grade  point  average  for  these  subject^8  was  the  level  of 
morale,  or  general  satisfaction  with  school  and  self,    tfolkon  (I97I) 
compared  the  academic  success  of  black  college  students  who  professed  an 
Ideacity  as  Africans  with  the  success  of  those  who  expressed  an  identity 
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primarily  as  Americans.   ^er/.can-ideatif iers  were  found  generally  tp 
have  higher  grade-point  averages  than^ African-identifiers,  although  the 
groups  had  been  equated  for  acadeai^c  aptitude  and  past  performance. 

Coffin,  Dletz,  and  Thoopson  (I9n)  matched  on  age  and  intelligence 
30  black  tenth-grade,  students  with  \i9^h  grade  point  averages  ("high 
achievers")  with  30  black  students  with  low  CPA's.    TS^y  found  that  one 
very  significant  difference  between  the  groups  was  t^  favorability  of 
their  attitudes  towards  teachers  and  school.    High  grade  point  averages 
were  associated  in  blacks  with  faivorable  attitudes,  while  low  achievement 
was  associfited  with  relatively  negative  views.    On  the  other  hiind, 
Greenberg,  Gerves,  XHiall,  and  DavidsoA^C  1965)  ^ound  that  black  poor 
achievers,  as  assessed  by  their  scores 'on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Test, 
made  moie  favorable  semantic  differential  ratings  at  school  than  did 
blacks  classified  as  good  and  average  achievers. 

-  *  ♦ 

Achievement  Behavior  j, 

Somewhat  more  direct  measures  of  achievement  behavior  have  been , 
'offered  in  the  form  of  digit-symbol  tasks  (Katz  &  Greenbauin,  1963), 
Information  seeking  (e.g.,  Williams  &  Stack,  1972),  parble  dropping,  and  . 
maze^and  puzzle  games  (Solraaon  ^  Houlihan,  1972).    However,  the  evidence 
amassed  at  this  level  of  a|\alysis  of  achievement  in  blacks  indicates  a 
degree  of  specificity  similar  to  that  indicated- by  achievement  outcomes. 

Solomon  and  lloulihan  engaged  75  black  fifth-grade  students  in 
"incomplete  drawing"  testa  and  in  maze-tracing^and  puzzle  completion 
tasks.    Contrary  to  those  investigators'  general  expectations,  task  - 
performance  was  found  to  be  characterized  by  more  time  spent,  greater 
expressed  interest,  and  higher  overall  qualiify  of  product  when  the 
experimenter  was  uainvolved  than  when  the  experimenter  was  closely  * 
involved  in  assisting  the  children.    >{oreover,  according  to  their 
theoretical  modej.,  Solomon  and  Houlihan's  subjects  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  be  intrinsically  oriented  in  achievement  behavior  overall, 
and  to  perform  largely  as  a  function  of  the  degree  of  independence  with 
which  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  task. 

ij  ■  . 

In  a  memory  task,  black  seven-  to  ten-year-old  boys  were  found  to 
perform  better  and  to  learn  more  rapidly  with  a  black  tester  than  with  a 
white  tester,  and  with  approval  as  compared  wit^  disapproval  (Katz, 
Henchy,  &  Allen,   1968).    And  in  a  similar  study,  Allen,  Dubanoski,  and 
Stevenson  (1966)  found  that  the  rate  of  marble-dropping  on  the  part  of 
black  children  was  significantly  affected- by  the  race  of  the  experimental. 
Rate  of  performance  increased  more  dramatically  with  a  black  experimenter 
than  with  a  imlte  experimenter,  and  even  taote  so  under  conditions  of 
praise  than  under  conditipns  of  criticism. 
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Katz  and  Greenbaum  .  ( 1963)  Investigat.ed  the  diglt-sxab<>l  task 
perfortaamces  of  black  college  students  under --^esuUti^ns  of  high  lind  low 
stress  (by  threat  of  shock,  either  severe  ot:  mild)l7  and  wlthin^gmrironments 
characterized  as  white  (presence  of 'white  coworker  and  test  administrator) 
or  as  black  (black  coworker  and  tester).    Subjects  tended  to  perform' 
better  overall  irtthln  a  "white  environoent"  than  withltai  a  "black 
envlroiHMnt."    High  afcress  evoked  better  performance  than  low  stress 
conditions  only  whenHhe  racial  environment  was  characterized  as  black, 
add  performance  became  relatively  depressed  when  high-  stress  occurrc^d  In 
the  presence  of  a  white  coworker  and  tester^ 

In  aA  attempt  to  investigate  the  specificity  of  the  effects  pf  locus 
of  control  upon  information-peeking  behavior  in  black  college  students, 
Williams  and  Stach  (1972)  introduced  the  factor  of  task-relevancy.  One 
would  generally  expect  to  find  that  those  black  Individuals  who  perceived 
themselves  as  the  primary  causal  source  of  their  teinforcement  expetiences 
(Internals)  would  Bngage  in  more  assertive  achievement  behavior  than 
individuals  who  perceived  external  "factors  as  the  primary  determinants  of 
their  reinforcement  outcomes  (Externals).    However,  black  Externals  in 
that  investigation  were  found  to  engage  in  Information  seeking  nnich  more 
like  that  of  their  Internal  counterparts  when  the  task  Involved  an  issue 
of  high  relevancy  sCthe  contribution  of  blacks  to  society),  as  compared 
with  Externals  engaged  in  a  task  of  low  relevancy  (the  role  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  in  national  and  foreign  affairs)  • 

From  these  various  findings  one  cannot  help  inferring  that  the  v 
pattern  of  observable  achievement  behavior  and  achievement  ^tcomes  under 
controlled  analysis  represents  a  degrefe  df  specificity  and  inqonsistency 
that  our  eaflier  overall  statistics  would  not  suggest.    Although,  on  the 
average,  blacks  clearly  j^epresent  a  lower  stratum  of  economic,  occapatio^al, 
and  educational  achievement* than  do  whites,  the  global  consistency  within 
the  popiUation  That  would  support  simple  conclusions  of  ^ait  or 
•dispositional  inferiorities  is  absent  from  the  systematic  research. 
Black  subjects  have  shown  the  capacity  to  achieve  when  their  views  of  the 
school  environment  are  favorable,  when  they  perceive  themselves  in 
control  of  their  environment,  when  the  social  context  in  which  they 
penform  is  characterized  by  llke-*race  persons,  and  when  the  task  is  of 
Importance  and  interest  to  them.    However,  what  Is  not  clear  f%Qm  these 
various  findings  is  the  extent  to  which  such  specificity  represents 
variance  associated  with  the  dntrapopulational  diversity  of  black 
individuals,  or  is  variance  associated  with  the  vldissitudes  of  the 
situational  contexts  %7lthln  v^ich  achievement  'is  imdertaken. 

Most  of  research  has  addressed  the  former  of  these  hypotheses.  In 
g^eral,  the  search  for  the  impbrt^int  moderators  of  achievement  in  blacks 
has  focused  upon  such  Intrapersonal  constructs  as  flK)tlvation,  aspiration, 
anxie^,  self-estaem,  need  for  approval,  and  locus  of  control.    While  we 
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alight  distinguish  betwen  chose  theoretical  conceptions  that  characterize 
the  relations-hips  of  such  cctastructs  to  behavior  as  direct,  and  unrelated 
to  those  that  consider  the  social-^ iCuational  antecedents  and  iroderators 
tof  such  constructs,  their  essential  similarity  is  sotnevhat  more  important. 
Each  would  posit  that  the  moat  direct  relationship  of  cause  to  effect  is 
between  dispositional  antecedent  and  acbievemert  performance,  no  matter 
whether  that  dispositional  cons^truct  is  a  trait  such  as  self-esteem  or  a 
dynamic  phenoiMnon  such  as  anxiety*    We  would  not  suggest  that  it  Is 
important  whetWer  one  considers  the  occurrence  of  the  pritlcal  causal 
factor  to  be  global  and  consistent  or  highly  specific  to  the  situational 
context  within  which  the  individual  behaves*    However,  neither  conception 
falls  within  an  alternative  theoretical  framework, in  irfiich  the  •important 
causal  antecedents  are  presumed  to  consist  of  the  situational  context 
itself,  operating  directly  upon  the  observable  achievement  behaviors  and 
outcomes  of  the  individual.,   We  will  pttempt  to  entertain  this  Alternative 
later  in  the  present  discussion,  while  we  turn  at  this  point  to  consider 
the  major  conceptions along  with  ttjiBlr  empirical  support,  that  faU  into 
a  general  dispositional  analytic  framework.^ 

Achievement  Motivation  in  Blacks  , 

Sarason  (1972)  has  pointed  out  ^hat  although  there  has  been  considerable 
agreement  amotig  students  of  psychology  that  achievement  is  significantly 
related  zo  characteristics  of  personality*  it  has  been  less  clear  precl^sely 
which  personality sconstructs  are  most  significant.  '  One  attempt  to  '  ' 
conceptoali^se  the  Important  personality  construct  related  to  achievement 
behavior  is  represented  In  the  work  of  McClelland  and  his  students 
(1953).    The  con^«uct  o#-.achievement  needs  few  such  attempts,  in  part 
because  of  the  work>q£  Mutray  (1945)  in  identifying,  the  various  personality 
and  d^lve  components  |hat  are  represented  la  the  fantasy  expresalons 
that  people  emi^  in  response  to  ambiguius  stimuli.    Through  his  own 
systematic  Inv^tlgations,  McClelland,  has  been  abld  to  isolate  the 
tendency  of  Indlvidu/ls  to  differ  In "the  extent  to  which  they  express 
imagery  related  to/goal  striving  and  competition  with  standards  of 
excellence.    Su^br  responses  in  the^resence  of  ambiguous  stimuli  such  as 
the  Thematix^.,4Sp^  Test  items  (and  related  others  developed  by 

McCjeU^Q^^fnave  be»n  shown  to  relate '  systematically  to  <Svert  achievement 
tendencies  and  have  been  Interpreted  as  represetiting  the  individual's 
level  of  achievement  need. 

Within  this  conceptidn  of  achievement  motivation  as  a  learned  drive, 
McClelland  has  renwarked  upon  the  early  socialization"  and  resultant 
personality  deficiencies  that  underlie  the  failure  of  blacks  to  achieve. 
According'  to  his  analysis*,  blacks  have  been  deprived  by  slavery  of  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  self-discipline  and  initiative  needed  for  them 
to  seek  reward  through  their  own  independent  efforts.    In  addition  to  the 
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^ learned^  dapeijidency  and  absolute  obedience  that  slavery  has  Instilled, 
McClelland  has  argued  that  the  matriarchal  structure  of  black  families 
has  led  to  the  absence  of  strong  role  models  of  aggressive  and  competitive 
striving  for  black  chiidrenn  .    *    '  , 

Several  investigators,  have  lent  empirical  support  to  certain  of 
these  general  propositions.    For  instance,  >tech  (1972)  ccnapar^  the  n 
Achievm^nt  Scores  derived  from  ^AT  protocols  by  blacks,  whites,  and^ 
Mexican-Americans  who  were  thirteen  to  sixteen  yeirs  old^  and  found  that 
blacks  %«re  inferior  to  the  other  groups  in  the  need  to  achieve.  Mussen 
(1953)  found  that  black  males- who  were  matched  at  ages^ninis  to  fourteen 
with  white  male^  %iere  ihfe^or  in  their  scores  on  the  n  Achii^eiaent 
measure  of  achievement  QK)tMition.    Also,  black  children  we  rewound  by 
Minigione  (1965)  to  Tacore  ;.ower  n  Achievement  than  white  children 
particularly  on  those  TAT  items  that  have  no  overt  achievement  cues. 
Similarly,  Rosen  (1959)  compared  black  males  with  Jewish,  white,  protestant, 
GfreeKff  and  Italian  males, and  found  blacks  inferior  to  all  of  the  white 
groups  in  the  need  to  achieve.    In  one  way,  it  is  of  Interest  to  consitfer 
thatnhese  investigators  represent  almost  all  of  the  evidence  in  suppoirt 
' of *the  relative  deficiency  of  blacks  In  achievement  motivation  as  me^^ured 
by  fantasy  responses.    What*  is  possibly  more  crucial  to  consider,  however, 
is  that  other  evidence  suggests  that. these  comparative  analyses  of  the 
achievMHnt  needs  of  blacks  may  be  flawed  by  serious  methodological; 
error. 

1        '  '  ' 

Lott  and  Lott  (1963)  tested  black  at^  white  seniors  from  four  high 

schools  in  Kentucky  on  the  need  to  achieve.    While  they  found  that  there 

•    were  overall  race  differences  in  the  pattern  described  in  their  research, 

their  comparison  of  black  and  white  subjects  who  were  matched  on  X.Q.  and 

parent  occupation  showed  no  differences  in  achievement  motivation  across 

those  samples.    These  investigators  attributed  this  shift  in  the  comparative 

status  of  blacks  to  the  relatively  small  sample  sizea  obtained  when 

<    ^tibj^cts  were  matched  on  the  confounding  variables.    a)wever,  Veroff,  } 

Atkinson,  Feid,  and  Curin  (1960)  com|rared  91  black  subjects  and  1216  f 

%rhites  frcrn  a  iSatlonwlde  sample,  controlling  for  the  education,  occupation, 

income  level,  and  age, of  the  comparative  groups.    Their  findings  wete 

th^t  the  percentage  of  high  scores  wlthjln  these  samples  was  virtually  the 

same  (43% 'of  blacks  and  492  of  whites,  approximately)  when  confoundment 

from" variables  other  than  race  was  ruled  out. 

Verof f"and  his  associates  also  pointed  out  the  potential  confoundment 
of  TAT  protocol  comparisons  across  race  samples  when  the  selection  of  the 
stimulus  items  ignores  t*he  congruence  os^^ncongruence  of  the  depicted  - 
person-figures  with  the  racial  identify  o^the  subject.    Baughman  and 
Dahlstrom* ( 1968)  extended  this  criticism  to  a  consideration  of  the 
different  value  structures  that  relate  to  achievement  withlit^e  specific 
samples.    When  they  ma^^led  their  achievement  scoring  to  the^tandards  and 
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values  reflected  in  the  ccaamiini ties  of  the  respective  black  and  whit^ 
samples  that  they  were  investigating,  they  found  that  there  were  no  race 
differ^ces  in  that  measure  0S  aotivacion.  '•  •  ' 

One  liajor  underlying  assumption,  within  Che  conceptual  proposition 
offered  by  McClelland  (1953)  is  that  differences  in  the  achievement  ' 
behaviors  of  blaclcs  and  whites  may  be  traced  to.  differences  .across  these 
populations  in  the  need  to  achieve.    Few  investigations,  however,  have 
succeeded  In  demonitrating  a  clear  relationship  between  r^ce  and  motivation, 
though  several  have  similarly  erred  in  their  failure  to  separate  the  ■ 
factor  of  race  frcm  such  other  variables  as  socioeconomic  status.  .The 
overall  implication  is  that  blalck  persons  may  not  differ  significantly  • 
from  others  in  the  level  of  motivation  to  achieve.    However,  insofar  as 
research  has  indicated  a  reliable  relationship  between  such  motivation 
and  achievement,  performance  in  whites,  we  would  be  caapelled  to  surmise 
that  only  a  failure  in  that  conatruct-behavior  relationship  in  blacks  can 
account  for  convergent  blackfWhlte  owtivatiotta  in  the  face  of  divergent 
patterns  in  overall  black-^lte  performance. 

Some  evidence  does  indeed  auggest  that  the  construct  of  achievement 
needs  is  insufficient  to  account ^f or  achievement  behaviors  and  outcomes 
on  the  part  of  blacks.    For  instapAce,  while  Mfech  (1972)  found  that  Wacks 
scored  lower  on  the  achievement ^iftasure  of  nwtivation  than  did  whites*  ^• 
their  level  of  achievement  perfors|ance  in  school  (grad^  point  average  ■ 
2.6)  was  virtually  the  same  as 'that  of  «rtiites  (grade  point  average  « 
2.5).    Thus  the  need  achievement  construct  appears  as  unabl*  to  explain 
congruence  in  behavior  against  apparently  divergent  levels  of  motivation 
as  it  is  to  explain  the  opposite.    Furthermore,  the  construct  seems  as 
insensitive  Co  individual  differencea  in  behavior  among  blacks  as  it  is 
to  the  differences  in  behavior  betrween  blacks  and,  whites.    In  Wo  Ikon's 
(1971)  sample  of  American-identifiers  and  Af rican7identif iera,  blacks 
in  the  former  group  achieved  significantly  higher  levels  of  success  (GPA)  • 
In  college  although  the  two  grou^ps  were  indii^clngulshable  in  their 
measured  need  for  achievement. 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  failure  of  the  need  aphleveu^nt 
construct  to  predict  achlBveii^nt  'in  blaclcs  may  revolve  around  the  impurities 
of  such  achievement  outcome  criteria>as  GPA»    Wolkon,  for  instance, 
observed  that  §r^e  point  averages  themselves  are  potentially  confounded 
measi^res  of  achleVjement,  reflecting  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of 
teachers  as  much  as  the  behavior  and  performance  of  students.    Green  and 
Farquhar  (1965)  have  offered  similar  criticism  of  3uch  achievement 
outcoiro  measures.    One  implication,  therefore,  is  that  the  failure  to 
relate  the  construct  of  n  Achievement  more  directly  to  behaviors  may 
underlie  the  apparent  lack  df  validity  of  that  measure  for  blacks. 
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Solomon,  Houllham,  Basse,* and  Parellus  <1971)  attempted,  in  part,  to 
? address  this  gejieral  Issue  In  their  stiidy  of  the  school  behavioj  of  blacjk 
children.-    Seventy-two  black  fi£th--grade  students  of  lo^^r-class  background 
were  observed  In  several  kinds  of  classroom  sessions  and  in  a  number  of 
individual  problem-solving  tasks*    These  observations  wre  factor-analyzed 
into  six  achievemftnt  behav^ior  factors:,    perseverance,  performance  in 
divergent  tasks,  performance  in  convergent  tasks,  performance  in  recitation 
situations t  performance  ^  individual  wrk  situations,  and  general 
academic  achievc^nt.    Strikingly,  o^afiK^es  of  achievement  ^re  found  to 
relate  significantly  to  none  of  the  directly  observed  factors  of  actual 
achlcveiMnt  behavior  in  that  sample  of  black  children,  including  the 
index  of  general  academic  achievement* 

It  is  possible'  thi|^  this  failure  of  the  n  -Achievement  construct  to 
account  either  for  convergence  or  divergence  in  either  the  achievement 
outcoiMS  or  the  behaviors,  either  among «4lacks  or  betwen  blacks  and 
whites,  may  represent  the  inadequacy  of  that  measure  rather  than  the 
invalidity  of  the  construct  of  motivation  in  general  •    Howver,  other  ^ 
measures  of  achievement  motivation  have  ^elded^  similarly  inconcliisive 
evidence  of  its  relationship  to  achievement  behavior  in  blacks.    In  one 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  achievement  motivation  upon  performance 
in  blacka  Epps,  Katx,  Perry,  and' Runyon  (1971),  sMasxxred  the  pre-post  gain 
scores  of  86  male  freshmen  on  an  arithmetic  taBk*    The  measure  of  motivation 
that  they  employed  consl-sted  of  the  French  Test  of  Insight,  in  which  the 
numb^  of  hope-of -sue cess  response^  made  by  the  individual  minus  the 
numb^  of  fear-of -failure  responses  is  taken  as  an  index  of  the,  net  drive 
to  approach  achievement  goals.    Over  all  of  the  experimental  conditions,  . 
high-motive  subjects  showd  greater  gains  in  perfonaance.^    In*  the  same 
report,  Epps  et  al.  indicated  that  219  black  male  freshmen  from  a  northern 
black  college  iim re  no^  distinguished  in  their  performanc^^t  either  a 
digit-symbol  task  or  a  scrambled-wrd  task  by  that  measure  of  achievement 
motivation.    Furthermore,  in  a  separate  investigation,  Katz,  Epps, 
Atchinson/  and  Perry  (1970)  divided  their  sample  of  230  black  males  from 
a  southern  college  into  tvo  groups  according  to  pretests  of  achievement 
activation:    a  High  group,  of  subjects  high  in  achievement -motive  (hope  of 
success  minus  fear  of  failure)  and  low  in  test  anxiety;  and  a  Low  group, 
of  subjects  low  in  achievement  motive  and  high  in  test  anxiety Even 
with  this, somewhat  more  complex  trait  categorization  of  overall  positive 
achievement  drive.  High  and  Low  tK)tivated  blacks  were  found  to  be 
indistinguishable  in  their  actual  performance  in  two  task  sittiatlond. 

Using  the  Human  Ttalts  Inventory  as  a  measure  of  academic  motivation, 
Cameron  (1968)  investigated  the  determinants  of  academic  success  in  black 
female  undergraduates  at  Howard  University.    The  correlation  between  that 
measure  of  motivation  and  students grade  point  averages  was  found  to  be 
non-ei'gnif leant,  accounting  for  less  than  42  of  the  yarlance  in  that 
indicator  of  achievement  uutccnae  in  blacks.  , 
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Green  and  Farquhar  (19^5),  hoover,  found  that  jthe  Michigan  State 
M^SaaXe  subtest  of  need  for  academic  achievement  was  correlated  significan 
with  gra^e  point  average  for  both  white  and  black  elev^th  graders.  Yet, 
while  Lipoff  (1973)  reported  thai  ^  Achieyes^nt  scores  were  correlated 
with  performance  In-  a  marble-dropping  task  for  both  black  and  ^ite 
subjects,  that  relationship  was  eonsidexably  weaker  in  blacks. 

It  seems  needless  to  point^  oift  ;that  the  ©npirical  evidence  fails  . 
clearly  to  support  the  utility  of  th'e  construct  of  achievement  motivation 
for  blacks.    At  the  same  t:U8e,>*'eth^r  a  simple  construct  of^drive  is  in 
general  to  be  expected  fiully  to  explain  or  predict  such  behavior  must  be 
n»re  seriously  considered.  .Atkinson  (1964)  argued  t^iat  the  direction  and 
strength  of  behavior  in  achievement  situations  is, a  joint  product  of  the  / 
net  approach-avoidance  disposition  o^  the  individual  (the  sijsiple  drive 
element)  and  the  perceived  probability  of  Success,  together  with  the 
subjective  incentive  value  of ^ the  goal.    For  instanee^  Atkinson  and 
RapHaelson  (1955)  investigated  the  moderati'ag  ^effects  of  expectancy  upon 
the  relationship  of  need  for  achievaaafijit  to  actual  achievement  performance. 
In  thils  sample  of  24  undergraduates  (i^designited  as  Xo  race)^  half  vrare 
led  ta  believe  that 'performance  of  the  task  was  instrumental  to  the  goal 
of  personal  achievement  accomplishments »  and  half  were  led  not  to  » 
-expect  that  instrumental  relationship.    For  subjects         expected  ' 
'.to'fi'ttd  performance  a  contributing  factor  r^h  thett^achiev^ment  outcomes 
-there  vas/^  significant  r^ationship  between  the  i\ee<[  for  achievement  and 
various  behavlpral  indices  of  persistent  recali  of  the  performance  task. 
For  subjects  who  did  not, expect  their  performances  to  resul;t  achievement 
outcomes  there  was  no  relationship  between  their  apparent  level  of 
achieveawint  motivation  and' task  recall •  ^That  the  relationship  of  such  a 
trait  constxfUct  as  overall  drive  disposition  should  relate  only  indirectly 
to  behavior  is  not  surprflsing*    The  mo4erating  effect?  of  related  factors 
inch  as  expectancies  and  value-attitudes  may  be  escpiected  to  affect- 
significantly  the  discriminant  expression  t?f  drive  chiracter:<.stics  in 
overt  achievement  for  blacks.     In  this  regard,  several  investigators  I 
have  sought  to  conceptualize  and  demonstrate  the^ijijpact  of .  expectancy  and 
affect  trait  constructs  upon  the  achievement  behavior  bf  black  persons. 

■1      7  ■■ 

Perceived  Probability  of  Success  ^ 

£■  -  ■  '1  '  ' 

!  '  '■  ■, 

One  way.  of  paraphrasing  the  traditional  model  of         determinants',  of 
achievement  striving  is  to,  state  that  such  behavior  will,  be  a  joint 
function  of  the  desire  to  succeed,  the  ability  to  succeed,  and  the  value 
of  succ«ss^     In  this  sense,  the  construct  of  expectancy*  for  Success' may 
.be  conceptualized  aa  consisting  of  the  various  components  of  self  and 
.situation  that  an  individual  subjectively,  estimates  to  be  the  real 
constraints  upon  his  performance  outcomes.    Clearly,  one  such  constraint 
coasists  of  the  individual's  perception  of  his  own  qualities  of  ability 
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and 'worth'.  .  Persons  high  In     sense  of  self-esteem  are  likely  to  be  those 
who  perceive  their  chances  for  success  to  be  quit^  favorable*  Individuals 
who  feel  negatively  about  their  endowed  qualities,  who  lack  self --esteem 
and  perceive  their  abilities  as  limited,  would  probably  be  characterized 
by  low  subjective  estimates  of  their  chances  for  success  in  challenging 
(especially  socially  competitive)  situations # 

Drawing  upon  such  an'  anal  jrs  is,  Clark  ^nd  Clark  (1939;  1947)  reasoned' 
that  negative  self -concept  underlay  the  failure  of  blacks  suc^cessf  ully  to 
exert  an4  maintain  those  achievement*  strivings  that  contribute  to  acad^lc 
and  socio-economic  success.    They  alrgued  that  within, a  social  milieu  where 
blacks  are  the  object  of  cultural  devalue ti09  and  Interpersonal  prejudice, 
a  conception  of  their  own^aclat  Identity  must  develop  from  early 
socialization,  which  reflects  the  negative  evaluative  tendencies  of  the  * 
white  majority.    Event^lly,  this  conception  Is  internalized  .and  becomes 
the  basis  of  the  black  child's  evaluative  attitudes  toward  himaelf  and 
hi's  own  qualities  of  appiitfranc^  behavior,  and  ability. 

,A  considerable  body  of  research  has  addressed  this  general  hypothesis, 
beginning  with  the  empiricail  wfk  of  Clark  and  Clark.    In  a  1939  study  of 
self -identification  In  black  nursery  schodl  children,  these  authprs 
reported  finding  that  only  51Z  of  their  sample  of  150  children  correctly 
chose  the  llne-drawli^  of  a  black  boy  as  being  most  like  themselves  (or  « 
their  brothers,  In'^Hfi  case  of  females).    Forty-four  percent  of  the  . 
children  indicated  tha^the  dijawing  of  jthe  ^Ite  hoy  ms  most  like 
themselves,  reprasentlngVo  Clark  and  CJ.ark  a  clear  tendency  to  reject 
those  qualities  tfiat  were\thelr  own  and  to  prefer  those  %hat  they  had 
learnt  Socially  to  value     Further  evidence  for  negative  self -concept 
among  blacks  was  offered  1^  a  later  Investigation  in  which  Clark  and 
Cl^rk  (1947)  repotted  an  overwhelming  pattern  of  evaluative  preference 
("w!)ich  otie  is  better?",  "w||Uh  one  Is  me?",  and  so  on)  for  white  dolls 
as  opposed  to  black  dolls,  ^^^ral  other  investigators  have  of'fered 
similar  evidence  together  wl^h^tmilar  conclusions. 

Self -concept  and  black  achievement .    The  manner  In  which  self- 
conceptlons  in  blackf  relate  syst^maticall:*  to  achleveme^  behaviors  and 
Outcomes,  ho%^ver,  is  emp^ric^l^  unclear.    Not  only  wodld  such  a 
relationship  need  to  be  borne j out  in  the  concurrence  of  low  self-esteem" 
and  low-achievement  relative  to,  whites -(see  Banks,  McQuater,  &  Ross,  1979), 
but  if  the  construct  is  to  be  \iseful  in.  explaining  achievement  behavior, 
it  should  also ^distinguish  high  achieving  from  low  achieving  blacks. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  self-concept  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  across^  high-achieving  whites  and  low-achieving  blacks  is/ 
equivocal.    Wylie  (1963)  compared  the  evaluative  self -ratings  of  black 
and  white  afeventh-  to  nlnth-gr^e  students  vith  regard  to  the  ability  to 
perform  college  level  academic  work.    He  found  that  when  the  socioeconomic 
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titatiui  o£  hl3  subjects         equated  across  the  sasaples,  no  race  differences 
wer6  obtained  on  this  measure  of  self -concept  of  ability*  "  Sirai4arly, 
Wylie  and  J^utchins  ,(1967)  controlled  for  socioeconomic  status  across 
their  ^aaples^  of'  sev.^ath-  to  twelfth-grade  black  and  vt^ipe^atudents^  and 
*f ound  these  groups  undifferentiated  in  their  estimates  of  their  present 
.  level  of  atKLli^y  relative  to  peers;  blacks  tewled  to  rate  their  ability 
'to  do  college-level  work  significantly  higher  than  whites  did* 

•    *  m  •  •         ■  ■  ■ 

.    ^  Green  and  Farquha'r  (1963)  did  not  control  the  variable  of  SES' in 
their  comparative  study  of  black  and  white  el event h-gfade  students.  They 
compared  the  samples  on  both  grade  point  average  (as  a  measure  o£ 
achievement)  and  on  the  Michigan  State  M  Scale  salf«^oncept  measure*  .  In 
that  Investigation,  blacks  were  found  to  be  poorer  achievers  than  whites^ 
and  correspondingly  to  have  lower  academic  ^eJLf <-con6^ts  than  whites*  « 
Caplin  (1969)  ^Iso  cc^npared  black  and  white  students  and  found  blacks 
lower  in  self-concept  and  loweV  in  their  scores  on  the  Iowa  Skills^ Test.  ^ 
However,  Hunt  and  Hardt  (1969)  investigated  the  changes  in  self-conceit 
ami  academic  achievement  (including  grade  |>oint  average)  associated  with  X 
an  Upward  Bound  Program  for,  both  black  and  white  high  school  students, 
and  obtained  |[uite»  different  results.    A  pre-postl  shift  upward  in^the 
positive  self -concepts  of  whites  was  associated  with  an  increase  in 
academic  achievementt  whereas  nearly  identical  self^^oncept  ^^improvements 
.were  unrelated  to  academic  success  in  blacks. 


sixt 
>*f  ^ 
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One  investigation  (Krupczak,  1973)  &£  black,  white,  and  Spanish 
sixth*-graders  yielded  the  fixuling  that  for  all  subjects  the  self  ^-concept 

ability  (as  oiieasurbd  by  the  Bropkover  Scale)  was  significantly  correlated 
wi^  the  subjects'  grade  point  ^erages*    High-achievers  generally  showed 
higher  .self  Concepts  than  low-achievers.    But  in  another  study,  Guggenheim 
(1969)  found  th|it  more  white  sixth-grade  stude^nts  with  low  self-concepts 
often  failed  to  achieve  self-set  goals  on  an  experimental. task  than  did 
white  students  with  high  self-concepts,  aijd  that'  the  success  o'f  blacks  in 
achieving  their  performance  goals  was  Independent  of  the  level  of  their 
self-esteem. 


One  ii6plication  of  these  findings  is  that'  the  self -estimations  that 
blacks  make  of  ^heir  own  capabilities  bear  less  relations^p  to  their  . 
achievemept  than  does  that  variable  for  white  individuals.     In  fact, 
other  oapirical  evidence  leans  even  more  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the 
failure  of  such  a  trait  construct  %o  account  for  individual  differences 
among  blacks  theaselvea.    Wolkon's  (1971)  comparison  of  African-idehtifiers 
and  American-identifiers  among  black  college  students  yielded  differences 
in  academic  achievement^  unmatched  by  differences  la  self -concept. 
Americah-identif iers  achieved  significantly  higher  grade  point  averages 
than  did  African-identifiers,  although  those  groups  wdre  undistinguishable 
in  self-concept.    In  her  study  of  black  college  females,  Cameron  (1968) 
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simlXa^rly  found  that  the  correlatloa  between  acadcs&lc  self -concept  and 
academic  grade  point  averages         nonsignificant  In  that  swple  of  5B. 

At  the  aaoe  time,  black  high  school  students  have^been  found  to  be^ 
individually  dlatlngulshftble  in  thelc  academic  achievement  as  a  function 
of  both  self-esteem  and  self -concept  of  ability*     Epps^   (1969)  sample  of 
ninth-*  to  tvelfth-graders  frcm  southern  and  northern  schools  had  higher 
CPA's  as  a  function  of  Increasing  levels  of  self-concept.  Furthermorei 
Cofflnt  OletZt  and  Thompson  (1971)  Investigated  the. academic  achievement 
of  black  tenth-grade  students  In  Tennessee  and  found  self-concepts  €o  be 
more  favorable  among  high-achievers  than  among  low-achievers  (by  CPA). 

From  tliese  conflicting  results,  it  is  difficult  to  conclude  either 
the  cli^ar  strength  or  weakness  of  the  construct- of  self-conception,  as  a 
causal  antecedent  of  achievesoent  outcomes.     But  further  evidence  is  in 
clear  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  that  self-concept  did  not  distinguish 
the  tendeticy  of  black  sixth-graders  to  achieve  the  performance  goals  th4^ 
they  set  for  themselves  in  an  actual  experimental  !:ask.  Conversely^ 
Epstain  and  Komorita  (1971)  not^  lhar  black  fourth-^  and  sixth-grade 
children  in  Detroit  were  unaffected  in  their  self-esteem  by  the  success 
or  failure  iafprma^ion  they  received  regarding  a  task  performance. 

•  there  are' several  alternative  explanations  for  the  Incongruence 
between  achievement  outcomes  and  self-concept  among  blacks^    The  modt 
salient  relates  to  a  point  made  earlier  in  the  distinction  between 
OMtcome  indicators  of  achiev^nent  as  compared  with  actual  achievement 
behaviors  themselves.     Even  if  blacks  held  favorable  self -concept ions, 
reflecting  their  actual  traits  and  abilities,  the  effective  achievement 
behavior  that  would  follow  might  not  translate  directly  into  conventional 
liieasures  of  academic  success.    The  potential  biases  associated  with  the 
development  of  standardi^sed  testing  could  systaoatically  misrepresent  the 
actual  gains  that  blacks  succeed  in  making  within  our  educatlofeal 
institutions.     It  is  equally  crucial  that  we  note  the  possible  evaluative 
biases  (see  e«g^»  BankSt  1976),  Intendad  or  unconscious,  that  may 
characterize  the  translations  into  acad^nic  grades. made  by  teachers  of 
the  performaacea  of  black  students.  ^Clearly,  one  Interpretation  of  the 
greater  congruence  biitween  the  self -estimations  and  achievement  outcomes 
of  whites  as  ccnpared  with  blacks  (Guggenheim,  19^9)  is  that  while 
teachers  share  tim  evaluative  set  of  white  studentSV*  they  disagree  . 
markedly  in  their  eva-^uat ion  of  the  ablll&ies  of  blacks  trelative  to  the 
self-esitimatiotL  of  blacks).    A  very  significant  consequence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  would  be  the  tendency  of  blacks  mc^e  often  to  express  the 
opinion  that  while  they  perceive  themselves  to  be  as  capable  whites, 
they  are  significantly  les,s  confident  of  the  direct  relationship  of  those 
abilities  ,to  achievement  outcomes.     '  ,      /  I 
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In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  Patoa;(l973)  and  liis  associates, 
reported  that  on' two  of  three  sets  of  ratings  of  ability,  blacks  expressed 
*self-coaceilftioas  eqWl  to  those  of  whites,  and  on  the  third  their  s^lf-  . 
ratings  were  significantly  im^re  favorable.    However,  blacks  also  expressed 
significantly  more  often  that  they  pe^^ceived  their  ^ademic  progress  to 
be  blocked,  and  that  hard  work  Is*^  not  an  liUportant  determinant  of  success. 
Furtherrote,  high  and  low  aehievlng  blacks  have  been  found  to  be 
tjistinguished  more  by  their  perceptions  of  their  teachers  than  by  their 
evaluative  ratihgs  of  themselves  (Greenberg  et  al-^  1965).  Moreover, 
Krupczak  (1973)  found  that  the  single  best  predictqr  of  grade  point 
average  for  black  sixth-graders  was  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  , 
students,  and  that  ^^Ite  teachers  rated  blacks    lowest  in  ability  among 
whites,  blacks,  and  Spanish  students.     (Black  teachers,  by  contrast, 
rated  black  students  as  highest  amon^  the  three  grcnips  in  ability.) 

Therefore,  not  only  may  blacks  perceive  the  relatioo^ips  between 
their  own  abilities  and  their  achievement  outcomes  to  be  moderated  by  the 
biases  of  the  evaluative  and  reinf oreenuent  systems  of  our  academic 
lOTtitutlons,  but  such  perceptions  may  be  veridical.    Were  these  perceptions 
clearly  and  repeatedly  to  be  verif 1^  in  the  direct  experiences  of  blacks 
within  achievement  situations,  even  those  achievement,  behaviors  that 
^deriye  from  positive  self-esteem  might  be  systematically  extinguished. 
The  essential  question,  then,  might  be  how  blacks  succeed  in  maintaining 
self-esteem  within  situations  where  external  biases  seem  even  to  preclude, 
the  value  of  their  own  positive  strivings.     In  this  regard, ^ the  perception 
of  external  factors  as  causal  in  their  achievement  failures  would  appear 
^to*be  both  veridical  and  adaptive  for  blacks.    Although  such  a  phenomenon 
has  been  of  central  concern  to  theorists  of  achievement  behavior  in 
blacks,  its  conception  has  generally  been  that  of  personality  construct. 
As  such,  it  ha:i3  occupied  a  tentative  position  with  the  classical 
Atkinsonlan  equation.  ^ 


Aspirations  and  Goal  Valuation  * 

In  1952  Boyd  reported  the  results  of  an  8regon-based  study  of 
aspirations  among  black  and  white  youngsters  both  In  connection  with  an 
experimental  task  an4  with  general  educational  and  occupational  goals* 
In  that  sample  of  twelve-  and  thirteen--year-olda,  blacks  were  found  to 
hav0  higher  aspirations  in  connection  with  both. specif ic^and  generalized 
goals  than  did  white  cohorts  matched  for  IQ  and  SBS.     Jones  (1967) 
reported  that  in  his  samj^e  of  black  and  white  seventh-  to  twelfth-graders 
in  a  southerb  city,  blacks  aspired  to  more  professional  and  semi-professional 
and  fewer  blue-collar  occupations  than  did  whites. 

As  an  indicant  of  affective  orientations  toward  achievement  goals, 
aspirations  among  various  ethnid  groups  show  a  pattern  of  goal  valuation 
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vhich  caanot  explain  the  observed  differences  In  achievement  putcc^es. 
The  evidence  cited  above  repreaetiCd  a  nonisolated  Incidence,  for  example, 
of  relatively  high  asplratlonal  orientations  among  blacks  toward  achievement' 
In  virtually  all  of  those  dcnualna  that  contribute  to  personal  excellence 
and  the  quality  of  life. 

For  instance^  Wylie  and  Hutchins  (1967)  querig^  seventh**  to  twelfth-^ 
grade  students  frcm  a  northern  school  on  several  dimensions  related  to 
their  achievement  values  and  ambitions*    Their  black'  and  white  samples* 
of  comparable  IQ  and  SES  level*  offers  responses  similar  to  those, 
described  above:    blacks  report^  a  greater  desire  to  attend  college  than 
did  whites.     In  contrast*  St.  John  (1966)  found  that  black  low  SES 
children  expressed  lower  educat:f,onal  aspirations  than  did  a  white  low  SES 
sample.    That  author  argued*  moreover,  that  such  lower  aspirations  in 
blacks  may  result,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  soclall2atldn  of  appropriate 
values  within  that  population.     However,  the  balance  o£  evidence  has 
argped  somewhat  more  cogently  that  blacks  (and  often,  too,  Hispanic 
groups)  as  compart  with  whites  aspire  toward  higher  occupational  (Lott  & 
Lott*   1963),  educational  (Mech*   1972i  Phillips,   1972),  and  social 
aQhievement  goals  (Phillips,   1972).    What  is  more,  it  is  implied  by  the 
bulk  of  empirical  evidence  that  socialization  among  Ulacks  is  directed 
toward  hi^h  rather  than  low  value  orientations  toward  achievement  goals. 

Wylie  and  Hutchlns  (1967)*  for^ample,  asked  both  black  and  white 
children  to  what;  .'extent  th^ir  parents  were  encouraging  about  college 
attendance*    The  pattern  of  responses  they  obtained\l^  those  investigators 
to  describe  black  parents  as  '^'f utuirlstic"^nd  highly  asplfing*  as  compared 
with  «^lte  parents*  who  were  reported  as  naving  offered  less  encouragement! 
Rosen  (1956)  found  that  black  mothers  were  undifferentiated  from  white 
mothers  in  their  achievement  value  orientations,  though  white  mothers 
were  found  to  engage  in  more '^'achievement  training''  of  their  sons* 

However,  Garza  (1969)  later  argued  that  those  differences  found  by 
Uosen  in  achidvemett||  training  were  probably  caused  by  black  and  white 
mothers'  differing  perceptions  of  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  society 
for  their  offspring,  and  his  sample  of  m9thers  confirmed  that  such 
perceptions  were  related  directly  in  both  groups  to  achievement  training. 
At  the  sao^  tla^,  no  relationship  ws  found  to  obtain  between  the  mothers' 
own  achievement  values  and  their  achievement  training  of  male  offspring 
in  particular.     Furthermore*  certain  research  findings  have  suggested 
that  the  relationship  of  achievement  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  offspring 
to  specific  parental  behaviors  and' Inputs  is  highly  inconsistent,  and 
largely  insignificant  anyway  (Solomon,  Houlihan,  Busse*  &  Parelius,  197^). 


The  actual  .evidence,  then,  s.uggests  that  diversity  in  achievement 
asK^ng  blacks  and  whites  cannot  be-attrlbuted  to  differences  in  valuation 
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of  the  goal.     In  fatt,  one  paradox  that  presents  itself  within  the  data 
pertains  to  what  Guggenheim '(1969)  has  called  "'ftspirational  perseverance' 
in  the  face, of  failure  in  blacks"  (p. 70).     Part  of  this  paradox  revo-lves 
around  the  disparities  that  appear  in  aspirational  hopeet  and  vrfLues 
versus  expectancies  and  estimates  for  success.    Guggenheim  has  report^ad 
that  black  children,  nwre  so.  than  whites,  showed  discrepancies  between 
their  stated  expectations  and  their  actual  attained  leve>  of  performance 
on  ap  ejjjperlmental  task.    And  while  Boyd  (1952)  found  that  his  black 
sample  of  children  expressed  higher  expectancies  for  success  at  the 
experiffl«intal  jiask  than  did  wh\te  children,  Phillips  (1972)  reported  that 
vAiites  exceeded  both  blacks* and  Hispanics  in  expectations  for  achievement 
success  in  general,  and. that  blacks  were  moat  discrepant  in  their  stated 
aspiratiortal  desires  versus  their  expectancies.    Similarly,  Lott  and  Lott 
(1963)  reported  chat  aspirations  and  expectancies  for  occupational 
attainment  mte  more  discrepant  for  black  than  for  white  male  children. 

In  light  of  these  findings  and  those  reviewed  earlier,  two/joints 
seem  clear.    First,  both  the  perception  of  low  probabilities  of  achievement 
Success  and  the  relatively  itafavorable  expectancies  for  desired  outcomes 
distinguish  blacks  from  whites  in  a^manner  similar  to  that  of  the  evidence 
on  achievement  outcome  measures.     Second,  the  Internal  affective  orienta- 
tions either  toward  self -features  or  toward  achievement  goals  cannot    ,  ,' 
explain  a  relative  lack  of  achievement  success  among  blacks,  nor  can  we 
explain  these  patterns  of  self -ooncept ions  and  asplrations^  in  relation  to  • 
j achievement  as  potentially  veridical.    They  neither  conform  to  the  level 
of  success  experiences  that  characterize  blacks  themselves  nor  to  the 
level  of  success. experiences  enjoyed  by  a  comparative  population  for 
which  outctsnes  cohform  both  to  self -concepts  and  expectations. 

That  is,  the  apparent  over-aspirdtlons  and  expressiot^g  of  self- 
perceived  capabilities  among  blacks  diverge  both  from  their  -own  pattern 
of  failure  outcomes  and  from  the  level  of  achievement  success  characteristic 
of  whites. 

This  configuration  of  empirical  paradoxes  suggests  ,two  possible  > 
analyses  of  the  dynamics  that  shape  the  achievement  motivation  of  blacks. 

One  level  of  analysis  would  suggest  thart:  the  dynamic  processes  of 
work  reside  within  the  psyche  of  such  Individuals  and  operate  primarily 
both  to  resolve  an  Internal  conflict  between  the  acknowledgement  of 
achievement  values  In  the  self  and  in  society  and  to  admit  the  p'^rsonal 
inability  to  exert  the  drive  by  which  they  would  be  effected.     In  this 
regard,  high  aspirations  Aay  represent  a  reaction  formation  of  affective 
expressions  toward  a  goal  that  the  lack  of  motivation  or  perceived 
^^nability  makes  elusive.    Similarly,  low  expectancies  for  success  tepresent 
in  part  an  ego-defensive  perception  of  the  r^eal  constraints  to  achievement, 
and  a  means  for  escaping  responsibility  for  poor  performance  and  motivation 
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(see  Patterson,   1973,  for  a  broadly  based  social  analysis).  Lc^ 
expectancies,  then,  reflect  a  fact  ("I  do  not  succe^")  and  a  perception 
("I  Bwy  not  succeed")  not  inconsistent  vith  high  aspirations  ("I  ought  to 
succeed")-*  . 

Insofar  as  these  dynamic  proces^s  operate  primarily  as  a  proteetive 
'strategy  for  the  self-esteem  of  ,  the  ii^ividual,  we.  might  expect,  its 
manifestations  not  to  obtain  in  connect)Lon  with  expressions  about  the 
achievement  of  others.     For  example,  when  children  were  asked  to  make 
pro:}e(itions  for  the  expe^cted  success  of  hypothetical  others  (e.g.,  black 
and  white  dolls),  black  five-  to  seven-year-olds  expressed  expectations 
for  success  on  the  P4^t  of  blacks  that  were  equally  ^s  favorable  as  those 
for  success  on  the  part  of  whites  (Kline,  1971). 

A  further  implication  of  atich  an  analysis  is  that  when  low  expectancies 
are  expressed*  in  terms  of  the  constraints  that  opportunities  and  resources 
place  ujpon  goal  attainment  ^f or  biacks  (Gk>ff,   1954;  Gurin  et  al.,  1969), 
they  represent  a  generalized  tendency  in  particular  to  attribute  failure 
to  .external  causes.     Friend  *and  Neale  (1^72)  examined  specifically  the. 
tendency  among  black  youngsters  systematically  to  assign  cauSal  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  a  performance  task.     In  fact,  their  sdmple*^of  black, 
children,  more  so  than  a  comparative  group  of  whites,  temled  to  attribute 
the  causes  of  their  task  failures  externally,  to  features  outside  their 
control. 

However,  certa4j.n  yet  further  implications  of  this  analysis  break 
down  upon  closer  examination.    For  example,  defensive  attributions  and 
expectancies  would  also  imply  a  degree  of  nonobj'ectivlty,  in  explanatxcJns 
for,  and  self  ^assessments  of,  achievement  succesp  as  well  as  failure* 
Purely  defensive  attitudes  should  serve  most  effectively, to  avoid  esteem- 
loss  upon  failure  an4  to  enhance  este6m<<*accrual  upon  sruccess.    In  tnis 
regard,  distortions  of  failure  assessments  could  not  suffice  to  maintain 
esteem  without  a  concurrent  tendency  to  distort  the  meaning  of,  and 
derive  esteem  from,  success  as  ^11*    However,  Friend  and  Neale  (19?2) 
specifically  found  that  while  black  children  were  inclined  to  attribute 
failure  outccsmes  to  extetnal  factors  more  than  were  white  children,  they 
did  not  attribute  succesp  outcomes  to  personal  factors  more  than  did 
whites.     In  fact,  black  children  tended  slightly  less  than  their  white* 
coimterparts  to  self-attribute  success,  and  did  so  without  the  resultant 
Incr^tient  to  felt  pride  that  obtained  among  whites.    Most  Importantly, 
black  children  expressed  the  conviction  that  their  own  abilities  and 
efforts,  while  appropriately  high  in  concurrence t^with  success,  were 
actually  relatively  unimportant  in-  determining  either  that  outcome  or 
failure.,    In  congrueilce  with  those  findings  are  the  results  of  several 
other  investigations  that  suggest  that  black  children  tend  to  maintain 
highly  veridical  patterns  of  self-evaluations  and  self-reward  under 
conditions  of  ^perienced  success  and  failure  (e.g.,  Elszler  &  Morrison,  ^ 
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1973 and  to  an  even  great-er  extent  than  do^ites  (Masters  &  Peskay, 
1972).  ^  . 

It  is  conc^elvablfi,  too,  that  the  sample  of  black  chlldten  In 
Kllne^s  (1971)  Investigation  may  have  had  insufficient  experience 
to  recognize  the  limits  that  external  factors  place  upon  the  gc/al 
attaiittjient  of  black  versus  white  persona.    That  acknowledgement,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  been  the  basis  for,  or  the  result  of,  white' childr ens' . 
comparatively  biased  assumptions^  abotij  the  high  probability  of  goal 
attainment  for  white  dolls  and  low  •probability  of  goal  attainment  for 
black  dolls  in  the  same  investigation.  ^  Banks  and  Rompf  (1973)  sioallarly 
reported  a  high  degree  of  evaluative  bias  among  white  children,' aged  six 
to  ten,  that  was  consistently  expressed  in  favor  of  white  ^ers^is  black 
persons  of  equal  performance,  a^d  across  varying  expressive  modalities,  a 
bias  peculiarity  absent  from  the  reward  distributions  shown  by  black 
youngsters  in  that  study.    Such  biases,  while  not  arguing  conclusively 
for  the  existence  of  expenctancy-conf irmtng  constraints  for  blacks  in  the 
larger  society,  at  least. suggest  the  development  of  pofentially  constraining 
attitudes  among  persons  who  moat  often  in  our  society  come  eventually  to 
control  evaluations  and  rewards  for  achievismeht.  ' 

That  external  constraints  to  achievement  success  actually  do  exist 
for  blacks  would  constitute  an  assumption  around  which  an  alternative 
inodel  Of  th^e  dynamic  processes  might  be  formulated.    The  recognition 
among  blacks  of  the  cultural  ideals  of  achievement  and  the  self- 
determination  by  which  It  is  attainable  (Gurin  fit  al.,  1969) 'may  fopa.a 
back  drop  against  which  material  obstacles  present  a  picture  of  inaidio^s^ 
constraints  to  entitled  freedom*    Moreover,  the  theory  of  reactance  would 
offer  a  framework  within  which  the  par^idoxical  relationship  amoi^  the 
several  variables  described  above,  coul^  be  anticipated.    Within  this 
social -psychological  framewoVk  certain  key  features  of  the  dynamic 
conflict  reside  in  the  relationship  of 'the  individual  to  forces  within 
his  social  environment.    Constraints  imposed  by  the  actions  of  powerful 
others  evoke  a  drive  to  restore  the  freedom  of  alternatives  thereby 
denied  the  Individual  (Brehm,  1966j  1572).    One  mode  of  that  restoration 
si^ggested  within  the  theory  has  been  appealed  to  by  large  (and  varied)  ^  • 
segments  of  the  black  population-^-that  is,  aggressive  (sometimes  legal 
and  non-violent,  sometimes  \^iol^nt  and  illegal)  recourse  against  the 
agent  of  constraint  to  remove  his  presence,  or  its  important  manifestations, 
from  the  path  to  desired  goals •  ' 
< 

In  addl'tion,  and  perhaps  less  obviously,  the  theory  describes  • 
another  charactWlstic  response  to  siuch  constraints;    the  elevation  of 
attraction  toward  the  blocked  goal.    For  example,  Worchel  and  Brehm 
(1971)  offered  subjects  a  choice  of  two  alternative  rewards,  one  of  which 
was  denied  subsequently  by  the  insistence  of  a  confederate  that  it- not  be 
chdsen.    Subjects lincreaaed  in  th^ir  attraction  toward  that  denied 
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alternative,  as  did  children  in  a  similar  study  where  attainment  of  a 
reward  object  was  threatened  (Hammock  &  Brehm,  1^66). 

Where  the  constraint^  deny  access  even  to  tasks  and  activities 
(Brehm  &  Cole,  1966),  particularly  to  those  by  which  Important  goal 
objects  are  attained,  the  Increase  In  the  desire  to  approach  that  task  Is 
proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  cc^nstralnt*    High  aspirations  toward 
achievement,  then,  may  be  understood  as  a  means  Co  overcome  external 
constraints  by  activating  the  individual  toward  especial  efforts  at 
restoring  opportunities  (Breto,  1966)  or  r^ovlng  obstacles  (Brehm,  1966; 
and,fl^e^also  Gurln  et  al.,  1969).    In  this  sense  the  material  fact  of 
sarternal constraints  to  success  may^relate  closely  and  directly  to  the 
jff fec€lve\and  motivational  orlenditlons  adopted  by  individuals  toward 
^^hievemenH^^ABdHluch  adoptions  may  take  a  form  of  active  and  construc- 
tiv5'N«iiapensatlon  rather  than  passive  resignation.    Low  expectaflons 
constlVate  an  objective  appraisal  8f  the  real  probabilities  of  success, 
determlhed  largely  by  the  limits  of  opjmrti^ity  imposed  by  external 

High  asplratloi^  re{>resent  but  one  of  several  modes  of  adaptive 
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Social  Learning  a^d  tjotlvatlon 


Such  a  conception  is  not  entirely  a  new  one.    Gurln,  Gurln,  Lao,  and 
Beitttie  (1969)  des<irlbed  an  invest  legation  In  which  blacks  were  found  to 
have  adopted  hlgh^.y ^actlvlstic  orientations  toward  political  change  In 
connection  with  perceptions  that  elements  of  the  i^cial  system  comprise 
the  external  constraints  to  achiav^Eient  success  for  the  "disadvantaged." 
^ In  a  somewhat  different  vein,  more  recent  research  has  again  raised -the 
question  of  whether  the, ex&itence  and  imposition  of  potential  constraipts 
to  successful  performance  have  the  counter-productive  effect  upon  esteem 
and  behavior  In  blacks  which  has  often  been  assiimed^  inevitable  (see 
Banks,  Stitt,  Curtin,  &  McQuater,  1977). 

In  this  regard,  cfertain  cognitive  orientations  toward  achievement 
that  are  characteristic  of  differences  between  blacks  ; and  others,  for 
example,  can  be  regarded  as  elements  of  an  overall  strategy  of  motivation 
'and  behavior  that  functipns  to  maintain  achievement  ^trUvlngs  across 
highly  diverse  populations  and  sin  highly  variant  contextuil  circumstances 
When  those  contexts  are  distinguishable  in  terms  of  the  facilltative 
elements  that  surround  a  given  population  in  the  form  of  institutions, 
indii^iduJil  others,  or  reinforcement  stimuli,  the  primary  task  ^ef ore 
students  of  mot^vatioa^s  to  conceptualize  the  highly  adaptive^ and 
compensatory  strategies  by  which  productive  behavior  is  (perhaps,  at  all) 
maintained  * 
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An  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  reinforcing  environments"  and 
the  cognitive  dynami^  of  minority  chlldrenr  represents  an  insight  evident 
in  some  past  formulation^*     However ,  earlier  approaches  to  understanding 
the  bases  of  performance^  and  behSvior-malntenanc^^,  under  such  nonreinforclng 
circumstances  as  academic' settings  often  represent,  have  rfevolved 
around  the  notion  of  Intrinsic  motivation  aa  a  person**construct* 
Katz  (1967),  for  example,  has  described  the  critical  Sasis  of  achjlevement 
motlvatfon  as  the  ability  of  persons  to  sustain  effort  in  the  absence  of 
^•^•s^trlosic  rewards.  ^In  thl^^egard,  persons  who  fall  to  measure  up  to  a 
normative  standard  of  achi|^tt»#^lat:  success  within  a  given  environment  have 
been  descrlbal  as  lacking/ iJrthe  ability  to  marshall  those"  skills  of 
self-maintenance  by  whlcl 
-   of  less  extrinsic  reinfc 


Jfchievement  striving  is  sustained  under  qonditlons 


Banks  and  his  asato 
relying  Upon  the  acqulr 
situations  to  sustain  t 


lates  (1978)  have  reinterpreted  th^tt  process  as 
ability  of  stlcjul'l  contained  within  such 
performance  of  certain  Individuals.    What  comes 
to  be  referred  to  colloqiuially  as  interest,  they  hav^  argued,  is  the 
tendency  for  certain  stlmulus-relat^  behavior  to  be  m^ntalned  in 
contexts  from  which  apparent  relnforcers  are  absent,    mterest,  th^n, 
represents  thie  acquired  significance  of  certain  stimuli  for  a  given 
indlvldui^l,  and  It  Is  Xfrgely  the  prior  reinforcement  associations  that 
relate  to  highly  spec&fic  classes  of  stimulus  experiences  that  form  the 
foundation  of  the  int^est-^value  of  achievement  tasks,  achievement  goals, 
and  the  "Intrinsic  motijratlon"  by  i*iich  effort  toward  thm  is  maintained. 
Moreover,  thes/e^ Investigators  have  demonstrated  the  predictable  relation- 
ship between  "intrinsic/*  motivational  orientations  and  task  Interests,  as 
well  as  the  et^lc-speclf Icity  of  those  task  orientations.     Even  in  some 
early  investigations  where  the  effects  of  task-interest  have  been  studied, 
the  pattern  of *  results  tends  to  support  this  general  notion  (Williams  & 
Stack,   1972;  Lefcourt/&  Ladwlgi,  1965). 


Williams  and  Stack  (1972)  presented  black  college  students  with 
task  of  preparing  a  persuasive  statement  to  be  delivered  to  another 


the 


subject  in  the  study 
black  individuals  to 
national  and  foreign 
high  interest-value, 
value  for  the  subjeci 


one  of  two  topics:    "The  contributions  made  by 
ciety"  or  "The  role  of  the  U.S.  Vice-President  in 
f fairs-"  The  former  task  was  conceived  as  having 

He'*  the  latter  was  conceived  of  as  low  i|i  interest- 
population.    Consistent  with  the  hypotheses. 


subjects  spent  more /time  reading  and  seeking  information  from  available 
sources  in  preparap^on  for  the  high-interest  task  than  io  preparation  for 
the  low-interest  task.  i 


task  persistence,  Lefcourt  and  Ladwig  (1965)  ei^aged 
jS'in  a  "match  game"  with  a  white  ccmipetitor  (a 


In  a.  sttidy  6i 

black  prison  irglateS'in  a  "match  game"  with  a  white  ccmipetitof  (^ 
confederate  of /«;he  experimenters).    The  subjects  ^re  led  to  believe 
.either  that  al^ll  at  the  task  was  related  to  an  activity  o'f  high  of 
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low  laterest  to  the©  or  that  they  could  play  as  many  games  as  they 
.wished.     In  all  ..instances,  the  white  competitor  won  all  the  games.  Under' 
ahese  cotui^tions  of  consistent  failure,  subjects  who  b^ieved  that  the 
task  related  to  high  Interest  skills  persisted  longer  than  did  subjects 
whose  interest  in  skill-relevant  activities  was  low. 

More  recently.  Banks,  McQuatef,  and  Hubbard  (1977)  undertook  an 
examination  of  the  relationship  of  task-iatere^t.  to  effort  orientations 
in  black  and  white  adolescents.    Using  the  cognitive 'paradigm  employed  by 
Weiner  ind  Kulka  (1970)  and  Weiner  and  Peter  (1973).,  they  asked  sixteen- 
to  eighteen-year-old  high  school  students  to  make  achievement  judgments 
in  response  to  reports  about  the  activities  of  other  teenagers*  Earlier, 
that  high  school  population  Had  been  pretested/f or  task-liking  on  a 
'   list  of  various  activities.    Tasks  that  wer^  found  to  be  subjectively  ^ 
equivalent  as  high  or  low  ia  interest  value  had  been  selected  for  each 
sex  and  race  subgroup.     In  thia^  manner,  all  subjects  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  respond  w^.th  evaluative  judgments  of  achievement  in 
activities  that  were  equal  (for  blacks  and  whites)  in  high  iiiterest  and 
in  low  Interest  value.  ^  * 

Black  adolescents  were  found  to  be  equally  effort-oriented  toward 
high-interbst  ti^sks  as  wre  white  adolescents.^    Furthermore,  effort 
orientations  in  achiev^en*l  Judgments  were  found  overall  to  be  greater  in 

^>lgh-lntere8t  tasks  than  in  low-interest  .tasks,  and  effort  orientations 
'in  low-interest  tasks  were  not  different  for  black  and  white  subjects. 
This  last  finding  is^counter  to  a  hypothesis  that  blacks  are  less  able 
than  whites  to  sustain  ^fort  orientation  in  iminteresting  and  nonrelnf orcing 

,  task  contexts.  ' 

For  our  present  discussion  one  interesting  implication  of  this 
conceptualization  concerns  the  role  of  aefplrations  in  a  nonsupportiye  (or 
nonrelnf orcing)  context.    As  an  expression  of  affect  toward  an  achievement* 
goal,  desires  and  wishes,  reflect  the  level  of  significance  which  that  ^* 
goal  stimulus  has  for  the  individual.     If  the  resultant  tendency  to  exert 
behavior  toward  a  goal  Is  a  function  of  the  net  (reinf orcemen-t)  sum  of 
stimulus  values  associated  with  the  context  in  which  that  behavior 
occurs,  .one  means  of  off-setting  the  effects  of  negative  or  nonrelnf orcing 
elements  is  by  elev^atlng  those  others  that  provide  positive  incentive. 
In  this  sense,  the*  socialization  of  extraordinarily  high  aspirations 
among  those  populations  in  which  achievement  success  is  relatively  rare, 
may  have  the*"purpose  of  prdviding  a  precompensating  incentive  for  sustaining 
efforts  againstia  plethora  of  extrinsic  forces  likely  to  be, encountered 
in  the  environment.    Additionally,  an  elevation  of  self-esteem  could 
serve  two  important  purposes:    it  would  provide  for  sustenance  of  the 
perceived  Importance  of  self-hel4  aspirational  orientations,  and  it  would 
serve  to  provide  some  materially  supportive  basis  (one's  own  capabilities 
and  skills)  'for  potentially  favorable  outcomes.  -  ^ 
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Cast  more  broadly,  we  may  conceive  of'  the  fuactlonAl  roles  of  these  . ' 
elements  la  sustaining  behavior  for  any^ Individual ,  as  well  as  for  those 
particular  persons  beset  by  obstacles*'  From  a  social-leamiag  ^oint  o£- 
view^  an  indjlvld'ual  functions  largely  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  forces 
that  surround  him  (Mischel,  1968).    However,  in  conjunction  vlth  those 
objective  stimuli,  the  cognitive  mediating  processes  by  which  the  individual 
imparts  meaning  to  his  rei'nf o^rceawnt  experiences  provide  a  mfechanism- for 
altering  the  relationships  between  the  external  stimulus  events  themselves 
and  his  resultant  behavior  (Bandura  ^  Walters,  1973) •    These  mechanisms 
play  a  critically  import  an  tJtaLe_  in  the  adaptation  of  the  individual.  In 
some  instances  they  permic^he  operation  of  remote  stimulus  events 
upon  the  individual's  behitvior  as  if  they  were  proximal,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  vicarious  acquisition  of  reWa^d^-evoking  appropriate 
behaviors*    Likewise^  they  can  serve  to  buffer  the  individual  against  the 
effects  of  certain  negative  stimulus  impositions  and  preserve  self-esteem 
and  motivation,  often  by  rendering  the  Impact  of  proximal  .stimuli  as  IfL  ^ 
they  were  distal  (see  Banks,  McQuater,  &  Hubbard,  1^77). 

The  phenMiendn  of  reactance  could  be  recast  in  terms  of  a  more 
general  theory  of  reinforc^ent  systems  and  the  social  learning  processes 
that  govern  behaviors  within  them.     Li  this  respect,  Constraints  may 
constitute'  negative  reinfoTcemeat  events,  and  the  drlv^  consequences 
hypothesized  by  Brehm  may  derive  largely  ff om  th^  interactions  between 
the  incentive  features  that  characterise  task  and  goal  stimuli  and  the 
severity  of  the  constraints.    The  incentives  contained  within  the  achievement 
serving  (or  more  broadly  associated  with  achie^rement  in  general)  may 
detfermine  th^  severity  ^of  potential  losses  associated  with  constraints. 
Morepvar,  the  compensation  provided  in  part  by  elevated  affect  toward  the 
gdai  and  toward  the  self  will  come  into  play  most  clearly  where  negative 

reinforcement  events  bar  access -to  valuable  outcomes. 

•t  —  ' " 

Banks,  Stitt,  Curtis,  and  McQuater  (1977)  conducted  a  study  that 
lends  some  support  to  this  notion.     Faced  with  the  negative  reinforcement 
of  an  evaluative  agent  wholes  perceived  to  be  obstrucjfcively  nonobjective, 
black  college  students  ^howed  quite  different  responses  as  a  fimction  of  * 
the  severity  of  potential  loss.    WUete  the  *goal  carried  no  clear  out;cOTie 
value,  affect  toward  self  was  sustained  at  a  moderately  positive  level  by 
its  resistance  to  change.     However,  where  the  gqM  carried  valuable 
outcome  consequences  (payment),  affe^ct  toward  self  was  elevated  to 
peculiarly  high  levels  in  anticipation  of  the  esteem-losses. that  luight 
attend  compliance  with  an  obstructive'  atxd  nonobjective  system  of 
-reinf orcaaent.    Subjects  |n  this  latter  condition  had  no' choice  but  to 
work  within  a  system  where  they  would  be  beset  by  constraints ^in  order  to 
achieve  a  desired  goal^.    Although  one  effect  of  that  experience  was  to 
reduce  the  level  of  s^f -perceived  ability,  such  losses  (together  with 
the  potential  losses  associated  with  obstruction  from  the  goal)  were  i 
handled  by  a  precompensation  of«?'**3ver'-esteem." 
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That  valuation  of  most  achievejuent  goals  characteri^s  the  initial 
affective  orientations  of  blacks  is  suggested  by  the  evidence  concerning 
the  early  socialization  of  such  valued  by  black  parents.    Were  such 
values  to  confront  a  syat^  characterized  by  constraint's  upbn  the     '  '  " 
achievement  outccmes  of  those  persons,  one  should  hardly  expgct  to  find  . 
that  desirable  outccxnes  accrued  to  them,  or  <  that  they  ^houldXcome 
realistically  to  expect  such  outccsnes*    Particularly  where  that  system  is 
a  powerful  one,  the  material  reality  of  achievement  fo-r  blacks\ would 
consist  of  failure  and  low  expectations.    Yet  an  adaptive *and  proactive 
orientation,  toward  achievement  and  the  systems  within  which  it  is  sought^ 
should  result  in  attempts  to  redouble  esteem  and  aspirations  toward  V 
^success  a4^  to  rraiove  the  constraining  obstacles  before  the.go^l.^  Thks 
much  about  our  present  model  seems  reasonably  to  integrate  the  dcminamt 
empirical  evidence  in  the  field,  '''^wever,  the  model  is  yet  unclear  id  • 
the  various  aspects  of  detail  concerning  the  cognitive  mechanisms  by  \ 
which  the  meaning  of  important  relcSorc^ent  events  is  assessed,  the  w;^y 
in  which  the  results  of'  these  prcK!essea  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
maintenance  of*  achievement  behavior,  and  the' highly  selective^  manner  in  ^ 
vdiich  these  processed  characterize  the  adaptation  of  diverse  populations 
to*  a  relatively  standardized  institution  of^^  achievement  and  its 
reinforcement*  systems.  *  , 

Tentatively,  the  ciiversfity  among  both  individuals  and  groups  in  the 
patterns  of  motivation  observed  in  or  across  specific  contexts  may  be 
understood  as  repr^'enting  different  learning  st;rat€;gies  and  histories. 
Tasks,  goals,  and"  contexts  ijiay  vary  widely  in^their  immediate  and  their 
acquired  capacity  for  evoking  and  maintaining  the  kind  of  apparently 
reinforcement-free  behavior  from  which  ^  infer  motivation.    What  Is 
more,  the  highly  selective  and  disc rlminiint  cogQitive  prqcesses  by  which 
the  stimulus  values  of  ^  ^iven  context  are  rendered  meaningful  can  ^ 
be  expected  to  vary  widely  as  a  result  of,  atjd  for  the*  purpose  of 
constructive  adaptation  to,  the  characteristic  achievement  experiences  of 
divergent  populations.  .  ' 

.  One  aspect  of  cultural  diversity,  therefore,  is  inevitably  to  be 
manifest  in  varying  patterns  of  motivation.    At  most  levels,  toe  primary 
basis  of  the  tendency  for  performance  to  be  maintained  in  certain 
tasks  Is  the  prior  learning  that  has  characterized  the  individual's 
expaj;ience  with  the  relevant  stimuli  withlq  his  earlier  personal /cultural 
milieu.    Obviously^  the  milieu  of  the  home  provides  most  of  the  early 
learning  experience  through  which  certain  classes  of  object  and  activity 
stimuli  acquire  special  evaluative  equalities  for  the  individual.  Insofar 
as  the  particular  experiential  artifalcts  that  cotae  to  be  associated  with 
early  teinforc^ent  depend  upon  the  specific  value,  attitude,  and 
belief  structures  of  the  home,  individuals  can  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
any  standardized  Context  to  find  individually  varying  degrees  of  -  v 
motivational  significance  associated  with  the  immediate  stimulus  x 
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features*     To  some  degree  dultural  homogeneity  across  individual  aild/or 
family  units  could  insure  some  standardization  both  of  early  experience 
and  motivational ^procliv£ties.     However,  virtually  any  standardized 
stimulus  cbnteirft  is  likely  to  ^voke/ highly  divergent  patterns  of  motivated 
performance  across  individuals  who  comprise  a  culturally  diverse  commimity. 
Add  to  this  the  powerful  interactive  ijrfluericeB  Qf  a  reinforcement  system' 

^that  may  operate  very  differently  from  one  context  to  another  and  from  ' 
one  population  to  another  (see  Banks,  1976),  and  it  is  apparent  that  a 
homogeneous  pattem^f  motivation  and  achievement  across  various 

•  subpopulational  groups  would  defy  at  once  both  logic  and  reality. . 

Bandura  and  Walters  J 1963)  suggested  that  the  individual  mediates  * 
the  effects  of  reinforcements  by  assigning , meaning  to  those  events, 
perhaps  through  some  appraisal  of  the  intentions  that  they  represent 
(Mischfil,  1973).^    Banks  and  his  associates  (I977Lhave  similarly  argued 
t?iac  the  primary  cognitive  Strategy  that  inediate8\he  efffects  of 
reijiforcement  even;:s  upon  the  individual*  derives  ftom  the  need  to 
distinguish  those  events  that  have  objective  infoctaatibn  value  for  the 
individual  from  those  that  do  not.    They  further  purmise  that  the  objective 
information  value  of  any  event  consists  of  »he  ext'ent  to  which  that  event 
is  (related  to  the  behavior  of  the  .actor.    In  this  regard,  the  important 
features  of  any  reinforcement  context  are  the  event;|(^upon  which  reinforcement 
are  contingent  and  the  apparent  events  to  wt^j^ch  they  a|:e  instrumental. 
Those  reinforcement  events  that  are  coiitingent  upon  the  prior  behaviors 
of  the  individuai  provide  the  greatest  degree' of  evaluative  insight  into 
,  «lhe  nature  and  proficiency  of  his  aaittad  actions.     Furthermore,  those 
reinforcement  events  that  are  instrumental  to  some  futurfe  gbai  object  ^nd 
its  attainment  by\the  acting' Individual  jftrovide  the  most  information 
concerning  the  vaJsue  of  future  behavioral  adtematives. 

Banks  and  his  associates  fout^d  that  the  cognitive  attributional 
strategies  by  which  individuals  make  judgments  about  the  information 
value  of  reinforcements  greatly  affect  the  impact  of  such  "events  upon 
esteem  and  behavior.     Black  individuals  were  observed  to  engage  in'very^ 
little  behavioral  change  in  response  to  reinforcements  perceived  as 
neither  contingent  u|>on  their  behavior  ^nor  inatrua»neal  to  their  succe^ss 
goals.     Likewise,  losses  in  self-esteem  did^  not  obtain  in  connection  with 
negative  reinforcement  events  when  they  were  perceived  as  contingent  upon^ 
and  instrumental  to  factors  other  than  the  recipient's  behaviors  and 
objectives.  '  '  -  .  •  " 


Conclusions 


The  important  departure  of  these  analyses  frcte  thoste  of  Katz 
and  others  (see  e.g.,  Dion  i^Miller,   1973)  consists  of  a  nonseliance  upon 
such  interperson  constructs  as  anxiety  tftet  Imply  a  blame  assignable  to 
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the  dynamic  sarupture  of  black  persons.    !tfeifel?er  is  there  an  appeal 
within  the  structure  of  this  approach  to  tTte  debilitating  effects  of 
inadequate  rearing  as  an  explanation  for  motivational  deficits,  »ari  ap^>eal 
which  is  not  sustained  by  the  empirical  evidence. 

As  Katz  pointed  out  in  1967,  little  evidence  supports  the  riotion 
that  some  fundamental  drive  to  achieve  distingfuishes  those  populations 
that  achieve  from  thosb  that  do  not.    Rathdr,  khe  manner  in  which  ^he 
situations  where  achievement  performance  is  evoked  relates  to  the 
' individual's  own  acquired  patterns  of  responding  is  the  prpbable  domain 
for  productive  inquiry.'    An  analysis  thit  takes  even  laore  seriously  than 
that  suggested  by  Kati  the  predominant  rple.^of  variables  in  the  situation 
requires  fewer  inferences  (particularly  of  hypothetical  constructs  and 
dyuBmic  processes)  to  integrate  the  resultant  effects  of  rigid  institutions 
upon  the  highly  selective  patterns  of  expectancies,  attributions; 
aspirations,  and  self-esteem  that  chairactetize  blacks  and  others.  ^ 

In  this  re1>pect,  the  general  diversity  pf  lE^tilvatlon  observed 
across  identifiable  cultural  groups  relates-  largely  to  the'  kinds  of 
soQiali^ation  experiences  by  which  different Sasks  and  contexts  acquire, 
meaning  and  si^ificance.    Furthermore,  the  same^  kinds  of  cognitive 
processes  that  mediate  that  early  'learning  are  in  turn  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  experiences  with  reinforcement  systems. and  achievement  outcomes 
^that  variously  attend  the  performances  within  a  coiss^n  cotrtext  of  persons  ' 
differing  in  cultural  backgrouhd.    In  a  sense,  what  is  moat  striking  is  , 
the  ^act  that  the  hi^ly  speckle  patterns  of  those  cognitive  strategies^', 
likely  to  be  invoked  by  different  persons  derive  from  the  highly  41scrimi}jiant 
manner  in  which  situations  and  the  reinforcement  ageiits  whb  control  them- 
relate  to  different  individuals.    The  task  of  the  individual  in  eyery  / 
case  is  to  o^nage  the  environment  pf  stimuli  and  reinforcements  in  order 
to  optimise,  his  responding  to  those  features  that  actually  have  relevance 
to  his  aims.  ^  .  >. 

From  a  point^of  view  that  most  comprehensively  integrates  tjie 
dominant  research  findings,  it  appears  that  the  fimc^ional  constructs 
wh^%  underlie  differences  in  achievement,  are  potentially  the  same  across 
powipations.    At  the  same  time,  the  complexity  of  the  pro'cesses  that 
chfifracterize  achievement  motivation  across  populations  may  differ  widely* 
For  those  whose  prior  learning  makes  the  relationship  between  standardised 
task  contextfS,  performance  demands,  and  outcome  criteria  consonant,  the 
mediating  ii^chanlsms  required  to  sustain  behavlo^  and  maintain  esteem  are 
probably  limited  and  straightforward.    As  the  linkages  in  those  relationships 
become  less  direct,  and  the  immediate  contextual  factors  of  extrinsic 
reinforcement  and  evaluation  fall  to  foresee  or  ^apt  to  those  complexities; 
the' mechanisms  (or  perhaps  only  the  learning  by  whieh  they* are  shaped)  by 
which  individuals  insure  coherence  in  their  experiences  and  constructive 
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adapcatioq  in  their  behaviors  are  llkeij;  to  become  more  numerous  and 


complex 


Research  in^this  area  needs  at  l^st  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
functioning  of  6xe  reinforcement '  systems  ti^at  charactertte  the  salient 
apHieveaenc  conteMts  in  our  culture.'  It  -should  be  Apparent  from  the 
discueaiojn  here^  that  a  belabored  search  for  the  intrapersonal  trait 
aqii  dynamic  qualities,  that  make  sense  of  the  paradoxes  of  achievement  ^ 
responding  in  minorities  would  be  (indeed,  has  been^  misguided,  ilowever, 
an  analysis  of  the  operation  of  powerful  reinforcement  systems  might  ^ 
bring  coherencfe  to  those  parad'oxlcal' data.    This  is  not  to  say  that  a 
strict    return  to  an  inductivist  strategy,  of  inquiry  is  needed  to  unfold  \ 
^e  meaning,  of  Institutional  diversity  across  the  identif  table  subpopulatiooial 
groups^ in  our  society.    But  it  is  less  explicit  here  than  it  m^  need  to 
be  that  a  clear  and  sys  tenia  tic  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
subpopulatioa  perceives  and  r^ponds  to  the  mult4.plicity  of  acquired 
meanings  contained  in  the  stimulus  features  of  situations  is  an  effe<;tive 
starting  ^oint  from  which  deductive  theory  biiilding  and  hypo theata 
testing  can  advances 

■  •  ■     '        .  .  .    ■  •        (  . 
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CHAPTER  9 

Identity  as  a  Variable  <^ 
Susan  R.  Nevas  . 


A  sense  of  Identity  Is  basic  to  both  minimal  mental  health  and  to 
the  most  sophisticated  development  of  individual  potential.  Collectively, 
it  defines  cultures.    In  exploring  what  identity  is  and  what  it  means, 
this  chapter  will  begin  with  definitions  and  scholarly  interpretations, 
then  proceed  to-nwthods- of  measurement  and  formative  processes  and 
structures.    The  final  sections  will  address  the  functions-' of  identity 
and  its  educfilmonal  applications. 


THE  EARMARKS  OF  IDENTITY 

To  have  Ident'lty  is  to  be  separable,  to  be  distinguishable.  It 
means  that  one  is  not  only  part  of  a  la^er  whole,  but  a  thing  or 
person  in  one's  own  right.    Colloquially^  to  identify  me^ans  to  pick  out, 
to  recognize  and  name.    Identification  is  possible  because  a  person  or 
thirig  has  salient  distinctive  characteristics  that  are  different  from 
those  of  others.  '  ■ 

I 

Ac  the  same  time,  separateness  and  singularity  are  never  radical. 
To  be  one  of  a  kind  la  impoa^pible.     People  in  particular  are  not  only 
part  'Of  the  human  species,  but  usually  belong  as  well  to  genders,  racial 
and  ethnic  groups,  religions ,\  nations,  communities,  organizations,  peer 
groups,  and  families.    And  in  fact,  much  of  what  is  distinctive  about  a 
person  is  often  distlnctlvi  frbm  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  other 
a.f filiations.    Thus,  one  i^  defined  and  characterized  not'  only  by 
characteristics  t^at  may  b4  unique  or  highly  personal,  but  also  by  the 
ways  in  which  one  resemble^  others  with  whom  one  is  affiliated. 

Popularly,  Identity  is  conceived  in  terms  of  defining  traits  and 
characteristics— those  that  one  would  select  in  order  to  characterize 
a  person,  and  those  that  represent  the  person's  own  deepest  involvements. 
Identity  is  ^constituted  by  ^oae  elements  with  which  the  individual  is^^ 
in  short,  identified,  bo^th  1!¥om  the  Internal  perspective  of  .personalT 
investm^t  ahd  from  the  external  perspective  of  basic  character. 


This  selectivity  in  the  elements  constituting  identity  suggests  a 
pattern,  rather  than  a  random  collection.    The  organized  quality  of 
identity  Is  particularly  stressed  by  Erik  Erikson,  the  soajor  theorist  la 
this  area  (1954,  1959a,  1959bt  1950/1963/  1964,  1965,  1968) .  Eril^on 
even  calls  the  principal/form  of  identity  "ego  ideiitlty,"  to  emplfasize 
the  synthetic,  organizing  function  of  the  ego  in  creating  identity.  To 
Erlkson,  organization  Is  at  the  heart  of  "identity,  and  he  considers 
IdenLir^  only  one  of  a  series  of,  achlevetaents  essential  to  a  healthy 
charterer.    Edith  iacobson  (1964)  took  issue  with  Jlrlkson  over  the 
relatively  exclusive  role  of  the  ego  in  Identity  formation,  but  implicitly 
agreed  that  organization  is  essential  by  pointing  to  the  organizational 
contributions  of  other  psychic  structures,  particularly  the  superego* 

^       General  Features 


Coherence  ' 

The  prlncijpal  accomplishnMsnt  of  this  organizing •  activity  is  coherence. 
Identity^  as  a  patterned  structure,  becomes  an  organizing  force  In  its 
ovn  right,  providing  cohesion.    Thus,  for  Erikson  (1968),  the  opposite  of 
Che  achievement  of  identity  is  identity  diffusion,  which  he  later  relabeled 
identity  confusion  in  deference  to  the  objectioae  of  anthr'opologlsts 
about  his  appropriation  ot  the  term  diffusion.     ErKcson's  discussion  of 
the  change  was  illuminating,  though;  he  abandoned  the  original  term 
reluctantly,  because  it  more  clearly  suggested  "a  loss  of  center  and  a 
dispersion,"  "a  split,"  and  "a  falling  apart  Within  dtself."    In  other 
words,  basic  to  identity  is  the  notion  of  relat)ed  and  linked  rather  than  / 
disparate  parts.        \  " -  / 

.        -  /  V 

Other  writers'  concepts  of  disturbed  identity  are  simy^^r;  for      /  \. 
example,  Winnicott's  (1967)  ego-splitting  and  Guntrip's  (ll/l)  r{btion/of 
the  schlzpid  problem.    Guntrlp,  who  described  the  schizoid  state  as  / 
frequently  underlying  a  host  of  other  psychic  Ills,  said  that  it  is  A 
condition  in  which  an  inner  core  of  personality  la  burled  deep,  inside, 
marked  by  an  only  apparently  viable  outer  self*    The  resulting  experience 
isj  that  of  noneatity  and  lack  of  gelfhood.    Yankelovlch  and  Barrett 
(1970,  p»  128),  summarizing  Lalng^'s  description,  were  even  more /explicit . 
The  symptoms  Include^'generalized  feelings  of^^mMallty;  a  bluyxed 
sense  of  selfhood  precariously  flif f erentlated  from-  tMe  rest  ofi'  the  world; 
a  lack  of  a  sense  of  temporal^ continuity ;  a  threat  to  awareness  of 
personal  coheslveness ;  and  a  feeling  of  insubstanti^llty  or /the  sensation 
of  experiencing  piieself  as  divorced  from  one's  body*'*  / 


Sameness  aad\Contlmiltv 

■  p« 

The  notion  of  Identity  a&  organized  is  related  to  two  characteristics 
commonly  i*sed  to  define  ftientity,  samenfess  and  continuity.  Paranjpe 
(1975)  remarked  that  identit/ even  comes  from  the  Latin  word  for  "sajjie," 
idem.    Sameness, Is  measured  in  a  temporal  context;  if  means  that  essential 
characteristics  are  retained  from  one  moment  to  the  next.    Thus,  it  J 
implies  continuity.    William  James,  the,  widely  acknow^dged  father^! 
of  the  behavioral  study  of  identity^  described  the  subjective  senie  | 
of  identity  in  a  manner  Erikson  (1968,  p.  19)  summarized  as  a  fe^llni  of 
"Invigorating  sameness  and  continuity."  | 

The  notion  ajakes  sense:    obviously,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  o^ 
identifiable  character  if  the  outlines  fluctuated.    Stability,  at  least 
relative  to  an  lmo»diate ■ past ,  is  a  condition  of  identlf lability  and  pf 
'identity.    Thodgh  identity  is  not  fixed,  and'^e'  salience  of  particulL 
•organizing  elements  may  change,  past  and  future  are'  linked.    Thus,  a  \ 
characteristic  linking  past  and  present  selves  at  one  point  may  recede  to 
secondary  importance  at  another,  and  still  later  fade  to  inaignif icance— 
all  without  disturbing  continuity. 

f 

Relationship  .  , 

The  other  principal  element- la. most  definitions  of-  i^dentlty  underlines 
its  socfal  content  and  functions.     Identity  defines  a  person,  not  Just  in 
his  or  her  own  right,  but  in  relation  to  society. 

linking  the  social  aspect  of  identity  with  continuity  and  sameness ^ 
William,  James  (1890)  declared  .that  the  "feeling  of  being  the  same  is  the 
consciousness  of  standing  always  in  relation  to  the  same  world."  He 
explained  that  a  continually  similar  "emotional  loading"  of  possessions 
and  environment  led  to  "functipnal  constancy." 

James  stressed  sameness  in  what  the*  world  means  to  the  person, 
whereas  Erikson  emphasized  the  complement;    sameness  in  what  the  person 
means  to  the  social  world.    Belonging  or  m^embershlp  is  an  Important 
support  for  such  shared  meanings.    Accordingly;  Erikson  linked  identity 
to  "solidarity"  with  one's^  culture,  though  he  also  described  cases  in 
which  ^  strong  sense  of  identity  jras  established  by  individuals  because 
of  sympathy  with  their  cultures. 

Paranjpe  defined . alienation  as  the  opposite  of  cultural  affiliation.' 
But  alienation  can  be  fSStfti^il:    estrangement  frpm  a  particular  portion  of 
the  social  milieu  rather  than  ftoa,.4.11  human  tjLes,  ■  Isolation,  the 
condition  depicted  by  Guntrip  as  def  iriiftg.  i;Jie  sdhizoid  state,  is  more 
coaprehenalve.    Ifmarks  a  person  who,  unable       form  relationships, 
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belongs  nowhere*    Thus,  while  Identity  is  a  taore  difficult  achievemfent 
for  the  alienated  person,  it  is  an  impossible  one  for  the  isolate.  Some 
real  social  ties  4re  essential • 

•  ■  » 
The  schizoid  state,  as  portrayed  by  Guntrip,  illustrates  the  links 
between  coherence,  continuity,  and  relationship-    The  Initial  event 
Is  a  self-protective  withdrawal  of  ^he  Inner  core  of  the  person  from  an 
overly  threatening  or  frustrating  world*    However  tiasked,  this  basic 
ret^reat  continues  to  cripple  the  capacity  for  genuine  relatedness-  At 
the  same  time,  it  leads  to  the^on:mtl6n  of  an  artificial,  "superficially  ^ 
organlzed'Vself  split  off  from  the^true  core:    hence  a  lack  of  personal^ 
coherence*    In  such  a  state,  with  neither  strong'  ties  to  the  world  nor 
irohesive  Internal,  organization,  thera  is  little  foundation  for  the 
development  of  sameness  and  continuity*     Identity  is  basically  unstable 
and  precarious • 

Identity  problems,  In  the  related  forms  of  diffusion  and  isolation. 
Imply  dissolution  of  ties-^both  to  thd  past  and  to  othe^rs.  Con^rsely, 
in  all  of  its  aspects,  healthy  identity  implies  integration-  First, 
there  is  integration  of  the  person  one  was  with  the  person  one  is  and  1^ 
becoming-     Secoo^r  as  Paranjpe  pointed  out.  Identity  links  a  person  with 
other  persons »  and  one's  own  personality  system  with  other  such  systems- 

4 

I 

Basic  and  Qualitative  Identitat  f 

The  concept  of  identity  as  an  organized  structure  that  persists  in  a 
similar  form  over  time,  and  that  both  reflects  and  reinforces  social 
relatedness,  pervades  most  wtiting  on  the  subject*    Beyond  these  shared 
concepts/ ^scholars  of  the  subject  begin  to  diverge*    The  initial  divergence! 
represents  less  a^ difference  in  interpretation  than  In  focus;  identity 
has  been  viewed  in  two  sensed,  which  can  be  regarded  as  general  and, 
specific  or,  more  descriptively,  as  basic  and  qualitative*  ' 

Basic*    When  psychoanalysts  focus  on  healthy  or  sound  vs*  disintegrated 
identity  states,  they  are  dealing  with  signs  of  basic  identity-  Basic 
identify  refers  to  existence  as  a  coherent  person— to  selfhood,  and  its 
maintenance-  '  Erikson  (1954)  called  it  '*personar*  rather  than  "ego" 
identity,  and  declared  tliat  it  is  concerned  with  the  "fact  of  existencer" 

Basic  identity  is  probably  easier  to  grasp  in  its  subjective 
manifestations-     It  leads,  for  example,  to  wHat  De  Levita  (1965)  called 
"I  am  I"  experiencing,  a  nonref lective  state  in  which  existence  is  taken 
for  granted,  or  In  which  the  sense  of  existence  leads  to  feelings  that  < 
all  is  well  and  to  a  sense  of  liberation-     Erikson  described  the  conscious 
side  as  on^'s  own  recognition  of  '^self sameness  and  continuity"  along  with 
one's  assurance  that  others  recognize  the' same  state- 
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Qualitative.,    In  ccaamoa  usag^e.  Identity  means  more  than  just 
maintenance,  of  personhood  and  the  ensuing  feelings.     It  also  refers  to 
outstanding,  qualities,  and  to  how  a  person  defines  himself  or  herself. 
In  other  words,  the  term  has  qualitative  connotations—the  ones  denoted 
here  by  the 'term  "qualitative  identity." 

Erlkson's  stance  on  qualitative  identity  is  ambiguous.    As  Jacobson 
has  pointed  out,  the  difference  between  his  concepts  of  personal  and  ego  ' 
identity  is  hard  to  grasp.     I^  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  In  his 

emphasis  on  qualitative  aspects  in  "ego  identity."    Still,  Erikson  "  ' 

objected  to  the  concept  of  traits  as  overly  static;  hence  he  seemed  to 
hedge  about  whether  or  not  ego  identity  really  refers  to  content. 

Whether  or  not  Erikson  presents  a  developed  notion  of  qualitative 
identity,  content  is  an  Important  aspect  of  Identity.    Achieving  distinctive 
character  la  not  all  that  matters;  the  particulars  are  crucial. 

Links 

Basic  and  qualitative  identity  represent  simply  a  general  and  a  more 
specific  perspective  on  the  same  subject.    Still,  their- relationship 
bears  discussion.  - 

First,  the  tendency  to  emphasize *one  or  the  other  is  rooted  in 
separate  philosophical ^traditions.    Concern  with  basic  Identity — identity 
as  fujidamental  existence— is  related  to  a  continental  European  Jiraditidn 
led  by  Ulbniz,  which  holds  "that  identity  precedes  all  existence." 
Attention  to  qualitative  identity  is  associated  instead  with;  the  contraatlng- 
Anglo-Saxon  philosophical  tradition  represented  by  Locke  and  Hume.  This 
school  of  thought  emphasizes  components,  picturing  identity  as  "an 
achievement  of  psychic  functioning,"  arising  from  the  "unique  organization 
of  composite  parts"  (De  Levlta,  pp.  55  &  107).    Accordingly,  it  leads  to 
an  interest  in  the  characteristics  that  make  up  a  person's  specific 
identity,  rather^an  to  a  concern  with  whether  or  not  identity  has  been 
established  at  all. 

De  Levita  pointed  out  , that  Erikson,  like  hi/ original  (predecessor  on 
the  subject  of  psychological  identity,  William  James,  did  iot  choose 
between  the  two  views,  but  embraced  both.     Stll^,  Erikson  never  tied  his 
discussion  of  the  eplgenetlc  'origins  of  identity  to  the  relations  between 
the  two.  ^  1  ' 

^        Guntrlp  was  more  explicit,  and  he  provided  us  with  an  eloquent  image 
of'  the  links  between  basic  and  qualitative  identity.    iS^en  literally, 
Guntrlp  discussed  only  basic  identity ,/ locating  its  genekis  in  the  early 
infant  stage  that  Erikson  as30ci^ifgti-^4^h  haalr  ■fartxsrr-^oWever ,  Guntrlp 


emphasize^  that  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  reality  without  the  meaning 
that  flows  from  a  tuatrix  of  relationships*    He  implied  that  qualitative 
identity  is  defined  by  a  structure  of  delations  to  the  world,  and  that  it 
both  presupposes  and  fortifies  basic  identity*     D3rnamically  linked,  the 
two  grow  up  togethel?^  at  every  stage.    Thus,  the  saine  'relations  that 
underpin  the  very  sense  of  being  also  define  its  quality* 

k 

'  *  m. 

■   .  -  .  *  I' 

BCHOI^RLY  TRADITIONS 

Identity  refers  to  personal  continuity  andVties  with  the  world.    I^  , 
in^cludes  both  Che  fact  of  personal  existence*  reflected  In  feelings  of 
continuity  and  reality,  and  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  a  person's 
exis^fence  In  the  world,  reflected  in  -self --ch^rac^rlzations  agd  the 
perceptions  of  others* 

W  .     \  '  ,  _ 

In  writing  about  identify,  scholars  have  chosen  to  emphasize  one  or 
the  oth6r  of  these  aspects. on  the  grounds  6t  other  predilections*    Two  of 
the  most  prominent  are  oyl^entatlons  to  individuals^  vs*  groups^  and  to 
subjective  vs*  objective  interpretations  of  reality.     These  orientat^ions, 
In  turn^  frequently  stem  ftom  professional  or  philosophical  yeferenc^es* 
Some  have  already  been,  alluded  to  briefly*    Now,  they  wil*i  be  ^explored 
and  augtsente^.  -  - 

\  *    The  Individual  Versus  the  Group  ^ 

'    .  ^*  ,  * 

De  Levita  felt  th^t  psych^o analysts  and  social  psyc'hologists  viewed  . 
identity  differently  frota  sociologists,  because  professionally  they  werfe 
looking  at  different  timt^riai*    The  diffgEfi^e,  although  De'^^tfevlt^  didn't 
characterize  it  that  way,  stems  at  l»tfst  partly  from  a' f ocus';V)i^  individual 
vs*  groups*    The  ramifications  include  foci  ^  personal  contlnui-ty  or  ^ 
social*  connection  as  the  crucial  defining  chiract^ristic  of  identi'by  ♦  - 
concern  with  identity  for  Its  individual  or  Its- social  consequences,  and  ; 
a  tendency^  to  locate  the  source  of  identity  probletEfs  in  incflviduaf  » 
history  or  in  social^ forces*  "  I., 


The  Individual  .    ^  ' 

Separatene^s  arid  distinctiveness*    Jacobson  (196^)  spoke  of  identity 
as  epitomizing  what  ^^"separate  ahd  distinct"  about  a'person*  * 

Whereas  all  these  single  specific  aspects  (of  the  self) 
pLll  have  c'orrespondiag ,  psychic  representations,  a 
concept  of  th^jr  sum  total 'will  simultaneously  develop 
.   '  l*e*,  an  awa^^ess  of  the  self  as  a  dif  f erentiated  fbut* 
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rganiaedi entity  which  "Is  separate^ and  diatlriGt  from 
ons^sepvltonment"  (Rramei:,-  1955,  p.  47X,  an  entity 
whlcirnias^  continuity  ajid  diifacQion,  and  to  quote 
Lichtenatein  1(1961  J,  has  "the  capacity  to  remain  the  same  ■ 
in  the  midst -of  change"  <p".  193).    This  awareness  will 
find  an  embtiotud  expression  in  .the  experience  of 
•personal  identi,tyKself  leel^ngs)  (p.  23). 

•  •  ♦         ,'  „ 

me  emphasis;  fits  thfe  td^k..   In  jthe^ psychoanalytic 'study  of  people 
and  ^heir  emotional  history,  ,dfistifict^v?  separate  individuals  are,  after 
all^  the  stal;ting  point.    Rel^^ionshipsV  in  this  content,  matter  not  for 
their  own  ^ke,  but  for  their  con txjib\it.fons  ta  individual  development. 
Eve4  Gun trip,  who  was  deeply  impressad  with  the  crucial  role  of  social  ' 
reiialtions,  retained  this  point  of  view;*  he  was  plssiooate  on  the  subject 
.^^^^'of  Ua- impact  on  individual -wd^ll'-being.  '\Thus  for  the  analyst,  - 
^h^^ivldual  person,.*no  matter  Ijoy  is<^^tej.y  linked-  to  his  sur round fng s , 
resBms  nrore',  real BKjre  salient,  than  ^is  exwlromSent .    The  person  is 
figure;  the  test,  groimd.         .         .      :  * 

the  condern  with  individual  Welfare;    From  pathology,  to  (jevejopment . 
Within  this  framework,  the  subject  of  identity  Itself  takfis  on  interest 
only  wben  it  emerges  as  a  factor  in  individual  Welfare.  ^ The  link  can  be 
either  positive  or  negative.    In  psychoanalysis,  which  is*  cotfterned  with 
'psychic  dysiimction,  identity  first  attracted -attention  when  it  was  seen 
af  a  fai^or  in  Ulness.    Both  the  original  interest  and;.tauch  of  the 
<;urreat  attention  in  psychiatric  circles  focu^  4n  borderline  and  psychbtip 
lllnefss,  in  which  identity^ is  Ipat  or  at  Jonstant  risk*.    Thus  Erikson 
traced  -psychiatric  interest  in  identityni  World  War,  II  cases  of  identity 
diffusion,  v^ile  De  Levita  associated  theVbeginnings  with  cases  of  ' 
amnesia  observed^ on  or  about  1935  (Abeles  Ssjichllder,a955) . '  Jacobgon 
mentioned  Victfor  Tau^k'aL  work  on  schisophrenia^  Gerioanv  as  early  ^s 
1919,  but  attributed  the  majp?;  growt*  of  intere^  to  an- increasing  number 
ofi' borderline  and  psycisotip  pitieiits,  the  founda/tions -of  whose  IdentUy 
hid  disabl,,d,  '■';(...        ;     ^   P  y  -.^  • 

Simil,arly,  much  of^the')lodfm  inte'rest'ih/fdentity  is' to  be  found  * 
among  European  existential  analysts  who  treat  psycho  tics  4no  re  regitlarly 
than  fltony  of  their  Aoeri(?a.n  counterparts.    Among  their  patients,  the 
desire  to  achieve  gratification  of4:en  gives"  way  to  a  more  oitiimal  aim'f    .  * 
the  struggle  to  preserve  a  a^snse  of '  aelf  ^at  any  cost.    The  cost  is  often  ' 
isolation,"  since  relationships  can  threaten  to  destroy  a  fragile  person 
ei^dr  by  engulfing  him  or  ^r^  tj^by  filling  his  or  her  "emptiness",  with 

«>*^^w«sf«l  personalities  tW  others*  ,.Laing  described  the  plight  of  • 
theae^^^^e  as  a  "state  of  optolqgfical '  Insecurity"  (Yankelovlc^  ^  - 
Barrettr*pi  128).  '•  '  '<  ■        ^-     '  ■  ' 


♦  No.t  all  of  those  who  perceive  identity  as  important  to  p^chic 
illness  stress  psychp'sli  alone  .1    Guatri^  interpreted  the  Impact  of 
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Identity  more  broadly*    He'  declared  that  '*Jhe  problem  of  having  an 
unquestioned  posJfession  or  else  ar^  lack  of  a  sense  of  personal  reality  and 
selfhood,  the  identity  problan,  is* the  biggest  ^ngle  issue  tha:t  can  be 
raised  about  human  existence"  (p,  U9).     He  considered  solid  identity  ' 
crucial  because  its  opposite,  the  "siShizoid"  state,  is  not  simply  another 
' discrete  illness,  but  "a  psychop^thological  trend  to  be  found  mixed  up 
vit^  all  sorts       other  trends,"  and  as  such  "the  pointer  to  the.  taproot 
of  all  other  conditions"  (p.  ISjT).   ^  • 

Guntrlp  is  also  part  of  a  newer  psychoanalytic  interest,  which 
associated  jWlentity  not  only  with  the  defense  of  individual  welfare,  but 
with  its  et^an<iero«Ttit»    This-is  the  positive  link:    a  concern  «rlth  optimal 
development,  not  just  pathology.     In  Gunti;ip's  view,  the  real  aim  of 
psychoanalysis  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of -personalV life,  not  just  to 
eradicate  trouble  and  help  pe<?ple  to  function.    His  perspective  is  ' 
captured  in  ^  quote  that  he  took  from  Winnicott  (1967);,    "What  IS  life 
about>?    You  may  cltre  your  patient  and  not  know  ^at  it. is  that  makes  htm 
or  her  go  on  ll^lxxg.  •  •  •    Absence  of  psychosomatic  illness  may  be.  health  , 
bi^t  it  is  not  life"(p.  122).    He  added  that  psychoanalytic  therapy  "is 
In  the^end  concerned  with  ''what  life  is  about'  rather  than  with  simply 
health"  {j^.  124).  >  \     .  •  % 

.   '        •    •         •   ^'^^  ^'     ■  ■  -  .* 

GkintrlR  represents  thjB  full  development  of  a  trend  that  began  with 

ego  psychology  itself.    Ego  functions,  like  perceiving,  thinking,  and 

movement,  are  ways  of  getting  in  touch  with  reality  and  the  enviroiment. 

AS" such,  they  are  not  inherently  involved  with  illness;  they  are  simply  a  * 

part  of  living.    Wien  psychoanalytic  attention  shlfte^d  to  the  ego,  and 

away  from  Eros  and  Thanatos,  the  sex  and  4eath  drives  that  Freud  depicted  \ 

nocjatnl^as  basic  instincts  but  also  as  \he  forces  behind  kil  psychic 

li^e,  ItSnecessarily  shifted  from  the  potentially  troublesome  to  the 

e^emeiAs  ftt--t!he  person  that  arft  innately  •neutral  or  positive  in  relation 

to  mental  heaJtth.    Hartmann  (1939/1958),  a  pioneer  in  the  ego  psychology 

Daovement,  recognized  this^by  pointing  out/ that  both  innate  functions, 

li^e  cognition  and  sty^s  of  condudting  relationships,  may  be  autonomous, 

TO^anlng  free  of  conf lictiip    Th^  fortaer  are  free  initially,  the  latter  mdy  ' 

$row  to  be  independent  of,  conf lictual  orlgljia.    It  is  ;io' accident  that 

Hartmann  (1964),  In^vfeloping  these  concepts,  also  arg tied  for  a  psychoanalysis 

which,  in  its  direct  concern  with  healthy ^development  ks  well  as  illness, 

would  become  a  general  psychology,  and  not  jtist  a  specialized  apj)r9ach  to 

path^gy.  - 

While?  Guntrlp  critlcls&ed  Hartmanri  for  hewing  too  closely  to  a  static, 
mechanistjU:  notion  of  psychic  liie,  as  outlined  by  Freud,  Hartmann  was 
the  harbinger  of  a  movement  within  psychoanalysis  toward  concern  with 
developmenr^Mid-^onii^  health,  fro^  which  Guntrlp  -  prd^i^ted .    Erlkson  is'  ^ 
part  of  the  sameVrend.    In  Erlksoji's  broad' wrltlii^s  on  the  ramifications' 
of  identity  development  in  adult  life,  and  in  his  cdncern  with  historical 
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and  cultural  aspects  of  identity,  he  has  clearly  gone  beyond  a  conception 
of  identity  tied  solely  to  individual  breakdown.  ' 

•  /  .  .  . 

Definitional  shifts.    As  psychoanalytic  concerns,  have  broadened*,  the 
broad  concepts-  used  to  define  identity  have  evolved.    JJhere  the  psychoanalyti 
accent  ib  definitlona  of  identity  typically  used  to  fail  on  continuity 
rather  than  relations,  and  on  basic  rather  than  qualitative  identity,  in 
Eriksori  the  accent  shif^^ed,.    He  was  more  interested  in  ego.  identity  than  ^ 
In  personal  or  basic  identity,  and-he  brought  the  social  matrix  of 
.Identity  development  to  the  fore  more  sharply  than  did  any  previous, 
rSvitex,    While  retaining  and-probajjly  ev^ni  sharpening  the -focus  on 
continuity,  he  thereby  gave  social  relatifans  an  equal  importance. 

At  least  some  of  the  r^dns  seem  clear  enough.    Coatinuitx  is 
crucial  to 'the  avoidance  of  Identity  breakdow^  and  thus  to  the  achievement 
of  basic  iaenttty.    Accordingly^  continuity  is  stressed  by  analysts  who 
focus  On  pathology,  particularl'v  psi^O^^ic  illness.    But  v^en  interest 
fpcuses  on,  otljer  functions  of  id^tlt^,  like  articulation  of  one's  place  . 
in  the  world,  or  of  one's  purposes  and  values,  continuity  fails  to     .  *  .    .'  * 
describe  the  crucial  'aspects  of  identity.    Qualitative  concepts  become 
necessary.  s 

Gun  trip  m<^ved  farther  along  this  continuum  than  Erikson.  Eriksori 
emphasized  the  role  of  social  ^forces  in  shaping  id^tity  but  .  disdaining 
the  notion -of  identity  "elements"  as  too'static,  abided  defining  the  " 
i^tufe  of  the  qualities  that  cbmprlse-..  identity .    The  closest  he  came  was 
in  speaking  of  consistent  "organizing  principles'^  in  the  ego,  a  defipition 
still  closely  tied  to?  continuity.    Gu^trlp,  feoStever,'- insisted  that 
r^atlons  define  fche  .quality  and  the  ti|eaning  of  existence.    And,  instea<V- 
of  stressing  qiiaj,ltaclve  b^jer  basic  Id^tlty^  he  deecrlbed*he  two  „ 
as  inseparable.*  Iteaningfui  existence ^ 'in 'his  view.,  was  the  onl^  solid  . 
gtiaj^antee  of  ,any  sense- of  existence,  And  thus^the  only  ground  for  identity.  ' 
Without  meaning ,  %urViv^l  wpuld  f eel  empty,  unreaf ,  "Ssii  inevitably 
unworthwhile.    By,  thus  linking  .th^  two  concepts,  Gontrlp  may  hav^  established 
the  fundamental  significance  of  qualitative  identj.ty  even  more  soundly  ^ 
than  Erikson.   .  "  ^  '» 

ExplanationsV   Personal' phenomena  andHitdividual  histories. 
Psychoahalyrts,  indivlduai;y  oriented,  par  exdallence  in  th^lr  ^noroach  to  r 
human  behavio|:,  tend  to  locate  explanations  for  psychic  aftd  behavioral 
phenomena  in  individuals,  radher  than  in  ^he  social  context.    That  is  why 
.the  psychoanalytic  method  looks  t;o  individual  histories. The  emphasis  on 
cot^lnulty  reflects  this^te^ency.  .  Continuity ■  refers  to  tltte  lii\ks    -     '  ' 
between  an  indivl4ual*sJcuf rent  and .past  states..  Social ' events  enter  the 
piccure,  even  in  aocl^i^  oriented  an^tys^^  like  Erikson,  as^^^y  are 
proces'sed  b/^the  individual  and' become  part  of  his  or  her  expedience. 
Thus,  when  De  l^vlifa  defined  the  division  between  psychoanalysts  and 


siipclal  psychologlscs  on  the  one  hand,  and  SQclologls^s  on  the  other,  he 
saw  the  critical  issue  as  emphasis  on  the  experiencing  of  continuity  vs. 
the  place  in  the  commtmity*  ,  The  fltst  ^rsp'ective ^ocates  the  crux  of 
Identity  i^ide  the  individual  psyche;  the  second,  ,in  the  social  order* 


Sociologists  do  acknowledge  continuity  as  a*  pridcipl^?ln  identity^* 
But  In  focusing  on.  sQcial  behavior  and  socializing  forces  rather  than 
psychic  events,  they  tend  to  curtail  th€*  importance  of  continuity  by  - 
dr^atically  shortening  the  tiaie  frame  within  which  it  is  viejred.  In 
accord*  with  an  interest  in  successive  episodes  b£  ifiteraction  rather  that 
successive  phases  in  a  person^'s  life,  they  seek  "trans-sltuational"  ^ 
continuity  rather  than  continuity  throughout  an  individual's  development* 
The  effect  la  to  downgrade  the  importance  of  lasting  tendencies  within 
the  ^individual'.  .  -  - 

Summary*'^  The  prominence  of  the  continuity  th^ie  in  psychoanalytic 
definitions  of  identity  reflects  an  orientation  to  individuals  In  two  ^ 
ways.    First,  there  is  the  tendency  to  become  interested  in  a  subject 
because  of  its  ijapact  on 'individual  welfare, -which  Initially  translated 
to' an  interest  in  the  detenainants  of  pathology*     In  this  context, 
breakdown  in  continuity f  as  the  principal  sxQiptom'ln  identity  loss, 
shaped  4eflnit^ons  of . the  character  of  identity*    The  same  focus  on 
identity  loss  caused  identity  to  be  defined  primarily  as  basic  identity— 
subjectively,  t^e  sense  of  existence.     Second,  emphasis  on  continuity 
reflects  the  pr^llection  fo  seek  explanations  of  psychic  phenomena  and 
behavior  inside  the  person,  find  thus,  in  his  or  her  Jiistory*  Sociologists, 
operating  from  a  set  of  concerns  and^  perspectives  that  give  prominence  to 
group- phenomena,  have  interpreted  Identity  differently*  Meanwhile, 
transitional  figures  like, Erlkson  and  Qtintrlp — analysts  Impressed 
with  social  forces  but  rjetaining  their  ^oots  in -a  science  of  the  individual 
continue  to  ircdiate  the  two  orientations*  . 

Social  Tifes  and  the  Group     .  - 

Connectedness  *    Sociologists  present  the  clear.^^  contrast  to 
psychoanalysts ^In  writings  on  identity*    ^t  they  are  not^  alone  in  / 
depicting  identity  as  the  anbodiment  of.  a  person's  connection  to  his 
society,  as  well  as  of  his  separate  status*    Thj^s  is  the  second  major 
theme  1^  mpat  identity  definitions,  and  it  is  one  shared  by  sociologically- 
orlentea  psychoanalysts,  tjansactionalists,  and^soclal  psychologists^ 
The  ancestor^  of  them  All  was  Wilflam  James  (1890),  who  ;^litia'ted 
not  only  the  theme  of*«ontinutty ,  but  also  tlje  concept  that  the  self  is 
defined  at  least  partly  In  relation  to  others,  a  theme  developed  most 
.notably  by  George  Mead  (1334).    The  heirs  "of  James  and  *^ad  regularly 
couple  the  sense  of  separat^iness  |tnd  the, sense  of  relatfedness*  Erlkson 

(196a)  epitomiieed*  ego  identity  as  the  "actually /attained  .but  forever  to 
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.  be  revised  sense  of  the  Self  within  social  reality"  (p.  211).  * De  Levlta 
described  Identity  a4  "the  way, a  person  establishes  himself  in  the 
world."    And  Guhcrip,  who  considered  Identity  the' cetjtral  problem  of 
.  psychoanalysis,  defined  the  'field's  "own  proper  business"  as  "studying 
Che  unique  individual  person-  growing  in  the  medium  of  interpersonal 
relations"  (p.  103).  .He  made  sen^e  of  selfhO-od  dependent  ■  not  on  mere 
existence,  but  on  a  clear,  secure  feeling  of  meaningful  existetice. 
Meaning,  he  emphasized  again  and  again,  derived  exclusively  from  personal 
relationships.    T^at  is  why  4ack  of  identity  surfaced  liot  oply  in  feelings 
of  unreality  aod  nonentity,  but  equally  in  a  sense  of  isolation,  of  not 
^  belonging",  and  of  being  unable  to  establtsh  ti€;s. 

•  ■  *  . 

While  Guntrlp  and  Erikson  made  social  tjies  indispensable  to  a  sense 
of  selfhood,  btj^^rs  went  farther  and  maintained,  in  effect,  that  social 
identlcy  was  the  only- kind.    This  Vas  the  opposite  of  some  psychoanalyst^' 
.focus  on  indiv ideality.    De  Levita,  for  example,  quoted  approvingly  from 
the  World  Federation  of  Mental  Health  Booklet; 

[T]he  identify  of  an  individual  is  a  property  which  is 
inalienable  from  him,  but  in  apother  aen^e,  an  individual's 
identity  is  only  needed',  and  it  might  be  argued,  only 
possible  when"  he  is      member  of  a  group,  (p.  7) 

i  ?  .  . 

He  added,  "In  our  definition,  one^has  no  identity  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  one  has  it  .only  in  so  ^ar  as  one  is  'with  others'"  (p.  7). 

Llchtenateln  {1961,  1963) railing  against  what  he  perceived  as  the 
analytic  tendency  to  emphasize  separateness,  surpassed  even  De  Levita. 
Unlike  Guntrip,  who  interpreted  the  p^choaaalytlc  concept  of  object-'  , 
relations  as  a  way  of  expressing,  self /world  closeness,  he  shared  Erik^oh's 
view  chat  it  reflected  too  much  self /world  distance.    Criticizing  this   '  ' 
view  as  rodted  in  a  Cartesian  notion* of  subject /object  contrast,  he  went 
to  the  other  extreme.    As  De  Levlta  (pp.  UO-Ul)  put  it,  Lichtenstein 
declared  the  gap  invalid..   He  asserted 'that  individuals  stand  in  symbiotic 
relationship  to  the  world,  akin  %p  infants  in  relation  to  their  nwthars, 
'or  even  organs  to  organism^-.    Rooting  himself  in  phenomenology,  and 
•  harking  back  to  Huaserl's  concept  of.  the* "two-in-oneness"  of  subject  and 
\  world,  Lichtenstein  mAlnfiained  that  a  person  cannot  experience  hima»lf. 
e3y:ept 'as  an  "'organ'  ser^^  a  function,  an  instrument."    S«lf-awar%ess , ' 
'     .he  elaborated,  presents  Itself  in  role\enas,  or^hat  is  for  someone 
^  else— a.parei^'s  child,  child's  .parent,  ^t€^__^5IfS^sCeln's  entphasis  on' 
roles,  ,  howev^,  is  more  "tadica;."  than  thaf  of  the  >«fclo logical  ^teti 
on  J^entlty;  as  Jacobson  pointed  out^  he -ignored  the  e^nsipna  be^en 
person  and  world— livdividual&'  a^ressive  tendencies -to  assert  themselvete, 
^  t^eir  singularity,  -an^  theli  rights.   |ils  notion  of'  symbiosis  depended  on 
thd>  mutually  adaptive,  cooperating  befaviors  alone.  >  ' 
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Deflations:     Identity  as  roles .    Lichtensteln,  In  his  efforts  to 
show  th^t  Identity  has  no  i^eaning  outside  of  a  social  context,  subirerged  ■ 
the  indlvlduial  element  more  than  most,  but  his  definition  of  Identity  in 
terms  of  roles  is  typical  •    De  Levlta»  for  example,  said  that  identity  is 
the  "cluster  of  roles"  specific  to  the  individual,  "the  unique  combination 
of  roles  I  call  mine"  (p.  52).    Anselm  Strauss  (1959)  likewise  s^ 
identity  as  the  "totality  of  roles ^which  someone  chooses  in  a  situation." 
Lynd  (1958)  and  Schachtel  ( 1959)  defined. identity  as  role  behavior. 
Turner  (1978)  shared  thje  view,  but  he  and  De  Levita  included  a  proviso. 
Not  all  roles  would  do,  only  ones  chosen  over  and  over~a  logical  lisat, 
if  identity  assuK^s  continuity.    Thus,  for  Turner  and  De  Levita,  cherished 
rcrles  became  the^  persistent  elements  in  identity  that  account  for  continuity . 
Turner  called  the  process  in  which  roles  acquire  such  meilning  "rolie--per|lon 
merger."    0e  Levita  called  ft  "xeif ication."  > 

*  Turner  and  De  Levita  excluded  from  thelJ?  definitions  of  identity 
roles  those  that  seemed  ephemeral  and  merely  casual  because  they  were 
confined  to  occasional  situation^.     Some  occasiotial  role^  have  power^ful 
meaning  for  an  individual',  however.    They  remain  embedded  in  a  ^person's  ^ 
perception  of  h4.mself  or  herself  and  perhaps  in  others'  perceptions  ^ 
despite  th^  limited  opportunity  fdr  repeating  rble  behavior.    The  singular 
experience  of  winning  an  important  award       one  example;  the  experience 
of  perfonsing  heroically  under  stress  is  another.    Given  such  phenomena, 
3the  concept  of  cherished  or  valued  roles  mlgHt  be  mo^e  apt  than  repeated 
ones  for  denoting  roles  that  are  at  the  crux. of  personal  definition. 
Repetition  might  be  considered  simply  the  usual  sign  of  such  valuing • 

Vhatev^  the  limits  imposed,  to  define  identity  as  roles  is  to 
define  14:  primarily  in  t^rma  of  social 'rather  than  individual  phenomena 
De  Levita  made  this  very  clear,  by  pointing  out  that  rble  hehavior  has  a 
variable,  personal  dimension,  and  a  dimension  that  remains  invariable 
despite  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  actor..     It  is^the  latte-f,  invariable 
aspect  that  constitutes  the  role  itse^-f.  *  Clearly,  this  represents  a'' 
coatr^t  with  the  analytic  tendency  to  locate  the  essentials  of -identity  \ 
tn  the  person.    The  focus  on  roles  reflects  another  difference^  too:    a  y 
tendency  to^  focus  exclusively  on  qualitative  identity — ^that  is,  on  / 
elements  that  define^  a  person  both  for  himself  or- herself  and  for  others^  -^^ 
While  many  analysts  are  increasingly  intferested  in  qualitative  identity, 
they  rarely  abandon  their  interest  in  basic  identity,  as  an  essential  ^ 
underpinning.  # 

One  problem  that  arises  out  of  the  sociological  equation  of  iflentlty 
w^th  roles  is  the  relationship  between  identity  ancl  fhe  true  character  of 
a  person,  sometimes  viewed  as  the  r6ldtionship  between v^igntity  and  self.^ 
F^or  De  Levita,  at  least,  the  self  was  the  mo^re  ftmdam^ntal  and  internalized 
of  the  two  constructs,  with  identity  represetjting  merely  a  pulylic  presentation • 
No  such  aichotomy  existed  for  oth^r  psychoanalysts,  fon  whom  identity 

.      ,    •   T       •  •  '  ■ 
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directly  reflected  the  essential  atructur^       personality.    When  a  person  * 
felt  disparity  between  tha  way  he  wasviewferf  publicly  and  the  way 
he  really  was  or  felt  himsUi.  to  be,  that  in  Erlksbn's  view  was  a 
sign  of  identity  confusion  and  crisis,  a  -condition  typical  of  adolescence. 
Thus,  the  "antithesis  between  laan  in  his  roles  and  an  individual  Se^f  - 
wt^lch  lurks  behind  it"  (Jurig,  quoted  in  De  Levlta,  p.  131),^did  not 
usually  become  a  problem ^in  analytic  interpretations  of  .Identity,     For     *  * 
sociologists,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dilemma  of  self /identity  relation^ 
gave  rise  to  various  theories  .on  self /role  relations.    Turner's  coticern'  ' 
with  exploring  institutional  vs.  impulsive  anchbrages  for  the  "trUe"  as 
opposed  to  the  inauthentic  self  is  one  example  of  .this  concern. 

Concerns;    Group  welfare  and  impact.     Roles  are  social  coinage,  part 
of  an  individual's  transactions  with  the  world.    Those  who  focus "on  them, 
and  on  transactions  in  general,  are  often  more  Interested  in  group  ' 
phenomena  and  the  fate  of  groups  than  they  are  in  individuals  per  se. 
Thus,  they  care  about  the  optimal  functioning  of  groups  and  consider 
personal  histories  as  they  affect  the  roles  taken  in  group  transactions. 
They  ilao  care  about  the  preservation  of  groups  and  how  "roles  damaging 
to  individuals"  can  nevertheless  serve  such  ^nds  (De  Levlta,  pp.  138- 
139).    Group-oriented  scholars  J  are  interested,  too.  In  socialization  as 
an  exploration  of  group  process  and  influence.     Insofar  as  they  are 
concerned  with  problems,  especiai;Ly'" identity  disturbances,  it  is^ften  as 
social  phenomena — failures  in  the  aocializatlon  of  ethnic  groups'  or  age 
cohorts,  or  problemsj^  in  national  identity.     In  th#  reverse  of  the 
psychoanalytic  concern^  individual  problems  frequently  become  interesting 
for  their  contributions  to  group  malaises  \  %  ■ 

.    Explanations;     Social  forces*     Interactional  concepts  ^replace 
intrapsychic  concepts  both  In  identification  of  the  problems  and'  in 
diagnoses  of  their  sources.    Thus,  Lynd  (1958)  located  the  Identity 
problem  she  described  on  a  shame,  rather  than  a  guilt  axis,  because  shame 
occurs  only  in  interaction  (De  Uyita,  p.  104).    She  pinpointed  the  cause  ' 
in  the  failure  of  society  to  provide  anchors  for  individual  Identification. 
Wheelis"  1 1958)  likewise ;  diagnosed  Identity  problems  in  the  bresikdown  of 
previous  value  sVstems.    This  represents  nat  Just  a  slighting  of  tj^e 
inner,  psychic  life-,  as  both  De  Levlta  and  Erikson  pointed'  out,  but  often  ' 
a  deliberate  denigrating  of  more  Internally  conceived  motivations.  Thus 
Turner  (1978,        2),  speaking  about  the  dynaml-cs  of  identity  ohoice 
rather  than  identity  disturbance,  seemed  tb  dismiss,  efforts  to  relate 
traits  to  roles  through  the  study  of  role  selection  ayd  ^elf-/role  congruence 
as  tainted  by  the  "psychologistic"  focus  jtyi  traits. 

As  De  Levlta  pointed  out,  many  theorists  who  focus  op  interaction  ' 
(Berne,  1961;  "Mead,  193A;  Moreno,  1962;  Sullivan,"  1953^^19.  acj^^iowledge 
the  "principle  of  internali?ation  of  interaction  patterns-."     (All,  of 
then,  of  course,  are  psychologist^. J    However,,  he  added/ since  they 
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reject  the  Freudian  libido  theory,  they  can*t , explain  why  some  interactional  ' 
contents  are  internalized,  whereas  othera  are  not»    Whether  or  not  one 
accepts      clatisical  Freudian  perspective,  it  is  true  that  at  least  some 
of  these  writers  fail  to  explain  differences'  in sthe. material  that  is 
internalized,.    The  more  sociological  their  perspective,  the  less  interest 
they  take  in  the  whole  issue. 

Turner  appeara  to*  be  an  exception:    he  used  both  interactive  and 
individual  principles  to  expldln  role/person  mergers,  and  the  explicit 
purpose  was  to  explain  which  role  elements  are  Internaiized v.(see  pp.  *37-38 
below).    However^  the  theory  seems  weak  on  the  iadividua%  .side,  so  the 
explanation  falls* short  (see  p.  38  below). 

The  need  for  bridges.    Both  De  Levita  and  Erikson  bemoaned  the 
distance  between  the  individually  and  the  socially  oriented  interpretations 
of  identity.    De  Levita  called  for- a  method  that  wobld  ijridge  the  two,*  so 
as  to  ''relate  *the  Interactiod.  between  human  beings  to  utieonsclous  material 
ottaided  directly  from  both/ patties'*"  <p.,  UO),..  He  irecoara^nded  the  direct 

'study  of  group  tratisactlbns  by  psychoanalyats,  or  at  least  the  direct 
^udy  by  analysts  of  partners  to  important  trandactions— a  principle  that 
suggests  the  precepjra  of  family  therapy.    Erikson  (1968)  placed  similar 
recommenda talons  tn  a  somewhat  broader  context.    He  criticized  social 

%  psychological^rconcepts  like  *'rple  ambiguity,  role  conflict,  or  role  Ibss^" 
and  contribuc'ions' from  "personsology,"  like,  "self -conception;  self-imagery, 
self-esteem;^*  and'  '^personal  traits"  (1968,  pp.  16,  23),  as  social  scientific 
reductionism-^Verly  one-sided  and  simplistic  reptesentatlona  of,  identity^ 
He  also  crit^ized  them  as  static  concepts,  which  did  nbt  permit  an  / 
adequately  developmental  vley  of  identity.     Psychoanalysis,  of  cdiirse,  is 
.  an  explicitly  dynamic,  hlstdtical  approach.    However,  he  declaiiied: 

Tl\e  traditional  psychoanalytic  isiethod..  •  .  cannot*  quite 
*       '     grasp  identity  because  it  has  not  developed  terms  to 
.conceptualize  the  envlroomeo^*'    Certa'ln  habits  of  > 
psychoati^lyt4-c  theorizing ,  habits  of  designating  the 
environment  as  "outer  world"  or  "object  world,"  cannot 
take  account  of  the  environment  as  a  pervasive  a'ctxxality.  > 
The  German  ^thologlsts  introduced  ^e  v|prd  Umw^lt  to  denote 
.  not  merely  an  4l>vironment  which  surrounds  you,  but  which 

is  also  in  you.  (p.  24)  , 

And  finally,  like  De  Levita,  Erikson  added; 

One  methodological  precondition,  then,  for  grasping  identity 
«    ^        .  would  be  a  psychoanalysis  sophisticated  enough  to  include 
i  the  env*irpnaent ;  the  other  would  be  a  social  psychology 
lich  is  psychoanalytlcally  sophisticated,  (p.  24) 


o  ^  l 


Implicitly,  Erikaon  appeared  to  fault  psychoanalysis  not  only  for 
being  Insuf f iqiently  attuned  to  envirotment,  but  for  b^eing  insufficiently 

.  futUre-oriented.  The  ^ture  is  included  along  with  tiie  past  in  his  notion 
of  dynamic  identity  development #    Thus,  he  considered  tthe  result  of 
focusing  on  the  "interplay  between  the  psychological  and  the  -social,  the 
developmental  and  the  historical"  to  be  a  "theory  of  human  developirent" 

'  that  trie^  to  find  out  both^  "wherefrom  and  whereto"  humans  develop. 

,   Objective  Versus.  Sublecttve  Concepts  of  Identity 

■  ■      '      ^         ,  '  /     ■      ^  ^ 

So  fat , .  scholarljr  traditions  have  revealed  a  divergence  between 
orientation  to- th^  personal  versus  the  social  aspects  of  identity,  and  a 
parallel  aiphasis-on  abntinulty' versus  group  ties*     Erlkson's  remarks 
'     highlight,  in  addition,- an  orlentatibn  to  .past  and  future  development 

versus^  present -centered  and  thus  mote  static  representations  of  identity. 

Both  l^y  thinking  and  scholarly  theory  also  reveal  another  distinction: 
a  conception  of  identity  as  essentially  a  person's  own  tJtSughts  and 
feelings  about  him  or  herself  versus  Identity  as  a  set  of  fundamental 
truths  about  a  ^person  that  he  or  she  may  not  fully  grasp.  Subjective 
c<^cept;lons  prey^l  in  ordinary  discourse^  and  I  will  start  with  then. 

•     Subjective  Conceptions  '  - 

The  strength  of  ,*the  subjective  view  is  apparent  in  colj^oquial  usage. 
Though  identity  can  refer  to  other' people's  -  notions  about  a  person,  it 
usually  has  the  connotation  of  "one's  pwn"  identity.    Wen  when  two 
people  are  talking  about  a  third  perso?,  rather  than  about  themselves,  i^ 
they- diacus^  identity,  they  usually  seem  to  mean  the  person's  own  sense 
of  himself  pr- herself,  rather^  than  how  they  or  others .would  identify  that 
person.  ^ 

The  same  theme  is  frequently  sounded  in  professional  writings.  ' 
Turner  (1978)  said  that  identity  usually  has  a  subjective  connotation.  He 
related  it  to  the  conq^ept  of  "self,"  and  said  it  is  based  oti  "self -feeling 
The  equation  of  identity  with  self -concept  is  a  frequent  c^ccurrence,  and 
onie  bolstered  b^^  the  tendency  of  some  self -concept  theorists  to  define 
self-concept  as  essei^tial ,  core  ideas  about  the  self — a  notion  that 
accords  with  the  idea  of  Identity  as  a  pattern  of  fundatnehtal  themes, 
rather  than  of  all  aspects  of  a  person.     Snygg'and  Combs  (1948),  for 
example,  said  self-concept  is^ comprised  of  central  values  about  the 
,pbenotaenal  self,  which  in  turn  consists  of  a  person's  self-defined 
re^tions  to  his  world.    Bertocci's  (1945)  notion  of  "ego"  is  similar. 
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Erikson,  che  preeminent  theorist  on  identity*  resembles  these  - — ^ 
writers  in\^hls  emphasis  on  the  subjective  aspects  of  Ideatity.     In  a 
passage  where  he  openly  aclaiowledged  his  varied  uses  of  the  ter^  (1968, 
p%  208),  and  listed  three  meanings  implicit  in  his  writings,  the  first  ' 
meaning  he  offered  is  a  subjective  one:     identity  as  a  "conscious  sense  of 
individual  uniqueness.'^     (The  other  ^two  meanings  are  "an  unconscious 
striving  for  a  continuity  of  experience,"  which  refers  to  the  process  of 
identity  formation  rather  than  to  identity. as  a  product  of  development, 
and  "solidarity  with  a  group's  ideMs»"  which  could  be  taken  e^^ther  as  an 
objective  state  or  as  a  reflection  of  that  state  in  consciousness. 

9 

Erikson,  however,  resisted  equating  Identity  with  self-concept.  To 
describe  identity  as  self --concept  is  implicitly  to  describe  it  as 
qualitative  rather  than  basic  identity ,  and  in  the  passage  quoted, 
Erikson  emphasized  basic  idenCT^y:     "a  conscious  sense  of  individual 
uniqueness,"  rather  than  the  sense  of  what  It  is  that  makes  one  unique. 
Elsewhere,  however,  EriWon  has  focused  more  on  the  ^qualitative  side  of 
Identity:    he  has  been  less  interested  in  th&  awareness  of  separate, 
distinctive  existence,  than  in  the  "ego  quality"  of  that  existence.  The 
common  them^  in  these  fluctuations  seems  to  be  Erikson 's  abhorrence  of 
reducing  identity  to  a  collection  of  traits,  self -perceived  or  otherwise—* 
a  result  to  which  self-concept  theory  can  lead.    Accordingly,  Erikson 
declared  that  the  "conscious  sense  of  individual  uniqueness"  is  "in  its 
vaguest  sense"  like  "what  has  been  , called  the  self,"  and  he  referred  to 
Mead's  (1934)  notion  of  self-concept,  Sullivan's  (1953)  self-system,  and 
Hartmann's.  (196^)  self-representation. 

The  notion  of  identity  as  self -concept ,  to  which  Erikson  objected, 
is  related  to  a  subjective  notion  of  the  self.    This  theme  in  the  academic 
literature  on  the  self  has  helped  to  mold  subjective  conceptions  of  ' 
identity,  while  a  contrasting  theme  has  contributed  to  objective  conceptions. 
Thus  Just  a&  individual  and  social  views  of  identity  draw  on  a  larger 
Intellectual  heritage,  so  do  objective,  and  subjective  vile^\     Xn  this 
case,  the  relevant  tradition  is  a  stream  of  psyclio logical  and  sociologicar 
writings  on  the  ^ self  wholse  modern  a&cestor  was  William  James,  and  whose; 
lineage  includes  George  Herbert  Mead  (1934),  Kimball  Young  (1940),  Gordon 
Allport  (19^3,  1946),  Gardner  Murphy  (1947),  and  Sherlf  and  Caitril  (194^7). 

On  the  subjective  side  of  the  tradition,  the  self  (the' "Me")  Is 
regarded  as  an  internal  phenomenon:     the  sum  of  a  person's  obsenAations  of 
and  reactipns  t:o  his  or  her  own  "bodii%  and  mental  processes"  (S3nnonds,  * 
1968).     Symonds,  in  elaborating  this  view,  defined  self -concept  as  only 
a  part  of  the  ^elf ,  In  which  he  included  not  only  perceptions  of  one's 
own  body,  voice,  and  so  on,  but  also  concepts,  evaluations  (including 
positive  and  negative  feelings  and  objects  of  attachment),  and  activities 
in  response  to  such  values.     In  other  words,  the  self  in  Symonds'  view 
comprised  ther^aSflectllbns  and  responses  involved  in  processing  one's  cfwn 
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person.    Although  Sjnaonds'  positioa  waaia  fuller  than  usual  elaboration 
\  of  the  subjective  position,  it  clearly  emconpassed  the  basis  from  which 

subjective  notions  of  identity  are  drawn.    The  alternative  not io«  of  the  ' 
.  •   self,  as. the  vho^  person  who  is  the  object  of  observation  and  response, 
underlies  objective  concepts  of  identity.  V 

Objective  Conceptions  ^  ' 

.   '  .  '       ■         ■  .       '  '  ■     ♦  ' 

,    Edith  "Jacobson  (1964),  one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  an 
objective'''defini.tion  of  identity,  defined  the  self  as'  "the  whole  person  ' 
x)€  an  individual,  including  his  body  and  body  parts  as^well  -as  his  ,  v  { 

psychic  organization  and  its  parts*"    In  her  view,  Hartmann  was  right:  A 
the  self  is  not  the  Same  as  the  s^lf -representation.    There  is  a  distinction 
to  be  made.    She  criticized  Erikson  foi"  blurring  the  analogous  d is tfnct ion 
between  identity  and  the  sense  of  identity. 


Jacobson  and  others  who  conceived  of  identity  obSectively  did  not 
^  eq^uate  it  with*  what  is  recognized,  or  identified,  about  a  person  by  the 
•  ;^  pers6n  hlkseif  or  by  others..     Identity  is  actual  identity:     that  which  is 
available  to  be  recognized,  and  which  accounts  for  the  main  accompli^jhoents 
of  identity  formation — preservation  of  personal  continuity  and  character, 
through  maintenance  of  rllatedness  to  the  world  outside  oneself. 

Objective  concepts  of  identity  assume  that  self -perceptions  are  not 
def inltionally  tjie  same  as,  and  not  necessarily  a  true  reflection 
of ,^the  /^aracteristics  that  relate  one  to  the  world  an4  that  preserve 
one's  c^)ntinuity.     Implicit  in  this^  assumption  i^  a' notion  q>f  reality  and 
how  it^is  beat  represented.    In  other  words,  both  this  view  and  the 
subjeet-ive  concepts  of  identity  are. based,  in  turn,  on  concepts  of  human 
reality— of  what  is  "really  real"  about  a  person,  and  of  realism — how 
that  Reality  is  best  captured;    The  issues,  that  ip,  are  epistemological . 
Their  resolution  deteirmines  the  possibility  for  rapprochement'  between  a 
stAjic^'s  view  of  his  own  Identity  and  what  that  identity  "actually" 
is.  '  •  ,  ■  ■ 

,  .     ■'■  ■     .       .  ■       .  •   ■  .  ' 

Reality  in  the  tradition  of  scientific  materialism.    Ya^nkelovlch  md 
'  Bartftt  (1970)  have  written  a  poweirful  critique  of  traditional  Western 
notions  of  reality  and  their  modem  formulation  within  the  •fiaradigms  of 
scienti^ic-baterialism.    Jhe  centerpiepe  of  materialism  in  general, 
according  to  the  two  authors,,  is  that  .only  matter  or  that Vhich  has  the 
plropertied' o£  matter  . is  real.  -  Scientific  materialism  adds/that  by  the 
use  of  scientific  -operations  reality  can  be  reduced  to  psy^iochemical 
confponents;  it  coisists  of  material  units,  drivten  by  equally  material 
force^,  in  accorcpnce  wlth,"lcaechanical  laws.        )  - 
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.  The  basic  view  is  that >concreteness  is  essential;  reality  is  the 
monopoly  of  object-like thing-like  phenomena.    The  truth  of  this 
characterization  of  the  pervasive,  view  in  our  culture  is  captured  in  our 
very  word  for  realism:    objectivity.    ''Subjective"  often  implies 
"idiosyncratic." 

.  '    ■  •  ♦ 

There  is  another  implication  here, ^  too.    Whatsis  r6al  is  outside 
the  self.    Reality  lies  in  the  world  external  to  the  subject,  the  world 
of  objects  "out  there."    Descartes  underlined  this  point,  an^  the 
consequent  inaccessibility  of  the  "real"  object  world  to  the  subject,  by 
reinforcing  :an  ancient  Western  tradition  of  split ting^-^ind  frOTi  matter. 

Sciehtific  materialist  notions  of  objectivity  are  reflected,  according 
to  Yankelovich  and  Barrett,  ia  the  conceptions  of  human  yeality,  an<|  its 
proper  study  is  embodied  in  two  very  different  traditions:    classical  ^ 
psychoanalyt:(,c  thought,  insofar  as  it  draws  on  Freiad's  "metatheory" 
rather  than  hi^  clinical  observations  of  actual  patients,  and  behaviorism 
In  academic  psychology #    Much  of  what  the  two  scholars  ^ay  about  behaviorism 
applies  to  pther  social  ^iences  as  well.    All  are  within  the  positivist 
ti^adition  of  Locke  and  Hume,  which  reflects  Cartesian  thinking • 

The  criticisms  that  Yankelovich  and  Barrett  made  apply,  at  least  in 
part,^  to  theories  o£  identity  that  fall  within  either  of  these  two 
tradfttons.    Psychoanalytic  %n:itfngs  on  identity,  of  course,  were  developed 
largely  within  ^o  psychology ^  whic^  is  by  no  means  plassfcally  Freudian* 
Hartmann,  in  particalai:,  established  the  dStion  of  the  ego  as  .an  autonpftsous 
entity,  with  roots  and  purposes  of  its  own,  rather  than  a  derivative  >6f 
the  id,  serving  only  to  hold  instincts  in  check;    But  as  Yankelovich  and 
Barrett  pointed  out,  no  part  of  psychoanalysis  has  ever  freed  itself 
entirely  from  Freud's  .metath^tasx*    Phenomena  are  always.  ulti9iately 
explained  in  terms  of  id,  ego',  and  lu!perego  dynamics*    Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ego  psychological  concepts  of  these  structures  do  nop 
cohfonif  to  the  mechanistic  "hydraulic  sKjdel,"  which  Yankelovich  and 
Barrett  castigated'  as  an  almost  pi^e  example  of  nineteenth  century 
scientific  materialism.    '    .  ^  , 


1.    Evidence/^  With  these  provisos  in  mind,  one  can  proceed  to  the 
implications  of  tfce  overall  critique  for  neo-Freudian  and  social  scientific 
I  concepts  of  human) phenomena,  including  identity.    First,  Yankelovich  and  ' 
Barrett  discusses  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  nature  of  evidence,  and 
how  that  restricts  the  phenbmena  that  can  be  apprehended If  it  iO^^  ^ 
assumed  ahead  of  titae  that^  the  Impprtant  j^henomena  are  concrete,  or  at  ^ 
-least  have  the  characteristics  of  concrete  objects,  then  the  evidence  too- 
ls most  appropriately  concrete:,    "overt  behavior,  measurable  sensations, 
bodily  processes"  (p.  255).    Such  evidence  offers  the  advantage^ 
besides,  of  allowing  the  greatestNleeway  for  the  application  of  just  the 
Ainds  of  constructed, .man-made  measuring  devices  favored  by  the  tradition. 
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like  Che  social  scientist'*  "instruments."    Even  if  such  concrete,  measurabie 
manifestations  are  not  thought  of  as  direct  reflections  of  the  phenomena 
ujlder  study,  the  choice  of  such  data  reflects  ^n  effort  to  achieve 
•certainty  by  Appealing  to  physical  occurrences  that'  bear  the  essential 
Cartesian  badge  of  concreteness :    simple  location.  " 

Concern  with  the  nature  of  evidence  is  most  prevalent  in  writers  wSo 
treat  identity  within  an' academic  social-scientific  .framework..    Turner  (1978) 
illustrated  the  concejn,'  and  its  contribution  to  shaping  definitions  of 
identity.  ^  .Turner's  concept  of  "rale-person  merger"  was  partly  the  product 
of  his^desire  to  bridge  self  and  role  theory,  Xut  also  offered  the  concept 

as  a  more  behavioral  complement  to  the  subjective  idea  of  self-f onceptlon." 
Turner,  uneasy  about  the  self-report  measures  on 'which  most  selflconcept-ii 
research  relies,  considered  that  behavior  offers  a  better  chance  to  escape 
the  mfsrely  subjective. 

/ 

The  use  of  cpncrete  evidence  of fers' another  escape  from  the  subjective: 
the  more  concret/  the  data,  the  more  independent  it  is  likely  to  be^f 
the  perception^'' and  interpretations  of  the  person  under  study.    One  can 
observe  what  /person' does  withdut  asking  what  he  or  she  is  doing.  Thus, 
behavior,  wh^/le  emanating  from  a  person,  is  more  external  tOvhiin  or  he^ 
thaK^responses  to  questions,  since  it  can  be  apprehended  without  his  or 
her  participation.     (It  can,  for  example,  be  filmed  ot  videotaped.)  And 
also  the  observer  Is  at  liberty  to  record  the  behavior  without  first 
having  to  determine  what  part  of  it  reflects  the  subiect's  "biases."  Of 
course,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  observer  will  miss  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  behavior^  if  the  ^ctor  is  not  consulted,  but  from  the -point 
of  view  of  "clean"  empirical  evidence,  the  subject's  v^rsion'of  meaning 
is  only  a  confounding  factor.    If 'meanings  are  allowed  any  importanee, 
they  are  established  by  an  outside  interpretation  of  data. 

Finally,  concrete  evidence  offers  distance  from  the  subjective 
because,  in  being  equally  and  easily  accessibl-e  to  a  variety  of  outside 
observers,  it  allows  researqh  to  shore  up  the  fallibilities  of  observations 
by  single  individuals  with  the  greater  certainty  of  pooled  peceptions'. » 
Thus,  the  final  truth  is  again  contained  in  the  views  of  otIiers-Fmany 
others— and  as  such  it  is  nultiply  external  to  the  subject's  own  view. 

'       ^      ■    '  .  ■ 

2.    Explanation.    That  the  human  su^Jject  is  not  trusted  to  offer 
eviienc*  about  the  nature-  of  important  aspects  of  himself  reflects  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  materialist  code.     If  the  underlying  real 
is  material,  part  of  a  world  of  abjective  tilings,  and  ff  a  person,  as 
"subject,"  cannot  be  directly  in  touch  with  this  ob^ct  world,  then  hi 
ability  to  grasp  and  report  what  is  most" essential  about  himself-  is 
limited.    We  mij&t  rely  instead  on  experts  trained  to  apprehend  and. 
understand  these  things.  ~~  , 
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Th©  same  principle  Is  reflected  Jlti  another  aspect  of  the  scientific 
materialis^:ic  ttadttion,  according  to 'tankelovich  and  Barrett..  That  Is^ 
the  tendency  |:o  exjSlain' hus^san  phenoi^ena  in  terms  oC  concrete ,  phydic^l'ly 
based  forces,  hidden  behlad  .experii3nce»  and  constituting  the  underlying 
reality:    "energies  of  a  psychic  apparatus,  delves,  operant  conditioning'* 
255). 4  Here,  personal  experience  qannot  be  bonsultcrd  for  explanations 
because  the  operative  forces  ar^  not  themselves  experienced.    Ideas  ahoii( 
Identity  are  most  likely. to  reflect  this^  aspect  of  the  ^scientific  materialist 
heritage  when  identity  is  c one €tlved  wholly  or  partly  In  tefma  of  classical, 
Freudian  mej^-theory^  as  ^  aspect  of  the  fate  of  Instinctual  forces 
emanating  from  the  Id.  ^ 

Y^nkelovlch  and  Barrett  omlntalned  that  the  tendency  to  explain 
human  beings  In  terms  of  hidclen,  realities  alien  to  their  experience  is  '^a 
product  of  the  quest  ^or  certaiaty.    They  might  have  leveled  the  same 
accusation  at  strictures  about  evideiace.     In  either  case^  as  they  observed, 
the  quest  for.  certainty  tends  to  derail  the  quest  for  knowledge.  In  which 
the  priority  sht>uld  be  t6  let  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  known  drive  the 
modes  of  knowing.    What*  they  failed  to  point  out  is  that  if  one  assumes 
that  hiiman  reality  is  basical^  material,  there  is*  no  contradl|ttion. 

Smerglng  critique  SQlentlfic  mat^er^lallst  perspective., 

ilovljch  and  Barrett  disputed  the  Cartesian  prmlse  that  the  world  can 
'Iraduced  to  mind  and  matter,  and  that  of  the  two,  matter  is  the  more 
'Veal.    They  argued  that  neither  mind  nor- matter  ideflne  the  fundamental 
quality  of  husian .  real! try  ,* and  that  there  is  no  mind/matter  cleavage.  The 
alternative  they  presented  Is  defined  by  a  '*new  consensus'^  of  philosophers,^ 
who  agree  that  t^ality  is  to  be  found  in  the  "lived  world  of  cotjcrete 
experience"'~"comiaorf  everyday  presclentlf ic  experience.**    This  view  Is 
traced  (p.  254) 'through  Wittgenstein's  fopus  on  present  facts,  William 
Jame8\B  "radical  empiricism,"  Dewey's  ins4^tence  on  common  experience, 
G.  E.  Moore's  "common  sense,"  Husserl's  "L^h^nswelt^,"  an^  Heidegger's  ^ 
"heing-ixY-the  world."  ^    ^  T 

S      .  "  . 

Gun  trip,  who  also  viewed  experience  as  ^tbe  bedrock,  Indepen^iently' 

arrived  at.th^  same  perception  as  Yankelovlch  and  Barretts  when^^^eople 

are  reduced  to  whatever  1^  most  concrete  about  them,  the  result  is 

absurdly  unreal.  . Guntrip  talked  about  the  erf or  of  locating  the  essence* 

of  hujaan  natura^in  the  '"machinery . of  the  personal  .life,"  in /'mechanism  of 

behavior.*'    He  declared  that  ^a  fo,cus  on  behavloi:  mlsse§  the  specifically 

human.    Rooted  in -biology,  It  is'  more  appropriate  to  the  study  of, -animals. 

Yankelovlch  and  Barirett  made  the  same  point/ (p.  215)  by  quoting  Nevitt  • 

Sanford.  .  Sanford  (1^6^),  describing  "the^  advoc^ates  of  a  particular  kind. 

of  p8ychology~a  psycho logy*^ thou t4»a^per son,"  declared: 
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[W]e  have  produced  a  whole  generation  of-researdh  psychologists 
v*io  , have  never  had  occasion  to  look  closely  at  one  person^  let 
alone  themselves  •   .  .  Reading  their  papers  you  get  a  sttange  sense 
of  the  unreality  of  it  all;  the.\authors'  conceptions  of  variables 
and  processes  seem a  bit  off;  and  then  yoa  reilize  that  the  authors 
have  aever  looked/^  human  experience;-  they  went  straight  from  the 
^textbook  or  journal  ,to  the  laboratory  .   •   /  .  Our  young  psycho^gical 
researchers  do  not' know  what,  goes  on  la  hujnan  beings  and  their  work 
shows  it*     (p.  192) 

Yanlcelovich  and  Barrett  considered  classically  Freudian  concepts 
equally  unreal.     If  the  human  person  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  set  of        ^  ' 
actions,  neither  can  •he  or  she  be  summed  : up  as  a  congeries  ,df  energies 
'and  forces.    This,  they  said,  is  an  image  borrowed  f rot*  Newtonian  physics, 
and  not,  applicable  even  to  modern  i^nderstandings  of  t;he  physical  world, 
let  alone  to  man.    They  found  it  a  particularly  inept  explanation  of  thfe 
phenomena  of  identity  (p.  13) •  ^ 

Personal  experienfee,  to  those  who  have  onphaslzed  it 'as  the  central 
human  reality,  is  defined  In  terras  of  meanings^    Thus,  'Guntrip  (p.  49) 
talked  aboijt  "meaningful  personal  experience"  as  the  "essential  quality 
of  personal  life."    Yankelovich  an"d  Barrett,  meanwhj.le,  pleaded  for  new  * 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  meanings.    Contending  that  psychoanalysis 
needs  a  conception  of  human  nature  (a  metatheory)  in  order  to  define 
illness  in  relation  to  healtl),  and  to  circumscribe  its  mission  in  relation 
to  what  other  disciplines  report  about  t'h.e  condition  of  human  existence, 
they  asked  that  Freud's  clinical  theory  be  tak^n  as  the  launching  point.'  ' 
Freud metatheory,  they  argued,  should  be  discarded,  because  it  is  * 
misleading  to  explain  psychic  stru&ture  formation  cm  the  basis  df  investment 
of  instinct;ual  energies  (cathexes)  operating  according  to  the  pleasure 
principle.     The  deductions,  they  maintained,  often  fly  in  the  face  of 
empirical  gbservation.     In  place  of  this  theory  of  forces,  Chey  wuld 
focus  anew  on  Freud's  theory  of  meanings,  which  he  used  in  his  cliniifal 
WQxH^to  explain  psychic  structures  in  terms  of  symbolic  process'es. 

Psychic  structures,        defined  by  Yankelovich  and  Barrett,  "include  . 
traits  of  jfersonality,  habits,  language,  perceptual  abilities,  conttols 
over  Impulse,  values,  and  enduring  human  bonds  'with  othets"  (p."  408,). 
Meanings  do  not  describe  how  psychic  structures'  come'  to-be.    They  Se 
not,  therefore,  a  genetic  explanatory  theory.     But  through  induction,  ' 
they  can  explain'  what  the  purpose  of  a  psychic  structure  is  in  a  parson's 
life,  thus  revealibg  why  it  matters  to  the  persop  in- the  pr,esent,  and 
whence  its  holding  pbwer  derives.  ♦ 

.  ■ »  ■  ■  i> 

One  of  'the  main  differences  between  Freudian  metatheory  and  the  new 
proposed  metatheory  is  that  Yankelovich  and  Barrett  did  not  consider 
explanations  about  origins  mor-e  important  than  the  data  of  recent  experience 
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While,  the  two  author^  argued  for  a  new  conception*  of  huiaan  nature  with  f 
revised  definitions  of  ^instinct  or  nature,  and  a  changed. view  of  its 


^       relation  to  nurture,  they  did  not  consider  that  an  explanation  of  the 

laws  of  structure  formation,  as  eiaborated  in  this  context W^ouid  constitute 
a  more  basic  type  of  knowledge.     A  cardinal  principle  of  their  epistemology 
was  that  no  phenomenon  is  reducible  to  any  other.    Whatever  the-  role  of 
'  experience ^or  unconscious  drives  in  the  formation  of  a  psychic  structure 

may  bd,  adult  structures  are  real  in  oheir  own  righti  and  cannot  be 
,  grasped  by  reference  only  to  bontributory  factors  in\the  past.    Part  of 
the  reason  is  , that  intention '4nd  future  potential  ar«  part  of  the 
significance  of  any  phenomenon. 

Meanings  were  also  fun\iamental  to  Yankelovich  and  Barrett  because 
they  stressed  a  holistic  view  of  the  person.    This  constitutes  an  argument 
'  against  another  type  of  reductionism:     reduction  of  humati  experience  to 
eletqants,'  or  symptoms,  which  then  appear  to  float  in  a  void.     Analysis  of 
humkn  pnenomena  into  elements  is  a  Western  habit  whose  orlgitis  they 
traced  to  the  oldest  sources  of  materialism.;  it  is  a  form  of  description. 
^  appropriate  to  some,  physical  phenomena  but  not  to  human  experience,  which 
^  is  characterized  by  the  constant  emergence  of  "new^  synergistic  fbrms  of 

relatedness,  and  by  gestalt-llke ,  pervasive  "modes  of  being."    A  focus 
on  meanings  ties  any  j^attern  of  behavior,  anx  attitude,  any  fantasy,  into 
the  larger  tontext  in  which  It  oomes  alive  for  the  person. 

The  arguments  against  reductionism  are  finally  related  to  a^ critical 
"  stance  that  ^nkelovich  and  Barrett  repeated  over  and  over;  abstraction, 

*  while  useful  for  verification  and  as  a  guide  to  selective  description,  is  - 

not  a  substitute  for  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  Insight. 
Abstraction  by  definition  eliminates  sovob  aspects  of  experience  In  order 
to  foetid  on  others;'  It  cannot  -replace  anodes  of^  knowing  whose  purpose  is 
.  to  grasp  experience.    One  of  the  most  pommon  fallacies  fostered  by  the 

Cartesian  heritage,  therefore,  Is  the  fallacy  of  "misplaced  concreteness," 
or  reiflcation:     the* 'tendency  to  assign  concrete  atrtrlbutes  to  abstract 
concepts  and,  in  the  ^nd,  to  consider  them  not  Just*  real  things,  but  -The 
only  real  things. 

^      A  revised  oblectlvity.  -  Thrpughout  their  critique  of  prevailing 
i^e^fr&frheory  about  human  nature,  Yankelovich  and  Barrett  stressed  the  links 
between  ontology  and  epistemology,  or  In  Kant's  terms,  between, const itutlve 
and  .regulatory  principles.     Regulatory  principles  have  to'  do  with  the  way 
knowledge  can  be  attained.     In  the  domains  of  both  evidence  and  exptenation, 
Yankelovich" and  Barr§tt  implicitly  pleaded  for  a  distinction  between  the 
empirical  and  the  concrete.    They  wanted  to  base  psychoanalytic  theory  ' 
more  firmly  In  the  forcer,  and  to  free  it  from  reference  to  the  litter.  / 

1-     Evldenca»     If  hum^n  reality  is  constituted  by  constantly?  emerging 
forms  of  relatedness,.  some  of  which  become  pervasive  modes,  and  if  'the 
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significance  of  these  ways  of  resulting,  is  capti^red  In  a  structure  of 
meanings,  then  any  manifestation  that  is  capable  of  revealing  personal 
meaning  qualifies  as  evidence.     Bodily  processes  are  certainly  no  longer 
an  appropriate  ground ;^neither  are  behaviors' alone .    Behaviors  must  be 
Included  along  with  other  expressions  of  meaning:-  attitude,  wishes  and 
Intentions,  and  fantasies — including  not  only  drgams'but  hallucinaCions . 
Heidegger  In  particular  elaborated"  the  notion,  which  was  held  by- the 
fancient  Greeks  as  well,  that  discovery  of.  *truth  occurs  as  reality  ts    ^  • 
"revealed"  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Heideggfer  also  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  ma-t-erlalist  prejudice 
^gainst  "sul?jective"  evidence  by  atfiu^ng  that  cotisc loudness  is  involved 
In,  and  therefore  always  refers  to,  the  "outside"  worfd;  hence,  the 
Individual  suffers-  no  crippling  disability  in  his  or  her  capacity  to 
grasp  the  object  world.    At  the  same  time,  HeideggerNpade  the  subject/ 
object  distinction  less  <^cial  for,  a  person's  abilliiy  to  grasp -his  own 
reality.     If  he  was  not,  in  fact,  redticible  to  physically-based  forces 
different^  in  quality  from  his  own  experience,  and  ii4ccessible  to  it,  he 
was  not  drsabjed,  in  reporting  about  h^self . 

'  _        .  » 

The  emphasis  on  meaning  in  and  of  itself  constitutes  an 'attack  on 
the 'disqualific8tion,-<af  the  subjective  and  Internal.     It  is  the  opposite 
of • the-materialist  viewNthat  evidence,  to  be  "pure,"  must  be  as  free  of 
and  as  far  removed  as  possible  fro©  personal  context.    Here,  the  view  is 
that  behaviors  and  other- expressions  are  unintelligible  by  themselves; 
they  become  significant  only  within  the  structures  of  personal  meaning 
that  they  reveal.  ' 

2,     Explanation.     If  objectivity  depends  cm  honing  to  the  facta, 
then  one  insurance  for  it  is  to  be  open^-mlnded  about  what  constitutes 
evidence.    That  is,  certain  kinds  of  evidence  must  not  be  exclucTed 
because  of  a  priori  philosophical  briefs  about  what  is  or  is  not  ft  sign 
of  reality.     In  particular,  it  ti  important  to  recognize  that  different 
kinds  of  evidence  are  appropriate  to  different  kinds  of  phenomena. 

Thfi  'need  to  stay  close  to  the  facts  pertains  to  explanation  as  well 
as  to  evidence^.    Descriptive  explanation,  as  Yankelovich  and  BaS*ett  ' 
presented  it,  i'nvolverS  abstraction.     (Jne  eliminates  some  of  the  descriptive 
detail\of_experlence  in  order  to  describe  at  a  dif f erent . leve^ — that  of 
pattern^    This  entails  selecting  some  features  of  experience  in  order  to 
digjlay^their  linkage  to  otheri  features .     Objectivity,  i^i  this  context, 
depends^on  avoiding  distortion  of  the  original  experience. 

One  source  of  distortion  is  the  biases  and  personal  limitations  of 
the  person  who  constructs  the  j^nterpretive  patterns.    The  corrective  for 
this  preserves  one  vestige  of  the  reliance  on  external  perspectives 
associated  with  scientific  materialism.     It  is  the  traditional  method  of 
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consensus"*-   the* addition . of  other  minds  to  the  j|^ocess.    What  is  necessary  . 
is  to  report  the  empirical  data— -all  the  varied  expressions,  for  example, 
that  reveal  a  person's  meanings— and  to  allow  others  to  verify  the 
interpretation.  ^  ' 

Dist  oration  can  come '"'not  only  from  individuals,  but  from  scholarly 
traditions  and  the  bt'oad  cultural  contexts  in  which  they  develop. 
Yankelovich  and  Barrett  argued  at  lengt'h  that  the  a  priori  insistence  on 
abstract  explanatory  concepts  that  fit  a  Cartesian  model  l^s  derailed  the 
open-*mlnded  search  for  patterns  revealed  by  empirical  evidence^  and  led^ 
to  deductive  rather  than  Inductive  theory-bulling.    The  concepts  they 
offer-  as  a  focus  for  rese^tch — such  as  structmres  of  meanings,,  or  psychit  . 
structues  and  the  law§  th^t  govern  thjsir  dfeVelopment— <id-^ot  refer  eithe): 
to  physical  forqes.or  to  entities  concel^^^e^l  of  in  i^hysical  terms^  The 
authors  went  to*  great  pains,  in  fact,  to  define  a  list        attributes  for 
psychic  structures  that  would  direct  research  away  fxom  characterisation 
in  terms'of  status  traits, ^ location,  and  association  By  contiguity'^all 
characteristics  of  physical  .rather  than  psychic  entities.     But  whether  or 
not  one  accepts  their  particular  conceptual  g^j^ideposts,  the  laj^ger 
principle  they  advanced  seems  an  indisputable  criterion  for  bbjectivfty 
in  the  realm  of  fexplanation  and  theory:     the  effort  must  always  be  to 
keep  both  concepts  and  .generalizations  a  function  of\the  phenomena 
obse*rved— tentative  tools,  rather  'than  fixed  tenets  of  phifloso^thical 
f-ai.th  or  cherished  intellectuat*^ossessions  used  to  arrange  evidence. 

Self-concept  and  identity.     In  restoring  the  respectability  of 
stibjective  evidence  as  fundamental  to  a  valid'.view  of  "objective"  reality, 
the. ^critique  qII^  Cartes lanl^m  and  ^cl6ntific  miterialism  might  seem  to 
lead  J>ack  to  an  acceptance  of '$elf-concept  as  an  adequate  basis  for 'an 
objective  view' of  identity.     But  the  idea  that  many  people  are  not  aware 
of  all  that  is  most  important  about  themselves,  and  about  which  quite  a 
few  even  delude  themsei,lves,  seems  to  be  common  sensje.     It  is  a  common 
seime  view  that  has  received  support  from  diverse  scholars,  not  all  of 
whoikare  entirely  motivated  merely^^by  distrust  of  evidence  that  is  not  in 
3ome\ense  physical*    Frenkel-Brunswlk  (1939),  for  example,  enumerated 
the  possibilities  of  defensive  dls4:ortion*  and  Jacobson  (1964')  pointed 
out  that  the  capacity  foV  detached,  introspective  self -cognition  is 
sharply  limited.     Other  psychoanalysts  have  stressed  the  power  of  the 
unconscious  to  hide  from  a  person  much  of  what  is  fundamental  about 
himself  or  herself.     One  does  not  have  to  associate  the  unconscious 
with  a  tangible,  locatable,  InsClnct-based  force  to  accept  the  wealth  of 
clinical  evidence  on  this  pafLnt ^Yankelovich.  ai^d  Barrett  themselves 
honored  the  elaboration  of  the  unconscious  life  as  Freud's  most  fundamental 
contribution. 

This  emphasis  is  fully  compatible  with  a  view  of  experience  as  the 
fundamental  reality.     It  does  not  hold  that  .the  contents  of  the  uncbnscious 
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pr  of  the  associated  precoascious,  ar^  different  in  kind  from  the  contents  pj^ 
awareness,    they^  too,  are  experiential,  but  they  represent  .experience  that Jls 
not  imn^diateiy  available  to-be  perceiyed  or  articulated.     Erikson  (1964),  'in 
fact^  considered  the  concrete  experience  that  constitutes  a  person's  actual 
wdrld  to  be  largely  priicoi\scious  and  unconscious.     He -did  not,  however,  draw 
attention  to  the  -full  Implications  of  this  positidn  for  a  .theory  of  identity. 
He  re'qognized  that  an  Impartant  part  of  the  process  of  identity  f ormation-^-the 
striving  for  integration — was  often  unconscious,  but  he  did  qot  emphasize  that 
the  product,  the  content's  of' identity,  may  be  partly  unconscious  as  weil. 
.  *   .  .     -  •  ,       "*  ^  '     -  . 

^     ^l^elf-^concept '  usually  relies  on  seXf-report;  as  such  it  depends  on 
coriscious  awareness.     It  is  therefore  at  best  a  partisU,  view  of  the 
experiential  reality  of  most  people.    It  will  not  4p  as  an  objective       "  , 
representation  of  Identity  Because  another  ingredient  of  objectivity  is  - 
compleff enes5 :     the  most  objective  view 'of*  any  psychic  phenomenon^,  including 

'identity,  is  the  fullest  view  of  .it.    The  more  that'*  is  lef C  out,  the  ^      ^  ' 
greater  the  distbrtion.    This,  of  course,  qould  be*'^ taken  as  afi  argument 
against  abstraction,  which  eliminates  concrete  detail*.    But  if  we  can* 
recognize  that  for  purposes  of  communication,  verif icatiorl,  and  pattern 
description,  a  shorthand  is  acceptable  and  n^essary,  wes,  can  acknowledge 
that  what  must  hk  included  is  the  full  outline  of  ^ the  structure  of- 
meat^ings.     Structure  abstracted  is  not'  the  same  as 'the  lived  experience, 
and  it  must  be  bas'ed  on  a  complete  view, of  that  experience. 


^*    Self-concept*  is  subject  to  distottUon  not  only  through  omission  and - 
incompleteness,  but  alaci  through  sheer  inaccuracy.    A  person  may  'think  of 
himself  or  herself  as  unattjractlve,  for  example,  even  though  he  or  she 
possesses  endowments  normally  considered  appealing.     In  this  case,  the 
self-report       important  data  about  how  a  person  relates  to  the-  wefid-- 
that  is,  about  his  br*^her  identity,  but  not  if  it  be  interpreted ^as  a   ,  ' 
literal  fact.    What  .it  tells  us  is  dot  that  the  person  is  at  a  fjisa^vantage 
in  a  sodtally  iiaportant  category,  bi;^t  that  he  or  she  te^s  to 'put ^fanself 
at  a  disadvantage 'even  when  other  options  exist.  * 

The  foregoing  example  lljLust rates  one  reason  why  the  notion  of 
se^lf-cdn^ept  has  such  a  powerful  hold  as  an  operational  definition  of 
identity.    Pebple  tend  to  become,  in  fact,  what  they  believe  they  are» 
After  a  time,  the  potential  fof  another  relationship  is  lost,  especially 
when  an  individuaf  ^c^;s  so  as  to  elicit  responses  from  others  that  accord  • 


At  least  one  writer  has  treated  this  as  the  only  process  in  identity > 
formation,  declaring  th^t  "identity  is  arrived  at  by  a  secondary  process 
of  experientially  becoming  or  accepting  the  self-concept."  (Rubins, 
personal  dommunication  to  De  Levita,  p.  125.) 
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with  hfs  or  her  owp  belief,  thereby  confirming  it*,  'Social  conf irmif4;^ion, 
as  Erlkson  has  empHa^lzed^  is  an  importan^ aspect  of  identity  development. 

Still,  especially  for  purposeis  qf  application  to  practices  for  ^^ostering.. 
optimal  human  developn^nt,  the  distinction  between  self ---concept  and  a  more 
objective  notion  of  identity  is  crucial.    The  essence  of  identity  i/^  contiftuity 
and  relation,  with  the  latter  guaranteeing  the  former.    Basic  identity  is  most 
centrally  the . achievement  of  contlhuity.     Qualitative  Identity  consists  in* 
the  stable  or  continuing* elements  that  have  meaning  for  a  person  as*  ways  p6 
relating  to  the  world-^-^^ys  that  distinguish  him.  or  her  from,  as  well  as  mark 
his  resemblances  to,  other  pepple.    Though  we  can  and  must  rely  bti  each  ^ 
individual 's  ^report  of  his  or  her  experience  In  order  to  discover  his  or  her  ^ 
structure  of  meaningful  ways  of  relating,  we  pannot  rely  on  his  or  her 
conceptualization  of  them  at  any  particular  moment.    The  problems  of 
defining  qualitative  identity,  in  short,  capnot  be  solved  by  equating  It 
with  self -concept. ^  How  the  problem  can  be  pursued  is  4  topic  that  will 
be  examined  further  in  the  section  on  the  nature  and  developmetit  of 
identity.    First,  hqwever,  we  will  turn ^o  current  ways  of  measuring 
identity,  since  these  necessarily  reflect  the  carrent  state  of  the  art  in 
definittpn.  \  ' 

^  MEASUREMENT 

^  .  ( 

Ba^c  Identity  - 

Most  measures  \>f  Identity  that  are  labeled  as  such  assume  that  Identity 
is  the  same  as  basic  identity.    That  is  td  say,  they  are  more  concerned  with 
the  achievement  and/or  preservation'  of  personal  ^coherence  and  continuity  with 
the  specific  elements  responsible  fo^  the  achlev^ent.   .Basic  idei^lty  has  beeft 
assessed  in  two  contexts:     the  clinical  and 1  the  educational.    The  fpcus  in  one 
has  been  on  health  vs.  jjathdlogy;  in  the  other,  on  level  of  development. 

Clinical  Context;'  Patho'logy 

In  the  clinic,  identity  has  become  the  focus  of  attention  as  the 
cat3^e  of  pathology.  I M  Erlkson  (1968)  has  pointed  out,  there  are  two 
foc^l  points  for  cfinlcal  concern:     the  aduTt  patient  who^  loses  a  previously 
achieved  sense 'bf  identity,  and;in  so  doing,  perhaps  regresses  to  an 
earlier  adolescent  crisis;  and  the  adolescent  who  Is  unable  to  negotiate 
the  identity  crisis  successf ulJby .    Both  may  Ye  said  to  siiffer  from  identity 
41f fusion  or  confusion.'  Wlthirf  this  perspective,  the  absence  of  identity 
is  the  object  of  measurement.    The  symptoms,  described  alternatively  by 
Gunti;lp  as  the  essence  of  the  '^schizoid'!  state,  include  '^deep-seated 
doubts  about  the. reality  and  viability  of  their  very  'self,'"  plus 
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"varying,  degrees  of  depersonalization,  unreality,   (and)  the  dread 
feeling  of  'nbt  belonging,'  of  being  fundamentally  isolated  and  gut  of 
toucit'wich  ^theiV  world."    fte  described  it  further  as  a.  feeling  of  being 
"cut  off;  apart,  different,  unable  to  become  involved  in  any  real  ^ 
reiatlon^ip4"--^in  srhort,  a  "devastating  experience  of  inner  isolation" 
(p.  i.48-)  .     Eriksoa's  _ti968)  desgrlpton  of  an  aggravated  ,  case  of  ident4ty 
confusion, .  leading  to' a. borderline  state,  contained  several  of  the  same 
elements:/   a  painfully  heightened, sense  of  isolation;  a  disintegration  of 
the  sense  of  inner  continuity >?and  sameness;  a  sense  of  overall  ashamedness 
and  an  inability 'to  derive ^a  sense  of  accomplishment  from  any  kind  of 
activity"' (pp.  168-169).    He^  ilke  Guntrlp,  also  emphasized  that  identity 
conf u^lon  .le>ds  to  disturbances  in  the  capacity  for  intimacy.  Other 
signs  Erlkson  presented  in  , connection  with  adolescent  case-histories 
Included  s  disturbance  £n  time  pe'ifspective  often  expressed  in  a  blowing  • 
up.  of , activity,  and^^fiif^^ier  ^n' Inability  to ' ooncentrate  on  any  activity  or 
a  consuming,  self -destructive  preoccupation  with  a  stegle  activity. 

The  opposite  of  such  pathological  states  is"  reflected  ,tn  the  firm 
possession!  of  a  sense  of  ide&tity^^-^ose  reflection  Eriksoq  '(1968) 
located  in  "a  sense .  o§  psychosocial  well-being."    "Its  labst  obvious 
concomitants, J'  he  went  on  to  say,  "are  a  feeling  of  being  at  home  in  one's 
body^  a  sense  of  'knovlng  wtjere  one  is  going,'  and  an' Irmer  assuredness 
of  anticipated  recognition  from  those  who, count"  (p.  1^3^. 

.  Pathology  or  health  ^re^ generally  identified  in  the  clinical  getting 

by  taeans  of  'interviews.  Th^re  are  no  standardized'  instruments—only  the  • 

accumulated  kno%^ledge  of  practitioners  about  what  symptoms  to  look  for, 

and  an  ac^rgmpanylng  body  of  practice  about  appropriate  interview  technique. 

Jteasurement 'becomes' more  standardized  in  other  oontexts,  for  other  aims. 


Educational  Context:    development  ,  . 

For  purposes  of  education  and  other  disciplines  concerned  more  with 
promoting  d^j^elopment  than  curing  pathology,  identity  has  been  meaaured 
In  terms  of  itp  growth,  as  marked  by  formative  stages,     thus,  Marcia 
(1964,  1966)  used  Er-lkson's  theory  -to  plot  out  four  growth  stages  ll^• 
adolescence:     identity  diffusion,  a  pre-commitment  and  pre-crlsis  phase; 
foreclosure,  a  period  of  crisis  aloidance  through  premature  commitment, 
often  Co  parental  beliefs;  moratorium,  the,  confrontational  crisis  phase; 
'and  identity  achievement,  through  active  aommitment.     Marcia  developed  a 
structured  instrument  to  tap  status  along  this  identity  continuum. 


alltatlve  Identity^ 


•i 
r 


Measurements  of  qualitative  identity  haye  generally  be^n  indirect.' 
T*hat  i»,  there  has  been  copious  measurement  of  constructs  often  taken  as 

;  . 
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proxies  for  Identity,  but  in  the  context  of  instrument  devele>pn»nt  and 
publication,  these  techniques  have  rarely  been  labeled  as  measureai  of 
Tdentity.  The  two  most  prominent  exaflxples  are  self-concept  and  role» 
There  is,  of  course,  an  abundant  proliferation  of  measurement  techniques 
for  each,  a  full  review  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  chapter* 
Sonte  areas  of  self -^concept  and  role  tradition,  however,  have  produced 
measures  particularly  rel^'dvant  to  identity  as  defined  thus  far. 


''Self-^Ioncepi-"^  ^ 

.      '  As  Turner  (Note  1)  pointed  out,  much -of  the  work  on  self-concept  fails 
to  focus  on  qualitative  or  persistent  dimensions  of  the  self*  tne 
^tradition,  departing  from  Jame$'s  (1890)  and  Mead's  (1934)  notion  of  the 
'"Me"  as  an  object  of  self-observation^  centers  on  transient^  situational 
self^-images  rather  than  eigjaents  of  continuity  lit  self-^^nception*  The 
unit  of  concern  is  the  isolated  interaction;  the  approach  is  exemplified 
by  symbolic  iiTteractionlsts  like  Blumer  (1966)  and  by  Goffman  (1958). 
A  second  tradition  uses  the  term  *^self -concept"  frequently,  but  employs  it 
primarily  as  a  proxy  for  self**esteem  or  self -acceptance*    The  associated 
self -evaluative  measures  have  been  reviewed  by  Wylie  (1968)* 

Two  other  traductions  do  deal  with  self-concept  in  a  way  that  ties  it 
to  identity*    Th^  first,  exemplified  in  the  measures  developed  by  Sarbin 
and  Rosenberg  (1955)  and  LaForge' and  Suczek  (1955),  characterizes  the 
self  qualitatively,  using  psychological  traits*    The  second  seeks  social 
anchorages  for  the  self  by  tying  self -concepts  to  role  theory*    A  principal 
exponent  of  Jihe  approach  is  Mat^^red  Kuhn  (1954),  who  defined  the  self-concep 
as  internalized' role  aspects*,  and  who  with  McPartland  (Kuhn  &  McPartland, 
195^),  developed  the  "Twenty  Statements  Test"  to  measure  the  correspondences 
Turner,  working  in  the  same  tradition,  has  developed  the  "True-self 
Method,"  based  on  open-ended  questions  that  ask  the  respondent  to  identify 
situations  in  which  he  'or  she  f^lt  eithet  his  true  or  his  inauthentic 
self  was  expressed,  and  to  tell  what  aspect  of  his  actions  or  feelings 
account  for  this  significance.    Protocols  are  classified  aecording  to 
ins.citutional  versus  impulse' anchorages  (a  criterion  designed '*te  test 
Kuhn's  assumption  of  institutional  anchorages),  and  individual  versus 
interpersonal  invol^fement* 

, Roles  •  • 

Those  who  define  roles  as  the  essence  of  identity  are^ working  in  a 
tradition  very  much^like  that  of  the  sociological  approach  to  self -concept 
definitions*     It  is  no  accident  that  Turner,  who  was  explicitly  trying  to 
make  connections  between  role  theory  and  self-concept  theory,  approached 
the  problem  from  both  directions*     In  the  role  domain^  he  used  the 
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-    behavioral  concept  of  "role-person  merger"  as  the  complement  to  his 
^        •  elaboration  of  self -concept:  in  the  cognitive  sphere.    The  counterpart  -  is 

^    ■  '     De  Levlta's  notion  of  'Ve'if ications'- :  the  internalized.  Rersiatent  rol^ 

elements  that  individuals  seek  to  express  over  and  ovet  again  in  different 
situa tons  .and  roles  (see  p.  12).    The  major  difference  between  the  two 
constructs  Is  thatS  De  Levita's  "relf ication"  Is  m<?re  clearly  an  unhealthy, 
phenomenon;  it  represents  tendencies  to  r^eat  patterns  inappropriately, 
regardless  of  -circumstance,  and  ko  behave  rigidly  rather  than  to  respond  " 
freely  to  the  dynamics  of  interpersonal  situations.    Turner  C1978)  voiced 
some  of  the  sa^me  notions,  'however, 'when  he  said^'that  people  Se*  "best 
described  in  terms  of  the  roles  that  are  still  played,  when  not'c^lled  for." 

'De  Levita,  as  a  psychoanalyst;  tended  to  rely  primarily  on  the 
techniques  of  clinical  interviewing  for  tiata  collection.    Turner  has  not 
yet  developed  an  instruiMnt  . to  measur-e  '*role-person  mergers."    His  work 
in  this  area  has  been  largely  theoretical  to  date;  his  research  has 
focused  on  ptudies  of  the  "True  Self." 

THE  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IDENTITY 

^^^^acterizations  of  the  nature  of  {clentity  are  often  related  to 
particular  conceptions  about  how  the  growth'  process  works.     Effort;s  to 
define  basic  or  qualitative  identity  further,  of  to  verify^ asserted 
definitions,  can  tt^refore  profit;  from  attentioft  to  the  process  <of 
Identity  development. 

i 

/     '      '  .    Baglc  Identity  ^  . 

To  Erikson,  the  crucial  process  in  identity  formation  was,  synthesis : 
the  work  of  selecting  important  elements  from  the  past  and  forging  them 
into  a  coherent  whole.    In  his  view,  this  work  took  place  primarily  in 
adolescence,  particularly  late  adolescence,  during' a  period  that  he 
termed  the' "psychosocial  moratorium,"  to  depote  the  culture's  indulgence 
of  a  respite  between  the  status  of  childhood  and  the  full  responsibilities 
of  adulthood.    Jacobson  (1964)  agreed  with  Erikson  that  synthesis  is 
impdrtant,  but  disagreed  with  his  view  that  it  begins  at  adolescence  and 
involves  oply  synthetic  forces  in  the. ego.    Accordiitg  to  Jacobson,  the  ' 
"processes  of  organization  are  £»pera^tive  in  al3^ structure  formations  o^  * 
the  psycbic  apparatus,"  and  produce  •!a  highly ,  individualized  but  coherent 
entity  which  has  direction  and  continuity  at  any  stage  of  human  development" 
•  <pi  27).        ,  '  • 

When  synthesizi^ig  is  considered  the  major  dynamic  in  the.  formation 
of  basic  identity,  the  product  is  viewed  as  ^  syntliesis.    A  second  \ 
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conception  of  basic  identity  equates  it  with  sej^arade  existence.*  The 
growth  of  a  sense  of  ^eparateness  is  considered  the  important  aspect  of 
Identity  formation,  reflecting  a  beiLief  in*  the  interplay  between  self-image 
and  developmeqt  of  actual  ^character  Csee  p«  25) • 


Development  of  self -awareness  was  particularly  emphasized  by  Mahler  ^ 
(1958), .who  wrote  about  the  "conscious  or  xinconscious  realization  of  ^  • 

being  an  independent  being  separate  from  the  mother."''  Maliler,  Greetlacre 
(1958) ,  and  Jacobson.  located  this  beginning  individuation  or  individualization 
during  the  first  three  years  of  life.    ;Erikson  £^reed,  although  he  ' 
a(;corded  the  development  less  signif icance\for'  identity  than  for  ego 
synthesis.    He  declared  that  the  oral  and  anal  stages,  which  should 
producJ^oth  trust  and  autonomy,  are  the  time  when  an  indiViduAl  discovers 
that  he  or  she  "is  a  person."    The  major  dissent  from  this  view  is-  Siss^let 
(1958);  he  agreed  that  identity  is  a  fimction  of  awareness  of  a  self,  but- 
/       he  maintained  that  the  self  ax:ises  only  at  adolescence.    ThuSj  like 

Erikspn,  he  located  the  critical  period  for  identity  formation  at  the  end 
of  childhood,  but  for  different  reasons. 

The  fundamental  process  in  identity  formation  can  also  be  conceived 
in  a  third^way:    as  a  dialectic  movement  between  Individuation  a\id 
relatedness,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  balance  determines  the  ability 
to  achieve  a  firm  sense  of  ptersonal  continuity  and  reality.  Although 
Erikson  did  not  depict  the  epigenetic  crises  he  outlined  in  dialectic 
terms,  at  least  several  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  periods  when  ihoi 
^  existing  state  of  relatedness  is  disturbed  by  a  biological  development  or 
social  demand,  that  precipitates  increased  selfr*def inition  or  self-assertion. 
Th^  new  separateness  and  definition  are  precarious,  though;  to  become 
firmly  anchored,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  the  reestablishment  of"^  / 
social  linkages  in  a  new  form  (Nevas,  Note  2).  ^  >^ 

Winnicott's  (1965,  1967)  concept  of  egO'''reXatedness t  as  elaborated 
^    C        hy  Ckiatrip  (1971),  captures  the  experience  and  reveals  what  it  means  to 

achieve  balance  between  the  Impulse  to  separate  and  the  urge  to  affiliate. 
Ego-relatedness  is  presented  as.  the  unique  product  of  the  earliest  stage  in 
an  infant's  life,  when  the  child  discovers  an  ability  to  feel  separate  and 
,  enjoy  solitude,  while  taking  for  granted  the  mother's  presence,  and 
thereby  retaining  a  sense  of  relatedness.    This  original  sense  of  separateness 
made^possible  by  a  simultaneous  connection  and  conviction  about  its 
dependability,  is  in  Guntrlp's  view  the  guarantor  of  all  subsequwut 
.   separate  Identity,  which  al^o  depends  on  faith  in  linkage  to  a  social 
reality.    'The  concept  echoes  Erikson's  notion  that  bas^c  trust  is  the 
essential  gain  frenn  the  same  peridd,  and  an  indispensable  element  In 
later  identity  development.    At  a  more  general  level,  the  concept  parallels 
Erikson's  emphasis  on  the  indisso>luble  links  between  th4  individual  and 
the  social  in  identity.    Ego-relatedness  differs  from  Erikson's  notion  of 
basic  identity «  however,  in  juxtaposing  the  prof^ferment  of  secure  relatedness 
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at  moments  of  separation  as  the  crucial  process  in  .identity  formation/ 
Again,  fhe  resulting  concept  of  identity  achievement  reflects  the  way  the'* 
process  is  conceived.    Ego-rdAatedness  is  an  eloquent  image  of  identity 
as  a  secure  balance  betveen  separa^eness  and  linkage,  reflected  in  a  ^ 
feeling  of  comforta]3le  at-homeness,  rather  than  tn  tense  ambivalence 
between  two  warring  claims.  '  -  .   .  •  ,  * 

,    I  t 
Qualitative  Identity 

ft 

In  qualitative  identity,  the  question  is  how  to  describe  not  the 
achievement -of  identity ,^but  th^  kind  of  person  whs  emerges.     In  analytic 
terms,  one  can  ask  what  elements  aqcount  fop: 'tlte  individual's  continuity 
and  coherence.      /  ,  "  ,  ' 

The  Product:    Forms  of  Relatedness 

Some  of  the  writings  reviewed  suggest  another  rephrasing.    How;  is 
possible  to  describe  the  meanings  that  form  both  the  essence  and  the    •  ^ 
residue  of  experience  (Yankelovich  aM  Barrett),  and  those  which  (Guntrip)  ' 
are  to  b6  found  gply  in  relationships?*    In  both  cases,  the  message  is 
that  the  way  people  relate  to  the  world  determines  the  quality  of  theijf 
experience^  : in  the- form  of  ipeanings,  /nd  these  same  relati^pal  meanings 
define  each  person's^  identity.  '    •  - 

_  tf  we  can  accept  this  general  formulation,  the  task  of  conceptualizdng  " 
qualitative  identity  becomes  a  task  of  defining  the  forms  of  meaningful y 
relation.    TWo  constructf  are  proposed:    belonging, 'far  affiliation,  and 
styles  of  relating.  '  ] 

belonging/affiliation.     People  often  think  of '  themselves  in  terms' of  ' 
belonging:    to  the.  masculine  or  feminine  sex.  to  reiig3,on.  race,  ethnic 
group,  nation,  city,  region,  community,  family,  occupation,  political 
group,  club,  o/b  clique.    The  functiqn  of  such  description,  to  oneself  or 
to  others,  and  the  purpose  of  the  feeling  that  produces  'it,  is  to  satisfy 
a  need  for  fitting  in,  for  being  part  o#«  some  recognized 'social  grouping. 
In  a  negative  sense,  it  avoids  the  feeling  of  isolation. 

People  differ  in  their  need  for  this  Und  of  relatedness.    The  less 
needy  yill  probably  b^  moat  able  to  avoid  conformity:     to  place  themselves  • 
outsride  the  groupings  into  which,  they  w^re  born,    ^ut  even  the  most 
obvibus  aoners  and  rebels  define  themselves  in  jassociation  with  some  - 
significant  others.    The  genuine  conviction  that  one  is  entirely  alone  is 
invariabiy^a  recipe  for  despair.  " 

•       '       ■  \  ■  . 
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^        Since  b.eXonging*  is  so  basic,  it  is  often  the  only  element  associated, 
with  substantive  identity  at  all.    In  other  words;  h^ing  identity,  in 
the  popular  mind,  is  often  reduced  to  ^eing , identified  with  groups  and 
groupings-    There  is  a  similar  tendency  ifl  scholarly  writings,  where  jMel 
social  compo.nenc  of  identity  is  often  conceived  of  solely  in  terms  of 
social-  belonging  and  the  recognition  of  persojihood  that  comes  from  others 
in  whatever'  constitutes  one's  society^ 
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This  last  note  underlines  the  dual  function^  of  belonging •    In  basic 
identity,  it  sullies  fhe  supportive  relatedness  that  makes  relative 
independence  feasible.    At  the  san^  •time,  these  ties  and  their *out comes 
become  a  partT  of  who  one  is.    At  one  level,  they  help  a  person  define 
.himself  or  herself' in  teljas  of  membiership.    At  another  level,  through  the- 
identification  inhe'reiit  in  such  menU^ers hip,  they  become  the  source  of  . 
sogie  d£  ilia  or  her  persoiJal  style. 

2  ' 

Styles  of  Relating 

f         Belongiag  is  a  relatively  passive  ispect  of  relattedness.<.  Styles  of 
relating  are  more  active.^  The  word /'style"  is  used  ts>  connote^  pervasiveness: 
thes«  are  aspects  of  the  self  that  affect  both  behavior  and  attitudes, 
and-  that  ar^^x-^nstant  in  a  variety  of  contexts,  whether  one  is  relating 
to  oneself,  to  others,  to  objects,  or  to  places.     '  . 

One  aspect  of*  style  depends  on  the  personal-  vehicle  with  which  one 
prefers  to  make  c6ntact^-*mlnd^  senses,'  body,  or  emotive  powers.  Accom/aiwing 
e^ach  such  preference  is  a  responsiveness  to,  and  a  desire  to  be  activ^^y>^' 
involved  with,  corMSponding^pects  of  the  world:,    structure,  sensatioui  * 
movement,  or  feelings  (NevSf7,  1977) .    These  vehicles  are  roughly  akin  to  . 
what  Hartmann  (1939)  .described  as  ego  functions  marked  by  primary  ^r  . 
innate  autonomy  from  instidctual  Purees  of  conflict*    One  added  element 
here  is  that  In  the  course  of  development,  preference  for  the  use  of  one    ,  » 
or  another  such  faculty  may  arise. 

t  .   Andther  part  of  style  refers  to  the  manner  or  mode  in  which  a 
venicle  is  used.    Again,  there  is  a  majtch  between  the  form  of  behavloT 
^nd  the  aspects  of  the  world  to  whlfch  one  is  xesponsive:    a, person  w^w 
prefers  to  soothe  rather  than  to  stimulate  tends  to  focus  on  el^ents 
in  the  environment  that  B;roducfe  continuity  wlfh;  expectation  (Nevas, 
1977).  .    *  / 

■  ~  '  t-  ^ 

2  .         '  .  ^      '         '  .     *  ^ 

The  material  in  this  section  is  largely  drawn  from  "The, D^evelopment 
ami  Assessment  of  a  Model  for  the  Definition  of  ^Worfc  itself  Satisfactions"^ 
(Nevas,  1977).  '  *  '  i 


'Yankelovich  >nd /Barrett  described  "modes  of  being"  id  similar  terms'—as 
pervasive,  styled  tha/t  affect  ^istfewce  An  "a  Variety  of  ways.  -  They  pointed 
to  Erikaon's  "mpdesj  and  "laodalities"  as  examples.     Erikaon  (1950/1963) ,  ' 
■idrawing  on  Freud,  dfescribed  typical^  nodes  of  approach,  associated  with 
body  aones  that  beftotae  the  .focus  for  childhood  s^uallty  at  'succMsiye 
stages  of  developnient.  .These  modesy  in  turn,  generalize  into  nevt  social 
modalities,  or  wa^rs  of-rklaping.    According  to  this  schema,  the  emergence 
of  new  pi^ysioal  ytapacitiea  potentiates  new  social  capacities;  anrf  ±»f 
development  procfeeds  undisturbed,  th»  residue  includes. a  basic  attitude*  . 
toward,  self  ■  and^  others ,  related  to  the  dominant  moda-lity,  that  supports 
mutuality  in  the  future.    If  a  st^ge  Is' ptob'lemitlcal and  the  zone 
becomes  tinged  with  cdnflict.  social  itodali ties  linked  to  it  can  be  '  ' ,/ 

enlarged  andV trans formed  into  distorted' approaches  to 'the  world.    These  7 
styles,,  too/  are  linked  to, residual  attitudes,  but  attitudes  that  are  the 
polar  opposxtes  of  those  characterizing  healthy Mevelopifignt . ■ 

One  , familiar  example  that  ErfkSon.  of  fers  is  the.  compulsive  persoiiallty , 
whose  hostile  use  of  -  the  modes  of  retention  and  expulsion  in  an  effort  to 
exercise  control  stem  from  conflict  during  the  anal'  stage.    If  tl^e.  " 
develt^mental  phase  had  gone  well,' and  the  individual  hati  derived  a""  ^^^'^ 
sense  of  inner  goodness  from' his  successful  effort  ajt  ct)ntrol,  the 
a^titudinal  pri?e  would  have  been  autonomy.    In  its  absence,  there  la 
Instead  a  basic  doubt  about  inner  ^^orth  and  an  accompanying  sense  of 
shame. 


The  pervasive  quality  of  modes  is  demonstrated  by  Shap^lro  (ig'^S),, 
who  showed  that  ways  of  behaving  toward  people  are  linked  to  ways  of 
perceiving  and  thinking.    Shapiro's  treatm^i^-ls  limited  to' neurotic 
styles.    Erikson,  however ,  treats  modal! ti>S/^as  products  of  healtif  as 
well  as  dislocated  development.    Hartmann  (1939/1958)  added  another 
dimensioni    therW  can-be  "mixed"  phenomena,  modesi  whlcH  start  as  neurotic 
defenaes,  but  which  in  the'  course  of  growth  evolve  so  far. away 'from  their 
conflictual  orlglr^that.  they  acquire  "secondary"  aue«nomy  as  ego  functions, 


Styles  of  relating  are  often  linked  to  at^^d^ldual'e  important 
affiliations  ad  well  as  to  the  outcomes  of  deveXppmentai  stages,  Self- 
definition  in  terms  of  or  In  contrast  to  ethnic  traits,  family  idiosyncracies, 
or  the  conceptions  of  masculinity  or  femininity  held  by  one's  reference  , 
group,  are  common  pKenotfena.    Erikson,  in  particular,  pointed  to  shared 
group  characteristics  as  an  Importatit  aspect  of  .idfentity.    His  description 
is  similar  to  the  description  of  modes:     individuals  oftep  adopt  not  just  ' 

typical  of  their  group,  but  related  attitudinal  themes  representing 
'''^^neral 'orientation  to  the  world.  .      *  . 


It  Is  not  enough,  howej^er,  to  characterize  qualitative  identity 'in 
terms  of  the  various  styles  of  relating,  including  vehicles  and  tpodes, 
which  define  an  Individual,  plus  his  o-i^  her  most  important  affiliations, 
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Qualitative  identity  Is  more  than  a- collection  of  elements.    Ip  Is  an 
Integrated  pattern  based  on  the  r^ative  weight  of  belonging  vs.  style,  * 
tY^B  relative  Importance*  of  different  forms  of  belonging  and  btyle,  and 
tlje  way  in  ^ich*  alllof  these  eleaaents  are  linked  Xo  each  other.    Pull  ^  •  ^ 
jjinderstanding  of  these  structural  aspects,  as  well  as  of  the  elements'" 
themselves",  depends  on  an  understanding  of  the  processes  of  identity  •  • 
format-Ion. 

Process       -      '  •  ' 

Conceats  of  prg>pess«     Since  basic  and  qualitative  are  not  really  two 
different  kinds  of  identity,  but  jf^Jher  two  aspects  of  the  saifte  phenomenon, 
there  is «no  special  set  of* processes  for  one  as  oppoBed  to  the  other. 
Th^  Meveloptnental  stages  out^lined  ^b^-  Erikson,  ^wh^ch  reflect  a 'Siiiultaneous 
grdwth  in  both  l^lvlduation  a,nd  .relatedness ,  are  important  for  toth 
aspects  of  identity.  ^ 

' :     '  '  ^  •  .    ,  '  ^  '   .  ^  . 

Differences  In  process  description  are  a  matter  of  focus,  and  fall 
within  the  same  overall  framework.  ,  \ 

■  • 

'1.    Eg^o  synthesif^.    For  Erikson^^  the  focus  would  not  change*    His  "  ' 
emi^hasis  on  synthesis  is  overriding.    Although  he  repognized  that 
ivarlety  of  elements  contribute  to  identity,  he  .thought  of  identity 
characteristlcally'as  their  Integration  into  a  pattern*  .  '  ' 

2^     Individuation  and^  social  compjarlson*    In  the  sphere  of  qualitative 
as  well  as  of '  baslc^  identity,  the  complement  to  synthesis  is  again 
individuation.    Individuation  emphasizes  how  elements  are  shaped  rather 
than  how  they  are  formed  ipto  a  patteim.^    And  once  again.  Individuation 
entails  a  focus  on  an  earlier  ph^ise  of  develdpment  than  does*  Erlkson's 
version,  at  least,  of ^ synthesis.^   Hov^ver,  the  individuation  that  is 
Im^Jortaiit'  for  qualitative  identity  reflects  specific  individual 
charactetistics  rather  than  mere  separate  personhood,  and  occurs  later. 
Mahler,  who  was  par^^icularly  concerned  with  sexual  identity,  located  the 
critical  period, as  between  three  arid  latency.    Moi^t  others  •agreed, 
including  Erikson,  wko  though  he  considered  this  period,  4:po,  preparatory 
to  the  real  work  of  identity  formation  later  on,  did  say  that  the  beginning 
of  development  toward  a  particular  kind  of  personality  began  around"  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  in  the  initiative  stage,  and  accelerated  during 
the  oedipal  phase .  ^  . •  ' 

Again,  thos^  who  stressed  individuation  dl4         focus  merely  on  the 
fact  of  emerging  capacities  and  behaviors.    They  were  Interested  in  how 
awareness  and  conceptualization  of  personal  characteristics  impact  -on 
character  formation.    Body^lmage  was  usually  presented  as  the  flrqt  area 
of  qualitative  self-awateness,  with  other  aspects  of  the  self  following. 
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Greenacre,  pa^rticularly ;  showed  that  in.  differentiating  self -characteristics, 
a  child  engages  in  sotial  comparison,  noting  similarities  or  differences 
betwean  hi&self  or  herself  ^rfd  others,     ^rikson  (1968,  pp.*  22-23)^ded 
that  as  a  part  of  this  process,  x^e  *hild  notes  others'  peVceptions  of  '  • 
,  himself/herself  and  evaluates"  them  in  light  of  his  own  perceptions. 
Ertkson  also  -claimed  that  this  .process  is  mostly  unconscious,  -and  that  it  * 
proceeds  as,  long  4s  a  person  is  capable  of  growth,  though  It  starts  when  ^ 
a  child  has  mastered  walking  and  is  Encouraged'  by  his/he^  newly  upright  ' 
s^tat  us  .to  compare  himself /herself  with  adults.         "  ' 

In  presenting  the  idea  that  social  .comparison  and  the  differentiation.  • 
it  entails  is  ideally  a  lifelqng  process,  Erikson  (1968,  pp.  22-23) 
identified  two  forces  that  impel  the  process  to  einfold.     One  is  external: 
encounters  with  a.  "widening  circle"^  of  slgnlf  iciint  others,  from  mother  t.o' 
"mankl,nd."  '  The  sedond  is  internal:     a  person's  "power  of  mutual  affirmation. 
ThtXs  has  to  be  the' more  decisive  factor,^  since  it  aftfects  the  capacity  to 
recognize  the  prese^ice  of  others  and  therefore  to  register  encounters. 

3.  '  Identification.  "The'fljnal  two  conceptions  at  m|ijcwr  processes 
involved  in  qualitative  identity  formation  are  ident;Lf ication  and  role 
pcialization.     Both  are  jaore  specific  explanations  of  the  Origins  of 
pdTttcular  identity  elements  than  individuation,  and  are  associated  with 
a  tendency  <o  characterize  the  contents  of*  identity  as  identifications  or 
toies.  .       .  " 

The  samlTwrit^rs  (Mahler,  Greenacre,  Jacobson)  who  pointed  to  t\e 
importance  of  social  comparison  in  early  childhodd  and  throughout  the 
years  before  adolescence 'also  tended  to  stress  identification  during  the ' 
same  periods.    They  considered  identif icat|.on  even  awre  cruclSl;  thus 
Jacobson  disputed  Erikson's  (1959a)  statement  that  ."Identity. formation  . 
begins  where  the  usefulness' of  identification  ends"  (p.  113).  (Erikson 
regarded' identifications,  as  "important,  but  only  in  the 'same  way  as  the 
products  of  social  comparison—that  is,^.  as  el^ements  to  be  synthesized.)    ',  ' 

Identification  is  often  linked  to  >the  process  of  comparison.  As 
£rikson  pointed  out,  the  child  who  has  begun  to  compare  himself  with 
adults  is  also  shopping  for  possible  roles'  to  imitate.     But  identification- 
goes  beyond  comparison,  in«the  sense  that  it  deals  with  the  person  not 
only  as  he  is„  bur  as  Jiow  he  might  be.     To  put  it  another  way,  identification 
Involves  change.    -Either  you  notice  a  resemblance,  and  enlarge  its  • 


3  ■         ■  .         "       ■  ' 

Erikson  declared  that  the  crisis  period  in  identity  formatioQ,  descrdXeii 
in  this  passage  as  an  qngoing  comparison  process,  occurs  during  adoiescenc^ 
The  fact  that  he  usually  (e.g.,  p.  208)  described  the  crisis  as  one  of 
Integrating  the  fruits  of  social  comparison  leads  to  some  ambiguity. 
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meaning  by  identifying  with  the  person  or  group  who  shares  it,  or  you 
notice  a  ^iff^^^ncd,  and  try  to  obliterate  it  by  beccmiing^  chat  way 
yourself  * 

.  '    (  ^    #  :  ' 

The  notion  that  identification  involves  change  is  corroborated  by 
Axelrad  and  Maury  (1951),  ^o  defined  it  as  "a  modification  of  the  ego  in 
which  a  person  acquires  qualities  which  have  first  been 'those  of  another* 
object  or  peijson"  (p*  175).    They  maintained  that  the  process  itself,  1^ 
usually,  unconscious,  a  {K)  in  t  it  hat  echoes  Erikson's  characterization  tof 
Social  comparison*    The  contents ,  too,  may  be  conscious  or  unconscioubt 
and'  go  beyond  "overt  behavior  traits"  to  include' attitudes,  general 
feelings, .andy even  precepts  than  the  person  imitated  honors  In  the 
breach*  „  .  • 

In  line  with  the  connection  to  social  comparison,  Axeltad  and  Maury 
^•emphasized  the  operation  of  an  idiosyncratic  perception  of  othe^j^'  trai^ts 
as  the  prerequisite  to  all  identification.    In  doing  so,  they  in  effect 
agreed  with  Knight's  (1940)  point -that  identification  is  always  preceded 
by  projection,  since  they  defined  the  kind  of  projection  relevant  to 
identification  as  an  active  search*  for  percepttial  anchorite  points  tha^ 
agree  with  one's  own  special  conceptualizations.    This  description  of  the 
beginning  of  identif Ication  underline^  another  point  they  made:    that  it 
is  sim|>listic  to  interpret  identification  in  terms  of  observalble 
correspondences  between  traits  or  people,  since  the  content  chosen  fox 
assimilation  is  dependent  on  personal  meanings.  ^   *  ^' - 

Axelrafi  ajid  Maury's  anatoniy  of  identif  ication  is  gompleted  by  .a 
description' of  the  outCOTies,  which  they  placed  on  a  continuum  of 
internalization.   .The  first ^two  steps  involve  imitation  and  require  the 
presence  of  a  distinct,  concrete  model*^first  in  the  flesh,  later  in 
memory.    If  the  process  goes  no  farther,  the  individual  feels  "identified 
with"  the  model,  but  without  owning  the  characteristics  that  were  the 
object  of  identification.  .In  the  last  step,  full  assimilation  of  these 
characteristics  occur?;  they  become  part  of  the  ^tt^  with  the  result 
that  they  can  form  the  basis  for  self -directed i  autonomous  activity.  The 
need  to  copy  a  mo^el^  and  to  check  one's  behavior  against  tW  model, 
disappears.  ^ 

Ascelrad  and  Maury  distinguished  identification  from  learning  in  two 
ways,  though  they  acknowledged  that  it  includes  what  is  usually  thought 
of  as  leiaming^    First,  the  contents-^^janother's  personal  characteristics^ 
impact  more  broadly  on  the  self  than  do  acquired  skills.    This  distinction 
may  depend  too  heavily  on  a  narrow  definition  of  learning,'  wly^feas  the 
second  one  ^ems  more  f  imdamental :    Identif  ication  involves  xontent  taken 
over  from  others  with  whom  there  is  an  motional,  though  nonsexual,  link. 
As  the  authors  pointed  out,  within  the  forms  of  identification  outlined  by 
Freud  and  explored  by  others,  the  emotional  tie  is  sometimes  the  stimulus 
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Jfox  the  process,  and  sometimes  the  re8u;Lt  of  it.'  Similarly,  the  ^ocese 
sometimes  takes  place  ctif eAsively,  and  Sometimes  as  .a  part  of  normal 
deyaiopment.  .  '^f"  / 


One  last,  crucial  aspect 'of  t/e  process  is  that  it  is  motivated; 
thus,  a  description  of  dynamics        only. part  of  the  picture.    While  Axeirad 
and  Maury's  account  of  the  "needs  and  affects"  that  Inspire  identification 
OW6S  too  much  to  Freudian  energy  mddels^for,  say.,  Yankelovich  and 
.Barrett's  tastes,,  their  emphasis  on  the" aevelopmental  and  personal 
variacbility  of  natives  would  probably  command  consensus.    They  are  in 
^  entire  accord  with  Yankelqvlch  and  Barrett  in  stressing  that  the.,  complexity 
of  forms  points  to  a  need  for  specif  ic' accounts,  if  knowledge  the 
subject -is  to  grow.  '  '  - 

^*  •  Socialization  tio  Roles.    A  variety  ^f  theorists  (De  Levita,  1965; 
•.    Strauss,'  1959;  Turner,  1978)  have  conceived  \f  identity  as  persistent, 
.  trans  situational  role'  behaviors,  apd  of^  idenCity  formation  as  sociallaiatlon 
to.  roles — especially  the  roles  that  in  Turnet'p  language  become  merged 
with  the  person.    Turner's  Is  the  most  thorough-going  attempt  to  explain 
the  process  within  the  framework' of  role  theory,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  notion.    As  he  made  clear,  he  referred  to  institutionalized  roles; 
hence,  he  was  describing  a  process  that  takes  place  late  In  development,  . 
and  even  extends  into  adulthood.     (He  me'ntloned  'that  students  are  exempted 
from  real-role"  expectations,  a  point  reminiscent  of  Erikson's  coticept  of '  a 
.  psychosocial  moratorium.)    AxelratJ  and  Maury's  explanation  of  identif Igation 
focused  on  the  steps  in  the  process,  leaving  'for  further  study  the 
complex  .process  by  which  targets  for  iSentif ication  were  selected. 
Turner's  main  subject,  however,  was  selec^tion  of  role  elements.    He  , 
referred  briefly  to  the  pr^jcedure  *by  which  they  were  merged  with  the  : 
person  as  a  long  series  of  negotiated  role  allocations. 

Turner  posited  two  forces  in  the  process  of  selection:  social 
pressures  and  individual  motivations,  corresponding  to  "alter"  and  "ego" 
in  sociological  language.    He  called  the  fomer  Interactive  determinants 
of  merger;  Che  latter,  individual  determinants.     For  each  Turner  constructed 
a  three-tiered- explanatory  hierarchy,  beginning  with  functions,  then 
n»ving  to  derivative  principles,  and  f Inally ' arriving  at  derivative 
propositions.    The  initial  level,  In  each  case,  was  explicitly  derived 
from  functional  theory'^as  stated  by  Dewey  and  Malinowskl.    The  central 
notion  was  utility:    an  individual  will  employ  a  concept  of  "person," 
denoting  consistent  character  (identity),  about  either  himself  or  another 
when  the  concept  is  useful.     Explicitly,  at  the  outset.  Turner  defined 
"ggf"^       useful  in  interaction,  and  especially,  useful  for  controlling 
interaction.     In  the  context  of  his  list  of  functions,  principles,  and 
propositions,  it -appeared  that  useful  also  meant  "easy,'*  or  conservat'ive' 
of  energy  and  effort,  and  sometttfies  (at  least  in  the  case  of  individuals) 
facilitating  gratification.    An  economic  principle  seemffH  to  be  invoked 


J  ■ 

at  times, ^ too:    energy-  conservation  and  graj^lflcatlon  were  to  be  maximized » 
effort  and  co'st  mlnlmlzftd;  and  gratification  was  to  be  inatfe  commensurate 
wlth*^"inyestments'*  of  energy* 

Although  this  image  of  human  motivation  is  open  to^  challenge,  many 
of  the  detailed  propositicvis  are  convincing.     (They  may  be  true  for  ^ 
,  reasons  other  than  their  cojnnection  with  the  fun&tlons  and  principles 
Turner  ptesented;  i.e.,  different  principles  and  functions  may  be  Involvec^ 
as  well.)    The  Interactive  determinants,  in  particular ,  add  up  feo  an 
imposing  array  of  social  pressured:    reasons  why  others  want  to  ^lleve 
that  an  individual  is  really  as  he  app^arap  In  his  roles,  and  in  Hig^ 
believing,  influence  him  to  shape  himself  in  their  image*     In  effect,  ' 
what  Turner  has  done  is  to  put  ceeth  into  Erikson's  assertion  that  social 
recognition  Is  a  ppwetful  determi^axjit  of  identity ;  Turner's  propositions 
spell  out  the  weight  of  others'  expectations.    Turner's  list  o£  Kidividual 
determinants  Is  less  s^tisfyirig.    Whether  or  not  cpntrol  of  inter^tion 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  social  expectations  Turner  listed,  they  . 
appear  tighter  and  more  unified*!    The  individual  determinants  seem^ 
spottier,  less  coherent— noore  a  collection  than  a  s^t*    Perhap^  the 
difference  lies  in  the  variable  Importance  of  a  motivational  base v In  the 
two  cases*    >iot^vation  sumsi^rized  a^  utility  and  control  ma^*  leave  more 
obvious  gapd  in* a  picture  of  individual  functioning  and  ego  development 
than  it  does  in  an  account\of  trfe  reasons  why  an  Individual  is  regarded 
by  others  according  to  his  ot^her  rfile  as  revealed  in  only  a  few  situations. 

This  limitation  aside.  Turner's  specific  propositions  ate  invariably 
provocative*    For  example,  his  spi^cific  suggestions  about  the  conditions 

,  for  individual  resistance  to  social  pressure  again  g;ive  point  to  Erikson's 
implied  admonition,  that  Ideotity  cannot  be  maintained  without  at  least 
aome  socdal  supi^ort.    Turner's  hypothesis  that  a  tendency  away  from' 
institutional  anchorages  for-  identity  may  be  a  way  of  overcoming  conflict 
with  personal  predilection  Is  also  interesting.    He  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  ^.nterpret  such  a  phenomenon  less  seriously  than  Erlkson  and 
trost  p8ycho£[nalysts,  however;  in  his  view,  the  function  of  Identity,  or 

'  self -consistency,  seems  less  profound.    At  times  it  appears  to  b^  no  more 
than, a  social  lubricant-^^lspensable,  4iPpending  on  the  situation. 

Sf  , 

the  Freedom  Versus  Determinism  Isaue 

The  last  two  versions  of  the  identity  formation  process—as 
identification  pr  a^  role  sOclalizktion-~are' frequently  criticized  for 
giving  too  much  weight  to  the  role  of  the  social  environment.  The 
result,  critics  INUsJs  Yankelovlch  and  Barrett  said,  is  to  depict  a  rubber- 
stamp  version  -of  the  person;  he  or  she  is  Inolded  into  the  shape  society 
prefers,  atid  ide;ntity  formation  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  cloning. 
People  are  portrayed  as^mere  Imitations  of  others,  ,or  incumbents  of 
existing  roles*  ' 


'     As  Axelrad  and  SMury  tried  to  show,*  an  active  "person  will  sometimes 
adlect  some  aspiacfrS,  but  ndt  otherai,  of  certain  people,  and  will  adopt 
them  as  more^ or  less  penafanent,  central^  and  integrated  aspects' of      '  * 
hiiasel«£  or  herself,  for  highly  idiosyncratlq*  reasons.    Turner,  too-, 
sought  to  depict  the  individual  as  an  active  agent,  with  his  own  internal  ■ 
priorities,  ^»ho  negotiates  rather  than  dt^U^ws  "social  expectations  aboiit 
appropriate  roles -and • role  behaviors..  Stii^  an  impression  of. overemphasis 
op  social  -pressures  ^can  develop 'when  any  druk  process  is  presented  as  the 
only  or  tWfe  major  determlnaht  jjf  identity '.formation,  if  that' process 
assigns  a  prominent  influence  to  social  forces.    The' impression  is* 
strengthened  if  ■  the  account  of  the  ji-ocess  is  more  extensive  and/or  more 
convincing  on  the  socidl  than  on  tKe  individual  side  of  the  ledger,  as  in 
Ttoner's  case.  -  J 


The  react ipn  illustrates  the  heat  surrounding  the  is8ue%f  freedom 
vs^.  determinism  in  human  development.     (Yankelovich  Vqd  Barrett  considA: 
-it  one  of  three  major^ recurring  issues  in  psychology.)    In  the  two 
instances  cited, .^he  issue  arises  as  a  protest  againfit  overemt)hasis  on 
envlronmentaa  infjuence.    When  Freudian  theory  is  the  target,  '.as  in  much 
of  Yankelovich  and  Barrett's  book,  criticism  is  leveled  at  overemphasis 
on  internal,  physical  influences;    In  short,  determinism  can  be  associated 
with  eitlier  side  of  the  old- nature /nurture  debate; 

* 

The  issue  also  arises  in  the  context  of  *an  equally  venerable 
phllosoptiical  debate  about  whether  identity  preexists  in  its  own  right  as 
abasic  given,  or  afrisea,  jonly  as  the  product  of  experience.    The  first 
^de  represents  the  Con^tlnent^l  Leibnizlan  tradition,  the  seaond  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  exemplified  by  Locke  and  Humfe.    Although  loyalties 
to  one  or  the  other  have  often  been  championed  in  .the  name  of  supporting 
human  freedom,  both  sides  |iave  been  so  used.  ^A  preexisting  identity  can 
be  seen  as  the  grounds  ft^r  escape  from  environmental  determinism  or  as 
the  basis  for  an  inherited  straight jacket. 

I         Whatever  the  context,  arguments  for  freedom  logically  rely  on 
emphasiiing  personal  control.     If  the  individtial  is  principally  defined 
by  elements  under  his  own  Control,  freedom  1^^  enhanced.    That,  of  course, 
is  one  effect  of  making  experience  and  meanfng^'^^enterpleces  in,  the 
portrait.    The  effect  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  accepting  the  view,  but 
it  is  often  a  part  of  the  appeal.  ^  '  , 

Unanswered  Questions 

Identification  and  role  socialization  are  mofe>  specific  descriptions  ■'^^ 
of  qua^tative  identity  formation  than  ego  synthesli  or  iadividuation.  ^ 


r 
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the  two,  •Ldeatl^lcatlon  seems  the  more  fundamental*     Its  operJklo.n 
begins^, earlier,  and  it  is  probably  not  only  an  avenue  for  the  acquisition 
o£  affiliations  and  styles,  but  a  predisposing  factor  Iq^  the'  choice  of 
roles  and  role  elements*     In  fact,  Erikson  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
major  fixnction  of  roles  was  to  provide  socia^Jjly  recognized  outlets  fox^ 
'^the  expression  of  pre'-ex^ting  personal  content,  and  thereby  to  confirjn  ^  ^ 
and  help  synthesize  existing  Identity  fragments •  ^ 

But  evbn  if  role  socialization  is  aligned  an  independ^t  formative 
influence* alongside  identification,  the  picture  seems  incomplete.  Axelrad 
and  Maury,  as  well  as  Yankelovich  and  Barrett,  have  call^  for  a  more 
detailed  understand;J.ng  of  the  complex.  ope4:ations  of  identification.  Even' 

*  if  thisi  is  pro/ided,  gaps  will  probably  exist.     It  seems  likely  that  . 
other'  proqesseJ^,  too,  contribute  to  the  fconak^ion  of  essential  styles  of 
relating,  if  njbt  to  affiliation  as  well.    Heredity,  .for  exaimple,  Ttiay  well 
play  an  important  rolei  in  the  strength  of  and  preference  for  certain  ego 
functions  over  .others .    Th^  processes  by  which*' defenses  become  fr^e  of 
early  conflictual  roots  and  are  transformed  into  autonomous  modes  , is  also 
part  of  the  story.     Erikson  (1968)  listed*  among  the  identity  elements 
that  must  be  integrated  '^constitutional  givens^  icliosyncratic  libldinal 
needs,  f-^vored  capacities,  significant  identifications,  effective  defenses 
successful  sublimations,  and  consistent  roles'*  (p.  163).    A  complete 
account  of.  the  origins  of  styles  of  relating  and  significant  af f ilia'^tions 
must  Include  at  least  some  aspectd^of  the  development  of  each  of  these,  . 

-  and  their  relations  to  the  others.  /The  work  is  yet  to  be  done. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  IDENTTTY 

Atr^of  t-r  epeated  central  function  of  identity  is  td  define  a  person 
and  give  consistent  shape  to  his  or  her  interactions  with  the  world.  The 
aspects  of  identity  that  accomplish  this  function  are  clearly  related  to 
other  forms  of ^indiyidual  variation  discussed  in  this  collection. 
Ethnicity  and  sex,  for  example,  are  powerful  dimensions  of  affiliation. 
Like  other  forms  of  affiliation,  they  tend  to  shape  styles  of  relating  as 
we^l.    One's  desire  to  align  x^lth  or  distance  oneself  from  a  reference 
group  mav  effect  the  emergence  of  assertion,  intellectuality,  verbosity, 
orderliness,  playfulness,  and  so  on.    These  and  certain  other  variants  of 
personal  style  are  in  turn  ^elated,  to  affective  response  tendencies  and 
cognitive  styles*    Work  on  the  developn^nt  of  both,  in  concert  with 
research  on  the  development  of  identity  elements,  should  tell*  us  more 
about  the  connections  among  them^ 

When  we  move  from  the  central  functions  of  identity^  to  some  of  its 
derivative  functions, 'a  link  emerges  with  another  variable  in  the  study: 
motivation.     In  part,  identify  influences  motivation  indirectly,  by  way 
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of  self-esteem,  a  by-product  of  identity  development.    Self-esteem  helps 
to  determine  level  of  aspiration,  wlflch  in  turn  contributes  to  such 
motivational  phenomena  as  fear  of  failure.  '  ' 

More'directl/,  identity  feeds  intrinsic  motivation.    The  basis 
elements  of  identity,  afflliatidna  and  styles  of  relating,  interact. to 
influen^:e  the  p^aople,  causes,  and  activities  .that  prove  attractive  and 
engagevpne's  interest.    Interests,  in  fact,  are  a  clear  function  of 
identity.    So  are  the  intrinsic  work  or  leisiire  satisfactions  salient  foi 
dirfapent  individuals.    Interests-  and  satisfactions  are  two  sides  of  the 
same'^coin:    prospective  and  'retrospective  aspects  of  one's  favored  . 
involvements  with  the  world '  (Nevaa ,  1976,  1977). 

"^njhen  identity  remains  underdeveloped,- a'^rson  is  often  unable  to 
beccsae  interested' in  much  of  vrtiat  happens  around  him  or  her.    At  the 
extreme,  the  result  can       withdrawal;  short  of  that,  the>outcome  is  an 
impovex^lshed  existence.  *  ' 

Full  development  of  identity  is  closely  tied  to  the  quality  of  life 
a  person  is^able  to  lead.    Here  again,  the  character  of  the  affiliations 
that  a  person  acquires  in  the  course  of  his  or  her  development  can  be 
significant.    If  the  .conditions  for  maintaining  those  affiliations 
tonfllct  with  innate  talents  and  predilections,  one's  full  potential  can 
be  blocked.  '  A  sense  of  place  in  society  may  have  to  be  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  suppressing  naich  of  wfjat  could  be  part  of  oneself  CNevaa,  1978, 
1979).    Pull  identity  development ,  in  s|[ort,  represents  an  optimal 
balance  between  social  linkage  and  personal  development.    One's  initial 
background  and  affiliations  can  facilitate  or  hinder  both  subsequent 
af fliiatdona  and  the  develop^nt  pi  one's  f^ll  capacities. 

Identity  Influences  the  ability  to  achieve  Oiinloal  welfare  as  well 
as  an  optimally  satisfying  life.*   An  impo^rt^nt  aspect  of  identity  is  the 
sense  of  place  and  secure  belonging  conferred  by  affiliations.  The 
absence  of  security  leaves  one  vulnerable  to  alienation,'  and '^ienatlon 
can  breed  disaffection  from  cfflnmon  roles  like  worker,  spouse,  parent,  or 
citizen.    Insecurity  and  the  sense  of  rejection  also  sap  self-esteem. 
The  effort  to  recoup  can  help  to  draw  a  person,  into  alienated  pursuits 
and  delinquent  or  crlialnal  roles  (Nevas,  1978,  1979). 

Identity  affects  individuals  in  other  ways  that  slmuftaneously 
impact  on  the  social  fabric.    Belonging,  and  the  ensuing  feelings  of  ' 
secuVity,  acce'ptance,  and  self-esteem,  influence  tolerance  ^or  others, 
according  to  Eriksoi^.    In  this  instan/ce,  again,  society  reaps  what  it 
sows.    In  another- instance,  support  for  identity  leads  to  a  social  gain 
that  is  dot  always  welcomed  as  such:    by  offering  security  and  bolstering 
self-regard,  a  group  can  breed  into  individuals  the  atrengthtto  resist 
sotial  pressures.  .^Thelr  security  makes  it  possible  for  them-  to  become 
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critics,  and  to  take  exceptio^  to  current  trends,  while  r'diiainlng  physically 
d^d  emotionally .  tied  to  their  surroundings.    StUl  ^another  outcome  oi 
beiohgiog,  one  tTiat 'enriches  individual  and  collective  life  in  equal 
measure,  is  thai:  it  provides  aa^  emotional  base  for  Involvements  vlth 
other  people  and  other  causes*     Insecurity,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  fo 
produce  prepccupatlon  with  oneself  (Nevas,  1977) • 

The  range  of  individual  and  social  outcomes  linked  to  identity 
^  developoeat  suggests  the  role  that  Identity  can  play  in  education*  The 
\  cQnciuBion  w^lll  explore  these  implications*  ^ 


{  "  iHPLiaATIONs' FOR  EDUCATION   '  ' 


In  affecting  capacity  for  involvement,  the  congruence  T>etween  innate 
t5rediiection3  and  social  affiliations  and  the  character  of  one's  favored 
involvements,  '^entity  ^.nflu^^ces  the  (development  of  individual  potential. 
It  does  so  both  tfirectiy— by  ^lacouraging  some  Interests  and  capacities 
while  inhibiting  other^,  and  incy^rectly — by  motivating  or  inhibiting  * 
different  kinds  of  learning.         ^  ^  \ 

Educational  interventions  represent  both  the  encouragement  of 
positive'  processes  already  under  wiy^and  the  efforts  to  overcome  inhibitions 
or  to  support  the  fuller  developn«nt  of  neglected  areas*     In  the  positive 
vein,  Jchoois  can  start  by  providing  activities  diverse^nough  so  that 
all  of  a  child's  strengths  and  interests  can  emerge.    In  order  to  recognize 
the  strengths  that  surface  in  response  to  such  opportunities,  educators 
must  be  not  only  alert»  but  also  open-minded  and  flexible, 'in  conceiving 
thg  forms  that' capacities  and  interests  may  take,    ^e  additional  development 
of  the  abilities  and  interests  thus  noted  depends  in  turn  on  imaginative 
teachers,  functioning  in  flexible -schools  that  permit  them  to  provide  the 
experiences  that  extend  learning.    A  final  factor  is  ihs titutional 
memory.    Teacliers  often  learn  about  who  a  student  has  been  in.  terms  of 
achievement  scores,  but  they  rarely  receive  clues  to  his  or  her  potential 
in  a  broader  sense— the  motive tiona,  leading  styles,  and  talents  that 
have  deft^^ed  his  or  he^  most  successful  involvements.  -  ^ 

i^sitive  experiences  *  in  school  tend  to  foster  learning  in  general, 
and  thus  tend  to  help  overcome  weaknesses  partly  by  boodtihg  overall 
self-esteem.    Interventions  targetted  to  particular  weaknesses  are  also  . 
possible.    A  child's  interests  and  learning  styles,  for  example,  can  be 
used  to  involve  him  or  her  in  areas  he  or  she  fears  or  dislikes.    Or  the 
child  can  be  enticed  into  involvement  by  the  desire  to  be  like  ai^  alluring 


Based  on  flevas  (1978,  Note  3)  , 
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role  model.    Role  models 'may  alao  prove  useful' for.  overcoming  conflicts 
between  certain  school  activities  And  peer  or  conaatuiity  npnasj  for 
example,  a  tabu  against  academic  prowess  as  the  mark  of  a  sissy. 

The  example  UlusW-ates  one  way  in  Vhich  affiliations  interact  with 
the  development  of  potential.  ^It  suggests  the  .possibilities  for  resistance 
to  school  as  an  alien  environment.     In  ahortf identification  with  schoolj 
and  the  school  coosmnity  is  an  important  foundation  fox  any  learning  at 
all'.    When  past  experience,  or  the  hostility  of  one's  closest  affiliates 
to  school  ties,  interfere  with  such  identification,  antidotes  are  called 
for..  Even  when  students  feel  some  affinit7         school,  encouragement  of 
closer  ties  can  enhance  learning,  •  ,. 

* 

Children  are  more  likely 'to  feel  part  of .a  school  if  they  play 
recognised, ^esteemed  roles  within  the  school  social  structure.  One 
prerequisite  is  the  existence  of  a  wide  varifety'of  roles  in  both  classroom 
and  extracurricular  activities^  ba^uit  differenced  in  childrens'  tastes 
and  temperaments.    School  staffs  c^also  help  by  id^tlfylng  and  attacking 
barriers  to  participation, in  roles;    discrimination,  control  of  access  to 
rolls  by  student  cliques,  or  transportation  difficulties  that  bar  some 
children  from  af tesrschool  activities*  .  \ 
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Devising  roles  to  increase  participation  will  require  considerable 
ingenuity  to  elicit  the  interest  of  some  children.    Students  who  are 
already  alienated  may  need  special  lures  to  becope  involved.  Other 
children  may  need  help  in  oveirco5!rf,ng  problems  that  Isolate  them  or  limit 
their  circle  of  friends,  thu^  rendering  their  social  supports  fragile. 
Another  area  that  demands  attention  is  the  way  existing  mind-sets  and 
patterns  df  interaction  may  create  obstacles  to  acceptance  not  within  the 
child,-  but  within  those  who  must  receive  him.    Counter-measures  can  be 
c^clal.    Activities  to  foster  interaction  among  diverse  grqupa  of 
students  can  incrSaae  peer,  acceptance,  and  changes  in  school  norms  that 
idealize  passive,  silent  classroom  behavior  can  remove  a  source  of 
friction  between  students  and  teachers.    Activities  targetted  at  student: 
or  staff  prejudice  may  also  be  in  order,  as  well  as  staff  recruitment 
policies  that  make  positive  attitudes  toward  all  students  a  priority 
for  new  t;eachers.  - 

.  • 

A  final  support  for  student  affiliation -with  school  can  come  from^ 
sources  outside  the  school.    When  voluntfeers  from  the  community  participate 
in  school  actlvitifes,  or  when  the  school  extends  its  learning  arena  into 
the  community,  children  come  into  'contact  with  new, -Tpotentially  responsive 
adults.     If  children  associate  these  sources  of  warftth  and  acceptance 
with  the  life  of  the  school,  they  may  ^egin.  to  reciprocate  the  welcome. 

Parents,  or  course,  can  provide  the  most  powerful  support  for 
engaging  children's  energies  and  allegiances.    Parent  programs  that 
increase  parental  responsiveness  to  school  activities,  or  that  lead 
parents  to 'encourage  student  involvement 'in  school,  may  do  more  to 
strengthen  children's  ties  to  school  than  any  other  force. 
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Measures  that -solidify  ^child's  links  to  school  al8o\end  to 
Increase  his  or  her  overall  s^nse  ,o£  belonging*    The  security  and  sel£« 
esteem  that  .result' provide  an  important  support  for  social  as. well  as 
personal  development.    Security  and  self-esteem  help  build  a  capacity  for 
tolerance  and  independency »  and  for  an  ori^qtation  to  productive,  nonalienated 
roles.    Thus 9  some  ^o£  the  same  devices  that  help  to*  ^compllsh  educational 
goals  related  to  individual  de>4eropmeat  also^  contribute  to  the  social 
goals  of  education.  ^ 


CONCL 


The  impliqations  of  identity  for  education  reflect  the  thesoe  that  - 
has  been  repeated  throughout*    Identity  rbpre^ents.  a  balance  between I'the 
individual 'and  the  social:    between  individuation  jmd  social  connection, 
between  distinctive,  separate  personhood  andv belonging, ^between  independence 
and  its  underpinnings  in  security.    Both  basic  and  qualitative  identity 
reflect  these  elements.    The  sense  of  individual  existence  and  contlrlbity  * 
depends  uppn  aftaken-for-^granted  rootedness,  and  the  quality  of  that  - 
existence  is  embodied  in  characteristic  affiliations  a&d  ways  of  relating. 
Both  aspects  are  expressed  in  involvement:    the  capacity  for  relation > 
aiid -its  preferred  form3.  ^  ^ 

At  its  btoade^ty  the  mission  of  €^ucation  Id. to  develop  involvement, 
in  both  intensity  and  breadth,    tn  so  OQ^g,  education  makes  its  most 
fundamental  contribution  both  to  the  qyial^y  of  individual  lives  and  to 
the  fabric  of  collective  life.  ^  . 
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CaAPTER  10  • 

The  Educational  Relevaace  of  Health  and  Nutritional  factors 


Margaret  £•  Hertzlg'  -  # 

'  •  *  •  .    '  - 

"A  sound  mind  in  a  soufltTbody."    The  folk  wisdom  embodied  in  tHis 
familiar  aphorism  e^p^esses  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  those 
con^rned  witH  the  welfare  of  g^towing  add  developing  children,  ji 
practical  expressidn  of  this  cfoncern  is  to  be  found  in  the  longr  tradition 
of  pediatric  and  public  health  atcedtioa  to  the  provision  of  well  baby 
care  ahcl  school  health  programs.    Common  sense  suggests  that  good  health 
and  success-ful  progress  in  school  should  go  hand  in  hand,  whereas  physical 
illneijs,  particularly  if  unrecognized  or  untreated,  may.  well  predispose 
to  school  difficulties  and  educatlonal^  failure. 

The  health  of  children  is  the  proper  and  appropriate  concern  df  ^ 
those  phys^ians  whose  primary  focus  is  on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  illness^  Is  it  of  educational  concern  as  well?    It  h^s  been  argued 
that  ill  health' is  a  significant  variable  leading  to  differences  in  the 
scht>ol  perfommnce  of  individual  children.    It  has  been  further  argued 
that  education,  if  conducted  in  ignorance  of  t?he  physical  condition  and 
health  sta|,us  of  school  children,  is  disorganizing  and  doomed  to  failure 
(Birch,  1968).  i  But  how  are  the  educational  consequences Spf  ill  health  ^ 
and  inadequate  nutrition  manifested?    What  conditions  may  be  associated, 
with  an  increased  risk  of  school  failure  dr  underachievement?    In  which 
children?    Under  what  clrcumstanci^s  may  the  negative  effects  of  ill  health 
be  either  mitigated  or  exacerbated?    How  may  the  educator  use  this 
information, in  f acilitating^optimal  school  progress? 

A  review  of  the  origins  of  current  cpncern  with  the  educational 
relevance  of  health  and  nutritional  factors  will  place  our  considerations 
in  perspective. '  Although  it  was  knowi  that  health  and  nutrition 
.significantly  contribute » to  and  are  significantly  affected  by  the  life 
circumstances  of  fSeople  (Orr,  1936),  attention  was  most  sharply  directed 
toward!  tt)e  impact  of  these  factors  on  the  education  pf  school  children 
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at  the  close  of  the  past  decade ^as  an  outgrowth  of  concern  about  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  of  compfensatory  education  (Birch,  1968;  Birch  & 
GussoVy  1970)*     It  , had  long  been  recognized  that  significant  numbers  of 
children  within  a  population  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  school 
learning  situations* .  After  all,  the  work  of  Binet  (Binet.  &  Simon,  1905) 
was  in  large  part  stimulated  by  the  ^desire  of  parsiiaonious  French 
educational  authorities  to  insure  the  early  Identification  of  children 
unlik^ly  to  profit  from  exposure # to  opportunities  for  ^ucation*    By  the 
middle  of  this,  the  twentieth  century,  evidence  deriving  from  studies  of 
large  numbers  of  children  living  in  a  variety  c^f  social  and  economic 
circumstances  has  deuK^nstrated  unequivocally  that  the  more  disadvantaged 
of  such  children  perform  less  vfell  on  standardized  tests  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  in  response  to  other  demands  for  acade^i^c  proficiency  during 
the  sc-hool  years  (Havighurst  &  Breese^  1947;  Herrick,  1951;  Haryou,  1964; 
Kennedy,  Van  de  Rlet,  &  White,  1963).    Moreover,  differences  In  IQ  are 
observable  eveh  prior  to  schoql  entrance  (Anastasl  &  D'Angelo,  1952; 
Ahastasi  &  deJesus,  1953;  Bereiter  &  Engelinan,  1966;  Grjay  &  Klaus^  196^; 
Hertzig,  Birch,  Thofiias,  4  Menclez,  1968). 

In  the  early  1960's  *attentipn  beg^n  to  be  directed  toward  the 
exploration  of  certain  critical  dl^lpctions  between  ^economically 
different  :^groups.  in  .an  effort  both  .to  account  fpr  their  differential 
educational  achievements'^  and  to  provide  directions  for  Intervention.  . 
Socioeconomic  differences  in  the  opportunitii^s  ^f  children  from  various 
segtoents  of  society  for  early  social  and  psychological  experience  were 
identified  and  described*    Exposure  to  a  "culture  of  j)overty"  (Lewis, 
1966a,  1966b)  characterized  by  large  family  size,  marked  overcrowding  in 
the  home,  Substandard  housing,  f requenCAmoves,  instability  of  family 
organization,  and  inadequacies  in  matetmil  care  (Dtutch,  1^63;  Hunt,  v 
1961,  1964;*  John,  1963)  came  to  be  considered  to  underlie  the  emergence  - 
of  observe4  social  class  differences  in  motivation  (Gray  &  Klaus,  1965), 
language  use  and  organization , (Bernstein,  1962,  1964;» Deutch,  1965)>  and 
attitudes  and  cognitive  styles  (Hunt,  19^)*     It  became  increasingly  clear 
that  differences  in  the  acquisition  of  what-«lght  be  considered  as  tools 
of  learning  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  «f  a  subsequent 
differential  in  the  ease  with  which  and  the  extent. to  which  children 
would  be  able  to  profit  from  commion  bodies  of  instruction*    When  th^e 
factors  were  considered  together  with  the  fact  that  the  facll4.tles  for^ 
and  the  quality  and  qu^iftlty  of,  instruction  provided  to  children  from 
economically  deprived  segments  of  society  were  often  below  that  available 
to  those  of  the  middle'^class,  botl\,  the  causes  of  school  failure  and 
appropriate  remedies  seemed  apparent*    The  rap^d  development  of  a 
profusion  of  programs  subsumed  under  the  general  rubwlc  of  compensatory 
education,  and  designed  to  address  issues  in  the  areas  of  familial  " 
environment  and  the  patterning  of  preschool  experienc^>s^otlvation, 
cultural  differences  in  language  usage  and  organization,  and  features  of 
curriculum  followed  (Gordon  &  WllkerJon,  1966). 

^  ^       '  . 
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the  height  of  these  developn^nts  in  the  late  1960'a,  Birch  (1968; 
Birch  &  Gussow,  1970)  pointed  out  that  an  exclusive  focus  on ^social  and 
cultural  variables  relevant  to  educational  achievement  .n^ight  well  ^^d  to 
negiect  of  blosociai  factors  that  had  the  potent iality -of  directly  or  . 
.  fhdirectly  influ6nciag  the  developing  child  and  altering  his  primary 
characteristics  as-  a flearner .    These  workers  fully  recognized  the  ' 
^portance  of  the  contribution  of  social  and  cultural  factors  ta  an 
uhderstanding  of  some  of  the  causes  of  e'ducational  failure;  they  clearly 
demonstrated  that  differential  exposure  to  conditions  of  risk  of  damage 
toit-he  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  \o  other  sources  of  ill  health, 
parallel  the  differential  distribution  of  school  failure  in  the  population. 
^JJnildren  of  the  poor  are  born  of  mothers  who 

^  come  to  aaturityAess  well  grown  and  at  greater" 

biologic  risk  as  reproducers  than  do  their  tMre"^  * 
V  fort^inate' sisters*  .  Beginning  too  young  to  bear  \ 

>childpn,  such  motherai  repeat  .chUdbeari-ng  too 
often* and  continue  it  too  long»  through  "  * 

pregnancies  in  which  their  health  care  is  often 
poor/ their  nutritloti  suboptimal;  and  their 
aiedical  care  frequently  nori^exi stent*  '  , 

•  <-     ■  ■  X  - 

^       A  child  born  of  such  circumstances  is  likely  to  ? 
be  smaller  at  birth  than  his  iaore  fortunate 
contemporaries  and  is  n\pre  likely  to  die  at  birth 
or  before  he  reaches  his  secQi^l.4£^ar  of  life.  .  .  . 
i^ancy  is  more  likely  to  be  punctuated  by  .  •  > 

fretiuent  severe  and  persistent  illnesses.  .  .  ^  ^ 

survivors  are  likely  to  be  more  poorly  fed  and 
c-aj^ed"  for  in  their  homes,  overexposed  to  disease  ' 

*^        In  their  communities,  and  the  recipients  of  little 
or  no  fl^^dical  supervision.    The  failure  of  svich 
children  in  school  is  not  only  not  a  mystery  but 
is  virtually  foreordained.     (Birch  &  Gussow, 
/     1970,  p.  12^  .  ' 

Moreover,  in  the  words  of  James  (1965)  "povecty  begets  poverty,  is  a 
cause  of  poverty  and  a  result  of  poverty."    Not  only  may  a  child  born  and 
raised  in  such  circumstances  be  ordained  to  fail  in  school,"  but  having 
doae^so,  his  adult  life  experience  may  well  be  characterized  by  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  sickness,  apathy,  and  povert;^,  perpstuatlttg  the 
cycle  into  succeeding  generations.    A  serious  attack  dn  the  problem  of 
school  failure  therefore  requires  an  attack  on  the  life  conditions  that 
•  characterize  poverty  wherever  i%  is  found.    Amelioration  will  not  follow 
merely  frooi^|;i^  provision  of  bet^ar  prenatal  and  obstetrical  care, 
improved  health  services  to  chil(lren,  and  more  adequate  nutrition  or        /  - 
better  schooling,  *  however  import  int  t'hese  measures  may  individually  be.^ 
The  problem  J.S  an  ecological  one,;  aod  its  solutioA  requires  the  integration 
of  effort  on  all  these  fronts  (Bl^r.ch  &* Gussow, '  1970;  Tizard,  1974).  The 
Implication  of  thi»  conclusion  isl  somewhat  overwhelming  because  it  tends 

■    ■  *f  ■       ■  .  .1       •  ■  • 
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to  suggest  that  unless  a  t&eanlngf  ui— -as  opposed  to  a  makeshif t^-'Wr  on 
povt^rty"  can  be  mounted,  little  can  be  accc^apllshed*    However »  as  Tlzatd 
(1974)  has  pointed  out,  each  measure  helps  to  break  the  cycle.     It  is 
within  this  context  that  the  educational -relevance  of  health  and 
'nutritional  factors  require  exploration., 

•  *         ■  ■ 

What  Information  about  the  physical,  health  status  of  children  may 
assist  us ^to  better  meet  their  educational  needs? 

Traditional  epidaoiology  teaches  us  that  the  definition  of 
in^terventlve  strategies  will  follow  ftcna  the  ideatif  ication  pf  those 
conditions  of  111  health  that  are  associated  with  an  increased  risk  of 
school'fallure/  and  from  the  exploration  of  possible  mechanisms  through 
wh^ch  this  association  may  have  becomis  manifested.    While  the  Identification 
of  conditions  of  .rlsk^i^s*  obviously  an  esseptlal  first  step,  statistical 
asfsoclatlons  in  and  q£  th^xiselves'are  of  little  value'  to  the  4>ractitlbner 
With  the  task  oW -designing  ^hd  Implementing  educational  programs 
idlvidual  children.    It  la  therefore  necessary  that  our  area  of  ' 
Irn  be  expanded  to\nclude  the  definition  of  t;he  range  bf  possible 
ou^omeg^^ass^ciated^^tn  exposure  to  given  adverse  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  ide^tlFrsari:eft.k^  Influenctng^expres'sion  of  this  r4nge%  The 

step^y«step  consideration  of  sp/acl£ic  Illnesses  affecting  children 
provides  a  broad  general  framework '%d*thln  %rhich  avallab^le  information 
about  the  relatipdship  between  health  factors  and  i^ucational  progress 
may  be  organized.    However,  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  range  o^ 
consequences  that  attach  to  exposure  to  particular  c(todltlons  of  HI 
health  is  additionally  depecuient  upon  both  \the  examination  of  the  role  o^ 
"extra-illness"  characteristics  of  affected  children,  and  the  contribution 
made  by  the  familial  and  broader- social  environments  In  which  such* 
children  grdw  and  develop. 

# 

This  conceptual  taodel  is  elaborated  In  Subsequent  Sections.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  illustrate  a  set  of  general  principles  that  may  be 
applied  to  the  analysis  of Ssducational  relevance  of  any  condition  affecting 
the  health  of  children.    Consequently,  the  ensiuing  discussion  is  selective 
rather  than  exhaustive  or  all-inclusive.    Cledrt^ly,  cfri^ldten  differ  from 
one  another  with  respect  to  their  exposure  to  conditions  that  place  them 
^t  increased  risk  of  the  development  of  illness.    They  differ  as  well  in 
relation  to  the  Illnesses  they  may  have  sustained  in  th6  past  and/or  ^ 
their  prior  nutritional  history.    In  addition,  the  members  of  any  group 
of  children  alsQ  differ  from  one  another  with  respect  to  their  current 
health  and  nutritional  status.    Any  or  all  of  these  circumstances  may 
place  an  Individual  child  at  Increased  risk  of  educational  failure.  , 
Although  these^  distinctions  are  to  some  extent  both  artificial  and 
overlapping,  they  provide  a  framework  within  which  available  information 
(oay  be  organised.  ,  ^  *  ^ 
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What  may  be  the  relationship  between  educational  attainment  and  the 

health  status  of  children  prior  to  school  entrance?  '  . 

•    .     j      "     ■  ^  ■ 

^he  assessment  of  the  contribution  made  by  past  events  to  current 
levels  of ^function  is  partiaalarly  difficult .    The  greater  the  elapsed 
time  between  exposure  to  insult  and  the  evaluation  of ,  outcome,  the  more 
difficult  it^becomes  to  clearly' establish  causal  linkages,  Interveni,5ag 
events  may  contribute  to  either  an  exacerbation  of  dis'ability  or  to  an 
enhancement  of  function*. 

T!^    .    >  •  ■  ' 

These  complexities  are  further  specified  in  the  course  of  the  > 
consideration  pf  the  following  health-related  events:    preinaturity ,  pre-, 
and  postnatal  malnutrition,  and  hospitalization  during  the  first  five 
years  of  life.  * . 

'  *  ^  ■        '  }  .  '       ■  '.       ■      '     ■  ^ 

„  Prematurity  ahd  other  complications  of  the  birth  process  are  among 

'the  factors  in  the  health  history  of  children  most  strongly  .associated 
with  later  intellectual  and  educati6nal  difficulties  (Birch  &  &ussow,  ' 

'1970).^    Pasaman^ick  (Pasamanick  &  fillienfeld,  1955;  Knobloch  &  Pasamanick, 
1974)  has  described  a  continuum  of  reproductive  causality  extending  from 
death  at  one  end through  overt-  neurologic  disease  sucK  as  cerebral 
palsy  and  ep'ilepsy,  to  lesser  fotps  of  neurologic  impairment  that  are 
expressad  as  schpo^  learning  dlfficuUies  and 'behavioral  disorders  at  the 
other  end.    There  is  little  doubt  twR  the  risk  of  cerebt'al  palsy,  not  ^ 
infrequently  accompanied  by  mental' reta^d^tioiJ,  is  significantly    .  v 
increased  in  prematurely  bom  childretL,  particularly  If  their  birth  weights 
are  below  1500  gms..  (McDonald,  1964).  \  ... 
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What  about  prematurely  born  children  who  are  without  evidence  of  overt 
neurologic  disease?    .  ■  ' 

Numerous  studies  have  suggested  that  the  risk  of  mild  mental  ' 
retardation  and  educational  backwardness  is  increased  in  such  children  as 
well  (Abraiaowlcz  &  Kass,  1966;  Benton,  1940;  Drillien,  1970;,  Wiener, 
1970).     Interpretation  of  these  findings  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
prematurity  occurs  significantly  more  frequently  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
segments  of  society.    However,  Richardson  (1974),  utilizing  data  deriving 
from  the  total  population -of  children  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
demonstrated  that  the  size  of  the  difference  in  rae^  IQ  between  all 
children  in  a  social  class  and  those  with  low  birthweight  and  gestational 
age  is  larger  in  the  lower  social  classes  than  i»  the  upper  social 
classes.    Thus  children  from  lower-class  families  are  at  greater  risk  of 
intellectual  and  educational  impairment  as  a.  consequence  of  low  birthweight 
and  shortened  gestational  age  than  are  children  from  upper-class  families. 
This  difference  may  reflect      biosocial  interaction  in  which  the 
vulnerability  of  handicapped  children  to  adverse  social  circumstances  is 
increased,  whereas  more  supportive  and  facilitative  environments  may. 
jerye  to  mitigate  the  negative  consequences  of  a  similar  Initial  insult. 


i 
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Further  support  for  this  view  derives  irom  the  d^'^ta  of  a  longitudinal 
study  of  68  middle-^class  childrea  who  weighed  between  lOOO  and  1300  grams 
atKbirth#     Elfty-three  of  these  children  were  withchit  evidence  of  overt 
ne(nrologic  disease  when  they  were  followed-up  at  eight  yeafrs  of  age«  All 
of  these  children  ha^sIQ's  within  the  normal  range  and  all  were  functioning 
at  grade  level  in  bothNxeading  and  arithiaetic%  ^ 

However,  more  thanN^ne-fourth  of  these  children  required  ^pecial 
class  placement  or  remedial  instructian  to  achieve  and  maintain  this 
level  of  performance*    In  addition,  the  requirement  fpr  special  educational 
intervention  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  children  who  on  ' 
neurologic  examination  exhibited  nonlocali^ing  si^s    of  central 
nervous  system  dysfunction*  '  However  such  a  requirement  was  aated  in  only 
one-'half  of  the  children  with  so-called  "soft"  signs*     In  the  others,  no 
special  environment^  interventions  were  necessary  to  insure  a  Smooth 
developmental  progression  (Hertzig,  Note  1)«    These  findings  illustrate  a 
complex  set  of  interrelation^*     Prematurity  increases  the  risk  of 
functional  impairment  of  the  central  nervous* system*    For  many  children  • ' 
raised  in  advantageous  social  circumstances,  such  impairment  does  not 
have  negative  ccvxsequences  for  intellectual  or  educatipnalt  achievement* 
However,  for  other  children,  similarly  affectal  and  raised  in  similar' 
circumstances,  additional  educational  interventions  are  required  to  ^ 
insure  satisfactory  progress  in  school* 


Nutritional  inadequacy  is  another  aspet^t  of  the  p^st  health  history 
of  childfe^  that  has  been  associated  ^<^JJti  deficiencies  in  laHer 

intellectu^i  and  eduoapional  abhievem^nt*    In  man,  the  period  of  rapid 

^  J  ' 

 ■  ("^^l  ^ 

•^The  clinical  n^prolpgle-^ami nation  of  chiJu^en  yields  two  types  of    *  ' 
findings:    localiz*ing  and  nonlocalizing,  or  so-called  "soft,"  signs* 
Localizing  findings  include  those  central  nervous  system  abnormalities 
that  reflect  dapage  to  a  particul>ir  area  of  the  brain  and  include  cranial 
nerve  disturbances,  lateralized  dysfunctions,  and  the  presence 
pathological  reflexes*    Nonlocalizing  or  "soft"  signs  are  those 
abnormalities  of  perf ortaance  reliably  detected  in  the  course  of  clinical 
examination,  the  presence  of  \irtiich  cannot  be  a&trlbuted  to  stn^ctural 
damage  t^o  the  nervous  system*    Although  different  clinicians  and 
investigators  have  included  different  items  in  the  assessment  of  "soft" 
signs  (Rutter,  1977;  Adams,  Koceis,  &  Astes,  1974;  Hertzig ,  Bqrtner,  & 
Birch,  19169),  the  list  ^ommonly  includes  clearly  recognizable  disturbances 
of  speech,  failure  td  maintain  adequate  balance,  disturbances  In  gait» 
inadequacies  of  muscl€^'  tone,  defects  in  coordination,  inability  to  engage 
in  sequential  patterned  fl^ger-thumb  opposition,  graphesthetic  and 
astere^nostic  disturbances,  and  excessive  degrees  of  adventitigus  motor 
overflow  <choreiform  movements)* 
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brain  growth  extends  from  the  last  trimester  of  pregnancy  through -the  m 
second  year  of  life  (Dobbing  &  Smart,  1974).    The  anatomic  and  physiologi 
donsequences  of  malnutrition  during  this  brain  growth  spurt  have  been 
well  documented  in  animals  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  In  man.    They  include 
an  overall  reduction  in  brain  size,  a  diffiferentlal  reduction  in  c^ll 
number,  a  decrease  in  the' lipid  content  sn  the  brain,  and  alterations  in 
enzymatif  activity  (Dobbing  &  Smart, H974;  Winick, '  1976) .    However,  the 
functional  consequences  of  malnutrition  have  been  much  less  readily 
'  demonsttated.  •  * 

'*  .  •  ■ 

Nutritional  insults  can  be  conveniently  'divided  into'  those  that  are 
sustained  prenatally  and  those  that  occur  after  birth.    Stein  and  Susser 
(1979;  Stein,  Susser,  Saenger,  &  Maroll,a,  1975)  followed  the  time-honored 
epidemiologic  ^aditloii  of  utili-zing  the  experin^nt  in  nature  created  by 
the  Dutch  famine  of  1944-45  to  explore  the  possible  consequences  of 
prenatal  malnutrition  on  later  physical  and  n^ntal  development.  The 
famine  was  catised  by  the  embargo  imposed  by  the  Naisis  on  food  entering 
occupied  areas^of  Holland  J.  n  the  later  stages  of  the  Second  World  War. 
It  lasted  f of 'six  months,  until  the  Allied  Forces  broke  the  blockade. 
The  large  cities  of  Western  Holland  were  primarily  affected,  while  the 
Southern  and  Northern  portions  of  the  country  were  subjected  to  less 
severa^degrees  of  nutritional  deprivation.    Contemporary  records,  which 
document  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  famine,  w^re  examined,  and  the 
military  records  of  successive  cohorts  of  19-year-old  Dutch  men  who  had 
been  born  in  areas  differentially  affected  by  the  famine  were  analyzed. 
No  differences  between  those  born  in  affected  and  unaffected  areas,  or 
between" successive  birth  cohorts,  were  found  in  height,  n»an  IQ,  or 
prevalence  of  mental  retardation.    The  investigators  concluded  that  "poor 
prenatal  nutrition  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  factor  in  the  social 
distribution  of  mental  competence  of  surviving  adults  in  industrial 
societies.'^   (Stein  et  al*,  1975) 

Two  factors  make^  difficult  to' accept  this  conclusion  Without  ' 
^aer^ption.    In  the  first  place,  it  should^  noted  that  ai^hoO^^ birth 
rate,  dropped  precipitously  during  the  famine,  the  mean  bmh  weight  of 
the^children  bom*'during  the  period  remained  high.    It  ranged  from 
311!)  grams  to  3275  grams  in  successive  cohorts,  which  is  Httle  different 
from  that  reported  for  male  British  singleton  bi«±hs  (30(^-3kro  grams)  i.^ 
thd  year  1958  (Tlzard,  1974) .    Thus  by  international  standards,  the 
children  bom  in  tj^  Dutch  faminft areas  were  t^t  malnourished  at  birth. 

.  Of  perhapfe  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  fact  that  the  availably  data  do  not  permit  the  mental  competence  of 
individual  adults  to  be  related  directly  to  their  condition  at  birth. 
Survivors  have^f  necessity,  been  treated  as  homogeneous  within  broad 
social  class  a^  geographic  groupings.    In  the  analysis  of  the^jutcome 
data,  mental  competence  has  been  related  to  differential  exposure  to  a 
presumed  risk  condition  and  not  to  the  differential  i;esponse  to  such 
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exposure  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  organism.    Such  licJcsi  tnust  be 
established  if  th^  laacHaaisi^  xhat/)perate  in  the  productiop  of  defectiv^ 
Oiitcome  are  to  be  fully  understood*    The  critical  question  In ^ the  study 
of  rislc  conditions  Is  to  identify  why  some  children  turn  ou^  badly  and 
others  are  spared  (Birch,  1974)*    Just  this  approach  has  governed  some  of 
the  more  recent  Investigations  in  the  area  of  the  effects  of  po.stnatal 
nutritional  insula .  /    -  . 

Numerous  studies  have  been  concerned  vlth  the  consequences  of  early 
severe  malnut.ritlfon  for  physical  gro%rth  and  mental  development  (Champakamj 
Srikantla,  &  Gopalan,  1968;  Cabak  &  Najdanvlcp  1965;  Cha^e  &  Hartint  1970; 
Pollit  &  Granoff ,  1967;  Stoch  &  Smythe,  1963,  1967^  Birch,  P'ieiro,  , 
Aicade,  Toca,  &  Cravioto,  1971;  Hertzig,  Birch,  Richardson,  &  Tizatd, 
1972) «    These  studies  have  been  reviewed  * and  discussed  so  often  (Frisch, 
1971;  Klein,  Habicht,  SYarbraugh,  ^1971;  Pan  American  Health  Organization, 
1972;  Tizard,  1974)  that,  as  Warren  (1973)  ha3  pointed  out,  the  number  dt 
reviews  may  soon  exceed  that  of  the  empirical  studies  to  be  considered • 
Theire  is,  however,  fairly  general  agreaa^nt  that  children  who  have  ? 
suffered  severe  malnutrition  in  infancy  or  early  childhood  do  less  well 
at  later  ages  op  task^of  learning  and  intelligence  t^an  do  control 
subjects  who  were  not  Severely  malnourished* 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  are  less  easily  determined*  In 
human  studies  the  {>os$ibility  of  selecting  appropriate  control  subjects 
id  severely  limited*    The  inability  to  obtain  adequa^  control  .c!iver  many 
of  tjie  factors  known  or  postulated  to  influence  the  intellectual  de>;elopment 
of  children  suggests  .that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  an  episode  of  severe 
malnutrition  in  early  childhood  within  the  context  of  a  child's  overall 
life  history  in  order  to  determine  under  what  circumstanced  and  conditions 
severe  malnutrition  in  Infancy  is  associated  with  mental  impairment,* 
school  failure,  wc^ehavioral  disturbance  later  in  ^childhood* 

This  approilch  Is  veil  illustrated  In  the  reports  emanating  front  the 
intensive  study  of  74  boys  aged  between  6  and  11  yesirs  ^o  had  ^en 
hdjj^pitalized  for  severe  infantile  ^ai^utrition  during  the  first  two  years 
of  life  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies  C^rtzig,  Birch,  Richardson,  &  lizard,'": 
1972;  Richardson,  Birch,  Grable,  &  Yoder,  1972;  Richardson,  Birch,  &  *^ 
Hertzig,  1973;  Richardson,  Birch,  &  Ragbeer,  1975;  Richardson,  1975a, 
l§75b)*    Comparisons  between  the  pre^^ously  malnourished  children  and 
control  chUdren^  who  attended  the  same  class*  in  sch^oV^evealed  the  index 
children  to  be  on  the  average  sorter  in  stature,  lighter  in  weight,  an<^ 
to  have  smaller  heads  than  children  in  t^e  comparison  group*    Mdre. index 
children  were  intellectually  and  educationally  backward*    On  the  avenge 
they  had  fewer  fri^||uis  in  school  and  were  more  often  rated  by  their 
teachers  as  being  dull  ami  timid  and  by  their  mothers  as  being  docile  and 
unaggressive*    Some  of  these  characteristic's  were  shared,  although  to  a 
mtich  less  marked  degree,  by  their  male  sibs  who  were  in  the  same  age 
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range.     In  addition,  the  Index  boys  vera  found  to  have  derived  from 
backgfounds  that  were  significantly  more  disadvantaged  as  measured  by  an 
index  of  home 'stimulation*     In  *both  the  index  and  coinparison  g^oifps/ 
taller  boys  were' found  to  have  significantly  higher  IQ's  than  «.d  shorter 
boys,  and  boys  deriving  from  awre  advantaged  backgrounds  had  higher  IQ's 
than  did  those  who  wer^  growing  and  developing  in  more  disadvantageous 
circumstances* « 

■  J] 

However,  the  effects  of  malnutrition  were  not  uniformly  negative  in 
all  children.    Richardson  (1976b)  concluded  that 

an  acute  episode  of  severe  malnutrition  in  the  first 
two  years  ^f  life  has  differing  consequences  for 
intellectual  impairment ,  depending  on  the  background 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  child's  guardian, 
the  economic  conditions-  of  the  household,  and  the  kinds 
of  social  experience  the  child  has  had.     Fur'ther  the 
consequences .are  influenced  by  the  life  history  of  the 
child  which  is  reflected  in  his  stature  at  time  of 
follow-up*    Height  provides  some  indication  of  the 
child's  nutritional  Mstory,  and  possibly  something 
/    .  of  Ms  overall  health,  in  addition  to  having  a  genetic 

component.     If  severe  malnutrition  in  infancy  occurs 
in  a  context  of  a  life  history,  which  is  generally 
favorabi.e  for  intellectual  development,  the  early    '  . 
malnutrition  appears  to,,  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
intellectual  functioning*    If  early  malnutrition 
occurs  in  an  unfavorable  general  ecology  for 
intellectual  development,  the  sevex;e'  epi'sode  of 
malnutrition  has'  a  clear  relation  to/ later  intellectual 
^        impairment,  (p.  269) 

Similar  conclusions  were  drawn  in  the  course  'of  an  anterospect Ive 
study  of  all  of  the  children  born  in  a  ^ral  village,  in  Southwest  Mexico 
(CraviQto  6i  DeLiqardie,  1972).     In  thl^cological Caveat igation,  children 
and  their  families  are  being  studied  over  time  in  their  social  envirownents. 
Of  300  children  bom  in  this  village  during  1966,  22  developed  severe 
malnutrition  before  they^were  five  years  old,  but  only  one  did  so  before 
his  first  birthday.    The  pattern  of  differences' between  the  families  of 
children  who  became  malnourished  and  those  of  control  children  matched 
with  respect  to  neonatal  status  is  of  particular  interest^  Th6  families 
of  these  tvf6  groups  of  children  did  not  "Siffer  in  structure,  economic 
status,  or  sociocultural  characteristics  as  measured  by  personal 
^'^^  cleanliness,  literacy,  or  educational  level.    Nor  did.  they  differ  with 

^respect  to . the  biologic  characteristics  of  the  parents;  height,  weight, 
ager  numSjgr  of  pregnancies,  or  size  of  families*  . 


^^''^   '        '     However,  marked/ differences  were  foiiind  in/ the  characteristics  of 
the  caicroenviroti^S  of^^pie  home  as  assessed  by  the  Caldwell  Inventoty 
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of  Home  Stimulation  (Caldwell,  1974).^    Even  at  six  months  of  age,  when 
only  one  of  che  malnoutished  subjects  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
clinical  illness,  the  control  families  were  providing  a  home  environment 
characterized  by  more  frequent' vocal  stimulation  and- gratification  of 
'  needs,  more  positive  sootional  climate,  and  greater  availability  of  pli^; 
materials •    One-fourth  of  the  homes  of  children  who  later  became 
malnourished  were  below  the  level  df  any  of  the  hoi^es  of  cont't'ol  children, 
and  nearly  one-half  had  scores  on  the  Caldwell  Inventory. less  than  the 
scores  of  all  but  one  of  the  families  in* the  control  group ....--^rhese 
findings  persisted  over  time,  and  illustrate  that  the  sociocultural 
environment  of  children  who  subsequently  become  malnourished  is  likely  to 
differ  markedly  from  that  of  other  childten,*'  even  within  a  sqcial  group 
in  which  living  conditions  appear  from  th^'Sutslde  to  be  very  homogeneous* 

Some  interesting  insights  into  the  possible  mechanisms  through 
which  an  episode  of  severe  malnutrition  may  increase  the  risk  of  iater 
school  failure  derive  from  an  aspect  of  these  studies  which  examined^ the 
impact  of  «an  episode  o'f  'severe  malnuti^itlon  oX  the  manner  in  which  ^ 
children  respond  to  demands  for  cognitive *f unction*    Response  style 
was  assessed  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  a  standard  test  of 
intelligence -in  accordance  with  a  method  tl>at  utilized  a  logic  tree  to 

^describe  responses  to  the' test  demands  (Hertzig  et  al.,'  196d)«  Raspon^esl 
were  initially  characterized  as  work  or  not-^ork,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  thi^  child  attempted  to, do  v^at  was  ^asked  of  him*    Both  work  and 

-  not^^rk  responses  were  additionally  characterized  in  terms  of  \^ether  orf 
not  th^y  were  verbaily  expressed.    Not-work  responses  were  further  ^ 
analyzed  in  the  following  categories:*    passive  unresponsivene^^  the 
substitution  of  another  activity,  refusals  couch63"'ra  terms  of  the 
child's  perception"  of  his  own  level  of  competeifice,  or  requests  for  aid* 

The  nature  of  the  hosie  environment '^'proved  to  be' most  strongly 
associated  with  response  style.    Children  who  derived  from  more  stimulating 
homes  as  measured  by  the  Caldwell  Inventory  were  SK^re  likely  to  reBpond 
to  a  demand  with  a  work  response  than  were  chllden  from  less  stimulating' 
homes*    They  verbalized  more  throughout  the  test,  and  a  high  proportion 
of  their  not-work  responses  were  expressed  in  terms  Of  competence*  In 
contrast,  children  from  less  stimulating  homes  verbaiized  less  often  and  - 
their  not-work  responses  were  predominantly  expressed  passively  and  as 
requests  for  aid.    However,  a  history  of  previous  malnutritrion  was 
associated  with  an  exaggeration  of  this  response  style*     Such  children 
were  even  less  likely  to  Initiate  work,  were  less  verbal,  were  more  of-ten  . 
passively  unresponsive,  and  requested  help  morte  frequently  than  children 
who  had  not  been  severely  malnourished  and  were  living  in  similar  homes 
(DeLicardie  &  Cravioto,  1974)* 

These  stylistic  differences  may  well  contribute  to  the  low  levels 
of  intellectuaJy  and  academic  attainment  frequently  reported  in  previously 

■         ■    ,  ■     .    ■  /■ 
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malnourished  children.    A  child  who  is  typically  passively  unresponsive 
when  faced  with  a  cognitive  demand  may,  Ifh  a  conventional  educational 
setting,  be  viewed  as  uninterested,  unmotivated,  or  inattentive.    His  *  ' 
relative  , lack  of  verbal  skills  may  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  explain 
his  behavior  even  if  directly  asked.    His  frequent  requests  for  help  may 
reinforce  a  view  of  him  as  immature  and  not  ready  to  learn.    As  a 
consequence, -fundamental  skills  may  not  be  adequately  acquired  and  later 
progress  may  be  further  inhibited. 

The  association  between  styles  of ^nesponsetp  demands  for  cognitive  • 
functioning  and  tihe  nature  of  the  home  ^iron^ieire,  sugg'dsts  that  early 
life  experiences  are  critical  to  their  development.    The  exaggetation  of 
a  particular  style  in  survivors  of  an  episode  of  severe  malnu.tr ition  is 
unlikely  to  occur  as  a  direct  conseqixence  of  injury  to  th%,  nervous 
System.    Rather,  as  Cravioto  et  al.  (1966)  have  indicated,  severe 
malnutrition  may  interfere  with  development  and  learning  in  at  least 
three' indirect  ways;^ 

^'    Loss  of  learning  time;     Since,  at  the  very  least",  a  child  who  is 
malnourished  is  less  responsive  to  the  environment  duri^  the  period  of 
acute  Ulness,  time  in  which  to  experience  and  to  learn  is  lost.    On  the 
simplest  faasis^heref ore,  such  a  child  would  be  expected  to  show  some- 
developnwntal  jpgs . 

2'     Interference  with  learning  during  critical  periocfe  of  <{evelopment 
Learning  is  by  no  means  simply  a  cumulative  process.     Interference  with 
the  learning  process  at  specific  times  durinig  its,  course  may  result  in 
divsturbances  in  function  that  may  be  of  long-term  significance. 

Such  disturbance  is  not  merely  a  function  of  lost  time.    The  ^ 
correlation  of  experiential  opportunity  with  a  givetj  stage  of  4evelopment 
also  appears  to  be  Important.    It  is  jKJssible  that  exposure/ to 
malnutrition  may  interfere  with- development  at  critical  points  in  a  ^ 
child's  growth  and  so' result  in  either  abnormalities  in  the  sequential  ' 
•emergence  of  competence  or  a  redirection  of  the  developmental  course  in 
undesired  directions.'        ^    -       .  ,  . 

VV  I* '  Motivation  and  personality  changes;     It  should  he  recognized  / 
that  the  gjesponae  of  a  mother  to  her  infant  or  young  child  is,  to  a  ^' 
considerable  degr^ee,  a  function  of  the  child's  own,- characteristics  of  ^ 
reactivity.'    One  of  the  first  ef fectss'of  malnutrition  is  a  reductlj^n  in 
the  child's [responsiveness  to  stimulation  and  the  emergence  of  various 
degrees  of  apathy.    Apathetic  behavior  in  its  turn  can  reduce  the  value 
of  the  child  as  a  stimulus  and  diminish  the  adult's  responsiveness  to 
him.    Tlius  apathy  can-, provoke  apathy  and  so  contribute  to  a  cumulative 
pattern  of  reduced  adult-child  interaction.    If  'this  occurs  it  can  have 
consequences  for  stimulation,  for 'learning ,  for  maturation,  and  for 
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^nterpersonil  relations.    This  process  may' resudt  in  significant 
backwardness  in  performance  on  later  more  complex  learning  tasks. 

Other  severe  Illnesses  sustained  by  the  infant  or  young  child  ' 
may  affect-  future  develop&^nt  and  learning  in  similar  ways*    The  duration 
«and  timing  of  illnesses  other  Chan  kwashikor  or  marasmus  may  also  res^t 
In  hn  absolute  loss  of  leamiiig  time*    The  orderly  progress^qa  Qf  skill 
acquisitiQn  may  be* interfered  with  as  well*    The  increased  demand ingness^ 
and  irritability  of  the  chronically  or  freijuently  ill  young  child  may 
also  contribute  to ' alterations  in  both  t}ie  quality  and  quantity  of 
mother-child  interactions,  with  similar Negative  consequences  for 
development*     *  ' 

■■     '  *  *  ♦  .  ,  ■    ■ .  ^    ■  '  ' 

These  inferences  with  respect  t;o  the  relationship  betweein  illnesses 
other  than  severe  malnutrition  sustain^  during  the  pre*^chool  {>erio4 
draw  support'  from  tHe  re8ul,t8  of  studies  that  have  explored  the  *  v 

consequences  of  hospitalization  during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
Although  single  admissions  to  hospital  for  less  than  one  week  carry  no 
increased  r^ak\of  later  behaviorfUL  or  educational  disturbance  (Douglas, 
1975;  Quinton  &  Rutter, *1976) ,  repeated  admissiQus  at  admissions  of  oK^re 
than  a  week^'s  duration  ire  associate^  with  an  increased  risk  of  both  p<afbr 
rising  and  behavioral  disturbance  in  adolescence  (Douglas,  1975)*  This 
assoclatit^n  is  explained%either  by  tttB  itiitlj^l  selection  of  children  for 
Aospitalization  nor  by  the  physical  disabilities  they  aoi&e times  carrie<i 
into  later  life «  although  it  is  most  m^kedtamong  <;^ildi^en  who  come  from 
disadvantaged  homes  ((^Inton  &  Rutter,  1976)*    Children  who' 4^ere 
hospitalized  frequently  ot  foi:  prolonged  ,  p^riods  of  ^  time  daring  the 
preschool  period  tended  to  be  inattentiv^  in  class 'and  to  exhibit  poor 
woVk  hab;Lt%    Outside  of  school  they  were  more  troublesome,  more  likely 
to  be  delinquent,  and^  more  likely  to  sh^  unstable  job  patterns  than 
those  who  were  not  , admitted  during  the  first  flVe  ydars  of  liffe  (Douglasj, 
1975).    Thus  it  may  well  be  that  the  preschool  years  aje  critical  for  th^. 
consolidation  of  behavioi^s  necessary  to  insure  both  the  development  df  ^ 
socially  appropriate  patterns  of  behavior  and  "readiness-to-leam,"  years 
that  are  disrupted  by  frequent  anci  prolonged  absences  f resthome  ^ 


'     It  should  J>e  noted,  however,  that  only  a  small  minority  of  educational 
or  behavioral  <iisorders  are  associated  with  repeated  hospital  admissions 
during  the* preschool  years *^    Such  events  accoimt  for  little  of  tHe 
variance  in' children'?  behavior  (CJuinton  &  Rutter,  1976).  Morefover, 
some  preschool  children  seem  to  acftually  benefit  from  hospitalisation, 
^slnca  some  ,n«)tHers*  reports  indicated  that  children  had  become  more 
talkative  and  lively  or  more  indepen4ent  upon  return  home .    The  children 
most  vulnerable  to  early,  admissions  are  j(J\o8e  ^o 'are  highly  dependent^  on 
their  mothers  or  whci  are  under  stress  at  home  at  the  time  of  admission  . 
(Douglas,  1975).  *  - 
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Thus,  although  ill  health  during  the  preschool  period  increasjes  the 
risk -of  later  educational^  difficulties,  aot  all  children  so  exposed 
experience  ill  effects.    Interactions  among  the  intrinsic  characteristiJLcs 
of  the  child,  and  the  nature  of '  his  illness,  &^  well  as  aspects  of  both 
his  pre-  and  post-iliness  experiences,  s,erve  to  define  th<e*  particular  . 
fespofiise  of  each  individual  child  to  early  illness. 

^  •     •  { 

What,  then. -la  the  relationship  batvefen  current  health  status  and 
educat: tonal  attainment 

The  best  avaUs^le  overview  data  relevant  to  -this  question  are 
provided  by  the^ epidemiologic  studies  of  the  English  investigator, 
Michael  Rutter,  and  his  colleagues,  both  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  the 
city  of  London  (Rut tfer,  Ti«ard,  &  Whitmore,  1970,;'  Rutter,  Cox,  Tupling, 
Berger,  &  W.  Yule,  1975a;  Berger,  W.  Yule,  &  Rutter,  1975;  Rutter,  B..  * 
Yule,  Quintan,  Rowlands,  W.  Yule,  &  Berger,^ 1975b) .    Of  the  total 
population  of  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and -twelve  years  living 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  5.7%' were'found  to  have  physical  disorders  including 
such  conditions  as  asthma,  eczemk,  uncomplicated  epilepsy,  cerebral' 
palsy,  orthopedic  conditions,  he^rt  disease,  aaiTdbtbetea.    A  significantly 
highe^  proportion  of  these  chiidten  wefe  reading  at  levels  below  that 
expectifed  on  the  basis  of  their  age  anif  intelligence  than  was  the  case 
among  healt,i»y  children.    Thus  \t  can  be  seen  that  the  likelihood  of 
scholastic  difficulty  is  clearly  increased  in  the  presence  of  physical 
illness.  ■  "  , 


Is  this  increase  uniform,  or  does  specificity  attach' to  the  tvoe  of 
handicappin;^  conditio^?  - 

Conditions  affece^ing  the  health  of  children  nay  be  broadly  divided 
into  those  that  involve  the  central  nervous . system  and  those  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  unimpair^.  Scholastic 
difficulties  tend  fo  be  ouch  more  cOTimo.n  atH  severe  in  children  with 
disorders  affecting  the  central  nervous  system.    While  the  intelligence 
of  children  with  physical  disorders  not  involving  the  brsln  is  similar  to 
that  found  in.  the  general  population,  children  with  structural  disorders 
of  the  brain  hav«  a  significantly  lower  average  level  of  intelligence. 
Children  with  uncomplicat«l  epilepsy,  however,  have  IQ's  close  to  the 
population  average.    Both  reading  backwardness  (i.e.-,  reading  level 
below  that  expected  on  the*  basis  of  chronologic  age) /and  specific  rea.ding 
retardation  (i.e.,  reading  level  berow>that  which'  would  be  expected  when' 
both  IQ  and  age  are  atatisticall;^  accounted  for)  occur  significantly  more 
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often  la  children  with  disorders  of*" the  aervous  system  than  In  children 
with  other  types  of  physical  handicaps    (Rutter,  lizard,  &  Whltmore, 
1970).  -  ^   ^  '  % 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  different  mechanisms  may  mil  be  asscciated 
with  the  emergence  o£  educational  difficulties  in  children  with  different 
types  of  physical  handicap*    tt  has  been  suggested  that  condi*tlons  of  ill  « 
health  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  c^catlonal  prpblems  directly 
as  a  consequence  of  alterations  in  such  central  nervous  system  o^diated 
functions  as  perception,  sensory  integrtrtionp  suitor  organization^  or 
atte'ntion,  all  of'  which  are,  central  to  the  learning  process;  or  indireotly 
in  association  vlth  Increased  absence  from  school,  interference  vitb  ^ 
learning  at  critical  periods  of  developtsHsnt,  and  reduction  in 
responsiveness  or. in  motivatjion  (Birch,  1968) •    When  control  is  Introduced 
over  l^e  pf  the  possible  Indirect  effects  of  illnesf  on  school  progress, 
by  comparing  equivalently  crippled  children  with  and  without  brain 
damage,  lowef' levels  ef  intelligence  and  specific  reading  difficulties  - 
continue  to  be  more  copmonly  found  in  the  brain^injured  group.  These 
findings  lend ^additional  ^upport  to  the  vic^* that  cerebral  injury  in 
early  llf^  tends  to  cause  poth  general  and  specific  cognitive  deficits 
^Seidel,  Chadwlck,  &  Rutter,  1975). 


Is  thfere  any  systematic  relation  between  the  t#pe  of  in1»ury  to  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  typfe  of  cognitive  deficit  su^ained? 

Despite  the  hope  eacpressed  by  Bortner  (1979^),  direct  evidence 
la  this  regatd  Is  scanty/    Children  with  ^ocal  epilepsy,  particularly 
those  in  which  the  disorder  is  localized  in  'the  left  hemisphere,  tend 


Rutter  (1974). has  indicated  thiat  backwardness  in  reading  must  be 
distinguished  f rocs. specific  reading  retardation  because,  although  both  IQ 
and  academic  achievement  can  be  considered  as  cs^terion  measures  (Gordon, 
1977) i  they  do  not  tap  the  same  aspects  of  a  given  child^'s  perfoTmance. 
Within  a  population,  approximately  equal  numbers  of  children  achieve 
reading  scores  abo/e  and  below  their  level  of^  measured  intelligence, 
indicating  that  mental  age  and  reading  age  do  not  run  exactly  in  parallel < 
The  diatlnction  between  j^eneral  backw^riiness  and  specific  retardation  is 
of  impprt4nce  both  in  the  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  underlying  poor 
school  performance  and  for  suggesting  directions  for  remediation* 
Specific  reading  retardation,  as  defined,  can  occur  in^ children  at  all 
levels  of  intelligence  although  it  occurs  more  colamonly  in  those  whose  IQ 
is  close  to  the  average  for  the  population. 
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tp  have  lower  reading  levels  than  children  with  electrograohically 
generalized  epilepsy  (whose  educational  attainaents  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  nonepileptic  controls)  (Stores  &  Hart,-  1976).    These  findings 
are^  consistent  with  those  of  Kershner  and  King  (1974>  who,  in  comparing 
hemtpleglc  children  matched  for  full  scale  IQ,  £ound  that  those  with 
left-sided  lesions  did  les^  well  on  tests  of  verbal  intelligence,  whereas 
those  with  right-sided  lesions  did  less  well  on  visual-motor  function 
tests.    Braln-disordered>  children  tend  to  have  WISC  perfonaance  scores 
sign^-ficantly  lower  than  vferbal  scoij^,  but  this  tendency  ib  not  great 
enough  for  a  verbal -performance  discrepancy  tsS  be  of  »xc%  value  in 
the  diagnosis  pf  "brain-damage" ^(Bortner,  Hertzig,  h  Birch,  1972;  Rutter 
et  al.,  1970).    Despite  a  lack  of  specificity  .with  respect  to  cognitive 
organization,  reading  bacltwardness  and  specific  reading  retardation 
•  are  among  the  most  Important  handicaps  of  children  with  cerebral  palsy  or 
epilepsy,  and  any  program  of  comprehensive  care  for  these  children  must  *^ 
be  concerned  with  their  educational  progress  as  well  as  other  aspects' of 
their  development.  '         '  , 

KUttpr  (1977)  has  cogently  argued  that  there- are  no  really  reliable 
and  valid  means  of  diagnosing  bi;ain  damage  when  there  are  no  localizing 
neurologic  abnormalities  and  when  there  is  no  history  of  clean-cut 
brain-injury  or  disease.    Nbnlocalizing  signs  of  central  nervous  system 
dysfunction,  such  .as disturbances  in  speech,  abnoriaalitiea  of  gait  and 
muscle  tone,  coordina^^n  deficits  and  the  like,  may  occut  as  a  consequence 
of  brain  damage,  mental  retardation,  specific  maturational  disorders,  or 
a  combinatioA.of  these  (Rutter/ et  al.»  1970b).    Nevertheless,  Rutter 
(1977)  has  estixaated  that  in  about  five  percent' of  0ie  populatlort  the 

.  presence  of  so-called  "soft**  signs  is  probably  aaaoclated  with  damage  to 

y  the  brain. 


Is  the  school  performance  of  this  group  of  children  affected  as  well? 

•  ^  A  number  of  studies  ^ve  described  ah  increased  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  "soft"^neurologic  slgn^in  children  with  school  learning  problems 

(Adams  at  al.,  1974;  BortnAr  et  al.,  1972;  Hart,  Rennick,  KLlnge,  & 
Scjiwartz,  1974;  Hertzig  et  Wl.,  1969;  Rutter,  Graham,  &  Birch,  1966; 
SCein,  Saratslotls,  &  Mo88eK,JL975) ,  but  data  are  not  as  readily  available 
that  would  permit  us  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  number 
of  children  who.  exhibit  such  "soft"  signs  and  who  also  have  ieai^nlng 
difficulties.    The  presence  of  "soft"  signs  la  entirely  compatible  with  a 
normal  developmental  course.    No  abnormalities  with  respect  to  Intellectual 
level,  academic  school  achievement,  or  behavioral  organization  wete  found 
in  10  of  20  priHnaturel3»  bom  children  who  exhibited  "soft"  signs  on 
clinical  neurologic  examination  (Hertzig,  Note  l)r    Moreover,  "soft"  signs 
have  been  found  in  as  many  as  82  to  30%  of  otherwise  normal  children 
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(Ad^&8  et  al.y  1974;  Pacers,  Rocking,  &  Dyktaan*  1975;  Rutter  ec  al., 
197(H);  Wolf  &  Hurwitz,  1973)*   ^ereas  children  vlth  presumptive,  as 
opposed  to  definitive 9  evidence  of  abnorButlitlea  in  the  organization  of 
the  central  nervous  systaia  are  at  greater  risk  for  the  developi^nt  of 
school  learning  difficuties»  this  is  by  no  means  an- inevitable  outc(»ae« 
Moreover,  it  ^should  be  recognised  that  specific  readisig  retardation  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  evidence  of  brain  damage*    As  Rutter  and  Tula  (1976) 
have  indicated:  ^    .  P  '} 

.<'•♦■•,. 

Specific  reading  retardation  coimaonly  arisea  on  the 
"  basis  of  a  developoAntal  iopaimwnt  (often  involving 
speech,  language  or  sequencing  functions)  %7hich  maj^ 
be  duetto  genetic  factors,  a  relative  failure  in 
cerebral  maturation,  brain  dassage,  a  lack  of  suitable 
environmental  stimulation  or  a  combination  of 
these  factors*    The ^developmental  impairment  is 
'  often  associated  with  adverse  temperamental  features^ 
*'  and  these  factors  interact  with  f amil|trtEeatures, 

social  clrcioBStanceB,  and  school  influences  to  giv^  , 
rise  to  reading  difficulties.  The  pattern  of  factors 
and  their  nu)de  of  i^teractidn  vairies  from  child  to 
child  and  requires  individi^l  assessment,    (p.  571)*  " 

^  .      Disorders  oi  the  central  nervous  syst^  increase  the  risk  of  scholastic 
,  difficulty  in""  affected  children  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  physical 
disabilities.    Nevertheless,  children  with  c^nneurologic  disorders  may 
have  significant  problems  with  respect  to -school  learning  as  well.  Data 
^^^^rom  the  Isle  of  Wight  provide  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the 
educational  attaims^ts  of  children  with  physical  disorders  that  do  not 
involve  the  brain  (Rutter,  Graham,  &  Yule,  1970).    Ck>nslderation  was 
confined  to  children  who,  in  the  previous  12  ninths,  had  suffered  from  a 
chronic  handicapping  condition  (including  asthma,  eczema,  orthopedic 
conditions,  heart  disease,  diabetes  mellitus,  deafness,  and ^neuromuscular 
disorders  with  lesions  below  the  br*in  stem).    Acute  dlaordisrs  such  as 
bone'fj^actures  or  ^pNindicitis  were  excluded.    Also  excluded,  .because  of 
pxoblkois  in  the  establishment  of  reliable  definitions,  were  dslldren  who 
suffered  ixxm  chronic  respiratory  tract  infections  ^nd  chronic  headaches. 
The  intellecttxal  level  of  children  suffering  from  th^se  dhtonie  handicapping 
disorders  was  ^uivalent  to  that  of  the  general  population.    However,  a 
significantly  greater  nucdber  were  reading  at  levels  b'elow  that  to  be  * 
expected  on  the  basis  of  their  age  and  intellfgence.      .  <  . 

In  part,  it  was  possible  to  account  for  the  increased  frequency  of 
occurrtince  of  specific  reading  disability  in  chronically  111  children^  on 
the  basis  of  an  increase  in  ^sence  from  school,  suggesting  that  Idas  of 
learning  time  may  have  played  a  role  in  the  evolution  of  the  educational 
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disorder.    This  aaaociatioa  was  particularly  narked  in  Che  asthmatic 
children,  in  whoo  ^nt^tllectual  level  per  se  tended  to*  be  slightly  above 
that  of  the  general  population.    These  children  had  repeated  short 
absences  frao  school.    Children  seen  to  compensate  fairly  well  'for  a 
single  prolonged  absence,  perhaps' because  systematic  efforts  to  Insure 
that  progress  in  school  work  is  maintained. at  home  or  in  hospital  are 
frequently  engaged  in.    Thi^.is  much  le^  likely  to  occur  kfter  absences 
of,  only  one  9r  two  days,' even  if  such  brief  interruptions  in  school 
'attendance  occur  repeatedly.    Moreover,  a  pattern  of  short  but  frequent 
absences  may  dontriimte  to  a  loss  of  morale  and  confidence^    The  effects 
on  children's  attitudes  toward  worft  may  be  as  important  as,  actual  School 
time  missed.    These  effects  may  well  be  minimized  if  regular  efforts  are 
made  to  insure  that  children  at^  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  work  missed  whenever  they  have  been  absent  from  school, 
regardless  of  duration  of  the  absence. 

Although  data  from,  the  >Isie  of  Wight  tend  to  show  that  school 
absence  is  not  associated  with  specific  reading  retardation  wl^thin  the 
general  population  (Rutter  et  al.,  1970b),  these  siudles  do  not  provide  •  ' 
information  with  jrespect  to  the  association  of  school  a&sence  with' social  . 
class.    It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to>assua»,  however,  that  the  impact 
o£\ frequent  absence  occasioned  by  intercurrent  infections  (which  were 
not  specifically  eicarained  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  studies)  would  be  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  asthmatic  cihildran.    Poor  nutritional  status, 
partlcularjly  if  accwapanied  ^  increased  opportunities  for  the  transmission 
of  infection  as  a  consequence  of  crwding  in  suboptimal  living  conditions, 
if  associate  with  an  increased  rate  of  illness.  •  These  circumstahces  are 
typical  of  many  children  from  lower  socioeconomic  groupi^ngs,  wfto  thus 
have  an  increased  likelihood  of  experiencing  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
acqtiisition  of  knowledge  (Birch  &  Cravloto,  1968;  Birch  &  Gussow,  1970: 
Birch,  1972). 

furthermore,  in^equate  nutrition  fs  a  frequent  underlying  cause 
of  iron-deficiency  anemia.    Although  the  conventional  view  of  the  apemic 
child  is  of  one  who  is  pale,  tired,  apathetic;  and  irritable,  t,he  * 
consequences  of  iron  deficiehcy  are  more  widespread.    Children  enrolled  ' 
in  Head  Start  programs  who  were  iron-deficient  have  been  found  to  have 
lower  IQ  scores  than  those  with  a  normal  hematologic  picture.  More9ver, 
in  studies  of  some  200  Philadelphia  school  children,  12  to  14  years  of  age, 
deriving  from  an  economically  deprived  community,  one-half  vbtb  identified 
as  having  hypochromic,  microcytic  anemia,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  luron 
deficiency.    Compoaite  scores  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  S&iils — reading 
comprehension,  vocabulary,  a rlfhuM tic  concepts,  problem-solving — were 
significantly  lower  in  the  anemic  group.    Perfo^rmance  was  poorest  in  the' 
oldbr  boys,  suggesting  a  cumulative  effect.     In  addition,  more  of  the 
anemic  children  were  singled  out  by  their  teachers  (who  were  unaware  of  *' 
theiV  hematologic  status)  as  restless  and  disruptive  in  class  (Oski,  - 
1976).-  .  • 
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Are  auch  problemi  attributable  to  Iron  deficiency?  V 

Oskl  (197$)  has  pointed  out  that  anjUoal  8t\idie^«<^ve  suggested  that 
chronic  iron  ti^flclency  oay  cAuse  a  reduction  In  metochondrial  TOnoamlne 
oxidase  (MAO),  which  Is  crucial  to  the  qatabollsm  of  monamlnes  In  the 
brain  and  else^ara« 

Sc»ie  human  evidence  also  leiuis  support  tb  the  view  that  the  foost 
serious  penalties  associated  with  Iron  deficiency  may  lie  in  subtle 
effects  on  mental  processes  and  behavior  mediated  by  altered  metabolism 
of  brain  catecholamines*    The- implications,  of  thes.^  findings »  If  confirmed 
by  further  studies /ate  serious  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Iroft 
deficiency  anemia  Is  common  among ^ Inadequately  nourished  children* 

The  data  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  clearly  indicate  that  the  flsk  of 
encoun^erl^  scholastic  difficulty  is  Increased  as  a  conseqt^nce  of  ill 
health  during  the  school  .years*    It  Is  not  unreasonal^le  to  assume  that 
conditions  of  lll^ealth,  not  specifically  examlniKl  in  the  course  of 
these  dpldemlologlcally  based  surveys »  have  an  impact  on  school  learning 
as  wll*    This  is  certainly  the  case  for  lrc?n«-deflclency  anemia  secondary 
to  inadequate  nutrition*  and^most  probably,,  for  acute  Intercurrent 
infection*    It  is  Important /to  realize,  howeyer,  that  not  all  physlcaiiy^^^  . 
ill  children  do  pootly  in  school*    The  fact  that  50Z  of  children  with 
4ef  inlte  neurolc^ic  disorders  are  two  yeasts  below  age-expected  levels  in 
r eliding  implies  that.  502  of  such  chlldten  are  not*    Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  almost  one-fourth  of  neurologically  Impaired  dilldren  are  specifically 
retarded  in  reading  implies  that  almost  three«ofourths  have  reading  skills 
cdmaeneurate  with  both  their  age  and  level  of  intelligence*'  Similarly, 
almost  three-fourths  of  children  with  physical  illnesses  not  related  to 
the  central  nervous  systss^  show  no  evidence  of  general  backwardness  in 
reading,  and  more  than  8SS  are  reading  at  levels  to  be  expected  for  their 
age  and  level  of  intelligence  (Rutter,  Tizard,  &  Whltmore^  1970)* 

V 

How  may  we  expand  our  understtodlng  of  the  differential  impact  of 
physical  Illness  on  the  educational  grocessy 

.The  question  of  why  the  experience  of  physical  Illness  has  a  negative 
effect  on  the  educational  progress  of  some  children  and  not  of  others  may 
be  approached  in  terms  of  (a)  a  consideration  of  extra-lllnes& 
characteristics  of  affected  children^and  (b)  an  examination  of  features 
of  the  familial  and  broader  koclal  environments  in  which  such  children 
grow  and  develop*    In  the  following  discussion  the  impact  of  two  extra- 
illness  characteristics  of  children  are  illustratively  explored*  These 
ate  concoaltant,  behavioral  and/or  emotional  disturbance  and  indj^vlducll 
differences  with  respect  to  the  organization  of  temperamental  attributes* 
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Behavioral  and  enwfcional  dlsturbaacea  occurring  In  association  with 
physical  Illness  may  serve  to  compound  scholastic  difficulties.  The 
nature  of  the  disturbance  taay  directly  interfere  with  learning, 
particularly  if  the  symptoms  Include  a  marked  degree  of  motor  restlessness 
poor  concentration.  Inattention,  and  Impulslvity.    guch  symptoms, 
especially  if  severe,-  may  make  it  virtually  impbsslble  for  the  child  to 
be  contained  or  appropriately  managed  in  ordinal  classrooms,  and  the 
lack  of  avallabUlty  of  appropriate  special  edwratlonal  settings  may 
further  impede  educational  ptogress.     In  addition,  educational  faUure  in 
and  of  itself  may  predispose  to  the  development  of  emotional  or  behavioral 
dlscjTder.  .  Failure  to  read  adequately  may  be  a  potent  sokrce  of  , 
.discouragemeiit,  loss  of  self-esteem,  antr  antagonism. 

'      School  can- become  a  negative  experience  that  is  strongly  associated 
with  failure.    A  child  in* such  a  situation  is  likely  to  have  become 
discouraged  and  miserable.    Although  not  a  prime  cause  of  educational 
failure,  such  motivational  factors  may  play  an  important  role  in  the 
perpetuation  of  school  learning  dif ficulxles. 

Physical  Illness  Is  associate*  with  an  increased  risk  .of  psychiatric 
disorder.    On  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  number  of  physically  ill  children  who 
were  also  psychidtrically  disturbed  was  two-and-one-half 'times  that  in 
the  general  population.    Children  with  epilepsy  and  other  neurologic 
disorders  showied  rates  three  or  four  times  that  in  the  population  at 
large  (Rutter,  Tizard,  &  Whi€S)fe,  1970).'  Although,  in  part ,  this  high 
rate  of  disturbance  may  be  attributed  to  the  severity  and  visibility  of 
the  handicapping  condition,  the  prevalence  of  psychiatric  disorder  is 
still  almost  twice  as  high  among  children  crippled  by  cerebral  palsy  as  ■ 
aawng  those  with  muscular,  peripheral  nervous  system,  or  orthopedic 
crippling  conditions  (Seidel  et  al.,  1975). 

r  ,        .  . 

^      Except  for  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  children  with  psychosis^ 
or  hyparklnesis,  no  specificity  attaches  to  the  type  of  emotional  or 
behavioral  disorder  found  in  children  with  overt  neurologic  disease. 
Equivalent  proportions  of  both  brain-damaged  and  non-b rain-damaged 
children  wate  considered  to' have  conduct  disturbances  as  opposed  to 
neurotic  and/or  emotional  difficulties.    Moreover,  the  specific  symptoms 
of  brain-damaged  children  with  psychiatric  disorder  are  similar  to  those 
of  non-yjiln-damaged  children.    Only  a  slight  and  insignificantly  greater 
number  §^ brain-Injured  children  with  psychiatric  disorder  had  diaturbaices 
of  attention  and  of  activity  than  was  the  case  for  psychiatrically 
disturbed  childen  without  localizing  findings  (see  footnote  1)  (Rutter, 
1977).    Purthemwre,  Shaffer  (1976).  by  comparing  children  with  conduct 
disturbances  and  overt  neurologic  disease  present  either  in  isolation  or 
in  caabination,  has  shown  that  impulsiveness  and  overactivity  have  no 
association  with  neurologic  abnormality  per  se,  but  are  significantly  more 
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common  in  childen  with  conduct  disorders >  irrespective  of  neurologic 
status*    These  data  clearly  indicate  that  although  at  increased  risk  for  ' 
the  davelopiMnt  of  psychiatric  disturbance,  children  with  overt  neurologic  • 
disease  are  behavioral ly  hetferogenebus. 

♦  ■  . 

What  about  children  with  pyesumotive  as  opposed  to  definite  evidence  of 
cerebral ^injury  or  dysfunction? 

Data  with  respect  to  the  frequency  and  type  of  psychiatric  disturbance 
in  this  groupr  of  children  are  much  less  readily  available.  Circumstantial 
evidence  suggests  that  the  presence  of  '*sof t^'  neurologic  signs  is  also 
associated  with  increased  psychiatric  tisk*    Children  already  identified 
on  the  basis  of  the  presence  of  psychiatric  disorder  have  been  found  to 
have  an  increased  frequency  of  occurrence  of  "90ft"  signs  (Hertzig  & 
Birch,  1966»  1968;  Kfennard,  I960).  ^  j 

Wh^n  children  with  and      thou t  "soft"  signs  are,  specifically  compared, 
-behavioral  disturbances. are  found  to  occur  significantly  more  frequently 
in  the  "soft"  signs  group.    The  type  of  behavioral  dlstiurbance,  however, 
is  extremely  variable,  ranging  from  neurotic  disorder  to  hyperkinesis 
(Herta^ig,  Nofc^ft  1). 

^  '         '  ■  ► 

Thus  the  type  of  psychiatric  disturbance  found  in  children  with 
presumptive  evidence  of  brain  damage  or  dysfunction  is  no  more  specific 
than  that  found  in  children  with  overt  neurologic  disorder.    Nor  is 
hyperkinesis  a  regular  part  of  a  symptom  picture*    Hyperactivity,  noted 
in  the  course  of  the  neurologic  examinatlojpi  of  children  in  splscial 
educational  placewmt,  occurred  with  equal  frequency  among  those  children  * 
with  evidence  of  overt  neurologic  disease,  those  with  so^alled  "soft"' 
signs,  and  those  %7hose  neurologic  axaminatlons  were  entirely  within  normal  V 
limits  (Bortner  et  al.,  1972) •    Although  the  hypera^ive  child  syndrome 
probably  has  sufficient  distinctive  features  to  warrant  Its  isolation  as 
a  separate  psychiatric  condition  (Cantweil,  1975),  children  so  affected 
are  etioic^ically  heterogeneous*    In  some  cases  the  disorder  may  be  due 
to  a  structural  abnormality  of  the  brain  (Werry,  1972) ;  in  others  there 
may  be  abnormality-  of  physiological  arousal  of  the  nervous  system 
^(Satterf ieldy  1974),  and  in  others  there  may  be  a  genetic  basis  for  the- 
disorder  (Cantweil,  1976a;  Morrison  &  Stewart,  1974).    Rutter  (1977)  has 
argued  convincingly  that  such  behavioral  features  as  hyperactivity  and 
attentional  deficits  cannot  be  considered  to  Ise  specific  indicators  of 
brain  injury.    These  symptoms  may  be  found  in/associatlon  with  all  types 
of  psychiatric  disturbance.    They  are  a  particularly  common  occurrence  in 
.conduct  disorders/  which  in  and  of  thraiselves  are  strongly  associated 
with  school  learning  difficulties.    The  fact  that;  childr.en  with  both 
definite  and  presumptive  evidence  of  brain  injury  exhibit  a  heterogeneous 
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range  of  psychiatric  disorder,  withoat  specific  features,  nakes  it 
Jusr!2'?K'°i"^'r         behavioral^  stereotype  of  the  brain-iajured  child. 
Just  as  the  learning  patterns  of  brain-injured  children  do  not  conform  to 

be^wir  ^T"''  "  ^i-  .  1972;  Bortner , "  1979) ,  neither  does  their 

behavior.    Appropriate  educational  intervention  must  be  based  upon  the 
appreciation  of^ndivlduality  vith  respect  to  both  behavioral  and  cognitive 
attributes  as  wHl  as  tb  the  nature  of  their  interaction.  ^°V"8«i«^ive 

Although  the  risk  of  psychiatric  disturbance  in  children  suffering  • 

^^''^^^^         "^'^^"^  «y"e=»  is  less  than  for 
c^fL         T^^^""  conditions,  it  is  still  greater  than  among  healthy  ' 
n^iihw*.    if  ^        however,  nothing;  characteristic  about  the  type  of 
psychiatric  disorder  associated  vlth  any  particular  type  of  physical 
illness  (Rutter,  Tizard,  &  Whitmore..  1970).  -^Somewhat  surprisingly, 
crippled  children  with  severe  physical  incapacity  appear  to  be'less 
likely  to  develop  psychiatric  disorder  than  those  with  milder  degrees  of 
impairment.    Perhaps  more  severely  Crippled  children  Idjust  to  the' fact 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  society  at  a- level  equlvaLut 
^rhf.  L^f  nonhandicapped  persons.    ChUdren  with  mild  handicaps,  on  the 
dJsabiH^ '."^i^  experience  more  difficulty  m  coming  t^  terms  ^th  their 
disability  Just  because  ther^are  many  activities  in  which  the/Vfceel 
themselves  and  are  perceived  by  others  to  be  capable  of  functioning 
normally  (Seidei  at  al.,  1975).      *  i-uactionxng 

Disturbances  in  learning,  particularly  if  they  arise  after  a 
sMccessf,^  early  start,  may  develop  as  coSLquence  of  emotional  disorder  ' 
(?earsbn.  1952).  ^Rutter  C1974)  has  •concluded,  hoover,  that  psychia^r" 
disorder  per  se  plays  -only  a  minor  role  with  respect  to  the  priLry 
n?r«n        f  learning  dtff lenities.    Nevertheless,  emotional  diff Unities 
th!r\^^!  f contribute  to  the  ch.ronlcity  of  learning  difficulties 
that  arise  for  other  reasons.    Specific  reading  retardation,  in  and  of 
i^rihl^  ^H^^fr?^^  associated  with  the  development  of  conduct  disorders. 
Why  this  Should  be  so  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  appears  that  it  is 
rare  for  the  disorder  of  conduct  to  antedate  the  on^et  of  the  reading 

fddL5"i  f*K^^!"''^^'?;'  ^  "^^^^^^  disturbance  places  an 

additional  burdfcn  on  efforts  at  remediation.    Not  only  is  early 

intervention  with  respect  to  faUure  to  make  adequate  progress  in  the 

acquisition  of  basic  skills  important  in  its  own  right,  but  it  m^y 

actually  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  particular  type  of  psychiatric 

disturbance -notoriously  refractive  to  effective  treatment. 

What  behavioral  characteristics  of  children,  shart  of  frank  p«v.h^.^.■,. 

disorder,  may  in  Interac^on  with  ohvstr.al  hfealth  «r-Atus.  influenrp  

the  educational  process?   

others  have  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  the  relationshio 
between  characteristics  of  temperamental  organi^zation  and  cla'ssroqn 
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bahavlor  together  wtth  its  relevance  to  . the  learniog  process  (Thomas  & 
Chess,  1977;  Rutter,  1974).    Are  basic  patterns  of  temperameatal 
org^alzat;lon  affected  by  acute  and  chronic  lllned^y  and.  If  so,  how? 
Available  evidence  (Thomas  &  Chess,  1977)  deriving  from  studies  of 
prematurely  bom  children,  children  with  cot^enital  rubella,  and  children  , 
with  m^^ld  mental  retardation,  does  not  suggest  that  thei^e  are  major  or 
systematic  differences  in  patterns  o£  temperamental  organization  in 
children  who  have  been  exi>osed  to  conditions  of  risk  of  damage  to^the 
central  nervous  system  or  who  have  sustained  an  actual  insult  to  the 
nervous  system  as  compared  with  children  v^ose  nervous  systaas  appear  . 
intact*    Thus  a  wide  range  of  temperamental  constellations  can  be  expected 
to  occur  In  children  yAio  have  dysfunctional  nervous  systems,  some  of 
which  may  be  of  a  nature  to  muke  adjustment  to  classroom  routines  and 
procedures  as  well*  as  the  assimilation  of  formal  learning  content  more 
difficult.    Children  with  such  taapef amental  attributes  as  irregularity, 
intensity  of  response,  withdrawal  reactions  to  new  situations,  slow 
adaptability^  and  negative  mood  are  likely  to  develop  behavioral 
disturbances  in  circumstances  v^en  there  is  a  lack  of  consonance  between 
the  child's  individual  characteristics  and  enviroimental  es^pectatipns  ' 
(Thomas,  Chess,  &  Birch,  1968).    Mentally  retarded  children  with  difficult 
temperamental  attributes  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  development  of 
b^avioral  disorder  in  response  to  environmental  demands  for  socialization 


The  Increased  vulnerability  of  children  with  both  overt  and* 
prestffiiptive  central  nervous  system  disorders  to  the  development  of  ^  ^ 
behavioral  disturbance  may.  well  reflect  a  generally  Increased  vulnerability^ 
'to  stress  that  maybe  ftirther  exacerbated  in  those  children  with  difficult 
temperamental  attributes.    If  the  child  has  a  specific  learning  disability 
tn  addition,  tfhe  likelihood  o£  the  development  of  maladaptive  patterns  in 
response*^  to  the  sjtress  of  school  failure  may  be  heightened*  Bowever^ 
,this  process  need  not  progress  to  the  stage  of  a  ftill^lown  psychiatric 
syndrome  for  there  to  be  an  impact  on  the  learning  process.    Some  cjjildren 
may  have  relatively  minor,  although  still  significant^  alterations  4,n  |he 
rhythmic ity  of  their  fxmctioning.    Although  all  children  have  good  and 
bad  days,  variability  in  performance  f rom  ^day  to  day  ioiay  be  more  conmn^n  % 
in  children  with  central  nervous  system  dysfunction.    In  Edition, 
although  the  organization  of  a  given  child^s  behavior  may  be  stable 
enough  to  insure  sRsboth  functioning  when  optimal  levels  of  environmental 
gupport^  are  available,  minimal  alterations  in  environmental  circumstances 
6r  Internal 'state  (©•g*,  in  association  with  Intercurrent  illness)  may 
bring  temporary  disorganization  and  a  consequent  negative  impact  on  the 
learning  process.  ^ 


Once  temperamental  style  has  become  stabilized  (and  most  children  do 
eventually  establish  regular  schedules,  are  adaptive,  aa§y  n^derately 


(Chess  &  Hassil^,  1970). 
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iatena©  and  generally  cheerful  in  routine  circumstances),  exposure  to  new 
situations  may  result  in  the  reemergence  of  original  and  more  difficult 
teaperaaental  attributes.     In  children  with  disordered  or  damaged  nervous 
systems,  novel  experiences  may  have  the  saae^ccmdequences,  with  Vhe 
exception  that  a  greater  range  of  minimal  environmental  alterations  may 
be  perceived  as  novel.    Thus  minor  modifications  in  routine,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  classroom,  or  brief  absences  from  school  as  a  consequence 
of  intercurrent  illness  or  vacation,  may  be  particularly  poorly  tolerated. 
Children  so  affected  nay  require  a  longer  period  of  "settling  in"  to 
reestablish  an<^  stabilize  usual  patterns  of  behavior  after  such  disruptions. 

Little  is  specifically  known  about  temperamental  organizafion  in 
children  with  noncentral  neicvous  system  relatel  chronic  illnesses, 
although  it  would,  seem  unlikely  that,  children  so  affected  would  differ  in 
significant  respects  fr«n  other  grcmjjs  of  children.     It'  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  however,  to  be  able  to  define  how 
some  of  the  ioqjact  of  chronic  illness  on  the  learning  process  ,  as  a 
•consequence  of- loss  bf~  learning  tin^,  withdrawal  of  interest  and  attention,^ 
preoccupation  with  somatic  complaints,  restlessness,  discouragement,  and 
loss  of  morale  and  self-esteem  Wy  be  either  exaggerated  or  mdnlmized  by 
tea^ramental  attributes.-   SclioWialter  (1977)  has  suggested  that  these 
reactions  ate  parti(;ularly  to  occur  in  conjunction  with  debilitating 

illness  during  adolescence.  ~  Perhaps  at  no  other  age  is  illness  as 
shameful  as  during  this  age  period  when  body  strength  and  looks  are  so 
tmporiint  for  self-esteem.    Bodily  illness  expeclally  lowers  adolescents' 

,    self-esteem  and  fjiac^s  tn  jeopardy  the  formation  of  a  positive  and 

productive  ego-ideal.     In  addition,  loss  of  self-esteem  may  foster  illness 

.   and  thus  contribute,  to  an  exacerbation  of  its  negative  consequences. 

Hpw  does  the  familial  and  broadjer  social  environment  affect  the  learning 
and  behavior  of  Che  physically  ill  child? 

The  ^hlld  with  a  physical  illness  does  not  grow  and  develop  in  a 
vacuum,  but  in  *n  environmei\t  defined  by  both  the  characteristics  of  his 
family  and  the  broader  aocial^attributes  of  the  world  around  him.  The 
characteristics  of  his  immediate  and  broader  environu^nts  have"  an  impact  , 
both  on  the  frequency  of  ocft»^rence  of  physical  lllneas  and  on  the 
consequences  of  ^Iness-f or  learning  and  behavior.    Rutter  and  his  - 
..colleagues^  (Rut tdr  et  al.,*l975^;  Berger_,et  al.,'^1975;  Rutter  et  'al., 
a975b)  have  demofistrated  that  specific  reading  retardation  and  psychiatric  . 
disturbances  are  twice  a«  comiK?n  ^la  ten-year-old  children  attending 
achool  In  the  city  of  London  than  ix^  childr^  of  thfe  same  age  living  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.    In  an  elegant^ series  of  analyses  they  were  able  to 
•show^that. wlt^jin  each-geographic  locals  social  disadvantage,  family 
discord,  ^nd  parental  psychlatritf-'disturbaSace,  as  well  as  such, 
characteri-stics  as  high  teacher  turno^r,*  ?^re  associated  with  an 
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lacreased  rate  of  disorder.    The  difference  h&cveen  the  tvo  areas  was 
explicable  In  terms  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence vof  adverse. 
circuostattCeSf  both  singly  anct'  in  combination,  in  the  city  of  London* 

These  relationships  may  modify  the  educational  and  behavioral      ^  ^ 
consequences  of  physical  illness  in  the  following  ways.     If  there  is  an  ^ 
increase  in  the  occurrence  of  physical  iHjaess  in  children  growing  and 
developing  in  more  disadvantaged  social  circular tances,  the  impact  of 
{  illness  would  directly  add  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  o£  both 
educational  and  psychiatric  handicap*    In  addition,  adverse  social  and 
familial  circumstances  may  function  to  further  exaggerate  the  negative 
impact  of  physical  illness  on  educatioxxal  progress  even  if  there  is  no 
increase  in  absolute  frequency*    Curiouslqr,  the  analysis  of  data  based  on 
global  measures  of  social  disadvantage  and  family  adversity  do  not  reveal 
that  these  fac^tors  interact  to  potentiate  the  negative  consequences^ of 
damage  to  the  nervous  system  for  learnilbg  and  behavior  (Seidel  et  al*, 
1975)*    Rutter  (1977)  has  sugges^tai  that  ttpe  absence  of  discernable 
interactive  effects. may  be  a  result  of  the  insensitivity  of  the  measures 
employed*    Alternatively,  it  is  possible  that  the  particular  behavioral 
characteristics  of  a  given  neurologicai^y- impair^  child  may  cause 
significant  people  in^  his  environment  to  behave  diffes^ently  toward  him 
than  toward  other  individuals*    This  difference  in  the  behavior  of. 
significant  others  may  serve  to  increase  the  ^iwunt  of  psychosocial 
stress  experienced  by  the  child*    thus  the  risk  of  school  failure  in  the 
neui^ologically-impaired  child  a^ay  be  further  increased  as  a  consequence 
of  ^heae  transactional  effects  rather  than  as  a  consequence  of  an  increase 
in  susceptibility  to  stress  per'  se*    Transactional  effects  may  becc^e 
particularly  j^mportant  if  the  general  level  of  so.cial  and  familial  stress  . 
is  high,  making  it  more  difficult  for , parents  and  other  family  members  to 
tolerate  even  mildly  deviant  behavior  (Rutter,  1974)*       similar  set  of 
relationships  may  v^ll  "^pply  in  relation  to  behavioral  patterns  that  may 
occur  in  some  children  who  have  presumptive,  as  opposed  to  overt, 
neurologic  disorders  or  other  forms  of  either  acute  or  chronic  Illness*   ^  * 

The  date  reviewed  serve  to  illuatrate  that  a  variety-^of  co'Aditions 
of  ill  health  may  place  th^  child  ^posed  to  them  at ''increased  risk  of 
school  failute  and/ or  underachievement*    These  conditions  spa^  the 
lifetime  of  the  cihild,  and  include  events  that  occurred  even  prior  to  his 
birth  as  well  as  hia  current  health  and  nutritional  status*    The  health 
history  of  his  mother  and  her  health  and  nutritional  status  during 
pregnancy  are  Systematically  related  to  prematurity  and  other  complications 
of  labor  and  delivery*    These  events  are  clearly  associated  with  an 
iocrsased  frequency  of  occurrence  of  both  overt  neurologic  disease  and 
disturbances  in  the  functional  organization  of  the  central  nervous 
systm*    Illnesses  sustained  prior  to  school  entrance  may  also  affect 
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later  school  performance.    The  most  striking  in  this  regard  is  severe  ' 
malnutrition, . but  frequent  or  prqlonged  hospitalizations  for  a  wide 
variety  of  other  reasons  al^o  incre^ase  the  risk  oE  later  school  failure.  , 
Subnutrition,  as  opposed  to  acute  malnutrition,  undoubtedly  plays  a  role 
both  in  regard  to  increased- susceptibility  to  infection  and  to  increased 
severity  of  illntoss  oace  contracted.     Flirthermore,  inadequate  nutrition 
predisposes  to  the  development , of  iron  deficiency  anemia  with  its  own 

'negative  consequences  for  school  achievement  and  behavior.  Current 
illnesses  involving  the  central  nervous  system  impose  an  addltiOnM- 

•  burden.    Although  the  risk  of  school  failure  in  association  with  noncentral 
nervous  system  related  illness  is  less,  it  is  sti^l  above  that  found  in 
healthy  children.         -  .  • 

Each  of  these  conditions,  as  weli  as  others  not  3|>ecif ically 
considered  heireln,  carry  a  differential 'level  of  risk  for  school  failure 
and  underachlevement.    In  all* circumstances,-  the  degree  of  risk  is 
modified  by  other,^aracteristics  of  the  child,  as  well  as  by  the 
environment  in  which  he  is  grow^  and  developing.    The  presence  of  overt. 
psy(;hiatric  disturbance  may  compbund,  educational  difficulties  as  may 
difficult  temperamental  attributes.    Alternatively^  the  negittlve 'impact 
of-  illness  on  school  performance  may  be  minimized  in  children  who  are  ^ 
temperamentally  easier  or  more  congenial.  •  Social/ circumstances  and 
features  of  familial  organization  may  al9o  sdn^e  to  either  augment  or 
minimize  the  association  between  ill  health^and  poor -school  performance. 

Studies  of  populations  or  groups  of  children  who  have  been  exposed 
CO  particular  adverse  condition^  can  establish  t;he  fact  of  increased 
risk.    Risk,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  certainty.    To  define  conditions 
which  place  a  child  at  increased  risl|  of  damage  to  the- nervous  system  is 
in  no  way  equivalent  to  defining  the  fact  of  damage.    Itoreover  even  in 
the  presence  of  disease  os  dysfunction,  of  the  nejrvous  system,  educational 
progress  Is  not  invariably  impaired.-    Even  if  fedbcational  and/or  behavioral 
xllf  flc^ri-ties  do  arise  in  physically  ill  childrenL  little*  or  no  specificity 
attaches  to  the  type  of  associated  impairment.    When  school  failure  does 
occur,  ips  management  is  influenced' by  the  type.df  cognitiite -impairment, 
as  well  as  by  the  characteristics  of  the  child  ac^  his  fam^ial  and  > 
broader -social  environment.    Tfee  presence  of  behavioml  and*emot.ionaI  • 
^disturbances  may  make  it  more  difficult  to  provide?  appropriate 
interventions.    Temperamental  attributes  and  features  of, cognitive  style 
contribute  both  to  behavioral  and  learning  individuality  and  must  be 
taken  into  accpunt  pr'escriptlvely.    Educat^.onal  prescriptions  oust  also 
be  based  upon  a  realistic  assessment  of  available  r^esoOrces  and  the 
capacity  of  both  family  and  school  to  utilize  them  appropriately.  A 
somewhat  less  than  optimal  intervention  that  can  be  carriedi  out  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a  plan  that,  although  ^ejhaps  more  desirable  in 
the  abstract,  cannot  be  effi^^tively  implementet 
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^/    Tljiis/the  careful  definition  of  the  •individual  characteristics^  of  a 
part icula^r  child  are'of  primary  Importance  in  the  formulation  of  an 
educational  prescription.    In  this  context  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to 
no'te  thdt  bidlogic  variation  within ^the  normal  range  may  also  bear  a 
relation  to  school  performance  and  behavior* 

^        ■  -  »  ' 

\j  Although  a  detailed  'examination  of  this  issue  is  outside  the  scope  - 
of  this  chapter,  the  following  brief  examples  will  serve  to  underscore 
the  Importance  of  am  apprecla'tlon  of  indivlduar  differences*  in  this  area 
as  Well.    Individual  differences  in  receptor  preferences  and  intersen&ory 
organizlition  may  underlie  the  development  of  particul^ar  learning  styles. 
Educatl-onal  pirogress  may  wll  be  faci^itate;^  by  the  identification  and 
definition  of  Individually  ^ucces^ful  approaches^  to  skill  and  knowledge 
acqaisitfAoa.'    It  has  long  been  recognized  thdt  a  single  mode  of  presentation 
is  not  eqtially  effective  for  all  children.    Knowledge  of  dl|ferences  in 
how  children  learn  can  lead  to  an  increase  in  th^  variety  of  teaching, 
strategies^  within  the  classroom  and  provide  a  basis  for  th.e  development 
of  Individually  appropr4ate~liabita  of  self-study.     Individual  'differences 
In  bidlogic  rhytl^is  may  be-  reflected  in  variations  in  attetition  and 
itxterei^st.    While  most  chlld?-enr  accomnK)da'te  to  the  usual  school  schedule 
vlthout  difficulty,  some  children  may  take  lo^er  to  wake  up  and  "get 
into"  the  day's  activities.    Others  may  be  at, their  best  during  the- 
morning  and  show  signs  of  considerable  fatiguQ  during  the  afternoon.  I^ 
is  possible  that ']'i4^sync rat Ic  p^terns  of  success  and  failure. may  be  . 
related  to  f-tihe  tlmln^^f  the^  presentation^  of  particular  subject,  matter 
during  the  school  day# 


What  are  the  implicatlonsVof  the  relationships  between  Jxealth 
status  and  educational  progress? 

From  the  point  of  viJ^b|  public  policy,-  the  Implications  of  the 
association  ^between  ill  he&lW  and  l^^ss  than  optimal  school  performance 
are  the  same  todijiy  as  they  were  o^/er  10  years  ago  .whem  Birch  (1968)  noted 
that  "unless  health  and  ?ducatloii  go  hand  in  hand  we  shall  fall  to  break 
th6  twin  curse  of  Ignorance  and  jpoverty.'*\   Improvement  in  the  life 
^circumstances  of  those  indiy^tttitals  within  society  who  are  at  greatest 
risk  of  ill  health  is  essentjtal.    Systematic  attention  to  the  Kealtft  afid 
nutrition  of  pregnant^  women, I  infants, ^  and  young  childx;en;  scheduled 
inmjunizitidns;  the  se^nsitive /monitoring  of^  early  developmental  progress;  ^ 
provision  for  the  prompt  and  effective  treatment  of  illness  as  it  occurs 
in  young  children;  and  discriminating  use  of  hospitalization  all  can 
contribute  to  improvement  in  the  health  status  of  children  prior  to 
school  entrance.:    Ip  addition,,  improvements  in  the  standard  of  living/ 
of  the  poor  in  the  form  of  better  housing,,  improved v employment  opportunities, 
Increased f Income,  adequate  provisions  far  "day  care  of  children  of  working 
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Bothers  can  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  the  famillaJL-  stresses  that  accompany 
social  adversity.  .       '*        ..  .   ■  .  *^ 

■  -  *       '.  , 

Health'dnd  developifiental  assessment  at  sc&ool' entrance  will  facilitate 
the  ld-en1tlfi<:ation  (if  it  has  not  occurred  prior  cp  this  time)  of  visual.  ' 
auditory,  and  dental  problems  that  require  treatment.    In  additiot*,- such 
examination  will  permit  the  identification  of  children  wttlv  devaioj^mental 
delays  or  deviations  that  may  impede  their  progress  (Bax.  1976),  or  minor 
physital  anomalies  that  may  be  associated  with  poor  performanee  (Rosenberg  & 
Weller.  1973).    Progress  of  all  children  in  the  ^rly  grades  needs  to  be 
monltared  closely  so  that  difficulties  or  delays  in  the  acquisition  of 
primary  skills  should  be  addressed  as  .soon  as  they  are  noted.    If  problems 
truly  reflect  a^maturapional  lag  that  will^pdnt'aneously  resolve  in  time 
no  harm  attaches  to  the  provision  of  an  lAvidually  designed  program  of 
instruction*    On  the  other  hand,  only  sysKatic  intervention  canr.insure 
adequate  academic  process  in  the  child  wh^is  destiny  to  develop  a 
specific  reading  disability.    The  design  of  specific  interventions  for 
the  child  who  falls  "to  progress  adequately  when  provided  with  thjusual 
instructional  qjpor-tunities  must  be  based  upon  the  assessment  of  each 
lndi\d.dual  child  s  pattern  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  'Ichere  is  little 
evidence  that  any  particular  approach  to  the  development  of  reading 
skills  offers  advantaps  over  apy  other  (Belmont  et''al.,  19.73). 

The  ordinary' classroom  teacher  wlll-and  should  be  responsible  for 
the  education  of  n»st  handicapped,  children.    However, 'the  classroom 
teacher  should  be  able  ^o  turn  to  educational  consultants  for  advice 
about  teaching  approaches  and  methods. 


.'The  availability  of  additional  specialized  Inst^-uction,  either  on 
an  individualized  or  on  a  small  group  baSis,.  in  resource  rooms  clc^eiy 
integrated  with  "on-going  classroom  work,  may  well  pro\?ide  children  with 
even  fairly  severe  educational  haadicapS  with  ao  opportunity  to  make  - 
adequate  progress  (Boder,  1973,  1976).    Although  there  is  some  evidence 
that  severely  crippled  children  develop  fewer  emotional  problems  and  make 
better  academic  progress  when  placed  in  special  plasSes  where  expectations 
dah  be  closely  tailored  to  capacity  (Seidel  at  al.,  1975),  in  most 
instances  special  classes  should  be  employed  only  when  these  other  > 
educational  measures  have  failed  and/or  when  the  severityof  symptoms  of 
behavioral  disturbance  impose  a  significant  degree  of  additional  stress 
on  the  child,  his  classmates,  ^and  his  teacher.  \ 

Overactive  children  may  pose  a  particular  puoblem  for  teachers. 
Most  children  of  this  type  can  tolerate  and  will  need  to  remain  in  a 
regular  classroom.     Such  simple  measures  as  placing  the  child  close  to  '  ■ 
the  teacher  and  away  from  distractions  may  be  helpful,    One-to-one  ' 
attention  through  the  use  of  teacher, aids  may  also  be  Useful.  The 
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introduction  of  regular  physical  activity »  both  for  the 'class  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  restless  youngster  in  particular,  in  Che  form  of  tasks  that 
require  gross  pi^sicai  activity  (passing  out  boolcs  and  paper,  running 
errands,  erasing  the  board)  may  also  be  important*    For  children  vith 
significant  learning  problems,  thorough  assessmeat  and  appropriate 
'  resiedlatipn  arct  also  indicated  (Cantmll,  1976b)  . 

* '  •     '    ■  ■  * 

Children  with  a  wide  range  of  behavioral  and  learning  problems 
respond  well  to  stimulants,  and  appropriate  medical  evaluation  is  indicated 
if  a,  satisfactory  response  to  environmental  manipulations  is  not  obtained 
(Sandberg,  Rutter,  &  Taylor,  1^78).    Wander  (1977,  1978)  has  recently 
reviewed  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  diets  free  of  food  additives 
{tha  so-<:alled  Feingold  diet)  and^has  concluded  that  although  global 
changes  in  behavior  can  be  detected  -easily  in  open  clinical  trials,  theip^ 
is  a  striking  reduction  in  discernable  effects  under  controlled  double-\ 
blind  condiltions.    Hore  careful  research  is  clearly  needed.    The  diet  J 
Itsalf  appears  to  be  nutritionally  sound  except  for^  the  need  fo*  vitamli^ 
C  supplementation^    There  is  most  probably  no  reason  1:0  urge  families  to 
discontinue  the  d^et  if  tfa«y  note  favorable  cliang^.    It  is,,  however, 
necessary  to  be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  child  may  require 
additional^  psychiatric  or  educational  int;erventlon.  ^ 
^  •  I  * 

^         fhe  common  practice  of  dcvelOfJing*  special  classes  for  specific 
diagnostic  and  administrative  categories  of  children  needs  to  be  carefully 
reassessed.    t!ie  lack  of  either  cognitive  ior  behavioral  specificity  tJhat 
attaches  to  disorders  of  the  central  nervqus  syst^  suggests  that 
homogeneous  classes  are  imlikely  to  occur  even  when  children  with  similar 
diagnoses  are  grouped  together  (Bortiier,  1979).    Special  classes  derive 
their  importance  primarily  because  a  reduced  census  provides  opportunities 
for  the  maximization  of  individualized  instruction.  . 

Although  class  size  is  not  significantly  related ^to  the  performance 
,  of  children  In  ordinary  schools  (Rutter,  1975b)  its  importance  for  the  • 
maintenance  of  teacher  o^rale  cannot  be  minimized.    There  is  good  evidence 
to  suggest  that,  in  schools  with  high  teacher  turnover  £;ates,  the 
educational  progress  of  children  is  impeded  CKutter,  1975b).  Consequently 
this  and  other  <B»asures  such  as  appropriate  administrative  support, 
easily  obtainable  consultation,  and  the  organization  of  classes  Chat 
avoids  overburdening  some  teachers  with  an  excess  of  *  troublesome  children 
are  important  features  of  the  organization  of  schools.    Moreover, ^  i^.  the 
orc^lnary  classroom  teacher  is,  as  is  appropriate,  expected  to  provide 
Instruction  for  children  with  chronic  physical  handicaps,  they  must  be 
specifically  Informed  about  the ^nature  of  the  handicaps,  the  nature  of 
the  treatment  prescribed,  and  the  possible  side"-ef f ects  of  medication. 
Close  liaison  between  the  school*  and  the  physician  responsible  for  the 
iMdical  management  of  the  child  needs  to.be  developed  and  maintained. 
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Appropriate  paychiatric  consultation  for  chirdren  with  emotional' and 
behavioral  problems  should  be  readily  available  and  easily  obtained. 
Psychiatric  assessment  must  include  the  evaluation  of  adjustment  to  and*^ 
progress  in  school,  and  plans  for  intervention  must  address  themselves  to 
pro^lents  In  these'  ar^s,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  more  indicative  of 
a  direct  reaction  to  familiai^ discord  or  intrapsychic  psychopathology. 
The  impact  of  treatment  on  school  learning  and  behavioY  needs  to  be 
frequently  assessed,  and  plans  and  procedures  modified  accordingly. 
Absences  from  school  for  elective  medical ^nterventloft  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  mechanisms  should  be  developed  for  ensuring  that  the  child  is' 
provided  with  opportunities  to  make  up  work  missed  as  a  consequence  of 
absence  for  any  reason. 

■  ■      ' '  ^  s  • 

Reduction  in  susceptibilty  to  intercurrent  infection  through  the 
maintenance  of  adequate -nutrition  ^nd  general  physical  fitness  is  also 
important  in  reducing  the  disorganizing  consequences  of  repeated  absence 
from  school.    The  problem  of  persuading  people  to  change  theis  habits  of 
food  pteferei^ce  and  preparation  Is  a  complex  one  that  has  been  sorely  ~" 
neglected.  (Warren,  1973).    Unfortunately,  most  approaches  to  nutrition 
education  tend  to  have  moralistic  and  punitive  overtones  that  substantially 
reduce- their  effectiveness.    Ways  of  helping  both  parents  and  children  t» 
eat  in  a  manner  that  ensures  adequate  nutritional • intake ,  while 
slmultanepusly  respecting  individual  variations  in  taste  and  rhythms  of 
hunger)  need  to  be  developed. 

<>  '  ■    '  _  ■  ■       '       ■  , 

111  health  impose^ a  burden  on  the  normal  unfolding  of  development.  • 
Some  children  may  carry  this  burden  lightly,  arid  few  if  any  ill  effects 
may  be  manifestly  visible.     For  others  the  burden  may  be  of  sufficient 
degree  to  interfere .with  the  organization  of  behavior  and  to  impede 
educational  progress.    Whether  or  riot  this  occurs  is  impossible  ta 
predict  with  Certainty.    Risk  rates  vary  in  a£;cordance  with  the  type  and 
severity  of  insult,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  other  attributes  of  the 
child  and  his  familial  and  broader  social  environments.    Little  specificity 
attaches  to  negative  consequences  when  they  do  occur.    Consequently,  ' 
plans  fotf  intervention  cannot  be  based  on  the  predetermined  assumption  of 
stereotyped  expectations  with  respect  to  either  cognitive  or  behavioral 
organization.    Only  the  careful  assessment  of  the  individual  strengths 
and  deficits  of  a  particular  child  can  provide  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  strategies  that  will  most  effectively  minimize  or  overcome 
educational  disabilities  that  may  occur  in  conjunction  with  physical 
Illness. 
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CHAPTER  U 
AfJE active  g^sponse  Teadancy 

Alexander  Thomas 


Identification  and  Definition  of  the. Category  * 

The  definition  and  con^eptttalization  of  the  psychological  phenota^na 
tero  Affect  are  still  subject"  to  much  disagreeo«nt.    Definitlona  for 
affect,  MBotion,  and  laobd  show  ouch  confusion         considerable  overlap 
(Owns'S  Maxiaen,  1979).    In  general,  the  tenas^Efect  and  feaotion  are- 
used  interchangeably  for  responses  of  relatively^-sfeort  duration,  whereas 
mood  Is  viewed  as,  "disposition  persisting  oyer  tia»"  (Owens  Sf' Maxraen , 
1979).    Defi^i^ifl|pK  of  affect  do  aaphasize  its  multiphasic  components, 
such  as  .1  ,  .  • 

.  .  .  .,  -  ' 

a)  ^he  production  of  a  specific  cofistellation  of  ' 
.    .       internal  physiological  andVor  cognitive  changes  . 

in  tHe  orgaaism;  b)  soae  concooltint  of  these  •  " 
changes  in  overt,  surface  expression  in  the 
individual;  c)  tjie  individual's  perception  of    .  '  . 

this  pattern ^of  changes;  and  d)  the  individual's  'ft 
personal  e3q>erience  or  interpretation  of  the"         >  ' 
.  '  perceived  changes (L^wis  &  Rosenblup,  1978,  p.  4) 

Beyond  the  is«lue  of  agraeaent  on  definition,  a  number'  of  developmental 
psychologists  haye  raised  the  question  as  tio- the  usefulness  of-  the  term 
affect  itself.    Thus,  ^gan  (1978)  takes  the  position  that  .  - 

•  ■       >  •. 

.since  the  category  affect  is  afo  btfoad,  it  may  '- 
have  outlived  its  usefulness.  '  Chaages  in  feeling 
state  are  such  a' basic  quality  of  human  existence,, 
as  are  interpretation,  storage,  and  4aanipulatiOn  of 
^information,  that  it  is  likely  that  the  use  of  kne  " 
,  term  to  cover  the  entire  domain  distoirts  nature's  '  ' 

plan.     (p.  33)  ' 
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Kagan  also  points  to  mk 

a  similarity  in  the  theoretical  status  of  the 
concepts  of'  affect  and  intelligence*     In  the  same  . 
spirit  in  which  some  psychologists  re^ct  the 
usefulness  of  a  concept  of  int;|slligence  because 
it  is  not  representative  of  any  unitary  process » 
£  we  suggest  that  the  concept  of  ea^tlqn  siay  be 

^    '%rtthou^  tmich  utility.  .  .  .  The  tens  emotion',  like 

the  concept  weather,  must  be  analyzed  if  it  is  to  ^ 
have  any  signing,    (p.  38)  ,  . 

/his  analysis,  Kagan  suggests,  should  involve  a  search  for  "coherences 
aoong  incentives,,  changes  in  state,  and  cognitive  and  Iwhavloral  reactions" 
(p.  34).    However,  he  oopliasizes  that  h^s  critical  ai^p«;gach  dofa  not  mean 
that  he  considers  the  phenosiitia  we  call  emotion  as  uniaiportant*  "Quite 
the  ot>|>o8ita;  these  events  must  be  represented  in  the  written  propositions 

>that  eve^ntually  will  describe  and  explain  hjaoan  behavior"  (p.  12). 

Th^fre  is  Smch  qMirit,ln  the  challenge,  posed  by  Sagan  and  others 
(Lindsley,  1957;  Duffy,  1962),  that  currents  concepts  of  affect,  lack 
explanatory  power.    Satisfactory  and  reliable  objective  aathoda  of  study 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

An  Ixupproprlately  siaall  asraiUit  of  ^ffori^P^ being' 
expended  in  ilXuailnating  the  nature  iMK>tl6nal 
and  BctivationaX  dev;elopment .  .  .  .  j\xat  as.tihpught 
and  cognition  were  deeo^d  unworthy  of  investigation  . 
by  many  child  psychologists  during" the  1940'8,  so 
eawtional  and  njotivatio^Al  development  becanie  un\|prthy 
of  investigetion  in  the  1960'8*     (Zigler,^ 1973,  p.  7). 

The  saste  .terms  are  applied  to  specif  icj__^^^a^^ia?'' Che  child,  adolescen 
and  adult— delight,  pleasure,  anger,  a^^^^ce,  fear,  and'so  forth^-«ven 
though  they-anwt  ,dlffar  aigniiic^toi«  skl-'alf  f  erent  developmental  "le'^els . 
Emotional  Ubellng  is  also  ty^itcal^-'^iobal,  and  individuals  are  categorized 
as  "hostil^"  **anxiou«;,'*  0|  ♦•haptpy,"  emotions  that  are  then  assumed  to 
characterlj^P^thelje  fijactioning  in  all' life  situations.  .  Yet  the  same 
IndivldVjaXJ^lps*  1»  angry  or  Swp^  in  one  setting  may  be  pleasant  or  calm 
in  a  4^i^^At  setting.    Irk  addition,  theories  and  research  studies  .all ,  too 
Q§t:mtt;''kmt^'^v:^  A  polaria5eJl*-€j^o8ltlon' of -affect  to  thougiitxLjdeti.  every  affect 
.r^  4' c5gn>Lt|v,e  component ,' and  every  idea  is  Influenced  by  emotional  factors 

E;9rt|mately;  our  tendency  has  been  to  separate 
l^ecSive  and  cognitive  domains  from, each  other. 
■  ..■y^-^,^^.,c^tmot  separate  the  two,  whether  for  study,  v 
■piMi^^h.a,  or  for  instrtiictional  purposes.  They 
ake  8&^i|^egraliy  related  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
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(NYLS).  subJecjEs,  tacludes  136  chiXd^ea  who  were  fallowed  from  Che  first-' 
few  u^pnths  of  life  and  who,  in  1978,  rahged  in  age  ftom,16  to  22  years. 
The  families  are  of  middle-  or  upper-middle  class  background  and  almos.t 
.ail  of  the  parente  were  bom  in  the  United  States.        r  .  " 

'      Four  other  samples  have  been  studied:     (a)  .95 .Puerto  Rican  children 
of  working-class  parents  hafe  been  followed  from 'the  age  of  two  or  three 
months;  (b).  t8  markedly  premature  chUdren  have  baea  followed  since 
birth,  primarily  by  Dr.  Margaret  Hertzig;  (c)  52  mildly  retarded  chUdren, 
Jged  five  to  11  years,  who  live  at  home,  have  been  followed  for  up  to  six 
years;  and  (d)  243  children  aged  U  to  13  years,  with  congenital  rubella, 
have  baati  followed  from  the  age -of  two  to  four  years.    In  recent  years,'  a 
number  of  other  workers  have  uhdertaken  studies  of  temperament,  of  which 
most  vjera  based  on  6ur  methodology  and  categories. 

Mm  .  * 

ART.  is  an  inferential  term,  with  its  specific  attriSiutes  and 
manifestations  derived  from  an  inductive  analysis  .of  .objective,  deatfriptive 
behavioral  data.    Aa.,such^  the  concept  of  ART  and  temperaa^nt  has  no 
etiological  implicationa^    However,  the  data  fr«a  a  number  of  recent 
studies  of  temperament  warrant  some  tentative  statements  as  to  etiology. 
As  detail'ed  in  our  recent  volume,  the 

>  ,  '  ■ 

review  of  the  available  data  suggests  an  appreci^ible, 

but  by  no  means  exclusive,  genetic  role  in  the 

determination  of  temperamental  individuality'  in  ^he 

young  infant.    Prenatal  or- perinatal  braia  damage 

doss  not  appear  to  influence  temperament  in  any  ■> 

striking  fashion.    The  data  also  indicate  that 

parental  attitudes  and  functioning,  as  shaped  by  the 

sex  of  the  child  or  special  concerns  for  a  premature 

infant,  at  the  very  DK>st  have  a  modest  etiological 

Influence  on  temperament.   .  .  .  sociocult'ural 

factors  appear  to  have  some  influence.  *  .  .  - 

Special  Idioayncratic  perinatal  characteristics  sudh 

as  chronic  anxiety  preceding  or  at  least  starting  in 

pregnancy  may  also, be  significant.     (Thomas  &  Chess,  ^ 

1977,  p.  152)  .  '  . 

Thomas  and  Chess  (1977,  Ch.  11)  cite  the^  tentative  conclusldns:  . 

(a)    In  a  study  of       same-sexed  iniai^  twins  by   .  |,: 
Torgersen  and  Kringlen  (1978)  in  Norway,' the  .''■•■^y'T, 
intra-pair  differences  for  each  temperamental  '  ' 

r     trait  in  the  monozygotic  twin  group  was 

significantly  less  than  in  the  dizygotic  groups, 

suggesting  a  strong  genetic  influence.  *  •  . 
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taXk. about  one  ia'depetideat  of  the  other  (Gordon,  '  • 

1975,  p-  11).  '       -  •  . 

^  f       ■         '  .    ,  ;■  ^..^ 

However,  with  all  their  llmi tuitions,  the  concepts  of  affefet  and 
emotion  reflect  an' extreotely  significant,  component  of  psychological 
functioning  (Izard,  1977) •    Until  substitute  categories  of  greater 
k  precision  and  explanatory  power  are\,deveioped,  we  will  , have  to  continue 
to  use  the  terms  affect  and  ex&otion* 

A      This  chjapter  is  not  concerned  with  the  issues  of  thie  overall 
conceptualization,  fimctlonal  significance,  and  oiethods  of  stu^^o^ 
affective- states •    Rather,  the  focus  is  on  the  phenpoenon  df  tft*  variability 
In  stylistic  affective -response  tendencies  from  one  individual  to  another* 
Follo%^ng*the  twdels  suggeated  by  Guilford  (1959)  and  Cattell  (1950), 
behavioral  phenomena  can  be  divided  into  the  what  (specific  content  and 
abilities),  the  why  (motivatl^na) ,  and, the  how  (style  or  temperameiatj  of 
behavior*    According ^o  the^e  models^  specific  emotional  states  or 
traits,  such,  as  interest,  j6;y,  anxiety,  and  depression,  are  one  aspect  of 

what  of  behavior.    Such  specific  emotions  are  also  influential  ii 
shaping  motivational  patterns,  the  why  of  behavior. 

Behavioral  style,  «or  temperament,  the  how  of  behavior,  can  be 
defined  phenomenplogicftlly  as  the  characteristic  tempo,  rhythmitity, 
ateptability,  energy  eslppenditure,  mood,  and  focus  of  attention,  independent 
of  the  content^  or  iBvel  of  any  specific  behavior.    ThUs,  a  group  of 
children  can  hav«  the  same  interest  in  their  school  program,  the  same  . 
enjoyment  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,*  and  the  same  motivation ^f or 
academic  achievement.    Yet' they' may  vary  significantly  in  their  first 
reaction  to  a  new  curriculum,  the  speed  of  their  adaptation  to,  a  change 
in  the  school' schedule,  the  ease  with  which  the^  can  ait  quietly  and 
concentrate  for  long  stretches*  and  the  quality  of  their  distractibillty 
and  persistence.    This  Identif ication  of  the  stylistic  or  temperamental 
aspect  of  af fect-*-the  Affective  Response  Tendency  (ART)~is  essential  for 
the  determination  of  when  and 'how  it  Influences  psychological  development. 
But  an  Individual's  ART  does  not  exist  in  isolation  from  affective  traits 
as  such,  or. from  motivational  patterns."    As  will  be  detailed  below^  all 
three  aspects  of  ^fect  are  always  involved  in  a  continuous  interactive 
process,  as  they  also  sismltaneously  inter^^ct  with  other  attributes  such 
as  cognitioTi  and  perception ,^  and  with  the  complex  of  environmental 
influences.    Th>i  final  behavioral  outcome  and  pattern  of  psychological 
functioning  at  any  developmntal  stage  will  at  all  times  reflect  this 
mutually  influential  interactive  process  (or  transaction,  the  term 
preferred  by  some).      *  a 

■ 

The  major  long-term  systematic  studies  of  temperament  have  been 
those  cbnducted  sli)ce  .195^  by  Chess,  Thomas,  and  their  colleagues.  The 
first  arid  most  int ens iv%ly  studied  groups  tHa  New  York  Longitudinal  Study 
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<b}     In  our  own  NYLS»  two  lafaats  o£  one  monozygotic 
twin  pair  were  adopted  at  birth  Into  separate 
famlltes  who  had  no  contact  vlth  each  other*  Both 
children  showed  strikingly  similar  temperamental 
traits,  suggesting  a  genetic  Influetice* 

(c)    In  a  separate  study  of  temperament.  Buss  and 
Plomin  (1973)  conclude  that  ''there  Is  good  evidence 
that  activity,  emotionality  and  sociability  have  a 
genetic  component;  the  evidence  for  the  Inheritance 
of  ImptULsivity  is  equivocal"  (p.  230) 


(d)  Carey,  Llpton,  and  Meyers  <1974)  studied  the 
ffact  of  pr^nancy  anxiety,  in  a  Sample  of  infanfs 

'separated  from  their  mothers  at  birth  and  plaaed 
with  in  adoptive  or  foster  motber*  Comparisons 
were  also  made  with  a  control  saaple  of  200  Infants 
living  with  their  bioflogicai*  parents*    There  was  a 
very  modest  relationship  of  pregnancy  anxiety  to  * 
temperaiMnt  i^ich  approached  statistical  slgnif icaticB* 

(e)  Same;?o££  and  Kelly  (Note  1)  studied  300  infants 
whose  mothers  had  been  evaluated  psychiatrically 
during  or egnancy*    The  Carey  questionnaire  was 
used  toirotaln  temperament  ratings  on  the  infants* 
The  infants  of  mothers  who  were  judged  to  be 
emotionally  disturbed  during  pr^nancy  w^re 
significantly  less  adaptable,  more  intense  and 
more  negative  in  swod  In  their  ttt^erament  ratings 
than  wer«  the  Infants  of  mothers  evaluated  a^s 
having  no  psyohiatric  disorder  during  pr^nancy* 

(f)  In  the  study  by  Torgirsen  and  Kringlen  (1978), 
temperamental  cl^ractdrism.c^  in  early  infancy 
were  also  compiared  with  prjbmaturity  and  pregnancy 
and  birth  cooipllcatlons*    Only  scattered  and 
essentially  insignificant  correlations  were  found* 

(g)  A  longitudinal  study  of  prematurely,  bom 
children  with  a  high  Incidence  of  neurological 
impairment  due  to  pre-*  and/or  perinatal  brala 
damage  (Hertzig,  1974)  compared  the  distribution 
of  tem^era^nt  scores  with  those  of  our  full-term 

*  intact  sample.    No  significant 

^ll^^'^^^*®  found. 
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(h)    leoperraant  scores  la  pur  NYLS  w&re  compared 
vlth  those  obtained  in  a  sample  of  32  children 
%       vlth  mental  retardation  (Chess  &  Hassibit  1970) 
and  of  243  children  ^th  congenital  riibelld  ' 
(Chesv,  ECom,  h  Fen^ndez^  1971).    No  significant  ' 
differences  vera  obtained* 

'    (1)    Sasaeroff  (Note  2)  studied  four  groups  of  26 
H^triers,  each  having  a  diagnosis  of  schizophrenia^ 
neurotic  depression,  personality  disorder,  or  no 
disorder <^    Prenatal  scores  on  maternal  anadety  and 
^titude  to  pregnancy  vere  also  available*  At 
four  months  of  age,  each  child's  temperamental 

.  rating— Kllfficult  versus  easy  child— was  obtained 
through  &he  Cajrey  questionnaire* .  Significant  ' 
correlations  wrfre  found  between  difficult 
temperasMpt  in  the  infant  and  prenatal  maternal 
anxiety,  poor  altitude  toward  pr^nancy,  black 
r^ce,  and  low  socioeconomic  ^atus«  Regression 

^analysis  showed^  that,  of  all  the  variables,  the 
mother's  prenatal  anxiety  score  had  tt^  highest 
correlation ^wfth  difficult  tesq^erament  in  ^he  j 
infant. 

(j)    Indir^t  evidence  about  the  influence  on  * 
\  temperament  of  pail^ental  attitudes- and  practices 
^        in  early  infancy  can  be  obtained  by  comparisons 
between  bdys  and  girls  and  among  infants  of! 
markedly  different  sociocultural  background •  It 
^  ^an  be  ext'^cted  that  parental  attij;*iads  and 
praptiaes  will  be  influenced  byf^  se^  of  the  r 
child  and  by  sociocultural  standards*    Only  modest 
differences  in  temperamental  scores  fer  boys  and 
girls  in  the  major  ^NYLS  were  found  fot  the  £irH 
^ve  years  of  life*    D^ffe^enc^  between  the  NYLS 
I  '        g^oup  and  the  wodcing-^lass  Puerto  Rican  sample 

w«Ve  also  not  dramatic  (Thomas  &  Chess,  1977). 

Our  hypothesis  isf  that  teoq^erament ,  ART,  and  cognitive  response 
tendency^-all  overlapping  and  interrelated  categories— reflect  patterns 
of  oeurophysiological  and/or  neurochemical  organdLzation.    These  patterns 
represent  the  characteristic  modes  of  response  of  the  huma^  brain  to 
.environmental  stimuli,  demands,  and  expectations^    The?  fact  that  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  individual  rl^sponse  styles  exists  may  very  well 
have  evolutionary  adaptive  significance*    Each  ^individual's  a£»fective  and 
cognitive  response  style  will  be  optimal  for  one  particular  constellation 
of  enviroorontal  demands  and  leds  so  for  other  envlrdnmental  constellations*^ 

,    ,      -       •'  •  'ICS 
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tn  the  comaunity  as  a  whole,  therefore,  there  vlll  be  Individuais  who  can 
respond  effectively,  no  matter  what  phe  specific  environmental- stlmall 
and  demands  may  be. 


The  existence  of  a  wide  range  of  variability  in  individual  response 
styles,  c^n  have  adaptive  value  for  the  group ,>Whafever  the  difficulty  it 
may  pose  for  specific  individual  mmbevB  ofc^Ehe  group.     It  is  of  interest' 
that  Bryan  Clarke  (1975).  the  biologist,  in  a  review  of  the  evldtnce.for  ' 
biological  diversity  in  living  apecfes,  conclud^  that 

most  natural  populations  of  plants  and  animals 

are  genetically  heterogeneous.    Moreover,  there 

la  strong  evidence  that  the  diversity  of  fornib         \  ' 

exists  because  natural  selection  favors  it, 

that  is,  because  the  variants  themselves  '   \  y 

affect  the  survival  and  reproduction  of  the  .  •N 

individuals  carrying  thea.     (p.  60) 

Clarke  then  generalized  that  "a  genetically  diverse  population  can  * 
better  exploit  its  environment"  (p.  .60),  and  that  the  observed  genetic 
polymorphism  in  humans  should  lead  u>|  fco  "ask  for  polymorphism  in  our' 
institutions  to  match  the  polyiDorphism  in  ourselves"  (p.  60).' 


Description  of  the  Nature  of  ART 

Nine  characteristics  of  teoperamentai  individuality  were  defined  in 
the  NYLS  by  a  content  .analysis  of  the  behavioral  protocols  for  the 
infancy  period  of  the  first  22  children  studied.    These  behavioral  data 
were  obtained  through  parent  interviews  conducted  at  three-month  intervals 
in  the  first  18  months  of  life,  then  at  intervals  of  six  months  until 
five  years  of  age,  then  yearly  until  seven  to  eight  years,  and  at  less 
^  frequent  intervals  thereafter. 

For  the  early  childhood  period,  as  a  primary  source  of  data  we 
utilized  detailed  parental  reports  of  the  child's  beKavlor  during 
daily  routines  and  in  special  circumstances.    This  Was  required  because 
of  the  need  for  information  on  the  young  child's  behavior  in  many  situations 
of  daily  living  as  well  as  .on  the  sequence  of  behavioral  responses  to  new 
situations  over  hours  and  even  days.    To  duplicate  such  data  l?y  direct 
observational  methods  w6uld  literally  require  an  observer  to  live  each 
family's  home  for  long  periods  of  tine.    At  older  age  levels,  as  the  . 
child  s  iunctioning  outside  the  home  increased.  It  became  possible  to  use 
other  methods  of  data  gathering  and  other  sources  of  informatlbn  In' 
addition  to  the  parents. 
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To  insure  accuracy  arid  troinpleteness  in  the  parents'  reports, 
emphasis  wis  put  on  descriptions 'of  events  and  behaviors  that  occurred 
clo^e  in  time  to  the  interview*    Moreover,  the  interview  protocols  a^ked 
for  descriptions  o£  concrete,  objective  behaviors  rather  than  Judgc^nts 
of  complex  tjiotives  and  other  subject ivei  states,  in  order  to  minimize 
parental  distortions  and  def ensiveness*    At  later  stages  o£  the. study, 
similar  descriptions  were  requested  from  teachers  or  other  informants  who 
wer^  intervie^fed,  from  staff  membersi  who  made  direct  .observatidns  in 
school  situatiofl^,  and  during  standard  psychological  testing  procedures. 
The  v^idity  of  parental  reports  obtained  In  this  manner  was  confirmed  by 
comparison  with  the  description  of  the  child's  behavior  done  by  two 
trained  observers  in  th§  home  in  18  cases  (ThQmas,  Birch,  Chess,  Hertzig, 
&  Kom,  1963).    the  accuracy  of  parental  descriptive  and  objective 
reports  of  their  infants'  behaivio'r  has  been  confirmed  in  other  research 
studies  (Co^tello,  1975;  Dunn,  Note  3)«- 

The  ubiquity  of  the  tiine  characteristics  of  temperament  with 
significant  individual  variability  in  the  expression  of  each  category  has 
been  determined  for  all  the  children  of  the  NYLS  at  different  age*^$rlods; 
for  the  participants  in  bur  other  research  samples;,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  studies  by  .rfther  workers  in  this  country  and  abroad* 

The  affective  component  of  the  specific  temperamental  traits^  i.e., 
the  Affective  Response  Tendency  (ART),  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Temperan^ntal  characteristics  that  are  directly 
and  specifically  afflictive  in  character; 

2.  Temperament^  'cHaracerlstics  t^at  are  not 
affective  ast  such,  but  do  Influence  affect 
directly;  ^nd 

3.  Tempera^ntal  characteristics  that  are  not 
included  in  1  or  2  above,  but  that  influence  . 
ART  in  some  circumstances.  .  l  ■ 

Each  temperamental  category  has  been  scored  6n  a  3-point  scale~hlgh, 
medium  or  variable,  and  low.    Recent  work ^wlth  questionnaire  development 
has  used  a  7**-point  scale  (see  later  section  on  differentiations).  The 
specific  temperaiMntal  characteristics  listed  above,  and  their  definitions 
are  described  below* 

Direct  Affective  Categories 

Approach  or  withdrawals     the  nature  of  the  i^itia^  response  to 
a  new  stimulus,  new  situation,  or  new  person.    Approach  responses 
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are  positive,  displayed  by  ©motional  expression  and/or  twtor  activity.  . 
Withdrawal  responses  are  aqgative,  displayed  by  emotional  expres^on 
and/or  motor  activity* 

Quality  of  mood:     the  amount  of  pleasant.  Joyful,  and  frie^ndiy  ' 
behavior,  as  contrasted  vith  unpleasant,  crying,  and  unfriendly  behavior, 
and  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  expression.  ^ 

Intensity  of  reaction;     the  energy  level  of  affective  response, 
irrespective  of  its  quality  or  direction. 

r  ■  *  'I 

Categories  That  Influence  Affect  Directly  * 

Activity  level:     the  amount  ^nd  level  ofc  the  motor  component  in  a 
child's, functioning.    The  degree  of  liveliness  of  movement  influences  the 
child-environment  in  many  ways  that  have  enKJtlonal  components  (degree  and 
kind  of  reaction  from  other  people,  nature  of  involvement  with  pleasu:?able 
activitiey^  and  so  forth). 

Adaptability;     the  ease  with  whl,ch  behavior  la  taodified  In'desired 
directions.     Ease  of  adaptability  leads  to  positive  mood  responses  So 
mahy  situations  with  iaitial  negative  moods. 

Sensory  threshold:    the  intensity  level  of  stimulation  necessary  to 
evoke  ^  discernable  response,  irrespective  of  the  Specific  form  that  the 
response  may  take,  or  the  sensory  iMdality  affected.*"   The  response  to  the 
^stimulds,  once  evoked^  often  has  a  definite  affective  component. 


Categories  That  Influence  Affect  Indirectly 


Pi  atractibility:     t^he  effectiveness  of  extraneous  environmental . 


stimuli^ in  interfering  with  or  in  altering  the  direction  of  the  ongoing 
behavior.     Such  changes  in  behavior  or  the  responses  of  others  to  such 
changes  jmiry  influence  ^fect  directly  or  indirectly. 

Attention  span  and  persistence;     two  related  categories.  Attention 
span  conhems"^ the  letjigdh  of  time  a  particular  activity  is  pursued. 
Persistence  refers  to  i|he  continuation  of  an  activity  in  the  face  of 
obstaclea  to  the  maintenance  of  the  activity  direction. 

The  betsistent  child  with  long  attention  span  who  succeeds  in  a 
di^fficulti activity  will  have  a  positive  affective  response.  Interference 
with  8uc1\  iperaistent  aik^^ity  may  cause  intense  affective  reactionsi^of 
frustration.    Opposite  reactions  will  be  true,  in  general,  of  the  child 
with  low  persistence  and  short  attention  span. 
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The  ainch  lUttperaaeatal  trajt-'^egree  of  ghvthmlclty  of  biological 
functions  (sleep--waka  cycle,  hunger  periodlclcy,  regularitiy  of  bowel 
eliialnation)— does  not  show  a  clear  relationship  to  affect*  Rhythmlclty 
might  be  conceptualised  as  the  expression  of  ease  of  habltuatioUy  which 
could  be  related  to  ease  in  the  development  gf  a  consistent  paptern  of 
eittotional  response.    The  available  , data  are  insufficient  to  test  this 
hypothesis*^ 

Three  temperaa^ntal  constellations  of  functional  significance 
have  been,  defined  In  normal  childten  by"  qualitative  analysis  of  the  data 
and  by  factor  analytic  tech^niques.    All  three  have  significant  ART 
components*  ^  ^ 

The  Easy  Child* ^characterized  by  rhythmlcity  (regularity)  ^f 
biological  function^,  positive  approach  to  new  stimuli,  high/ adaptability 
to  change V  and  mild  or  moderately  intense  mood  that  is  predominantly 
positive*.  These  constitute  approximately  40Z  of  the  NYLS  sample. 

.  The  Difficult  Child  -  characterized  by  arhythmicity  (irregularity^ 
of  biological  functions,  negative  wlthdrawa4.  responses  to  new  stimuli^ 
slow  adaptability  to  change.    These  constitute  approximately  lOZ  of  the 
NYLS  sampl^'# 

The  Slo^To-^^armrgn  Child  -  characterised  b^n'egative  responses 
of  mild  intensity  to  new  stimuli  with  slow  ada^trability .    These  constitute 
approximately  15Z  of  the  N7LS  sample.  ' 

As  caq  be  seen  from  the  above  percentllges,  not  all  children  fit  into 
one  of  these  three  temperamental  groups.    This  results  from  the  varying 
4nd  different  combinations  of  temper"^;^ntal  traits  that  are  manifested 
by  individual  children.    Also>  among  children  who  do  fit  one  of  these  v 
three  patterns^  there  is  a  wide  range  in  degree  of  manifestation.  Somtat 
are  extras^ly  easy  children  in  all  ditxxationa;  others  are  relatively  so 
or  not  always  so.    A  few  children  are  extr^ely  difficult  with  all  new 
situations  and  demands;  others  show  only  some  of  these  characteristics 
and  relatively  mildly.    For  some  children  it  is  highly  predictable 
that  they  will  warm  up  slowly  in  any  new  situation;  others  warm  up 
slowly  with  -certain  types  of  new  stimuli  or  demands ,  but  warm  up  quickly 
in  others. 


The  various  temperamentjal  constell^^ons  kll  represent  variations 
within  normal  limits.    Any  child  mgy^e  easy*  difficult,  or  slow--to^arm-up 
temperamentally,  have  a  high  of ^Tow  activity-  level,ynlgh  distractibllity 
and  low  persistence  or  the  opposite,  or  any  oth&r  yrelatively  extreme 
rating  score  in  a  sampi^ipf  children  for  a  specific  temperamental  attribute 
However,  such  an ^m^^&e^  €B.tlLn%  is  not  a  criterion  of  psychopathology ,  but 
rather  an  indication  gf  the  wide  range  of*l5ehavioral^  styles  exhibited  by 
normal  children. 
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.  •       History  of  Conceptualization  of  the  Category 

The  concept  of  temperament  and  ART  tnust  be  clearly  and  carefully 
distinguished  from  earlier  theories  of  statipi  fixed  constitutional 
typologies.    la  these  latter  formulations — prevalent  not  only  in  previous 
centuries  ^ut  well  into  the  1900's  in  a  more  sophisticated  form  (Sheldon 
&  Stevens,  1942)— psychological  development  was  conceived  as  the!  mere 
unfolding  and  elaboration  of  fixetf*  characteristics  already  presejnt  in  the 
new~borti  infant.    The  infant  was  viewad  as  a  homufculus .  contaifiing  the 
attributes  of  th^  adult  in  miniature,  and  the  developmental  process 

'essentially  achieved  the  evolution  of  thfse  characteristics  to  adult  size 
and  maturity.    Psychological  growth  was  a  qualitative  predetermined 
process,  not'Ojie  of  qualitative  change  dependent  on  the  contiouotigly 

1  evolving  Interaction  of  organism  and  environment.    Thus,  all  kinds  of 
normal  persohnallty  attributes,  as  well  as  complex  patterns  pf  deviant 
behavior,  such  as  criminality,  psychopathology,  and  psychoses,  wdre 
considered  as  already  present  in  the  new-%orn  infant  and  only  raqliired 
quantitative  grswth  to  becoa»  evident.    This  constitutionalist  thesis  was 
expressed  in  popular  folklore  by  such  labels  as  "ttie  bad  seed,"  and  in 
presumably  more  sophisticated  professional  circles  by  such  terms  as 
"triminality,"  "constitutional  psychopath,"  "constitutional  inferior," 
and  ^'psychoneurotic  diathesis." 

Gradually,  the  mechanical  conafcikftibnalist 'views  lost  favor, 
largely  through  the  findings^  of  Freud  and  Pavlov  on  the  importance 
of  environmental  influences 'in* -producing  individual  differences  in 
both  normal  and  deviant  psychological  development.''  There  were,  howeVer, 
scattered  comments  and  reports  suggesti'ng /that  individuality  in  suotional 
and  social  patterning  might  be  ^related  tolintrinsic  responsive  tendencies. 
Thus,  Freifd  ( 1937/1964)' asserted  that  "each  ego  is.  endowed  from  the  first 
with  individual/dlspoflitions  and  trends"  (pV^O)  ^Pioneer  workers  in 
child  development,  such  as  Gesell  and, Ames  '(l55H_^d  Shirley  (1931, 
1-933),  have  reported  significant  behavioral  differences  in  samples  of 
young  infants.  ,  However,  neither  these  workers  ^nor  their  folloirers 
_       pursued. any  systematic  studies  of  the  significance  such  characteristics  * 
might  have  on  the  deyalopmental  course  of  individual  children. 

i'rom  the  1920's  to  the  1950's  a  number  >of  studies  did  appear  that 
reported  findings  of  individual  differences  in  infants  and  young  children 
in  specific,  discrete  areas  of  functioning.    These  included  motility  ' 
(Fries  i-Woolf,  1953),  perceptual  responses  (Bergman  &  Esc'alona,  1949),  ) 
y     sleeping"  and  feeding  patterns  CEscalona,  1953),  drive  endowment  (Alpert, 
Neubafeer^  &^Weil,   1956),^  quality  and  intensity  of  emotional  tone  (Meili, 
1959).  social -responsiveness  (Gesell  &  Alaes,  1937),  autonomic  re^sponse 
patterns  (Bridger  Tlteise^  1959;  Grossman  &  Greenbesrgi  1957;  Richnwnd  & 
Luatman,  1955),  biochemical  individuality  if  (Mir  sky,  1953;  Williams,  1956), 
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and  eldctro6Qcephalograp|hlc  patterns  (Walter,  1953)*    There  were 
no  iong-^tenn  studies  of  the  Influence  of  these  early  life  characteristics 
and',  the  coxit^e  of  psychological  development.    With  a  different  research 
orieatatlori,  Pavlov  and  his  students  <1927)  classified  dif f^erent -dervous 
systeots  according  to  the  balance  between  excitatioh  and  inhibition,  and 
att€ffiipted  to  explain  features  of  both  normal  and  abnomaj.  behavior  states 
on  this  basis*    However,  these  explanations  were  speculative  and  lacked 
human  and  clinical  confirmatory  d^ta*  ^ 

These  early  studies  did  call  attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  ^ 
individuality  in  the  response  tendencies  of  even  very  young  infants, 
tendencies  that  appeared  primarily  inborn  rather  than  determined  by 
postnatal  etivlr omental  influences.    In  contrast  to  earlier 
constitutionalist  formulations,  these  inherent  organismlc  tendencies  were* 
viewed  as  factors  influencing  the  child^s  response  to  the  environment  and 
not  as  anlages  of  specific  psychological  patterns*    However,  the  individual 
studi^^  tended  to  be^  narrow  in  focus,  fragmented  in  thetr  consideration 
of  the  dynamics  of  psychological  development,  and  lacking  la  the  long-term 
longitudinal  follo%^-up  necessary  to  establish  the  functional  significance 
pt  the  specific  response  tendency  attributes  under  stv^y.  Furthermore, 
systematic  r^earch  into  such  inborn  organismic  characterlstlcB  would 
have  had  to  battle,  environmentalist  Ideology,  which  had  become  dominant 
by  the  1940'' s  and  1950's  and  which  assaxted  a  one-to-onje  correlation 
between  behavioral  individuality  and  enf^ironrontal  factors^ 

The  predominant  position  established  by  the  exclusively 
environmentalist  view  of  psychological  development  can  be  attributed  in 
the  main  to  two  currents:^    (a)  a  rejection  of  the  static,  mechanistic 
beliefs  of  past  cei^fcuries  thdt  conceived  development  as  the  mere  unfolding 
and  elaboration  of  fixed  characteristics  already  present^  in^  the  new-bortji 
Infaat,  and  (b)  the  progressive  accumulation  of  research  and  clinical ^ 
data  indicating  that  the  child^s  environment — his  condition  of  life, 
relationships  with    parents  and  other  family  members,  and  the  extraf amilial 
soclocultural  setting-*<*has  a  profound  Influence  in  shaping  physical  and 
psychological  development*    With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the 
psychoanalytic  movement  was  especially  influential.    Freudian  theory 
centers  on  the  concept  of  a  fixed  and  pr^etetmined  evolution  of  /a 
hypothetical  instinctual  drive  for  pleasure,  the  libido*  Individual 
variation  in  the  progressive  c^vement  of  the  young  child  from  one  llbldlnal 
stage  to  another,  however,  is  conceptualized  as  prlioarily  caused  by  the 
Irlfluenca  of  parental  and  sibling  relationships  to  the  child*     In  essence, 
this  represents  an  environmentalist  view,  which  has  been  reinforced  by 
Che  neo-Freudian  cultural  psychoanalytic  group,  with  its  emphasis  on  cfhe 
impprtance  of  social  and  cultural  as  ^11  as  Intraf amillal  influences. 

* 

Psychoanalytic  theory  waitf  also  primarily  concerned  with  the  motivational 
aspects  of  behavior ,^ even  though  it  was  presented  as  a  general  theory.  « 
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(The  recent  psychoanalytic  fonaulatioos  of  autonomous  ego  functions 
r%resent,  in  a  sense,  a  belated  recognition  of  this  deficiency  in  the. 
theory.)    With  a"  notivational  bias,  the  behavioral  manifestations  of 
temperament  as  response  tendency  can  be  reinterpreted  and  redeflqed.  The 
child  with  slow  adaptation  Co  any  new  situation  becomes  an  anxious. 
Insecure  youngster  with  defensive  withdrawal.    The  slowly  nsiving,.  mildly, 
expressive  school  child  is  labeled  as  having  inferior  ijjtelligence. 
Temperamental  characteristics  that  are  inconvenient  to  the  parent  or  - 
teacher  or  deviant  from  the  'average  are  interpcieted  by  them — and  by 
the  professional  mental  health  worker— as  the  result  of  undesirahle 
Intrapsychic  motivations  in  the  child.    The  behavior  is,  in  effect,  made, 
to  fit  a  Procrustean  4>ed  of  nwtivations. 

When  the  NYLS  was  launched  in  1956  as  the  first  systematic  and 
comprehensive  study  of  temperament  and  its  functional  significance  for 
psychological  developiaent,  there  were  Impressionist  convictions  prevalent 
among  mothers,  baby  nurses,  aad  pediatricians,  that  iafants  were  behavlorally 
different  even  at  birth.    Fragiaented,  limited  studies  had  been  reported 
in  the  professional  literature.    But  no  body  of  knowledge  exls,ted  as  to 
the  range  of  such  differences,  the  criteria  for  categorizing  individual-  ( 
temperamental  traits,  the  methods  for  obtaining  data  aind  rating  such 
characteristics,  or  the  role  played  by  specific  environmental  traits. 
And  the  assunrption  prevalent  among  most  research  workers  and  clitticians 
that  the  roots  of  individuality  lay  in  environmental  differences  created 
a  climate  most  discdur aging  to  the  exploration  of  organismically  determined 
individual  differences.  '  ,  •  ' 

I  - 

Propositional  laventory 

Increasingly  in  recent  years,  the  one-sided  environmentalist  view  of 
a  generation  ago  has  been  recognized  as  an  inadequate  conceptual  framework 
for  understanding  normal  and  deviant  psychological  development.  This 
trend  in  no  way  reflects  a  'belittlei^nt  of  the,  prof  oundly  significant 
role  of  environmental  influences— parents,  other  family  members,  peer 
groups,  school,  social  values,  cultural  norms,  and  so  forth.     In  fact, 
recent  research  studies  have  demonstrated  tha^  ubiquity ' and  complexity  of 
such  environmental  influenees  to  an  extent  n6t  appreci^ited  30  years  ago. 
However,  there  has  alst)  been  an  impressive  fiocuntentatlbn  of  the  inadequacy 
of  explanations  of  individuality  in  psycho Ibgical  development  based  on 
environmental  factors  alone  (Beiser,  1964;  Schaffer  &  Emerson,  1964; 
Thomas  &  Chess,   1577).  1  The  idea  that' eai4v  experience  is  all-tmportant 
for  subsequent  development— a  formulation  b\ttressed  by  psychoanalytic* 
theory,  6arly  studies  of  maternal  deprivatiod,  and  the  ethological 
concepts  of  "imprinting"  and  "critical  periods"— his  also  been  increasingly 
challenged  (Kagan  &  iClein,  1973;  Saxaeroff,   1975;  ScWfer,  1977). 
Rather,  it  woiSld  appear  thjaK*'eagtv--4<tarning  l-n->^4H^>j? ,  ig  of  no  irore  - 
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consequence,  than  learning  at  any  other  stage  of  4evelopment,  and  tfi^lt 
repeated  re info rcenent  through  subsequent  age~periods  is  required  for 
such  early  experience  to  result  in  long-term  effects  (A.  B.  D.  Clarke, 
1968).  '  ! 

Concurrent  with  this  Ancre^^ing  '^challenge  to  unidimenslonal 
environmentalist  views  has  been  a  growing  appreclBtiodl  of  tHe  active  role 
played  by  tlje  c*hlld,  from  birth  onward,  in  influencing* the  dynamics  of 
th6  child--envlronoent  interactional  process.    The  studies  of  temperament 
have,'  of  course,  emphasized  this  issue.    In  addition,  other  recent  1 
research  on  the  infancy  period  has  dramatically  documented  the  actiV^ ' 
participation  of  the  infant,  even  In  the  new-bom  state,  in  the  dynamic 
of  child-environmt^nt  interaction*    The  young  baby's  perceptual,  behavioral 
and  cognitive  capacities  are  developed  to  an/ extent  not  Imagined  by 
students  of  development  even  ten  years  ago^  (Kagan,'  1971;  Bower,  1974% 
me  new-bom  lnfant*'nat  only  responds  actively  to  stimulation  from  the 
mot^he^  but  liiltiates  communication  with  vocalization^,  facial  expressions, 
and  bcjidy  movements.    Sutter  (1975)  summarizes  this  research:  / 

*  •  .  '  *.  ' 

First,  it  is  evident  that,  although  limited  in 
many' ways,  the  young  infant  has  a  surprislAgly* 
sophisticated  response  *to  his  environment  and 
V  quite  substantial  learning  skills.^  Second, 
these  skilds  and  capacities  have^  a  marked 
»  influence  on  the  process  of  parisat-child 

interaction*    In  many  instances,  it  is  the  baby 
;  who  shows  initiative  and  thetparent 

responds,  by  following.  '\Thira>-<^en  in  the  . 
early  months  of  lifie  therta^ra  striking  ^ 
eemperau^G^al  differences  b^tiQf^  infants  whicfi 
I  influence  both  their  responses  to  the  environment  ^--^ 
and  also  how  other  people  react  to  them.     (p.  208)'  ^  .  \' 

Along  the  same  lli^e,  the  Clarkes,  in  their/ recent  extensive  review  | 
of  th&  literature  on  early  experlente  and  Its  *^lgnif Icance  (A.  M.  Clarke 
&  A.  B.  D.  Clarke,  1976)  conclude  that  although:* 

there  is  at  the  present  time  no  clearl/''  y  .  \  " 

formulated  model  of  child  development,  nor, 
-as  we  see  it,  has  empirical  research  adduced 
sufficiently  ,t^,  build  one,  there*  Is  a  gt-owlng 
consenaup  that  ultimately  such  a  t;pu>dei  must  , 
take  aclfbunt  of  discontinuities  aa  w^ll  as       '  ^  . 

continuities,  the  child  as  an  active  agent  in 
social  transactions and  the  potentiality  for 
modification  of  behavior  paC terns  within  the  '  v  • 

limi^p^ai^e^^by  constitutional  factors,     (p.  269?  ' 
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current  climate  in' developmental  theory  and  research  stand/ 
.  in  dramatic  contrast  Co  the  dominattt  ideas  and- f onaul^ittons  of  20^  30 
year?  agp^Mith  this  change  ha^  comeia  butgepning  temiierament 
research  in  a  auober  of  centers       this  country  and  abroad.  ■  Most  of 
the.  studies  hkve  utilized  the  categories  and  criteria  of  the  NYL^. 
•The  major  reports  published  thad  far  are  discussed  *in  the  vairious 
\    Sjectlons  of  this  chapter.    A  number*      other  studies  axe  currently  In 
'  J^pSr^sa , •  inicluding      tifeta^^d*^  f  ol,aow-ug  of  '.the  NYLS^sample .    One . of 
^^l^ft  studies  in  progress  is  o£  special^  interest,,  slqce  it  includes  C 
-   -data  oo  over  tso  thoaaah^  chilxlren  born  dur^'ing  one  .fcaloodar  year  in 
; Helsinki,  Finland  (Hutte^neti,  Noti  4).    A  major  focus  of  this  pcoject 
,  is  the  determination  of  parrrelatlOftB  betwe^  prendtal  events  and 
^  ,v  tempei;ament  in  the  inf  ancy  jjer^tod*-.'' 

'     •     An  independent  study  o£  tieiBperament  wa/  recently-  reported  by  Buss 

rf  Ploi9ln.  (1975).    They  defined  |our  categories  of  temperament— activity , 
^  otionallty,  sociability,  and  .implJtsivlty— t4irough  the  use  of  a  2t)-item 
questionnaire,  five  items  for  each' category.  ^ Their  questionnaire  was- ' 
'given  ?o|jhe  mothers  of  138  pairs  of  s^e-sexed  tW.n«^who  rated  feoth 
twins,    jrha  average  ag^e  of  the  twins  *was  55  months,  and  their  age"  range 
was. one  to  nine  yea^ps.  ^  TJie  families  were  .predomir>antly  of  i^ite  middle- 
class  background.    Comparison  of  the  intr^palr  aifference  between  the 
mono-  and  dizyg&tic  twin  pairs  (81  vetsus.  57  pairs)  led  th^fe  authors  to 
, conclude  that  "There  is  good  evidence  that  activity,  emotionality,  a«id 
.  sociability  liave  a  genetic  compon^t;  the  evidence  for  the  inheritanca^ 
of  impulsivity  Is  equivocal"  (p.  23(J5v.  .  W 


Btiss,  and  Plomio^'a,  (1975)  categbJiea  of  activity,  emotionality.  anV 
sociability  appear  to  be  contained W thin  the  NYLS  traits  of  activity 
•ley^l,  Ineensity  and  iiuaiity  of  mpodi  ^d,approach-wlthtirawal  #nd  , 
adaptability.    The  category  of  impulsjbs(j[^y  appears  unrelated  Specifically 
to  any  o^  our  nlixe  ta^jegorles.    More  recently  Rowe' and  Plomln  (1977) 
constructed  a'new  factsr  analytic  scale  of  tepresentativfe  items  'from  both 
f:    the  NYLS  protocols  and  tHe  Buss  and  Plomln  ybcale  ^r  the  early  childhood 
jBaH.-  Six  factors'  ^rged:  ,  sociabiiiy rfTOtionaliay ,  ac^lvfty,  attention 

'^span-persistence,  reactions  to 'food,' an4  sptoabilitK    TSs  Colorado  . 
Childhood  Xemperamfent  I^veijtory,'      que&ti^aire 'bas6d  on  these  factors, 
gives  promise, of  >eing  a.  tsdef ul'  Instrument  for  temperament  studies. 

Graham,  Sutter',  and  George  (1973),. in  a  study  of  Btltish  chd:drei> 
three  to  eight  years  ofv^age,  confimiBd  a  number  of  the  NYLS  findings  on 
temperament  and  added  another  charac-teristic,  which  they  labeled  '  *' 
^  "fastidiousness."    The  ,|dentJ*icatlon  of  this  trait  in  additional  , samples 
en^lor^tiion  of  its  fl&ctlonal*  slgnif Ipance  remain  to  be  ddh&. 
G^^i^  and  his  coworkers-  (GajpSide,'  Birch\  ^cott,  Chambersjl  Kolvin, 
,Tv^le,  &  Barker,  1975)  deveiopec^  J9-i'te!n  temperamental  inv^to'ry 
based  on  the  approfidi  of  the  NYLS  and'  Chat  of  Graham  and^ls  associates.  » 
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The  Inventory  was ^uaed  %o  gather  temperament  data  oft  209  school  children. 
Factor  aaaly^isk yielded  four  meaningful  components.:     (a)  Withdrawal,  poor 
adaptation,  dependence;  (b)  ^lgh  activity,  intensity ,  dlstractlbility ; 
(c)  Moodiness,  sulkiness;  and  *Cd)  Irregularity.    Tentative  norma  have 
been  established'  for  these  d;lmervsions*  \ 

It  can  be  expected  tl^at- future  Investigators  will  Identify  additional 
categories  and  constellatloas  o^  Affective  Response  Tendency.     It  Is 
possible  that  refinement  of  data  gathering  and  data  analysis  methods  may 
also  lead  to  tw^dif ications  in  the  definitions  and  criteria  of  the  presently 
estatil^tied*  categories  and  constellations. 
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As  ^indicated  ^rll/Sf^,.';ART  or"  temperament  reflects  the  style  or  the 
^ov  of  behavior,  an3\^tjjthe  content  and  abilitiea^or  the  what,  nor  the* 
motivations  or ,  the  wJijS^  behavior .    As  such,  temperament  is  only  one 
attribute,  albeit  an  ^impoV^ant  one,  of  the  organism.    Temperament  must 
always  be  consldeired  Cn  tM  content  of  its  internal  relations  with 
abilities  .and ^nwtiv^s,  ay  in  the  content  of  its  external  relations  with 
envi/oooiental  opportunltiv^  and  stresses.    The  ijateractive  process  * 
produces  certain  cqnsec^ue^es  in  ben'aviot  which  then  interact  with 
recurrent  and  ndw  features  of  the  environment  to  reinforce  certain 
previous  patterns,  or  to  Attenuate  some,  or  to  produce  new  behavioral 
characteristics,  or  some  combinatiori  of  the  above.    As  Samperoff  (who 
prefers  the  te^tm  transactional  to  interactional)  stated i 

■*      *  .  . 

Any  truly  transactional  ^del  must  stress  ttjp  '     '  »  . 

plastic  character  of  both  the^environmertt  and 
the  organism  as  ^it  actively,  participates  in 
^^its  own.  growth.    In..this  model  thfe  child's^        %  ' 
behavfor  is  iMre  tWn  a  si^le  reaction  to  his 
environB^ttir.    Instead »  he  la  actively  engaged 
•in  attes^ts  to  orgai^ze  and  structure  hi^  - 
world.   .Ttte  chi^d  is  in  a  perpetual. state ^   •  ^ 
of  activ^  re^-organization  and  cannot  properly  "  ' 
be ^regarded  as  maintaining  inbor^ 
characteristics  as  static  qualities.     In  this 
view,  the  constants  in  development  are  not'    .  ^    ^  ^ 
some  set^  of  traits  but  raVher  the  processes  by 
which  these  traits  are  maintained • la  the  '  ^  \ 

transactions  between  organism  and  eri^ironment. 
(1975,  p.  281)  ^  \  ' 

ia^Tln^with*  the  aboVe  fdrmulation,  temperament  must  clearly  be  , 
distinguished^  from  ^^eraonali^.    To  use  Allport.'s  (1961)  def initJ^»n, 


•"Persottaiity  is  the  dynaaic  organization  within  the  individual  of  those 
psychophysical  systems  that  determine  hia  charaoceristic  behavior  an4 
thought  (p.  28).    Accordiijg  to  Sameroff  (i97^),  personality  is  determined 
not  by  "som'e  sex.  of  traits"  (.temperament  of  otherwise)  but  by  "the 
pfocegses  by  which  these  traits  are  maintained  in  the  transactions 
between  organism  and  environment"  (p.  281)*   -  - 

n  temperament  and  personality  is  dramatically  < 
evident  in  our  curj-eat,  foll6vr-up  of  the  NtLS  subjects  .who  are"  now  20  to 
22, years  of, age.    A  quantitative  analysis  of  consistencies  and  changes  in 
temperament  from  childhbcj|^  to  earl^^Jadulthood  wlll%be  undertaken  when 
this  foUow-un  study,  is  completed.    It  is  now  clear  6*om  qualitative 
evaluatioii  of  the  longitudinal' data, '  that  afleast  some  of  the  participants 
"who.fhoVed  the  Difficult  Child  pattern  in  childhood  continue  in  early 
aduj,t  life  to  be  inteniSly  expressive,  with  relatively  greater  negative 
ntood.^and  to  react  to  many  new  situations^wlth  initial  withdrawal 
followed  by  slow- adaptability.    Yet  these  same  participants  show  remarkable 
differences  In  th^ir  persook^ity  characteristics,  reflecting  dif ferencesV ' 
in- the  iateractive  process  ylth  environmental  influences  and  life-  experiences 
over  time.    And  jEhe  same  diversity  is  apparent  in  at  least  some  o£  tho'se" 
particf pants. v-rtio  had  bean  Easy  or  Slow-To-Warm^^  CkLldren.    The  relationship 
between  Affective  Response  Tendency  and  Cognitive* Response  Tendency 
merits  some  discussion,  and  will  he  considered  later  in  this  chapter.  /' 

'  ■       ■  ■  -  ■  / 

Finally it  should       emphasized  that  the.def inltiojis  an^  ratings  of  / 
temperkmental  traits  are  for  the  normal  range  of(behavlor  and  not  for 
pathological  phenomeo:a.    Certain- abnormal  personality  chara<iteristic3 
evolve  out  of  specif  ic 'temperamental  traits?     the^ighly  active,  child 
become  hyperactive;  the  persistent  child  4ay  be'com^  rigid;  the  highly 
intense  child  laay  become  liapul-slve;  and  the  slowly  adaptive  child  may.     -  . 
bectome  pegativi$tic .    ,&it  such  patholog:^cai  change  do^s  not*- reflect  a  . 
B»re  extreme  manifestation  of  tem^Serament.    Rather,  such  change  requires 
an  excessively  ^ttassful  child-environment  interaction,  in  which  the  C 
pathological  characteristic  is  no  longer  the  expt;ession  of  temperament 
per  se.        f acf",  hyperactivity  may  develop  in  a  child  who  was  not  >  " 

persistent,  impulsivltj  in  a«  child  who  was  not  highly  intense,  and  \  : 
negativism  in  a  child  who  wa^  nplf  sl'ow^  adaptive.  'Temperament  contributes 
to  both  nonnal  and  deviant  personality  development,  "lut  it  is  not  - 
identical  with  personality  any,  more  tt»a«  are  motivational  patterns  or 
abilities.         •  ,       •  ,  -       .      '        •(  .  ■ 

Functl6nal,  Characteristicsvof  the  Category 

,  '  f  ^  I.  ■  '  ',         ■   ,   »  ^• 

•  As  indl&ated"  ^rlies,  ART-ror  temperament-~as  such  and' by  itself 
dpes  not  determii(Hgersona^ty  structure ,^  learning  capa}^^  and  achievement, 
ox  psychflpathology.    Tempe'tament  eaters  as  a  sign'if leant  variable  in 
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sequential  organism-enviroameat  interactions,  from  which  personality ,  . 
learning >  and  psychopathology  evolve.    The  child's  temperament  influiences 
the  behavioral  attitudes  of  peer^s,  older  children,  parents,  a»4\;^^iiers. 
Conversely,  the  effect  of  these  individuals'  behaviors  and  attit:udes  on 
the  child  is  markedly  influenced  by  his  or  her  teraperMient.  Furthexrmore, 
temperament,  motivatlottSp  cognitive  attributes,  and  s^^lscial  abilities  or 
handicaps  enter  into  a  reciprocal  interaction  process  vith  environmental 
influences  that  shape  the  diild's  development  and  functioning  at  each  age 
level  and  determine  the  ontogenesis  and  course  qf  behavior  disorders • 

In  the  analysis  of  the  child-envlroniMnt  interact; ive  process  in  our 
longitudinal  samples,  we  have  found  the  evolutionary  concept  of  "goodness 
of  fit**  (Henderson,  1913)  apd  the  telated  ideas  of  consonance  and  dissonance 
^to  be  very  useful*    Goodness  of  fit  results  when  t)le  properties  u^f  the 
environment,  its  expectations  and  cfemands,  are  in  accord  with  the  organism's 
own  capacities,* characteristics,  and  style  of.behaving#  When^thls 
consonance  between  organism  and  Environment  is  present,  optimal  development 
in  ajwrtSgreLSs ive  direction  is  possible*    Conversely,  poorness  of  fit 
involves  discrepancies  and  dissonances  between  environmennal  opportunities 
and  demands  and  the  cgtpacities  ancl  characteristics  of  the  organism,  so 
tiiat  distorted  developsMnt  and  maladaptive  functioning  occur*  Goodness 
of\flt  is  t;i6ver  an  abstraction,  but  is  always  assessed  in  terms  of  the 
^valums  and  demands  of  a  given  culture  or  socioeconomic  group* 

•  \   '  '        '  '        ^  '  '   "  " 

lis  cpncept  of  gpddness  of  fit  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Kagan 
<1971)  in  studying  perceptual  schemata  in 'infantas  and  their  interactions 
\  with  new  environmental  stimuli*  V  He *emphaslaed  "that  excessive  stress  and  ^ 
^  distress  will  depend  on  discrepancy  from  an  established  scfiiema  and  not  ^ 

from  the  novelty  or  change  In  stimulation  as  such* 

Th^  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation  ijetween  ' 
his  schemata  and  the  events  in  the  new  ' 
-  environment,  not  on  phe  absolute  variability'     ;  ^ 

^  '        ot  intensity  of  the  aew  situation-  ...  If 

disruption  Is  seen  as  a  product  of  lack  of  - 
^  -     p  congruence  between  Wh^ma  and  environment, 

one  examines  the  divine t Ive  qualities  of  the 
,  environment*   .(p.  11) 

^  It  should  be  stated  that  goo^nes/ ofrtt  does  not  imply  an  abseifce  m' 
of  stress  and  conflict*    Quite  the  conVrary^    Stress  and  conflict  are 
inevitable  concoBiitattts  of  the  developmental  procesa,  in  which  ^new  * 
expectations  a^id  ^mands  fot  change  and  ijrogressiveiy  higher  levels  of 
'  ftmction^ng  occur  continuously  as  the^ child. grows*     Such  demands,  stresses, 

^  conflicts,  when  consonant  with  the,  chlld^s  ^developmental  potentials 

1%l  qapacitles  for  mastery,  rsj^y  be  constructive  in  •their  consequences  anji 
should  not*  be  considered  as  an  Inevitable  c4u^e  of  behavioral  disturbances* 
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The  isaue  Involved  in  disturbed  behavioral  functioning  is  -rather  one  of  ' 
excesaive  stress  resulting  from  poorness  of  fit  and  dissonance  between 
environmental  expectations  and  demands  and  the  capacities  of  the  child  at 
.a  particular  level  of  'developjaent. 

The  concept  of  goodne8^  of  fit,  therefore,  should_not  be  used  , as  a 
homeostatic  principle  'in  the^  area  of  behkvloral  functioning,  but  as  a, 
hotoeodynamic  one,  which  has  as^its  end- result  developmental  change  and 
expanded  competence  rather  than  the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium. 

The  af^eclflc  findings  of  the  functional  significance  of  temperament, 
both  from  our  own  studies  and  those  of  other  investigators,  are  detailed 
in  the  volumes  Temperament  and  Behavior  Disorders  in  Children  (Thomas, 
Chess,  &. Birch,   1968)  and  TeTOerament  and  Development  (Thomas  &  Chess. 
1977).  .         \  ^  ■ 

In  childhood  (ages  two  to  U  years),  the  Difficult  Child  temperament 
group  were  the  most  vtilnerable  to  the  development  of  behavior  jdisorders. 
.In  the  NYLS  sample,  70Z  of  these  children  showed^cliniially  significant 
behavior  problems  (in. most  cases,  a  mild  reactive  behavior  disorder),  and 
only  30X  did  not.    This,  is  not.  surpriaiing,  aiac6  these  children's  ^ 
characteristics — biological  irregularity,  frequent  withdrawal  reactions 
to  the  new  with  slow  adaptability,  and  frequent  intense^negative  mood 
expressions— foade  their  adaptation  to  the  many  sequential  demands  for 
socialization  stressful  indeed.    And  when,  as  was  freqifently  the  <:ase, 
the  patents  and/or  other  caretakers  responded  with  anxiety,  impatience, 
intimidation,  or^ guilt  to  the  child's  tendency,  the  oareht-chUd  interact 
quickly  became  excessively  stressful.  .  On  the  other  hand,  when  parents/ 
responded  to-  the  child  with  relaxed  patience,  consistency;  and  acceptance, 
the  stress  of  socialization  did  not  becoi^  excessive  and  development  '  * 
proceeded  normally.        '  •  ,  .  . 


The  vulnerability  of  the  Dlfficnlt  ^Mld  to  behavior  disortjfer 
development  has  been, conf ini»d  in  a  number  of  other  studies.    In  our  own 
handicapped  populations— the  mild  mental  retardation  sample  and  the 
congenital  rubella  gr'ottfi^-th^  children  with  the  difficult  temper|ment 
pattern  were  at  ev\8ij  greyer  risk  in  terms  of  bfhavior  disotderdevelopment 
than  were  the  nonhandlcapled  children  in  the  NYLS  (Thomas  &^  'flhess, 
1977.).    Graham,  Rut tW,  aftd  George  (1973),  in  their  study  of  60^rltish 
'Children,  each. of  whoV.hafi  at  lea^  one  oMntally  ill  parent,  foSd  that 
the  difficult  temperamentf  qharacter^tics  we«bpredictive  of  the  developmeh 
of  laterSpsychiatrlc  dlalrcier.    In  a^^^n^  of H^BaM^s  with. colic,  ' 
Carey  ( 1^72)' fdund  a  significantly  higher  ihcidil^e'xof  the  l^flcult 
Child  temperament.  *■«  ^  ^ 

The  easy  children J[  with  coatlastlng  temperament  to  the  difficult 
^children, -usually  adapted  tc^, the^emands  for  socialization|'wlth  little  or 
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no  spffeas  an4  confronted  their  parents  with  few,  i£  any,  problemsf  in 
roytine  handling.    The^e  children,  as  a  gro.up,  developed  fewer  behavior 
problems  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the. total  NYLS  sample* 
However,  under  certain  circumstances,  their  easy  adaptability  to  parental 
standards  and  expectat^ions  at  home  led  t6  the  development  of  *a  behavior 
disorder.    This  occfurred  when  the  ^demands  of  the  extraf amllial  environment,  ^ 
such  as  a  peer  group  or  school/,  conflicted  sharply  with  the  behavior 
patterns  learned  at  home.     In  some  cases,  vrtien  such  conflict  was  especially 
severe,  the  child  was  imaWfe  "to  make  an -adaptation  to  reconcile  this 
double  standard.         '  "  ^ 

Fpr  the  Slow-To-Warm-Up  Child,  the  excessively  stressful  situation 
cally  one  in  which  rigid  detjjiands  were  made  for  quicki«|S8  of 
aHrtftation  to  a  new  situation.    For  the  high  activity  child,  difficulties 
occurred  when  there  w#s  insufficient  space  or  flexibility  of  schedules 
and  rules  in  home  or  school  to  allow  hii*  sufficient  constructive  motor 
activity.    The  persistent  child  had  no  special  difficulty  with  new 
situations  but  developed  frustration  responses  if  involvement  in  an 
ongoing  activity  was- prematurely,  and  ajjruptiy  interrupted'.  The- 
dls tract ible  and  nonperslstent  child  was  put  under  excessive  stres^  if 
expected  to  ^concentrate  and  Work  without  interruption  for  periods  of  time 
beyoncf  his  or  her  capacities. 

Any  of  the  other  temperamental  characteristics  ^an  also  enter  as  9 
significant  variable  ixi  the  genesis  of  a,  behavior  disorder.    Thus,  Carey 
(1974),  in  ap  unselected  sample  of  60  infants  six  tain ths  of  age,^  found  a 
significant  correlation  between  night  waking  and  low  sensory . threshold.  ^ 
It  cap  be  expected  that  as  studies  on  temperament  contl'iaue  to  de^^elop  at 
various  centers,  additional  signiricantycorrelatlons  with  specific  types  y 
bf  behavioral  deviations  will  be  identified.  % 

It  should  be  emphasized' that  there  ate  many  exception^  to  the 
iSii  generalizations  about  the  kind  of  environmental  situations  and 

ddmands  that  are  typically  dissonan^  with  specific  temperamental  patterns,  "a 
although  such  gene^lizations  ha^e  h^ristic  value  in  planning  research  ^ 
strategies  and  a^re  useful  pllnlcaliy/as  leads  to  the  analysis  of  a 
behavior  problem  case.    However',  all  kinds  of  pjermutdtions  and  ' combinations 
occur  in  real  life  and  the  researpK 'worker ;  parent ,  teacher ,  or\liniclan  ' 
must  expect  that  in  aay  individual  child  the  dynamics  of  the  child-  ^ 
environmental-  Interactional  process  may  or  may  not  confoxrtn  to  broad 
generalizations  and  group  trends.  | 

•  '     ^  ,  .      ..  . 

J  Finally,  our  findings  and  those  of  others  o;i  the  Importance  of  / 

^      temperament  in  the  developo^ntal  pro^cess  do  not  lmpl;t  that  temperament  4s 
alyay^s  a  significant  variable  In  the  ontogenesis  and  course  df  evbry 
behavlorr  .disordef  •     In  some  instances,  temperaajent  may  play  a  crucial  " 
roie^  in  others  it.  may  be  somewhat  influential,  an^  in  still  others^  it  ^ 
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may  play  a  minor  or  insignificant  tole,! In  this  regard,  temperament  is 
no  different  from  any  other  single  ot(g^smic  oif  environmental  factor. 
Whether  it  be  the  lev^or  style- of  cognitive  functioning,  the  goals  and 
aims  of  the  child,  theeharacteristics  of  the  mother,  or  the  nature  of 
the  school  situation,  the  significance  of  these  factors  for  the  developmental 
, process  in  an  individual  child  cannot  be  decided  a  priori,  but  must  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  all  the  concrete  information  available  in  thfat 
specific  cas^.  t 

Stability  of  the  Phenomena  Represented  bv  the  Category 

In  our  own  studies  of  temperament,  ^  were  at  first  struck  by  the 
instances  in  which  temperamental  consistency  was  evident  from  infancy  to 
later  childhood  and  adole^cenpe.     In  retrospect,  we  did  perhaps  give  a 
one-sided  importance  to  the  possibility  of  consistency  over  time. 
However,  as  we  have,  emphasized  in  recent  writings  (Thomas  i  .Chess,  1977), 
such  a  forxaulation  would  be 'completely  at  variance  with  oiir  fundamental 
commitment  to  an  interactionist  viewpoint,  in  which  individual  behavior 
development  is  coocgived  as  a  const^^ptly  evolving  and  changing  process  of 
organism-environmental  interaction.    All  other  psychological  phenomena, 
such  as  intellectual  competence,  coping  mechanisms,  adaptive  patterns,  • 
and  value  systems,  can  and  do  change  over  CiiM.    How  could  .ip  be  otherwise 
for  temperament?    Perhaps  the  continuity  thatNls  so  frequen^tly  observed 
results  not  frqtn  consistency  In  the  psychological  attribute  per  se,  but 
from  consistency  in  the  environment-organism  interaction.    Bloom  (1964) 
stated  that  intelligence^  losf^s  4ts  plasticity  after  about  four  yeat^  of 
age.    However,  he  .made  the  following  point "Our  rese^irch  suggests  that 
although  th§  environment  ta^y  have-  its  great|»8t  effect  on  individuals 
in  the  first  year  or  so  that  they  §re  within  it,  its  effect*  is  stabilized 
aijid  reinforced  only  %*ien  the' environment  is  relatively  constant  over  a 
■period  of /time"  (p.  27).  ^  * 

(  ■       ^  •  .' 

Thus,-  it  is  no  surprise  th^t  our  quantitative  analysis  of  interyear 

correlations  for  each       the  nine  categories  for  years  one  to  five  in  the 
,NYLS  sample\do  not  reveal  impressive  consistency  patterns.  Significant 
correlations  are  found  from  one  year  to  the  next,  but  as  the  time  span 
for  th^s  comparison  is  increased,  from  one  year  to  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  tfiGa  number  of  significant  correlations  decreases.    These  are  trends 
for  the  group  as  a  whole,'  however,  and  conceal  pattetrns  consistency 
over  time  for  individual  children.     (The  reader       referred  to  the  Thomas 
and  Chess  volume.  Temperament  and  Developmisnt.  1977-,  p.'  161,  for  the  * 
statistical  table  detailing  these  coTtelations. )    Methodological  problems, 
which.  Have  been  detailed  by  Rutter  (1970)',  undoubtedly  influence  these 
quantltaeH.ye' findings.    The  problems  Identified  in^de  reliance  on 
adjectives  parents  use  in  describing  their  childp^$'  beteivior,  ,the 
possibility  of  se^^tlve  bias  in  determining  which/^pisbdes 'of  behavior     ,  •  ' ; 
■  •    •'  •  •  i  '  ,    ■      -  •        ■  - 
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.  the  parent  or  other  observer  reports,  the  problem  of  separating  the 
content  from  the  style,  and,  perhaps  mo^t  important  of  all,  the  effect 
that  the  changing  context*  of  the  child's  behavior  might  have  on  the 
beh^fVloral  ratings* 

A  number  of  qualitative  analyses*  of  the  io'ngituSkel  data  have  also 
been. completed  that  have  made 'it  possible  to  trace  thfi|fcansistericy  of 
temper-amjental  characteristics  in  individual  childreij<5l^R  time*  In 
general,  five  patterns  can  be  defined:     (a)  clear-cut  coiisistency ;  (b) 
consistency  in  some  aspects  of  temperament  at  one  period  and  in  other 
aspects  at  other  times;  (c)  d^Lstortion  of  the  expression  of  temperament 
by  other  factors such  as  psychodynamlc  patterns;  (d)  consistency  in 
temperament  but  qualitative  change  in  temperament-environment  interaction; 
and  (e)  change  in  a  conspicuous  temperamental  trait*    An.  individual  child 
may  *iiow  a  combination  of  , several  of  these  five  possibilities,  i.e., 
consistsency  over  time  with" one  or  several  temperamental  traits,  disHgrtion 
in  several  others,  and  change  in  another. 

We  are  presently  engaged  la  a  follow-up  of  the  NYLS  sample  at  ages 
19  to  22  years.    The  follow-nip  includes  an  assessment  of  temperament 
at*  this  stage  of  eiarly  adulthood.    Comparisons  of-  these'  temperament 
ratings- with  those  for  the  earlier  childhood  periods  should  further 
clarify  th^i  types  ^d  dynamics  of  temperamental  continuity  and  change 
•over  time..  The  analysis  should  be  completed  in  the  next  two  years. 


Functional  Relationships  of  ART  to  Other  Categories 
Sex  Differences 

'  Differences  in  temperamental  scores  for  boys  and  girls  were  examined 
sirtthin  the  NYLS  sample  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  life.     In  the 
45  cois^arisons  made*— nine 'categotles  for  each  year~signlf leant  differences 
beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence  were  found  only  once  for  activity 
level,  twice  for  adaptability,  three  times  for  threshold,  once  for 
dlstractability,  once  for  persistence,         not  at  all  for  the  other  four 
categories.    The  significant  dif f erences  ^ra- also  scattered  over  the 
five  years.    Sameroff  and  Kelly  (Note  1)' dete^^pdlned  the  temperamental 
characteristics  of  220  f our-month-K)ld  infants,  using  the. Carey  questionnaire 
No  significant  sex  differences  were  found* 
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Ethnlcity>  STo^al,  and  Economic  Status 


In  the  same  study,  S^xeroff  and  Kelly, i(N^te  1)  also  made  comparisons 
on  the  Vllsis  of  socioeconomic  status'  (SES)  afid  race.    The  major  differences 


foutfd  were  in  the  tKreshold  anti  intensity  categor^s.    The  lowet  the  SES, 
the  more  likely  thai  the  child  would  be  rated  as  TSving'  high  intensity 
.  and  low  threshold.,  iFor  the  approach  category,  both  the  high  and  low  SES 
infants  were  rated^  being  tnoce  approaching  than  ^the  oitfdie'SES  group. 
In  the  racial  comparison,  black  infants  were  rated  as  mor-e  difficult 
,     oa  f our  of  the<^five  ^ariablea  contributing  to  difficult  temperament. 
They  were  signlf icanflly  less  regular,  less  approaching,  less* adaptable, 
and  with  more  negjiti-Je  mood  Chan,  Irtie  white  infants. 

■*"  1  '  *  * 

Differences  .tft  both  ethnicity  and  socloeconomla  stiCtus  were  studied 
in  cpmparlsona?- betweeix  the'HYLS  and  Puertc/Rican  working  class  (PRWC) 
gr.oups  at  two  to  tlirei  months  of  age.    There  were  markedly  significant 
differences  for  rhythmicity  and  intensity,  borderline  significant  dlfferenc 
.for  activity  iayei,  mood,  and  threshold,  and  no  significant  differences 
,  for  the  othai;  four  categories.    Overall,  the  differences  were  not  dramatic. 

Of  greiter  interest  was  the  comparison  of  these  two  gtoups^'  the  NYLS 
and  PRWC  samples,  wl.ch  regard  to  differences  in  temperament-environment  ' 
•interaction.    Of  the  42  children  in  the  NYLS  sample  WLth  behavior  problems, 
only  ope  'presented  excessive  motor  activity  as  a  symptom,  whereas  eight 
^    of  the  ,  15  wife  children  with  problem  behavior  presented  this  symptom. 

Our,  Judgment'  is  that' most  of  the  '^hyperactivity"  displayed  by  the  latter 
I    gt^oup  was  <iue  tp  the  circumstancifels  of  their  envlrlfeent.    The  families 
'   lived  in  small  apatrtments  and  the  children  were  likely  to  be  cooes^  up  at 
home  because  Sf  a  realistic  fear  of  ,<*.ccldents  In  the  streets/^  East 
Harlem.    For  the  temperauMntally  high-active  children,  thls^ represented  . 
severely  excesaiva  stress. ,  By  contrast,  the  children       the  NYLS  group  ' 
with  similar  temperament  usually  lived  ifl  spacious  apar'tn^nts  or  suburban 
homes,  with  adequate  safe  play  spaie  at  hoM  and  tn  the  neighborhood. 

V  ■  '  ' 

CoRnltive  Response  Tendency 

To  date,  research  studies  of  cognitive  'style  and  temperament  have 
proceeded  indeipendently  of  each  other.    This  is  not  surprising,  in' view  of 
the  complex  roethodology  and  couceptualijsation  problems  ia  identifying  and 
rating  individuality  in  cognition  and  behavior.    Howev^et,  review  of  the 
>^  deftnitioos  of  nine  cognitive  styles  that.havip  been  ic^entified  (Kogan, 

M97i7  p*  ^6)  strongly  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  huab^r  of  relationshipj 
witli  ARf.  -thus,  field  indep.endence  vs.  dependence  may ^ be  influenced  by 
dis tract ibility, ''scanning  by  attention-spati  and  distractibility, 
r'eflectiveness  vs.    imfjulsivity  by  emot;ionil  intensity,  constricted  vs.  , 
flexible  control  by.dlstractibility ,  and  tolerance  for  incongruous  or 
unrealistic  experiences  by  approach /withdrawal  and  quality  of  mood*  A 

'l5^f®^**^^°'*^Wp  could  also  be  a  reciprocal,  one,  in  whie^  various  dia^nsions 
of  tomperaoent  are  Influenced  by  specific  cognitive  style  attributes. 
?urtfheniwre,  the  goodness  of  fit  concept  of  consonance  and  dissonance 


between  the  child ''s  capacities  and  anvironmental  demands  and  expectations 
should.be  as  pertinen^t  for  exploring  the  significance  of  Cognitive  \ 
Response  Tendency  as  for  Affective  Response  Tendency.    Such  an  approachA 
to  cogWittve  style  has  been  suggested  by  Wltkin  (1973).    Research  along 
the  lines  suggested  by;  these  possibilities  would  indeed  be  most  desirable. 

Other  C-atej^ories  •  "  • 

data  exist  on  the  relationship  of  ART  to  motivation  and  aspiration, 
or  to  identity  and  interests .    Some  data  oiay  be  generated  in  the  present 
follow*Hip  study  of  the  NYLS  sample.    /A  working  h3rpothe«ls  is  that  there 
^re  reciprocal  interactive  relatlonsaips  between  ART  and  these  other 
categories  at  »any  age-period  and  over  time.    There  ar^  no  data  or  hypotheses 
as  ;yet  concerning  the^  possible  relationships  of  ART  to  nutritional  status 
or  to  language  and  dialect.  '  As  indicated  earlier,  data  from  our  mentally 
retarded  and  congenital  rubella  samples  suggests  4ffat  the  handicapped 
child  %dLth  the  difficult  tempertoent  pattei*n  is  especially  vulnerable  to 
the  developn»nt  of  behavior  disorders. 

An  analysis  is  in  progress  correlating  IQ  with  temperament  from  da^a 
for  three-  and  six-year-olds  in  the  NYLS  sample.    Thg  analysis  should  be 

completed  by  mid-1980.  * 

*         f  ♦        #  ■ 

I 

Approaches  to  the  Assessment  of' ART  in  the  Bc^havior  of  Humans 

In  formulating  the  tasearch  protacols  for  \he  NYLS,  we  were  congerned 
with  the  identification  of  categoti^s  of . temperament  by  inductive  content 
analysis  of  behavioral  data.    We  also  tried >  as  much  as  possible',  to  use 
the  detailed  behavioral  data  on  each  child  that  was  obtained  from  parents,* 
teachejrs,  or  observers  in  different  life  situations  when  making  the 
temperament  ratings.    Finally,  we, were  concenied  that  the  child's  behavior 
should  be  linked  at  all  times^  to  the  environmental  context  in  which  it 
occurred.    Consequefitly,  our  interview  and  ofaaeinfational  protocols 
emphasi;ped  that  data  should  be  gathered  from  a  wide*  range  of  daily 
activities.    This  assured  that  Judgments  of  temperament  wduld  not  rely  on 
sing'le  or  special  situations  in  which  the  child's  typioal  behavior 
style  xalght  be  distorted  by  some  special  influence.    Also,  data  gathering 
focused  on  the  sequences  t)f  Interaction  between  parent  or  telicher  and 
child.    Thus,^  if  a  mother  reporta4^  that  her  child  cried  when  put  tombed' 
at  night,  the  next  question  would  be  '*What  did  you  do  when  he/she  cried?"'  ■ 
Then,  '*Hpw  did  he/she  react  to  w/iat  you  did?"    Then,  "What  did  you  do 
'then?"  and  so  on  until  the  sequence  of  interaction  was  completed. 

for  quantitative  rating,  item-scoring, and  weighted  sdbre  techniques 
were  developed  t<y maximize  the  use  of  all  descriptive  items  of  behavior 
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In  the  behavioral  prptocols. .  ,iA  "^-pplnt  scale  was  used  for  each  of  the 
nine  categories:    high,  low,  and  an  intermediate  position  of  ooderate  or 
variable.    Qualitative  rating  assessments  of  iAdividual  recgtpds  were  also 
assigned.     ^  .  V  ■  ' 

However,  these  assessment  methpds^re  laborious  and  time-consiming. 
Though  they  were  necessary  for  the  initial  study,  short,  time-saving 
questionnaires  are  now  feasible,  and' aJf number  have  been  developed  or  arT" 
in  the  process  of  development,    Carey  (1973,)  was  the  f-irst  to  fonnuiate 
such  a 'questionnaire  for  the  infancy  period,  and  it  has  been  widely  used 
at  many  cfenters.    He  has  recently  revised  his  scale,  expanding  the  number 
'of  items  and  changing  the  format  from  a  forced-choice  structure  to  ^ 
6-poiAt  Response  scale.  •  -       -  .  * 

. .  ■ '  .    ■>^  .  ■  ... 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  haVfe  developed  parent"  and  teachef 
questionnaires  for  the  three-  to  seven-year  age  periods,  using  a  7-point 
-scale'for  each  item  (Thomas  &  Chess, .  1977) .    McSevitt  and  Carey  (in 
press)  have  independently  formulated  a  parent  questionnaire  for  the  same 
age  . range  ^d  are  working  dn  an  extension  iato\  the.  middle  childhood 
lyearaf.    ^  modif iefd  parent  interview  form  for  the  early  school  years  has 
•been  developed  by  Graham,  Rutter,  and  George  (1973),  and  a  questionnaire 
for  the  same  age  period  has  been  developed  by  Garside  and  Kis  'colleagues 
(Garside  et  al.,  1976).    Persson-Blennpw  and  McNeill  (1979),  working  in 
Maloo,  Sweden,  have  recently  completed  a  questionnaire  for  measuring 
tampecament  in  slx-monthrold  infants.    Jhe  guestionaaiire  was  standardized 
on  160  subjects.  ,  ' 

Jf\        ■         '  *  ^-  <       ■       '  ■ 

/  lUsessmaut  of  the  adoles6e>nt  and  adu-lt  temperament  by"  qUes-tionnalre  , 
is  much  more  complicated  because  motivations,  abilities',  and  ^emperament 
enter  into  increasingly  cpmplex  interactional  processes, "and  individual 
items  And  patterns  reflect  the  interplay' of  influences;    The  problem  is 
further  compounded  by  the  increasing  individual  variations  in  activities 
'  pf  all  kinds  that  emerge  as  children  grow  older.    Athletic  ac^vieias," 
^  hobbies  and  ottjer  special  interests,  social  life,  scHool  curficuiuifi  and 
•sdhedules,  and  work  experience  all  become  diversified  in  thelt  'form  and 
cont'ent,  promini8ncrf.;ifli  the  individual's  life,  and  their  sequehce  pf 
developuffiri^.    As  a  result,,  the ' standardization  of  protocols,  questionnaires, 
^and  scoring  criteria  fo*  temperament  becomes  increasiifgly  complex  for  the 
older  child,  the  adolescent,'  and  the  adult. 
,     T-^  •       \  ■ 

We.  ar'e  currently  engagecl  In  ;:he  development  of  atosychometrlcally 
sound*  cempdranfent  questionnaire  for  the,  early  adult"  ydlrs.    Our  estimate 
is  that  thi0  project  should 'be  completed  within -the  nAs:  two  years. 
Another  attemdt  in  this  direction  has' been  Wde  by  Scholom  •(1975),  who 
used  Che  T^joij&dike  Dimensions  of  Temperament  questionnaire,  for  which 
extensive  data  on  re  liability,  and  valldationXare  available.  .,He  has  f 
.empirically  assured  £^  correspondence  between\he  scales  of  tljje  Thorndike  ' 
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questionnaire  and  the  niW  temperament  categories  of  the  NYLS.  This 
assumption  still  remains  to  be  validUted*  ' 

Finally,  we  have  developed  a  short  interview  form  for  obtaining 
qualitative  data  and  ratings  on  temperament,  which  appears  to  be  especially 
useful  in  clinical  practice^  (Thomas  &  Chess,  1977). 

As  described  earlier,  independent  categorization  and  questionnaire 
raftings  of  temperament  have  been  developed  by  Buss  and  PJ^mln  (19/^),  and 
a  revised  questionnaire  combining  items  from. the  NYLS  an<t  from  Buss  and  ^ 
Plomin  has  been  developed  by  Rowe  and  Plomia  (1977).  * 

♦ 

Relevance  of  ART  for  LearninR  and  Teaching 

*         ■*  . 
The  role  of  temperament  in  parent-<hild  interaction  and  on  normal 
and  deviant  psychological  development  has  been  a  major  focus  of  our  work. 
However,  we  have  also  carried  through  several  specif ic quantitative 
studies  of  the  relationship  of  temperament  to  school  functioning  and 
academic  achievement,  ^nd  have  gathered  a  substantial  bpdy  of  iffipressionistic 
qualitative  data  on  the  sais^  issue.     In  presenting  these  findings,  it  is 
pertinent  to  emphasize  again'  that  temperamental  characteristics  are  only 
sometimes,  not  always  influential  in  the  development  of  school  problems. 
This  cavaati  is  especially'  important  today,  when  so  many  school  authorities 
and  mental ^health  professionals  iabel  all  restless.  Inattentive  children 
as  ''hyperactlve^'^^d  "distract ible"  andr  recomrond  drug  treatment.  The 
restlessness  and  ^attentiveness  may  reflect,  at  least  in  part,:  temperamental 
attributes:    but  the  sjrmp^toms  oft^  reflect  a  reaction  to  poor  teaching  ' 
methods;  overcrowded^  stuffy  classrooms;  nutritional  dr  other  health 
problems;  ,the  child's  ptisoccujLatlon  with  family  problems  and  stresses  at 
home;  or  the  presence  of  a  learning*  disability  or  ps/chologlcal  problem. 

One  study  (Gordon  &  Theses,  1967) ,  using  a  sample  of  93. children  in 
a  suburban  middle*-class  kindergarten,  asked  two  highly  experiedced 
teachers  to  rate-  each  pupil  in  terms  of  tlie  quick-  versus  slow-to-warm-* 
up  child  and  to^estimate  eich  child's  general  Intellectual  level.  The 
latter  estimate^ was  compared  to  the  results  of  psychometric  testing 
done  the  folloWLag  year.    Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that,  to  a  '  ^ 

significant  degree,  th^  teachers  tended  to  underestimate  the  intelligence 
of  the  slow*to-warm*-uochildren#    It  is  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  such 
a  teacher ""s -judgment  coSSLd  easily  become  a  self-f ulf  illing  .prop^cy 

**  '  '  .  "  ♦ 

A  quantitative  analysis  was  done  of  the  correlation  between  the,  " 
NYLS  children's  tempeycnental  eharacterisCics  at  five  years  of  age 
and  their  academic  acSievem^ntv  scores  in  reading  and  arithmetic  at  V' 
^;r^rious  points  in  their  elementary  school  years.    This  analysis  suffered 
ftpm  a  number  of  methodplogical  problems:     the  achievement  test  scores 


were  o^^ained  from  different  tests;  the  schools  and  ages  of  the  children 
varied;  and,  since  the  temperament  measures  were  employed  predictively , 
temporally  concurrent  relationships  could  'not  be  obtained.  .Nevertheless, 
statistically  significant  correlations  were  found  between  low  academic 
achievement  scores  and  the  temperamental  traits  of  nonadaptability  and 
withdrawal,  but  not  for  hi^  intensity,  negative  mopd,  or  arhythmicity . 
The  significant  relation^ftips,  ther-efore,  appeared  to  be  with  the  J 
const^nation  of  ^he  Slow-To-Wana-Up  Child,  and  n^t  that  of  the  Difficult 
Child. ^<^iis  finding  is  in  line  with  the  study  of  Gordon  and  Thomas 
(19671..    lb-«fe«*rld  be  emphasised  that  both'^udies  were  carried  out  in  * 
s<;1joo1s  attended  by  native-born  middle-  and  upper  middle-class  children, 
and  would  not  necessarily  apply  tp  schools  with  a  high  proportion  of 
poverty  and  minority  group  students.    It  may  well  be  that  with  teach<|fs 
who  are  harassed  and  burdened  by  the  frequently  inadequate  resources  and 
working  conditi^tls  in  such  schools,  the  Difficult  Child  may  not  find  the 
sympathetic  and  patient  approach  that  the  youngsters  in  the  NYLS  generally 
found  ig  their  schools.    We  do  not  have  the  data^  however ^  to  verify  this  J 
speculation^  '         '  ^ 

■    /       .  ■  , 

Qiiali'tatiVely,  there  have  been  a  large  number  Of  instances  in  which 
.the  chiljf^'s  temperament  has  appeared  to  be- a  significant  factor  in  the 
Xeacher's  overall  reaction  to  the  child,  in  the  estimate  of  the  child's 
intellectual  potential,  and  in  shaping  the  child's  pattern  of  coping  and 
success  in  coping  with  the  demands  of  school  adaptation  and  learning. 
Conclusions  drawn  from  single  case  studies  ale  subject  ''to  numerous  • 
caveats,  but  the  large  number  of  such  instances  in  which  .temperament  has 
appeared  relevant  tfl  teaching  and  learning  in  the  NYLS  sample  cannot  be 
ignored.    At  the  very  least,  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  Urge-scale  ' 
systematic  studies  along  thea^  lines.  '  ^  .     -       '  . 

.        ♦  *  - 

These  tentative  conclusions  from  the  many  separatb . instances  in  the 
NYLS  will  be  summarized  briefly.    Highly  active  or  distractible  childrpn  • 
who  had  difficulty  in  sitting  quietly  or  following  directions  could 
create  annoyance  in  teachers  (as  in  parents!.    These  children  were  also 
poor  learners  in  very  permissive,  unstructured  school  situations.  For 
the  child'. %riLth  low  persistence  and  short  attention  span^^  especially  if 
combined  with  high  dlatractibility ,  the  demand  for  prolonged  concentration 
usually  expected  in  school  becomes  excessively  stressful*  "  A  similar 
problem  developed  at  home  fbr  such  a.  child  if  the  parents  insisted  that 
he  i^pit  down  with'  his^homework  and  finish  it  without  interruption. 

The  highly  persistent  child  with  i  long  attention,  span,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  seemed  to  be  "made^"  for  leartrtng;    Problems  did 
develop,  h<^wqver,  if  such -a  child  insisted  on  continuing  an  activity 
and  the  teacher  demanded  that  he  or  she  shift  to  the  next  scheduled 
activity  with  the^rest  of  the  class.  .  ' 
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For  several  of  the  slow-to-vann-up  children,  the  initial  quiet,  slow 
adaptability  tp      new  curriculum  was  misjudged  by  teachers^  as  evidence  >£ 
inferior  Intalligetice.;  With  other  children,  similar  behavior  wa^ 
interpreted  as  anxiety*      \  ^  ^  ^ 

A  low-activity  child  sometimes  became  a  problem  in  the  school, 
setting.    If  his  or  her  slowness  was^,  c^onspicuous  and  the  school  program 
was  rigidly  and  tightly  sdhedulad,  'the  child  easily  became  tlTfe  butt  of 
the  teacher's  impatience  aad  his  or  her  classmates"  ridicule  as  the  class 
"slowpoftfe."         ,    /  ^  »  • 

,  \        ,  ,  »^       '  •     '     .^  . 

Most  of  the  youngsters  with  the  Easy 'Child  temperamental  pattern 
adapted  as  quickly  and  snK)6thly  to  th$  deniknds  of  formal  learning  as  they 
had  tq  those  of  early  socialization  and  pe^r  group  activity  In  the 
preschool  years*  f  la  several  instances,  however,  this  was  not  the  case* 
One  child *had  adapted  easily  and  with  pleasure  tp  her  parents-  encouragement 
of  self-expression  and  spontaneity  4ind  a  sense  of  individuality  and 
uniqueness*    In  the  school  setting,  however,  the  child  ignbr^d  the 
teacher's  schedule  «n4  di^  not  participate  actively  in  group  learning  . 
experiences*    Sheswas  spptreaneously  responsive*  only  to  an /individualized 
ryiatlons{%ip  to  theyti^acWer*  which  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

a  resjilt  ,  she  qi4.<^y  fell  behind  in  ^reading  achievement,  even  though 
'^she  possessed  superior  intelligence.     (It  would-4iaye  been  very  easy  to  ' 
label  her  *'dyslexic'M )    Ax3iother  girl's  mother  was  deten^ined  that  her 
daughter  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  and  arbitrary  parental 
authority  she  herself  ^d  experienced  as  a  child i    For  the  mother,  this 
meant  avoiding~and  even  openly  reject ing—tr&inln^  thfe  girl  In  effective"  ^ 
task  perforjaiance*   Although  this  did  not  interfere  selrlously  with  her  ^ 
social  relationship,  it  had  disastrous  consequences  fdr  her  .academic 
achievement'.    Her  probleia  ih  followldfe,  instructions  and  focusing  on  * 
o1)'jective  learning  tasks^  resulted  i^i  increasingly  poor  academic  f un(;ttonirig. 

For  the  Difficult  Child,  the  adaptive  cojirse  *  in  a  ^ood  schpol  tended  . 
in  mos*t  cases  to  Tie  smoother  at  school  than  in  the  earlier  yfears  at  home^^ 
The  biological  irregularity,  \Aich  so  of^fcen  contributed  to  stress  in'"  / 
establishing  sphincter  control  and  regular  sleep  and  feeding  patterns ,^ 
usuall;^  did  not' present  significant  problems  in  the  school^  sched^ule. 
Compared  With  parents,  experienced  and  competent  teachers  were  less 
Ukely  to  feel  guilty,  inadequate,  or  intila^.dafced  by  such^a  child's, 
behavior.  .         ,  '  ^  \ 

/    r          ,    '      .,  "  ^    '  '   ■     ■  f  - 

Irx  general,  ^it  -appears  that  there  ^as  no  one-to-one  correlation    '  , 
between  the  dynamics  of  the  child-environment  interaction  in ^any  individual 
case  at  home  ahd  at  school.    This  is  not  sui^prising,  given  thfi  difference 
in  demands  and  exUgctatA^ns  o'n  ibie  child  dn'the  tgjp  ^Settings,  atid 
diffe?:ences  In  relatloi^)^jp       teacher  versvis  par^t  to  the'^chil^.  J 
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However,  a  coxsm^^  Issue  exists  for  both  parent  and  teacher*    As  we  h^ve 
stated  with  regard  to  the  former,  ^  ^  ♦ 

A  comparative  analysis  of  children  with  commorf^ 
cempepamental  cpostellatioas ,  some  of  wtjom  do/ 
,  and  s0me  of  whom  do^  not  develop  behavioral 

'disturbance,  provides  a  basis  for  the  -  definition  ^ 
^ .     of  styles  oC  care  and  reariag  and  other  eaviroomental 
influences,  which  when  iivtaracting  with  a  given 
temperamental  pattern,  serve  as  pathogenic  or 
^  positive  Influences  on /growth  aad ^development. 

(Thomas,  '  Chess, Birch,   1968,  p*  71) 

With  the  substitution  of   'school  functioning  and  academic  achievement" 
fo^r  "behavioral  disturbances,"  and  "styles  of  teachers  and  classroom' 
functioning'^  for  "styles  of  care  and  rearing"  in  the  above  statement,  it 
seWe  as  a  statement  of  an  approach  to  giving  each  child  an  optimal 
^^Wool  learning  experience.^  r  ^ 

Several  other  reports  on  temperament  and "school  functioning  have  v 
appeared  in  the'^  literature.    Seegars  (Note  5)  develoi^d  a  behavior 
checklist  to  rate  five  characteristics  'of  the  elementary  school  child. 
Three 'of  the  ^categories  are  identified  as  the  Easy  Child,  the  Difficult 
Child,  and  the  Slow-To-4Jarm*Op  Child,  with  criteria -derived  from  the 
NYLS*    The  checklist  was  filled  out  by  the  teachers  of  508  children  and 
compared'  with  academic  achievement  and  IQ.    The  easy  children  were  the 
highest  achievers,  the  difficult  children  were- the /lowest ,  and  the 
slow-to-warm-up.  children  were  intenaediate.    There  was  no  correlation 
with  IQ  level.    Rutter  (I9t4)',  in  a  .  review  *of  emotional  *  disorder  and 
educational  underachievement ,  noted  strong  associations  between  children's 
temperamental  attributes  and  specific  reading  retardation*  Poor 
concentration  C|>n  tasks' other  than  reading),  fidgetiness,  restlessness, 
and  impulsiveness  were  the  traits  most  consistently  associated  with^ 
reading  retardation.    Carey,  Fox,  and  McDevitt .  (  1977)  found  a  sigdif leant 
correlation  between  contemporaneous  adaptability  and  teacher  judgments  of 
school  adjustmey:  in  51  children,  ages  f ive-and-one-half  to  seven  years. 

-|       Thus,  the  da^a  pn  the  relevance  of  AR*r  for  learning  and  teaching, 
although  not  conclusive,  are  suggestive  enough  to  give  such  studies  a  high 
priority.    The  delineation  of  specific  correlations  and  elaboration  of 
preventative  and  remedial  measures  appear  feasible  and  important. 

.    Implications  for  th6  Design  and  Management  of  Learning  Exberlences 

It  has  been  our  coiisi3tent  experience  that  most  teachers  at  all 
grade  levels  have  welcomed  advice  and  guidance  with  individual  g^oble® 
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children  to  change  a  "poorness  of  fit"  to  a  "gobdaess  of  fit"  1>etween  the 
child^s  temperament  and  the  school's  demands  and  expectations!     In  many 
cases,,  the  teachers  h^d  intuitively  formulated  this  approach,  but  then 
•especially  welcomed  a  systematic  and  structured  presentation  of  this 
model  for  eii^at^cement  of  student  Functioning.    Where  the  teachers  had 
not  sensed  the  concept  themselves,  most  were  receptive  to  orientation  in 
this  direction  l^ecause  they  could  quickly  relate  it  to  their  own  empirical 
experience.    There  were  always^ a  few  teachers,  of  course^  who  found  the 
need  for  greater  ob;}^ctivlty ,  and  those  teachers  found  1/t  difficult  to 
grasp  the  concept  c|j|^  individuality  and  its  sigoif icancel    For  this  group, 
phe  demand  for  flexibility  in  routines  and  schedules  for  specific  children 
seemed  to  be  threatening,  confusing^  anxiety  provoking,  or  Hurdensome. 

^  Currently  available  data  on  the  significance  of  ART  for  the  learning 
experience  arid  new  research  findings,  as  they  appear,  should  become  part 
of  teacher  training  and  orientation  programs..  This  should 'lead  to 
specific  guidelines  for  dealing  with  the  .special  classroom  needs  of 
children -with  specific  affective  response  tendencies.     Such  teacher 
programs  should  emphasize  the  simplicity  with  which  the  concepts  can  be 
applied,  and  the  fac«  that  nujst  teachers  already  use  this  approach 
intuitively.    Guidelines  for  identification  and, management  should  be 
specific  and  concrete,  and  clarified  with  appropriate  case  illustrations. 

Orientation  progirasjs  should  be  developed  for  school  counselors  and 
psychologists  who  ar^/^spop*slble  for  the  evaluation  and  management  of 
children  with  school  difficulties,  and  for  counseling  and  advising 
teachers.    A  section  on  the,  role  of  temperament  should  be  indaded  In  the 
evaluations  of  pupils  with  school  difficulties. 


1. 


3. 


iTOlicatlons  far  Research  and  Development 

Research  is  needed  on  the  relationship  of  ART 
to  academic «^chievementV and  school , behavior 
in  different  types  of  schools  and  with  different 
educational  approaches. 

Research  is  needed  on  the  relationship  of  ART 
to  cognitive  response  tendency,  motivation 
and  aspiration,  and  ethnic  and  soclQegoncmlc 
status.      '  ^  ^ 


Research  is  needed  on  the  r^ilationsh 
to  specific  affective  characteristic 
attachment  behavior  and  empathy. 
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Chapter  12 .  -  j  ' 

Cognitive  Styl'es:     Some  Coiureptual^  Methodological,  and  Applied  Issues 

Stephanie  Shipman  and  Virginia  C*  Shipman    ,  1 

V 

Introduction 


A  basic  asw^mptlon  throughout  this  book  is  that  Individual  differences 
do  make  a  diffe.rence*     But  vhich  differences  account  ^  for  what  differences 
where  and  when?    flxxr  task  is  to  identify  .tt^se  areas  of  difference  that  are 
likely  to  be  highly  relevant  to  the  educational  setting  aijd  to  delineate 
^  those  questions  needing  to  Jbe  addressed  before  useful  application^ca'rlsbe 
developed.  .    ^  ^ 

In  t'his  chapter  we  shall  discuss  those  indi^cfual  cons i3 teniqies  in 
behavior  called  cognitive  styles-,  a  term  increasingly  being  used  by  bc^h 
researcher  and  practitioner  in  the  context  of  educational  platinlng, -buf:,  as 
will  be  noted  J  wl'thDut  concurrent  increased  communUcat ion  and  undferstanding 
of  the  term's  meaining.'    Conceived  of  as  individu^  jd^if  f er^nces  in  modes 
of  percfeivingp  r^embering,  and  thinking  (Kogan,  19^71),  cognltf^ive  styles 
would  appear  to  have  oJ)vious  implications  for  learning  and  instructional  . 
strategies.    However,  informed  practice  requires  an  informed  knowledge  base. 
In  this  chapter  we  will  attempt  to  convey  present  understandings  of  the  < 
construct  and  to  alertf\the  reader  toJfurrent  issues' and  quesStoos  requiring 
further  examination*    To  better  delineate  conceptual,  methodological,  and 
applied  issues,  three  distinctive  cognitive  styles'  in  current  use  have^' 
been  selected  for  detailed  discussion  following  a  brief  overview  of  the 
teng's  general  meaning.  .  '  ♦ 

.  Broadly,  a  cognitive  response  tendency  is  conceiv^ed  of  as'"  a  relatively 
stabLe  tendency  to  respond  in  a  certain  cognitive  manner  to  a  specified 
stimulus  situation.     Stable  individual  differences  in  these  response 
tendencies  are  believed  to  reflect  stable  differences  in  information- 
processing  among  individuals  responding  to  similar  stimuli*  These 
behavioral  response  tendenciBs,  and  the  characteristic  {Processing  presumed 
Xo  underly  them^  are  referred  to  as  cogi^itive  styles  to  indicate  that  t^is 
stability  extends  over  a'  variety  of  tasks  wltji  similar  task  demands^  and/or' 


The  authors  acknowledge  ^with  gratitude  th^  contribution  of  Samuel  Messick 
in  reviewing  earlier  drafts  of  this  chapter.  * 
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stimulus  prdperties.     Thus*  cognitive  styles  are  generally  considered 

to  be  Information-processing  habits:     individually  characteristic  ways  of 

interpreting  and  responding  to  the  ^nvii;oum^nt. 

>  •  *  ■     ■ ,     .  * 

Although  this  highly  general,  relatively  behavioral  definition  might 
'*be  agreeable  to  most  researchers  ^nd  reviewers  in  this  field,  any. 
definition  or  characterization  of  the  construct  or  constructs  undgrlying 
thiS^ behavioral  stability  encounters  serious  difficulties  with  implications 
for  functional  characteristics  and  educational  practice*     The  underlying 
constructs  proposed  to  account  for  these  behaviors  vary  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  mak^e  attributions  to  chaice,  ability,  aAd  personality  fa£jt:ars. 
As  Messick  (1976)  pointed  out, 

Each  individual  has  preferred  ways  of  organizing  all 
that  hef  sees  and  ifemember^  and  thinks  about. 
Consistent  individual  differences  in  these  ways  of 
organizing  and  processing  Information  and  experience 
have  come  to  be  called  cognitive  styles.     These  } 
styles  represent  consistencies  in  the  manner  or  form 
of  cognition  as  distinct  from  the  content  of  cognition 
or  the  level  of 'skill  .displayed  in  the  cognitive  'i 
perf ormarfce.  -They  are  conceptualized  as  stable 
attitudes,  preferences  or  habitual  strategies 
determining  a  person's  typical  iMdes  of  perceiving, 
'   remembering,  thinking,  and  problem  solving.     As  % 
^Jiuch,  their  influence  extends  to  almost  all  human 
activities  that  implicate  cognition,  lncludii\g  social 

.  .  and  interpersonal  fupfctioning.     (pp.  .4-5) 

\  '   *    .  '  « 

Presenting  a  comprehensive  simple  definition  of  this  construct, 
cognitive  style,  is  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  common  colloquial'^use 

^outside  psychology.     This  is  not/ to  say  that  teachers  and  others  do  not  , 
r^ecognizie  Individual  differences  in  pupils'  approaches  to'  learning 
experiences*  \  The  most  common  cognitive  characteristic  recognized 
is  ability,  or,  better,  facility  in  learning,  but  we  often  also  make 

^distini;tions  between  students  on  the  basis  of  their  being  ''concrete"  or 
'^abstract,"  for  example.    Unfortunately,  these  are  not  very  clear  or 
standard  conceptions;  characterizations  of  this  sort  are  usually  arrived 
at  oq  the  bas^jfS  of  scanty,  episodic  evidence,  and*  are  often  confused  with, 
possjlb-ly  related,  but  not  identical,  characteristics  such  as  personally ,,^1 
Intelligence,  or  status  In  relation  to  Plagetian  cognitive  sDage.  What 
w^  r^fer  to  as  cognitive  style. is  essentially  a  prqduct  of  psychological  \ 
research  in  personality,  cognition,  aftd  perception.    Thus  it  does  not 
have  easily  recognized  referents  in  the  domain  of  normally  observed  0 
behaviors,  nor  commonly  understood  boundaries.  ^ 
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a         »  .  ' 

The  following  list  from  Messick  (1976,  pp.   14-22)  is  the  most  ' 
comprehensive  ^one  that  we  have  found  of  those  constructs  considered  to  be 
dimensions  of  cognitive  style.     Ifc  Includes  a  few  more  dimeVisions  (and 
subdivides  others)  than  earlier  lists  by  Messick  (1971)  and  Kpgan  (1971). 
Although  we  question  Che  aj5propriateness  of  inclu|ling  s*6me  of  these 
constructs,  we  have  listed  them  all  in.  th^  interest  of  stimulating  ^  more 
comprehensive  discussion.    The  definitions  presented  are  abbreviated 
version^  of  Messick's  descriptions.        '  ^  ^ 

I 

^[  ;  ■  » 

Abbreviated  Glossary  of  Cognitive  Styles 

Fl^ld  independence — depeadence:^  ^  consistent  mode  of  approaching  the 
environment  ifi  analytic  as  oppose^  to  global 'terms.  .  with 

V  facility  in  dif ferer^tlatlirg  objects  from  embedding  contexts  as 
opposed  to  .   .   .  experiencing  events  globally  [and  objects  as' 
affected  by  context].   .  .   .  The  field-Independent  pole  includes  ' 
competence  in  analytical  •functioning  combined  with  an  Impersonal  . 
orientation,  while  the  field-dependent  pole  reflects  correspondingly 
•less. competence  in  analytical  functioning  combined  with  greater 
social  orientation'  and  skills.  X 

Field  articulation:.  ^  [the  twp^ poles  are]  relatively  independent  modes  of 
perceiving  complex  si:imulus  arrays,   •  V.       [with  attention  jjaid  to] 
discrete  elements  of  a  background  pattern  (element  articulation] 
•   •  •   [vs.]   large  figilral  forms  against  a  patterned  backgoound 
[form  articulation]  ^  * 

Conceptualizing  styles:    Jcate^rization  of  stimuli  hy  wirjue  of]  thematic 
,  or  functional  relations  among  stimuli  (relational),    .j.   .  analysis 

of  descjTiptlve  attributes  (analytical-descriptive),  oiklnference  of 
.   class  lifembership  (categorical-inf erentialf^ 

1 

Breadth  of  catej^orlzatlon:     broad  Indus iveness   [vs.]  narrow  exclus iveness 
in  establishing /the  acceptable  range  |or  s^peclfied  categories.,. 
^  This  dimension  reflects  differential  tolerances  for  'diCtejfent 

type$  of  errors,  with  broad  categorlzers  tolerating  (or  preferring) 
errors  of  inclusion  and  narrow  categorizers  tolerating  errors  of 
exclusion. 

Conceptual  differentiation;  ^  [number  of  varied  dimensions  used  to'  categorl 
perc^ved' similarities  ^nd  differences  between  stimuli] 
usually  asessed- using  free-sort  tasks'which  require  spontaneous 
classification  of  heterogeneous  stimuli  into  an^^nrestricted  number 
of  groups    u  • 
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Compartoentalizatlog;     isblation       ideas  and  objects  into  discrete,- 
relatively  rigid  categories  •  • ^«  •  entaills]  possible  limitation 
'in  production  of  diverse  ideas  *  ' 

Conceptual  articulation:'*    [number  of  dia^nslons  used  to  discrlpiinate 

between  objects  within-  a  domain  or  class]    TtyLs  notion  1b  related  to 
category  wlilth .  (breadth  of  category ]  j[ which  refers  to  the  perceived 
.  .  ^  extent  of  'the-  concept^'s  range  of  reference,  within  which  ^ 
either  ^fln^  or  coarse  discriminatltsns.  might  b^  made  among  Instances)  • 

Conceptual  integration;     ext;.eat  to  which  ^categories  or  dimensions  are      ^  - 
perceived  to  be  interrelated  in  [a  variety  of]  ways,  ;  .  .  .  ^and 
,  extent  of alternative  perspectives ♦igerierate^i  by  various  combinations 
of  these  interrelations],  which  thefasej^ves  can  then  be  further 
•    cqppared*,  synthesized,  and  hierarchically  Interrelated 

Cognitive  compIex^ityT-sifflpllcitv^    differences  in  [viewing]  the  world», 
particularly  the  vorld^of  Social  behavior,  in  a  multi-dic^asional 
and  discriminating  way'i  .  /  .  >   [extent  to  which  a  person's] 
/conceptual  system  is  [sinniltaj^ously ]  highly  dif f erentiatecU •  • 
articulated,  .   •  .  and  flexibly  Integrated*      .  •  sogietliiles' referred 
to  36  abstract  vs.  concrete  dimension  •   •  •  •  Cognitive ly  complex 
'individuals  being  attuned  to  diversity ,  conflict ,  and  inconsistency, 
are  more  [confident]  and  affective  in  processing  dissonant^  information. 
.  [Conceptual  level  has  been  used  to  refej  to  this  dimension  combirwd 
with  intetpersonai  maturity.}  ^  ^  " 

■  *  . 

Leveling— sharpening :     Iblurring  vs\  magnifying  dif ferences^between 

stimuli  in  memary]*i.  .  .  .  S]>rfrpeners,    [being]  less  prone  to  '  . 

confuse  similar  objects  .  'V  •  may  thereby  exaggerate  change  -anti 
heighten  the  difference  between  the^  present  and  the  past. 

Scanning;    differences  in  [both]  extensiveness  and  intensity  of  attention  * 
deployment,  leading  to  individual  variatj^-ons  in  vividness  of  experience 
and  the  span  of  awareness 

Reflect  ion--- impulsivity;     [willingness  or  -ability  to]  reflect  upon  the 

.  accuracy  of  one's  hypotheses  and  sdlutlons  in  a  situation  of  response 
uncertainty   [as  indicated  by]  the  speerf"  and  adequacy  with  ^hich' 
alternative  hypotheses  ate  fonmilated  and  information  processed 

Risk  taking^cautioysness;    willingness  to  take  chanc^  to  achieve 

,desired  goals  [vs.  desire]  to  seek  certaint/. a^  .avoid^  exposure  to 
risky , situations  .   .  .  ♦  implies  preference  for  lew  probability-high 
payoff  alternatives  over*  high  probability-rlow  payoff  options.   .  .  . 
Risk  takers,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to  guess  on  difficult 
multiple-choice  items.  '  .  * 
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TolQtance  for  unrealistic  >expei>ierices :     differential  readiness  to  ^accept  ' 
perceptions  .and  Ideas  at^  variance  with 'conventional  experience.  ^  , 

Constricted — flexible  eont-rol;     susceptibility^  to  distraction  and  cognitive 
•      interference.   •  .   .  involves"  the  extent  to  which  an  ^individual ^  ^ 
restricts  attention  to  rel^vant^ cues  and. actively  inhibits  competing' 
learned  responses 

Strong-^-veak  autotsatization;'     lipsatively ,  ]  relative  ability  to  perform' 

simple,  pepetitive*  tasks,   .  •  .   [given]  one's  ^ene^al  l*evel  of  ability 

Conceptual— perceptual-rootor  clgminahce:     [relative  dominance  i^f  conceptual 
or  perceptual-motor  behaviors  in  response  -  to  novel  or  difficult  tasks] 

i^nsory  modality  preference:     relative  reliance  upon  .  "l  .  .  kinesthetic, 
.   •  visual,   •  •   .  or  auditory   [interactive]  modes  .   .  .   ^  also 
refe'rred  to  as  enactive,  'tkonic,  or  symbolic  modes'of  information 
organization.   •  •   •  Two'  important  development  shifts  occur  with  ^ 
respect  to'^ these  sensory  modes.     Qne  Involves  a  progression  from  a, 
preference  for  the  kinesthetic  in  the  early  years  to      .  .  ultimately 
the  auditory  or  verbal.    The  other  involves  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  capability  to  coordinate  and  integrate  information  obtained 
through 'Bne  sensory  modality  with  Information  obtained  through  the 
others. 

Coiivergent^-d&vergent  thinking:     relative  reliance  upon  .   .  .  logical 

conclusions  and  uniquely  correct  or  conventionally  best  outcomes  .   .  . 
[vs.]  .       .  variety  and  quaQtjLty  of  relevant  output  .   •   ,  [This 
dimension]  has  been  studi-©4^as  .   .   .an  Intelligence  vs.  creativity 
distinction,  Vlth  special  .emphasis  upon  ideational  fluency  in  the 
production  of  unique,  prlginal,  or  novel-  responses-^as  the, hallmark 
^     eft  creativity. 

^  From  the  above  list  it  siwrild  be  clear  that  th^re  is  a  consirdferable 
variety  among  the  processes  Indexed  by  the  various  co^^iti^jj;^  , styles ,  and 
that  styles  haye  beeit  defined  at  different  levels  of  discourse  .and  as 
operatring  at  different  levels  of  generality.     Although  as, a  class  of 
constructs  cognitive  styles  are  considered  to  refer  to  a  broad  range  of 
human  functioning,  few  of  tfte  identified  styles  have  been  studied  over  a 
wide  range  or  would  even  be  expected  to  remain  stable  over -a  great 
variety  of  situations.     Similarly ,  styles  vary,  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
underlying  construct  has  been,  conceptualized  as  basic  to  the  individual's 
personality.     On  the  one  hand,  some  styles  have  ^been  considered  as 
internal  rules  and  principles  of  mental  orgaixlzation,   reflecting  one's 
level  of  cognitive  development  or  maturity,  and  affecting  processing  in  a 
broad-bas^d  manner*  through  alterations  in  cognitive  structure.     On  the 
other  hand,  other  styles  are  less-ambit  iously '  i;ef  erred  to  as  typical 
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rfes^onse  mgdes  to  pafticular,  specified,  Situations  or  |timulir"  This 
variation  in  the  conception  of^style  is  partly  due  to  ^the  varied  theoretical 
•procllvitie's  among  researchers  in  the  field,  and  p^rtl^-du^  torthe-  - 
variety  o^^' phenomen^ .  include<l  in  this  category*        .  -  . 

Mdreover,  although  some  styles-  ippear  to.  overlap,  among  the  remainder 
some  appear  to  have  been  made  purposely  distinct,  whereas  others  have  no  • 
apparent  cormection  with  the  other-^styles  in -the  list.    Thi^  irregularity 
Is  primariiy  the  result  of  styles  having  been  identified  on  a  one-by-one 
basi3  by  different  groups  of  researchers,  at  different  pointy  in  time',  in 
pursuit  of  addressing  different  research  cfuestions.     This  historical 
trend  has  created  some  conceptual  problems  for  the  construct  of  cognitive 
style  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  particular^  styles*     These  problems  will 
b^  discussed  after  a  more  detailed'  presentation  of  information  concerning 
particular  Styles.     In  reviewing  this  information,  however,  the  folloiJing 
caveats  are  important  tor  consider:     (a)  it  is 'difficult  to  characterize  ^ 
the  general  domain  of  cognitive  style  in  a  detailed  manner  without  being 
false  to,  any  particular  style j  (b)  the  boundaries  of  the  larger  construct 
are  still  poorly  defined  and  under  dis*cussioh;  and  (c)  we  havie  no  ^assurance 
that  the  aboVe  list  is  either  comprehensive  or  without  redundance. 

Cognizant  of  dhe  above  .caveats,  we  have  organized  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  inythe  following  marine;:.     First,  we  present  three  cognitive 
styles  that,  ,if  not  entirely  representative  of  the  various  s'tyles  so  far 
identified,  are  substantially  different  from  one  another  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  the  most  comprehensively  researched  among  those 
currently  being  studied.     Brief  discussions  of  i^ues  and  problems 
peculiar  to  a  particular  style  follow  its  description  and  a  review  of 
pertinent  findings;  larger  issues  common  to  the  majority  of  styles  and/or 
to  the  construct^ in  general  follow  these ^expositions.     Although  suggested, 
educational  applications  have  been  in^cluded  with  reference  to  each  ^tyle, 
a  general  discussion  of  implications  fOB  education,  as  well  as  for  future 
research  and  development,  follows  in  a  concluding  settion. 

Field  Dependences-Independence     \  \        *       *  ' 

The  field  dependence-'independence  dimension,  as  the  most  researched 
style,  serves  us  well  ^s  a  gtartlng  point  bfecause  its  functions  Sinti 
problems  are  central  to  the  study  of  styles.     The  concepts  "field  dependence 
and  ."field  independence"  were  originally  used  to.  destrlbe,  Lpnddricies  to 
rely  primarily  on  visual  or  gravitational  cues  In  deteCia^»ng  the  upright 
in  space  (Witkin  &  Goodenough,  Note  1)..  Field  In^ependeiitfe  was  originally 
identified  as  a  relatively 'stable  t^nflency  not  to  err  in  d?tennining  the 
upright  in  a  deliberately  and  clearly  mlsinf onaatiye  context-field  that 
requires  the  person  to  make  use  of  an  internal  standard  of  upright  to  " 
succeed.     In  the  Rod-and-Frame  Test  (RFT),  the  individual  is  asked  to' 


bring  a, strongly  cilted  iJfeinous 'rod,  inside  a  tilted  luminous  square 
frame,,  to  an  uptight  in  -a  darkened  room  that  bars  the  use  of  other 
contextual  cues.  ,  In  the  ^ody  Adjustment *rest' (BAT) ,  people  sic  in  a 
tilted  chair  in  a  tilted  small  room  and  are  requested  to  bring  themselves 
to  an  upright  pqsition,  as  they  experience  it.     After  empirical  research 
ruled  out  perceptual  accuracy  and  body  sensitivity  as  explanatory 
constructs 'for  consistency  in  u^ing  visual  or  body  cues  in  these  space-  ' 
orientation  situations,  and  performance  was  found  highly  related  to  the 
ability  to  find  a  simple  figure  within  a  more- complex  design  (the  Embedded 
Figures  Test,  EFT),  performance  on  these  task's  was  considered  to  represent 
different  aspects  of  the  ability  to  overcome  an 'embedding  context.  _The 
emphasis  on  the  embedding  nature  of  the  context  arose,  from  the  finding 
-that  these  tasks  generated  a  factor  different  from  t^at  defined  by  tasks 
with  simply  distracting  contexts  (Karp,  1963).  ' 

^  ^  ^er  a  number  of  studies  with  different  (and  usually  small)  groups, 
^^J|j|feelation$  between  various- versions  of  the  RFT  and  EFT  have  ranged 
^^||ken'.30  an4  .65,  wherea?  ctarrelations  with  tihe  BAT -are  slightly  lower 
^P^^oth  indices.    Witkin»  th'e  major  researcher  on  this  style,  and  his 
colleagues  have  used  a  combinejl  score  on  these'  three  measures  in  their 
extensive  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  studies  of  this  construct 
relative  to  bot{>  th^e  intellective  and  personality  domains.  "Whereas 
c^rrelai:lons  between  measures  of  field  indefJ,end€;nce  and  IQ  have  ranged 
from  .40  to  . 60  in^^thj^r  studies,  as  well  as  in'the  literature  generally^  ' 
correlations  with  academic  achievement  and  aptitude  have  tended  to  be  ** 
somewhat  lower.  '    •  , 

To  specify  more  precisely  which  of  the  WISC  subtests 
might  be  responsible  for  the  relationships  between  ^ 
fi^ld  independence  and  total  IQ,  Goodenough  and  Karp 
(1961)  carried  out  a  factor  analysis  of *all  the 
.  relevant  measures.    The  identical  three  factors 
emerged  for  ten-  and  tvelve-year-olds,  and  these 
were  reasonably  congruent  with  an/eatlier  factor 
analysis  of  the  WISC  (Cohen,  1959).     The  first 
factor; — verbal  comprehension — was  distinguished  by 
substantial  loadings  for  tt^e  Vocabulary,  Information, 
and  Comprehension  Subtests.    The  second  factor-^ 
concentration —  .      •  .  Finally,  the  third  factor  - 
was  designated  analytical  field  approach  by  virtue  of 
substantial  loadings  for  Picture  Completion,  Block 
Design,  and  Object  Assembly*     The  BAT,  RFT,  and  EFT  ' 
yielded  substantial  loadings  only  on  this  third 
factor.  .  •  .  It  is  on  the  basis  of  such 
correspondence  across  the  perceptual  and  intellectual 
domains  that  their  major  construct  was  redefined  as 
an  .analytic  vs.  global  field  approach*  Field 
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dependence-ind^pencfence  is  currently  treated,  by  the 
Witkin  group  as- the  perceptual  aspect  of  a/ more 
pervasive  analytic-global  cognitive  style.  (Kogan, 
^        1971,  p.  250)  M  ^ 

These  findings  suggest  (aside  from  the  siagle-factor  structure  of  - 
these  measures)  that  the  relationship  between  the^ field  dependecce*^ 
i;a4«^iendence  dimension  and  inteljllgence  (i.e.;  WISC  performance)  derives 
from 'res  relationship  to  the  analytical  subtests  In  the  spatial  mode. 
Other  studied  of  the  relationship  with  intelligence  have  generally  found 
that  altTiodgh  f ield-^independent  performance  is  not  particularly  related 
to  general  verbal  in^lligence,  it  is,  as  one  might  expect,  correlated 
moderately  with  , measures  of  spatiafT  abilities*    These  moderate  correlations* 
suggest  that  although  these  three  WISC  tasks  measure  £romething  more  than 
spatial  ability,  studies  of  the  cotx0htes  of  field  independence  ought  to 
Include  cofitrol  of  spatial'  ability  more  often  than  had  been  the  case.  ^ 

Partly  because  of  evidence  of  the  single-factor  structure  of  the 
three  measures,  most  of  the  studies  by  Witkln's  research  group,  and 
particularly  those  by  other  researchers,  have  used  Embedded  Figures  Test 
performance,  rather  than  a  composite  score"  on  the  RFT,  BAT,  and  EFT,  as 
the  standard  n«asure  of  field  dependences-independence.    The  EFT  in 
particular  was  chosen  because  of  ease  in  scpting  and  admlnlst;s(ation 
(particularly  relative  to  the  equipment  costs  and  manageabiritf  involved 
in  the*other  tasks),  and  its  very^^igh  reliability.     In  the  Sixth  Mental 
Measuf'ements  Yearbook  (Buros^  1965),  EFT  reliability  calculated  by 
odd*-even,  ^^etest,  or  analysis-of-vaiMahce  was^t"6ported  to  be  excellent,  ' 
with  a  median  coefficient  over  ten  studies .  of    91.    A  relatively  field- 
dependent  style,  as  measured  by  the  EFT;  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
stable  cognitive  styles  identified,  partly  because  of  the  test's  excellfe'nt 
psychippetrlc  properties.    Bauman  (1951)  reported  stability  coefficients 
of  .89  for* both  men  and  women  on  the  EFT  after  three  years.    Witkin  alid 
his  colleagues  obtained  similar  findings  for  young  female  adults  over 
one-iyear  and  three-*year  intervals  (Witkin,  Dyk,  Fateifson,  Goodenough,  & 
Karp,  1962/1974).     Longitudinal  studies  of  children  indicate  rfigh  I^evels 
of  stability  in  individual  KS^K  relative  to  their  age  group,  although  - 
performance  on  the  average  improves  with  age  through  adolescence  Xi.e., 
absolute  errors  and  latencies  decrease).  This  developts^ntal  trend  concurs 
with  general  expectations  concerning  children's  increasing  analytic 
competence  and  psychological  differentiation  (I.e.,  individuation  of  self 
from  one's  environmenf  as  well. as  among  components  of  the  self). 
^' 

Small  but  significant  sex  differences  in  the  extent  of  field 
independence  are  a  consistent  finding* in  studies  of  adolescents  and 
adults,  with  males  performing  slightly  mo^.e  field  independently.  Although 
this  style  becomes  evident  as  a  coherent  cluster  of  measures  as  early  as 
six  to  seven  years  of  age  (Witkin  &  Berry,   1975),  findings  of  sex 
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differences  among  children  are  less  consistent,  with  girls  sometimes 
performing  more  field  independen|l^  than  tfoy's.    Thus,  -as 'Van  Leguwen  , 
(1978)  noted  in  her  recent  review,  as,  studies* proliferate ,  it  appears 
Chat  what  was  thought  tp  be  a  stable  sex^ difference  from  early  childh.ood 
on  is,  in  fact,  not  a  consistent  or  significant  difference  until  early 
adolescence.     Also,  correlations  among  the  different  measures  of  f4.eld 
dependence-indepetidence  often  are  quite  different  for  males  and  females 
in  a  single  sample,  but  the  sample  sizes  are  generally  too  small  to 
provide  highly  stable  "estimates.     In  their 'review  of  sex  differences, 
Mac^oby  and  Jacklin  (1974)  suggested  that  differences  in  visualization 
abilities  rather  than  in  style  are  being  assessed.     It  should  be  not^d, 
however,  that  these  differences  in  means  are  small  compared  with  ^he 
range  of  scores  within  each  group.  ^  \ 

Earlier  a  genetic  compgnfent  or  a  biological  predisposition  in  the 
development  of  f ield  dependence-independence  was  \eriously  considered, 
given  an  apparent  strong  perceptual  compone^  and  tha  relationship  to 
spatial  abilities,  biit  it  was  later  de-eia?rhasized  Jki  favor  of  a  learning/ 
socialization  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  style.     The  relationship 
between  socialization  practices*  and  the  development  of  field-dependent 
^and  field-independent  cognitive  styles  receives  support  from  several 
atudies,  particularly  t;hose  based  on  direct  observation  (Goodenough  & 
-Witkin,.Note  2).     For  example*  Dyk  and  Witkin  (lWi5)  and  Laosa  (Note  3) 
have  reported  moderate  correlations • linking  the  extent  of  independence 
training  by.  the  mother  with  the  extent  of- field  independence  in  their 
Children.     Evidence  that  the  father's  role  is  crucial  in  the  development 
of  field  independence,  especially  in  boys,  is  presentee^  by  Ck^odenough 
(1978).     He  concluded  from  his  review  pf  parental  influences  ^^that  the 
father  is  Important^  in  intact  families  because  his  parental  participation 
facilitates  separation  from  the  mother"  (p.  201).     In  addition,  cross-^ 
cultural  research  has  linked  the' extent  of  sex  dif  f eren<if6s  in  this  style, 
to  variations  between  cultures  in  divergence  of  sex  roles  as  well  as  in 
eypes  of  sex-role  socialization.     Sex  differences  appear  to  be  more 
common  in  sedentai^y*  agricultural  societies  than,  in  mobile,  hunting 
societies — societies  which  are  characteristically  different  in  sex-role 
training  and  in  the  value  attached  to  wotnen's^role  in  the  economy — and 
these  differences  tend  to  be  associated  with  "tight"  cultural  variables 
such  as  stratification  and-^ressure  toward  conformity  (Witkin  &  Berry, 
L975).     Similarly,  within  each  sex,  differences  In  field  independence 
have  been  ^und  between  people  with  "masculine"  and  "feminine"  interests 
and  activiSes. 

* 

"More  generally,  however,  there  appear  to  be  significant  differences 
between  cultural  groups  in  the  average  level  of  their  members'  field 
Independence — differences  that  appear  related  to  the  same -cultural 
dimensions  as  those, operating  to  influence  the  development  of  sex 
differences  in  field  dependence  within  a  society.     Indlvidual^ff o^in 
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agriculturai-ba^ed ,  subs Istence-lavel  societies  tend  to  lie  relatively 

if  l^ld*  idependent ,  a  relationship  that  seems  to  be  mediated  by  £he -^parent 

emphasis  on  ^onfonaancSe  to  authority  in  such  societies. 

The  evidence'  from  these  studies  tgi^ther  suggests 
that  a  relatively  field-^dependent*  cognitive  style^ 
and  Qth*ir  charac?teristics  of  limited  differentiation, 
are  likely/^  to  be  prevalent  in  social  settings     ,     -        .  , 
characterized  by  insistence  on  adherence  to  authority 
.  both  itl  society'and  in  th^-famifty,  by  the  use  of  strict 
or  ev^n  harsh  socialisation  practices^  to  enforce  this 
conformance,  and  by  tight  social  organization.  In 
^contrast,  a  relatively  field-independent  cognitive 
style,  and tgteatef  different i^tion^are  likely  to  be 
prevalenP^in  stfcial  set'tinga    which  are  more  « 
encouraging  of  autonomous  f inct ioning p  which  are^  more 
lenient  in  their  child-rearing  practices,  and  which 
are  loose  in  their  social  organization.     (Witkin  & 
Berry,  1975,  p*  46)  ' 

These  studies  also  demonstrated  the  cross-cultural  generality  of  the 
original  Dyk  and  Witkin  (1965)  ,f  indingsiv  by  confirming  the  influence  of 
the  same  set  of  socialization  vari^les.^s  Dyk  and  Witkin  identified  even  ^ 
across  cultures  differing  J^n  averages^vels^of  field  dependence- 
independ^ence:     encouragement  of  the  chtK^'  separation  from  the  mother, 
self  ^-reliance,  initiative,  and  resourcef  uiness# 

In  noting  these  findi^s  we  must  recognize,  however,  that  typically 
there  Is  great  variability  within  any  one  cultural  §roup,  as  well  as 
considerable  ovexlap  among  various  puitures*    Moreover,  as  Laosa  (1977) 
nas  pointed  out,  the  issue  of  culture  and  learning  becomes  quite  complex 
when  one  deals  with  '^cultures  in  pontact*'  that  are  undergoing 
acculturation  and  otijier  social  change.     If,  as  suggested  (Witkin  &  Berry, 
1975),  characteristic  cognitive  styles  are  adaptive  to  the  ecological  and 
cultural  setting,  one  would  e:sfpect  that  cognitive  styles  would  change  ^ 
as  a  result  of  acculturation.     Ramirez  and  Cast^Heda  (1974)  and 
Laosa  and  DeAvila  (1979)  found  this  to  be  the  case  when  they  compared 
the  relative  extent  of  field  dependence  in  traditional  and  dualistic 
Mexican  American  communities.    Thus  it  is  particularly  risky  to  make 
generalizations  with  regard  to  '^embedded  cultures**  in  which  resources 
usually  are  patrolled  largely  by  a  dominant  ci^ltural  group. 

—  ~'  ■ 

Witkin  and  Berry  are  referring  to  sociocultural  environments,  not 
specific  situations  or  contexts  within  these  macro-environments. 
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In-addit^o^,  although  there  la  evidence  that  ^child^od-socialiajation 
,  practices  characterist-it  of  certain  cultures  tend  to  foster  the  development 
^of  particular  cognitive  stylesV  it.  is  risky  to  generalize  such  group 
'findings  to  individuals.     Ethnic  groups  are  not  homogeneous.     Not  only  Is 
there  considerable  overlap  among  various  groups,  but  other  factors,  alone 
t>r  in  combination,  may  be  equally  or  more  influential.     For  example, 
Laosa  (1977)  reported  that  socioeconomic  status,  (jiifferences  in  matern^tl 
teaching  behaviors  within  his  Mexican-American  and  Anglo-American  samples 
were  much  greater  than  the  differences  found  betweien  the  ,two  groups. 

.  Among  the  various  cognitive  style  d^iensions  ^.dentified,  field 
dependence-independence  has 'shown  the  wfdest  application  to  educational 
practices  to  date.'  Many  studies  in  the  past  ^ew  years  have  attempted  to 
determine  more  specif Ically  how  differences  in  field  dependence-i^ependence 
affect  learning.    Witkin,  Moore,- Goodenough,  and  Cox  (1977)  conclSed  from 
their  extensive  review  that  although  field-dependent  and  field-independent  ♦ 
students  are  not  particularly  different  in  learning  ability  or  memory, 
they  do  differ  In  the  kind^  of  material  they  learn  most  easily  and  in  the 
strategies  they  use  for  learning.    Specifically,^  this  style  has  been 
found  to  have  particular  Importance  for  the  learning  of  social  material, 
the  effects  of  social  t^inf  orcement ,  the  use  of  mediating  ^chanlsms,  and  ^ 
cue  salience.    "Relatively '  field-dependent  and  field-irtdependent  pet'sons 
seem  not  %o  be  -appreciably  different  in  sheer  learning  ability  or  memory.  . 
However,  reflecting  differences  in  what  is  relevant ,  at tended  to  and,  * 
salient,  f iel^-dependent  petsons  tend  to  be  better  at  learning  and 
rem^baring  social  material  than  persons  who  are  relatively  field- 
Indepfmdent'V  (p.   18).    Yet,  apparently  field-independent  children  only  need 
to  have  the  social  material  brought  to  their  attention  to  equalize  theit 
learning  performance  relative  to  that  kind  of  material.     In  discussing 
differential  effects  of  reinforcement,  Witkin  et  al.   (1977)  stated, 
"Fiel^i-independent  persons  have  been  shpwn  to  learn  more  under  conditions 
of  inttinsic  motivation  ( f or'^examp^.^,  fitz,  1971;  Pacl'isanu,  1970; 
Stelnfeld,   1973).     Howevj^r,  this  difference  disappears  when  external 
rewards  for  learning  are  introduced,  regardless  of  whether  the  rewards 
are  material  in  nature  or  in  the  form  of  praise  (for  example,  Ferrel, 
1971;  Paclisanu,  1970;  Stelnfeld,  1973)"  (p.  20). 


Witkin  et  al.   (1977)  reported /that  other  studies  have,  shown  rejlatively 
field-dependent  children  to  be  more  sensitive  to  social  reinforcement;  j 
they  often  achieve  more  in  classrooms  where  they  enjoy  positive' teacher 
att^tion,  but  they  also  often  take  negative  criticism  more  harshly. 
Befoa^^  we  suggest  offering  different  kinds  of  reinforcement  to  children 
of  different  cognitive  styles,  however,  we  would' want  to  examine  other 
findings  suggesting  t^e  pref erability  of  adjustment  *to,  intrinsic  motivation 
for  adult  wtecess,  as  well  as  those  indicating  the  prob^^ematic  assessment 
of  Intrinsic-extrinsic  motivation  In  different  social  status  an4  ethnic 
groups,  as  recently  described  by  qanks  (1978). 
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Field  dependence-independence,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  person 
'  perceives  part  of  a  field  as  discrete  from  its  surrounding  whole,  ' 
apparently' Extends  far  beyond  the  perceptual  doc^in  implied  by  the  form 
of  these  measures.    This  style  is  manifest  in  problem  solving  that  • 
^requires  isolating  an  element  from  its  context  ancj  restructuring  the  , 
field  to  provide  a  new  context,  as  in  th,e  "insight"  and  "response  set^'      *       v  .  . 
problem-solving  tastes  studied  by  Duncker  (19^5),  and  In  tiriose  tasks 
requirl^ng  Imposing  structure  upon  unorganized,  f  iex-^s,  wh/ther  Rorschach 
inkblots  or  verbkl  materials.     Field-independent  pet  ons  are  more  likely 
to  both  analyze  a  structured  field  and  Impose  structure  where  it  is  not 
I  obvious.     Consequently,  when  there  is  no  inherent  structure  to^  the 
material  to  be  learned,  pr  no  feedback  on  performance,  f tel^H-indepe^ndent 
students  tend  to  do  better. 

As  a  result field-dependent  persons  are  said,  to  ^f avx)r  a  "sptxtator" 
^  approach  to  learning  ratherl  than  a  hypothesis-testing  aproach  to  co.^cept 
attainment although  they  can  use  the  latter  approach  in  particular 
tasks  when  expressly  asked  to  do  so.     Since  this  is  apparently  the  result 
of  reluctance  or  inability  to  ignore  or  deviate  from  the  highly  salient 
cues  Un  a  flelji,  they  are  characterized  as  passive  learners  who  require 
a  problem  to  be  structured  similarly  to  the  sqlutioh  In  order  to  solve 
it.     Even  when  encouraged  to  use  a  hypothesis-testing  approach,  hypotheses 
are.  formed  on  a  different  basis,  with  those  by  field-dependent  students 
dominated  by  the  salient  cues  avallableMGoodenough,  1976).     Depending  on 
the  problem,  of  course,  a  reliance  on  salient  cues  may  lead  either  to 
more  rapid  or  less  rapid  concept  attainment.    Needless  to  say,  however, 
very  few  problems  outside  of  school  are  structured  appropriately  to  our 
skills  and  needs.     Thus  a  highly  field-dependent  approach,  or  a  reinforced 
reluctance  to  alternatively'' structure  fields,  be  they  tasks  or  situations, 
can  become  an/ even  greater  disadvantage  to  the  learner  outside  of  school.  . 

Particularly  impressive  evidence  for  the  fundamental  quality  of  this 
dimension  of  individual  differences  is  that  relating  to  the  social  , 
domain.     Fleld-depetfUent  persons  are  more  likely  to  attend  to  ami  use  the  , 
prevailing  social  frame  of  reference.     Compared  with  field-independent 
persons,  they  spend  more  time  looking  at  faces,  attend  more  to  statements 
wit;h  social  content,  are  swayed  more  by  opinions  of  authorities  in 
ambiguous  situations,  and  prefer  shorter  physical  distances  between  ' 
themselves  and  others.    As  might  be  expected  from  these  findings,  field- 
dependent  persons  also  appear  to(be  better  liked,  perceived  as  warm  and 
tactful,  and  to  know  and  be  known  by  more  people  (Wltkln  et  al.,  1f977). 
They  are  not,  however,  more  dependent  upon  social  approval,  as  , the  label 
might  suggest  (Good-enough,  1978). 

Especially  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  this  volume  is  evidence 
suggesting  that  there  are  dlf f erences^in  the  methods  employed  by  field- 
dependent  and  field-independent  teachers  and  that  these  are  congruent 
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/With  the  pefSonal  characteristics  associated  with  these  two  styles 
*  (Witkin,  1976).  •Tield-indepe^ident  teachers,>  f or  ^example,  were  reported 
to  favor,  using  a  lecture  or  discovery  approach  vs-  a  discussion  method,  ^  . 
approaches  that  as&uc^  grater  responsibility  for  directing  leartii-ng."  ^ 
Similarly,  Laosa'(Note  3)  reported  that  mothers'  choices ^of  teaching- 
strategies  with  their  preschool  phildren  were  consistent  with  the  mothers' 
cognitive  styles-     Stone  * (1976) ,  however,  Irr  examining  second-  and 
fifthrgrade  teachers'  self-reporte*d  and  observed  classroom  behaviors, 
found  that  the  relationship  between  field  dependence-in4ependence  and 
teaching  performance  was  associated  with  grade  level  and  probably 
influenced  by  teaching  task.     Several  behaviors  charapterlstlc  of  field-- 
dependent  second-grade  teachers  were  characteristic  of  field-Independent 
teachers  in  fifth'  grade.     It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  given 
their  different  contexts,  these  "same"  behaviors  were^ntended  and 
perceived  differently.    ,Jhough  expressed  differently,  the  same  variable 
relationships  may  have  been  maintained. 

Related  to  the  above  findings  ar#  those  describing  apparent  differences 
'in  modes  of  interaction  between  people  with  different  cognitive  styles 
(Witkin  &  Goodenougti,   1977).     For  example,  DiStefanp  (1970)  found  that, 
cogfiltlve  style^-matched  teachers  and  students  rateH  each  other  more 
highly  on  both  academic  and  personal  qualities •     According  to  Witkin  et 
al.  (1977),  such  Interpersonal  attraction  may  reflect  shared  interests, 
'shared  personality  characteristics,  and/or  similarity  in  modes  , of 
dommunication.     It  may  function  to  exclude  alter>natlve- viewpoints  without 
the  actors'  being  conscious  of  any  intention  to  purpoaefuliy  exclude 
others  from  positions  of  influence.    This  finding  has  broad  implications, 
including  the  traditionally  difficult  access  by  ^females  to  male-dominated 
educational  and  career  ar^as.    Witkln^and,  his  colleagu^s/(1977) ,  however, 
have  pointed  out  some  "of  the  complexities  of  the  relatldriship  between 
cognitive  style  match-mismatch  and  student  achievement,  and  have 
recommended  caution  concerning  the  desirability  6f  matching  before  a 
great  deal  more  is  known  as  to  its  consequences. 

Extensive  research  has  related  field  dependeuce--independence  to  many 
other  dimensions  of  behavior  that  cannot  be  adequately  covered  here — for 
example,  Interiests,  stability  and  change  in  college  major,  occupational 
choice,  type  (not  degree)  of  neurotic  or  psychotic  symptoms,  etc. 
Evidence  of  association  with  such  a  broad  range  of  functioning  points  to*^ 
the  importance  of  this  psychological  construct,  hut  we  stress  the  faot 
that  even  though  these  relationships  are  generally  statistically 
significant,  they  are  usually  of  low  to  moderate  magnitude  and  not  all  of 
them  have,  beeq  validated  on  ^any  single  sample/  or  even  on  the  same  measure 
of  field  Independence.     Furthermore,  there  has  been  little  attempt  to 
show  that  these  relationships  with  field  dependence-independence  are  not 
due  to  some  related  but  uninvestigated  characteristic  such  as  sex-role, 
Intelligence,  or  spatial  a^bllity.     Thus  ^we  urge  ca^/tion  in  characterizing 
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'  Individuals  on  thesg  dimensions  on  the  basis  of  their  standing  , on  field 
depetldence-jtndependecrce.  ,  ' 

Whethe^this  construct  should  factually  be  considered  ^a  style  rather 
than  an  ability  has  been  a  confusing  issue  in  the  cognitiv^^tyle  , 
literature.    An  important  component  a«f  the  popularity  and  promise  in  the 
study  of  cognitive  styles  is  the  understan.d,ing  chat  styles  are  importantly 
different  from  the  domalA  of  cognitive  abilities  by  being  value-^frjae  * 
djijscriptions  q|  the  mode,  not  the  level,'  of  cognitive  functioning •  The'^e 

Iipints  bear  -repeating:     (a)  styles  are  conceived  of  as  qualitative 
oescriptions  of ' processing;  and  (b)  on^  valence  or  end-point  of  a 
dimension  of  style  ia  not  to  be.,<valued  pore,  a  priori,  than  another. 
Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  their  'relevance*  as  characterizations  of 
,  functioning  will  connefct  personality  and  cognition  as  domains  oi<^  study  as 
well  as  behavi^oral  contexts.  ^  Yet,  the  field  dependenCe-indepeiWence 
dimeftision,  perhaps  more  than  any  othet  style,  appears  to  opetate,  "and  is 

definitely  measured^  as  an  abTlity  cdonstriict. 

#■■'■■■• 

Field-independent  responses  on  the  standard  measures,  imply  only  a 
capacity  for  a.  field-independent  response  and  give  no  inf oriafetlon  about 
the  per^n's  propensrity,  likelihood,  or  tendency  to  do  so  because  task 
solution  requires  this  response.     In  these  tasks  there  is  obviously  a 
correct ' response  whose  attainment  requires  a  f leld^independent  approach. 
On  the  other  hand,  field-dependent  responses,  assuming  that  the  task's 
intent  is  ^mider^tood,  imply  an  iaabilit'y  to  respond  field  independently 
because,  given  the  task  demands,  persons  would  have  done  so* if  they  cpuld. 

Witkln  acknowledged  that  his  measures  are  testing  the  ability  to 
disembed.    He  was  not  too  concerned  about  the  problem  (fE  generalizing  this 
Information  to  situations  involving  more  choice  for  the  individual 
because  he  believed  that  unlike  the  field-independent  person,  th6  field-, 
dependent  person  is  constrained  to  respond  in  a  f ield-^depehdent  manner 
(Witkln,  1976)0     He  thought  that  field  dependence-independence  is  a 
.perceptuo-cognltive  manifestation  of  the  more  basic  personality  construct, 
psychological  differentiation,  which  ifi  explicitly  value-laden.  Within 
the  theory,  psychological  differentiation  IS' considered , a  necessary,  if  - 
not  sufficient,  condition  for  ""maturity .    Thus  field  independence,  as  a 
manifestation  of  psychological  differentiation,  is  considered  the  more 
mature  pole  of  this  construct.    This  value  judgment  encouraged^ t^ie 
restriction  of  research  questions  to  those  concerning  the  advantage 
field-independent  peop^  have  in  traditional  academic  pursuits  that  favor 
analytic  ability.     It  took  considerable  time  for  researchers  to  begin  to 
p'ode  questions  about  the  positive  aspects        field  dependence  as  a  style 
rather  than  as  a  lack  of  ability. 

Recently,  Witkin  &  Goodenough  (Note  1)  radically  altered  their 
conceptions  of  the  constructs  involved  in  f lelcKdependence-lndependence 
'and  its  assessment  Instruments.     Rather  than  focus  on  disembedding 


abilitjj^as  the  central  factor'  in  perfonnance  on  the  Various  measures  of 
field  dependence-independence,  they  now  view  these  performances  as  caused 
^by  "two  separate  but  related  functions,*    reliance  on  vestibular  or 
visual-field  referents  and  cognitive  restructuring"  (p.  2).  The 
vestibular-vs. -visual  factor  is  central  to  the  strength  of  a  variety  of 
illusions  Involving  self-nK)vetnent  and  altered  gravitational  conditions  as 
well  as  visual  cues.     Interestingly,  t*hey  suggested  *5hat  this  dimension  may 
be  bipolar  because  "whire  field-dependent  people  are  particular  susceptible 
to  illusions  induced  by  displacement  of  the  visual  field,  f ield^independent 
people  may  ba  particularly  susceptible  to  other  illusions  Induced  by 
vestibular  stimulation"  (p,.  19).    Relatively  field-dependent  persons,  for 
example,  do  better  in  estimating  the  upright  in  the  Rotating  Room  Test. 

Cognitive  r^tructuring  is  clearly  recognized  as  "the  ability  "to 
achieve  a  different  percept  [than  the  immediate,  'commonly  perceived  one], 
when  required  [to]  by  situational  demands  or  inner  needs,  through 
rastrncturing  of  their ' Initial  petceptuSA  experience"  (p.  4).     Spatial  ' 
restructuring  is  involved  in  a  variety  of  l^egnitlve  dimensions  related  to 
RFT  and  EFT  performance,  e.g.,  speed  of  closure,  functional  fixity  (as  in 
»Duncker's  1945  problem-solving  tasks.).,  Piagetian  conservation,  and  the 
•  ability  to  take  another's  perspective.     Only  limited  work  has  been  done  \ 
on  restructuring-  in  the  verbal  -ddpiain.     At  the  level  of  "-dlsembeddlng" 
letters  from  words,  perfonnance  ii^  verbal  and  spatial  domains  emerges 
separately  in  fafctor  analytic  st\i{iies.     A  few  studies  in  sentence  _ 
disai^biguation  (Goodman,  1971;  Xef ever  &  Ehri,  1976)  have  identified  a 
relationship  to  EFT  performance  that  may  permit  extension  of  wfognltive 
restructuring  beyond  the  spatial  to ' th^' verbal  domain. 

In  addition,  Witktn  and  Goodenough  offered  a  hierarchical  model  for 
ordering  the  entangled  variables  of  differentiation,  dlsembedding ,  field 
dependence-independence,  etc.,  about  which  we  have  expressed  concern. 
They  perceived  "autonomous  functioning,  in  both  perception  of  the  upright 
and  in  interpersonal  behavior,  at  the  apex  of  the  cluster,  as  a  broad 
superordinate^construct,  and  cognitive  restructuring  skill  and  Interpersonal 
competence  ^  subsidiary  constructs,  at  a  leve-1  below  the  apex"  (p.  24). 
They  asserted  that  this  new  conceptualization  should  ease  the  difficulties 
in  the  cognitive  style  literature,  wHich  we  have  already  discussed~i.''e. , 
those  concerning  the  distinction  between  §tyle  and  capacity,  and  between 
process-oriented  and  content-oriented  descriptions  of  functioning — and 
thereby  pertain  to  a  wider  variety  of  behavioral  domains.  This-current 
conception  views  the  extent- of  autonomy  of  external  referents  as  the  most 
general  dimension  of  functioning  identified-,  and  in' several  ways  conforms 
•to  the  general  notion  of  style  that  we  have  tried  to  present  here.  In 
their  1977  report,  Witkin  and  Goodenough  (Note  1.)  also  presented  their 
4eclsion  to  transfer  th^<  label  field  depefeiMnce-independence  "to  this 
higher-level  dimension  .  .  .  from  its  lower-level  location  in  our  earlier 
conceptual  scheme  as  a  perceptual  dlsembedding  ability"  (pp.  31-32). 
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We  perceive  this  as  a  iramatic  £^ve  on  , their  part>  but  have  di^ussed 
the  construct  as  it  has  been  treated  and  operationalized  in  the  past 
decade  with  all  the  attendant  ambiguities  and  contradictions  th^it 
inevitably ■ result  from  such  a  course.     Nevertheless,  this  is  the  pfesant 
state  of  general  knowledge  about  the  construct,  not  yet  reflecting  Witkin 
and  Goodenough's  recent  reformulation*  .  ^ 

In  the  paper  tiy  Witkin  and  Goodenough  (Note  1)  referred  t^earlier, 
they,  apparently  for  the  first  tdme,  also  explicitly  reco^izea  that 
although  measures  of  restructuring  skills  ^and  interpersooai  cbmpetencies 
tend  to  be  inversely  related,  the  magnitude  «'this  relationship  does  not 
preclude  the  existence  of  different  patterns  of  competencies.  "Indeed, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  t^hat  with  appropriate  life  circumstances 
and  educational  experiences,  people  may  acquire  adcess  to  both  cognitive 
restructiiring  skills  and  interpersonal  competencies,  \rtiatey^r  their 
standing  on  the  field  dependence-independence  dimension'\>^^.  34).  Thus 
they  identified  a  new  dimension  of  individual  differences:  ^mobility- 
fixity  in  regularity  of  showing  the  characteri^ics  of  a  particular 
style.    Whereas  field  dB^ejide^nce-lndependence,  as  presently  considered  by 
Witkin  and  his  associa|;«^  is  a  value-free  cha^racteriz^tion,  extent  of  --^ 
mobility  .in  style  expression       differentially  valued  because  mobility 
signifies  greater  diversity  and,  therefore,  adaptability  In  environments 
that  differ  in  their  demands  upon  the* person's  competencies. 

To  siy  that  the  EFT  and  RFT  measure  a  dtsai^^ding  or  cognitive 
restructuring  ability  in  a  spatial  TOde,  howeverT^oes  not  deny  their 
value  in  providing  useful,  more  specific  information  for  adapting 
Instruction  to  individuals  than" that  gained  from  broad-gauge  aptitude 
tests.    Learning  experiences  can  be  analyzed  for  demands  on  analytic 
skill  to  ensure  their  appropjriateness  for  the  range  found  In  any  specific 
group  of  learners,  and  those  with  lower  levels  of  skill  could  be  aided 
with  prompts,  and  so  forth.    As  a  developed  ability  with  clear  advantages 
for  efficient  functioning  in  a  variety  of  situatAt>ns,  this  approach 
clearly  deserves  more  investigation  concernl^ng  ^ts  development  and  the 
possible  avenues  for  facilitating  its  avairability  to  students  as  a\ 
useful  strategy.  V 

Most  field-independence  training  studies  show  little  effectiveness, 
but  the  training  tends  to  be  of  short  duration  and  with  little  insight 
into  ,the  nature  of  the  disembeddlng  task.     In  one  very  interesting 
study  into  th6  dynamics  of  childhood  sex  differences  on  Children's 
Embedded  Figures  Test  performance  (Connor,  ShacRman,  &  Serbin,  1978),  133 
first-,  third-,  and  f if th--graders  were  exposed  to  one  of  three  one-session 
training  sessljons:     (a)  five  complex  pictures  consisting  of  a  diamond  and 
three  overlayii  where  the  child  could  directly  observe  the  transf ormaitions 
provided  by  the  removable  overlays;  (b)  five  flat  complex  figures  where 
the  child  was  asked  to  find  the  diamond  or  was  shown  it  if  he/she  was 
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unable  to^find  it;  and  (c)  five  to  ten  minutes  talking  informally  with 
the  experimenter.    Although  there  was  no  difference  in  post-training  CEFT 
afe an  scores  across  trainin-g  conditions  for  the  boys,  there  were  large 
differences  among  the  training  conditions  for  t^ie  girls.    The  girls 
showed  nonsignif  icantly.  higher  scores  t^n  the  boys  after  the  overlay 
training  condition,  whereas  they  had  significantly  lower  mean  scores  than 
the  boys  in  the  control  condition.    Whether  this  sophisticated  kind  of 
training  actually  compensates  for  alleged  lack  of  early  spatial  rei'ations 
manipulation  experience  for  the  girls  or  whether  under  sustained  practice 
if  would  effect^the  broader  cognitive  processing  assumed  to  underly 
field-independent  performance  are  questions  for  further  research.  This 
ej^ample  shows  how  conceiving  of  these  styles  as  stable  characterizations 
of  accessfbility  could  be  maladaptive.     Assessments  must  be  recognized 
ex|>licttly  as  descrl,ptions  of  present  functioning  on  a  particular  task. 
Otherwise,' we  could  be  led  to  ask  restrictive  application  qifestions  such 
as  which  activities  or  tasks  should  we  not  expect  field-dependent  students 
to  succeed  in,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  helping'them  achieve, 
those  tasks.  ;  .  " 

As  our  sununary  of  findings  suggests,  field-dependent  and  field-  ' 
independent  students  approach  learning  tasks,  consciously  or  not, 
in  qualitatively  different  ways,,  make  use  of  different  strategies,  and 
require  different  aids  in  classroom  instruction.    ,In  designing  eckrcational 
programs  such  differences  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  so  thati^tylistic 
differences  arfi  not  defined  as" differences  in  competence.     Ramirez  and 
CasCaa^da  (1974)  have  recomntended  a  number  of  curriculum  and  instcsuctional 
approaches  sensitive  to  the  relatively  field-dependent  styles  of  Mexican 
American  children,  for  example,  personalizing  ahd  humanizing  the  curriculum 
content  for  easie^  learning  afid  retention.     S^uch  variations  can  be  dnd 
shouici  be  readily  available  to  effect  equal  educational  opportunity. 

♦ 

A  malp' question  in  identifying  educational  implications  of  this  ' 
research,  hcwevet,  is  whether  to  concentrate  on  the  short-  or  long-term 
effects,  or  whether  an  intelligent  adaptive  combination  can  be  achieved. 
For  example,  as  Witkin  (1978)  pointed"  out,   field-dependent  students  tend 
to  do  poorer  in  their  mathematics  and  science  classes,  but  it  is 
undetermined  whether  this  reflects  a  cognitive  style-skill  relationship, 
personal  IncoApatabilities  of  cognitive  stvle-mismatched  students  and 
teachers,  individually  inappropriate  teaching  techniques  preferred  by 
field-independent  teachers,  or  a  cognitive/ style-interes^  relationship 
separate  from  the  action  of  these  other  processes.     In  the .interests  of 
improving  mathema^tics  and  science  literacy,  various  educational  strategies 
could  be  devised  and  experimented  with;^    special  encouragemenC  for  field- 
dependent  mathematics  and  science  teachers,  alternative  modes  of  instruction, 
hoTOogeneous  grouping,  teacher  training'  in  the  use  of  alternative  styles 
for  individuals,  and  combinations  of  ail  of  these.    On  the  other  hand, 
these  adaptations  to  the  student's  preferred  mode  may  serve  to  harden  his 
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or  her  preferences  into  a  more  extreme  position  that  couTd  serve  as  a 
disability  out3lde  of  the  speclar^envlrooment  of  the  school.'  To-  train     '  ' 
children  adequately,  to  deve^lppi  |^mp^tence  with  meaning  outsi'de  of*  the 
school,  it  is  our  belief  that' we  jiii^i^^^'lSach  for  maximum  flexibility  and 
resourcef uln'fess,  and  not  for  the  ea^^J^^W      to  get  through  a  particular- 
■curriculum*    We  will  discuss  this  issue  fi^rther  in  the  concluding  section. 

Conceptualizinjg  Styles 

Conceptualizing  styles,' also  referred  to  as  conceptual  or  categorizing 
styles,  are  concerned  with  the  criteria  used  in  perceiving. objects  as 
J  similar  to  one  another.    One's  style  is  measured  by  some'  form  of  sorting 
or  grouping  task  in  which  one  is  asked  to  group  objects  (or  their  visual ^ 
or  verbal  representations)  on  the  basis  of  their  (perceived)  similarity. 
Several  investigators  have  been  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  people  ^ 
differ  in  the  relations  they  perceive  between  objects  and  concepts.  5pf  ' 

^       Accordingly,  different  systems  or  mpdels  for  analyzing  thesie  differences, 
as  well  as  different  measures  and  terminologies,  have  been  developed.     "  *  ifk 
The  most  popular  model  recognizes  ^  three  distinct  scyies  or  modes  of  ^ 
.  conceptualization/categorization:  '  relational,  'descriptive,  and 
categorical-inferential  4Kagan,  ifoss,  &  Sigel,  1960).    Relational  implies 
spatial  or  temporal  functional  relationships  among  the  objects  in  a 
group,  often  including  a  thematic  quality^  Descriptive  responses  'involve 
grouping  by  similarity  on  some  objective  physical  attribute  of  the. 
a^timuli.    Categorical-inferential  refers  to  treating  objects  as  wholes 
(       and  as  instances  of  a  conceptual  -label*    Conceptualizing  style,  therefore, 
is  an  example  of  a  style  dimension  measured  without  referenae  to  a  ^ 
tbrrect  answer,  but  for  which  responses  are,  n^ever  the  lass,  oftgln  evaluated 
on  a  continuum  of  developmental  sophistication. 

•  t 

In  subsequent  work  (Kagan,  Moss,  &  Sigel,  1963)  the 
descriptive  response  was  re-labeled  analytic  descriptive 
(and  ultimately  simply  analytic)  because  of  the 
implied  analytic  separation  of  an  element  of  similarity 
tj6m  irrelevant  aspects  of  a  stimulus.  Such 'analytic 
concepts  are  presumed  to  reflect  an  active  conceptual 
ari^ly^fl!^  in  contrast  to  relational  concepts/  which  ,  ^ 
presumably  involve  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  entire 
,  stimulus.     In  Kagan  et  al^  (1963)  and  later  work  by 

^  theae- authors^,  the  inferential-categorical  classification 

V  is  Ignored  in  favor  of  the  simple  analytic-nonanalytlc 

(i.e*i  descriptive-relational)  distinction.  Though 
Kagan  et  al..(l963)  maintain  that  the  foregoing 
dimension  Is  linked  to  Witkin's  construe^  of  analytic 
vs.  gloljal  functioning,  the  evide;nce  would  now  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  two  dimensions  are  relatively 
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ind.ependent  of  ^ch  other  (see  Wallach,  1962). 
Wachtel  (1968)  has  proposed  that  the  basic  dimeasioas 
of  the  Wltkin  and  Kagan  groups  can  be  distinguished  , 
on  the  basis  of  a  capacity  for  analytic  functioning 
and  a  stylistic  analytic  preference/  respectively* 
*  (Kogan,  1971,  p*  262) 

OrigJboally,  free  sorts  of  a  variety  of  objects  were  used,  allowing 
t^he  examinee  freedom  in  determining  the  nuodjer,  size,  and  conten^f  the 
groups  formed.    Thes^  free-sort  responses  also  weire  coded  for  the  stylistic 
dimension,  conceptual  dif f ereq^Blation,  referring  to  the  number  of  different 
dimensions  used  to  relate  partleular  stimuli*    Since  attempts  to  cjOmbine 
these  different  scores  intfo  a  mofe  complex  characterisation  of  a  person's 
conceptVial^  predispositions  were  ^unsuccessful,  they  are  presently  considered 
as.  distinct  styles*  \  (k)nce|xtuaa  differentiation  is  often  considered  an 
alternative  form  of  category  breadth  because  it  is  indexed  by  the  nui^er 
of  groups  formed,  which  is  obviously  interdependent. with  the  number  of 
objects  in  each  group*     It  Is  partly  because  of  this  confounding  of  the 
number  and  siz^  of  groups  formed  in  free  sorts  that  researchers* have 
opted  tot  the-  more  restricted  "comparison--with-'a-standard"  approach  in 
investigating  conceptual  styles*  ^ 

Unlike  measures  of  field  dependence-independence,  thare  are  alternate 
criterion  measures  to  assess  conceptualizing  style  that  differ  importantly 
in  their  form  and  in  the  results  that  they  produce.    One  dimension  of 
variation  is  the  number  of  objects  employed  in  a  jingle  item  of  comparison* 
Kagan's  figure  Sorting  Tas^k^  asks  which  of  two  huipan  figures  belongs  with 
a  third  pne*    This  is  the  most  popular  of  several  tasks  constructed  for 
research  purposes.     (Another  version  for  group  testing  also  includes 
pictures  of  objects.)         Sigel's  Objeq|-Picture  Categorizing  Task  (Sigel  & 
McBane,  Note  4),  the  experimenter  ^presents  separately  each  of  twelve 
familiar  objects  (or  their  colored  photographs)  and  asks  the  individual 
to  put  with  it  those  of  the  ^ley.en  remaining  that  are  the  same  or  belong 
(go)  wlJtfe^ti     Sqrtlng  rationales  for  this  task  are  scored  on  the  same 
dimensions  ^i^th  some  refinements  useful  for  young  children's  responses 
(e.g.,  differentiating  type^  of  nonscorable  responses).    Recognizing  the 
influence  of  group  size  on  type  of  concept  used,  Denny  '(1975)  devised  the' 
Picture/Pairing, Test  to  explore  children's  conceptual  preferences. 

In  addition  to  allowing  observation  of  group  size,  the  Sigel  task 
elicits  a  greater  variety  of  grouping  rationales  than  does  the  Kagan 
Figure  Sorting  Task,  because  of  the  wider  variety  of  objects  used. 
Designed  for  use  with  children,  nhe  objects  were  carefully  chosen  to 
allow  sorts  according  to  color,  shape,  and  structural  properties, 
functional  relations,  and  comron  classifications.    This  specif iC;atlon, 
too,  reflecits  accomirodation  to  earlier  research  findings  indicating  that 
the  relative  frequencies  of  sorting  rationales  for  an  age  groi^p  were 
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heavily  dependent  upon  the  particular  objects  presented^     In  the  Sigel 
task  one  can  also  s£ore  for  the  kind  of  descriptive  attribute  that  is . 
used  in  the  sorting,  and  results  show  a  clear  developmental  trend  from  ^ 
'color  to  form,  which,  suggfests  the  influence  of  instruction  on*  the  sorting 
rationales  used  by  children  at  various  ages* 

Kagan,  Moss ,  and  Sigel  ( 1963)  reported  significant  decreases  in 
relational  concepts' and  significant  increases  in  analytic  concepts  with, 
iacreasiiig  a^  among  elementary  school  children*     Expectations  fj?%a  ' 
clear  developmental  sequence  to  these  categorizing  styles  must  be  madified, 
however,  .in  accord  w^lth  more  recent  findings*     Sigel,  Jarman,  and  Hanesian 
(1967)^ reported  that  although  analytical  and  categorical-itif erent ial 
responses  increase  with  age,  relatiftnal-contextual  responses  tend  to 
relaain  stable ^N^Denny  (1976) ,  studying  conceptual  preferences  in  children 
aged  3,  4,  5,  ana  9,  reported  a  distinct  developmental  sequence  in 
conceptual  preferences  with  complementary  (relational)^  perceptible 
(descriptive),  functional,  and  nominal  concepts  increasing  significantly 
at'^various  ages,    tike  Sigel  et.al.  (1967),  he  also  found  that  the  number 
of  relational  responses  did  not  decrease  as  similarity  responses  increased; 
instead,  ^s  children  grew  alder,  fewer  nonscorable  responses  were,  glveu# 
H5  did  find  evidence,  however,  for  a  concrete-similarity  to  abstract- 
similarity  shift,  to  a  large  extent* caused  by  a  decrease  in  color ' responses 
as  children Qlder.    Denny  suggests  that  the  lack  of  replication  of 
thf  earlier  ^gan  et  al.  (1963)'  findings  is  due  to  methodological 
differences.^ .The  Conceptual  Style?  Task,  which  was  originally  used, 
farced  the  child  to  choose  between  a  relational  and  an  analytic  concept 
wfifen  deciding  which  two  of  three  objects  were  alike  or  went  toget^ier*  It- 
also  should  be  noted  that  on  all  these  tasks  the  chil*d  must  verbalize  the 
sorting  rationale.  "  Thus  a  child  who  is  capable  of  thinking , in  abstract 
concept-s,  but  is  not  capable  of  verbalizing  them,  may  choose  a  method  of 
grouping  that  he  or  she  can  explain  Instead. 

These  findings  may  also  result  fr'om  two  different  phenomena:  during 
the  age  range  studied,  children  are  only  as  yet  learning  the  classif Icatory 
schemes  aj»d  labels  so  tha%*  thejtask  is  measuring  concept  attainment  in 
school,  and  certain  objects. may^  have'  such  strong  assoclatlonal  relations 
that  they  overpower  impulses  to  classify  analytically.     V^hlpman  ' 
(unpublished  data)  has  found  'in  a  longitudinal  study  oT^^Sredominately 
low-^income  children  that  the  number  of  appropriate  ratlon*^s  on  the 
3igel  Categorizing  Task  correlatefs  moderately  high  with  cognitive  ability 
and  academic  skill  measures  through  the  preschool  and  early  school  years. 
It  would  appear  that  "categorization  style"  really  reflects  learned 
conceptual  categories  up  until  middle  childhood,  at  vhlch  time  it  begins 
to  function  as  a  style  measure  rather  than  as  a  measure  of  academic 
achievement,  i.e.,  the  acquisition- of  concepts  and  -rules.     In  this  same 
study  it  was  ifound  that  descriptive  responses  increased  significantly' 
when  the  children  att.ended,  pri^school ,  as  they  quickly  identified  various 
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shapes.     Relational  resp'onses  appeared  later  as  children  attended  to  • 
other  properties.     The  number  of  different  categories  used  was  Itself  a 
useful  Index  of  the  child's  Increasing  cognitive  maturity.    Thus  we 
believe  that  it  is  mlalnf ormatlve  and  illogical  to  assert  that  a  child 
has  a  particular  cogi^lltive  style  because  she/he  uses  a  particular  sortirfg  < 
rationale,  as  if  the^  child  had  tnade  a  choice- among  possible  (to  the 
adult)  categorization  modes,  which  are  not  yet»/in  fact,  part  of  tihe 
child's  repertoire.  ^ 

i  •  :  ■ 

It  Is  also  possible  that  the  form  of  the  categorizing  task 'contributes 
to  the  Imperfect  relationship  between  age  and  categorization  style. 
Whereas  all  the  perceptual  taeasurss  of  field  dependence-independence 
SCO-re  examinee  responses  relative  to  the  correct  response,  these  free-sort 
categorization  tasks  have'  no  one  correct  answer.    .Thus  free  sorts  are 
not  power  or  speeded  tasks  but  operate  as  t|rue  style  tasks  in  whli^h  the 
examinee's  own  Cask  definition  and  modus  operapdl  emerge.     In  such  a  task 
we  cart  expect  developmental  level  and  categorization  style- to  be  highly 
related  only  if  we  assume  that  the  child  prefers  to  use  the  most  develop- 
mentally  .  mature  mode  of  which  she  or  h^  is  capable,    l&ea.  the  child  has 
been  encouraged  to  structure  the  task,  we  cannot  freat  that  task 'as  a 
power  test  that  elicits  the  most  mature  or  conq)l6x  response  available. 
It  also  should  be^ noted  that  although  the  construct  of  style  would  lead  \ 
us  to  expect  increasing  preference  for  a  particular  categorizing  mode 
with  age,  such  has  not  been  the  case  (cf.  Davis'  1971  study  with  fifth, 
eighth,  and  eleventh  graders  and  college  students).     Further. research  is 
needed  on  differences  among  individuals  in  their  patterning  of  preferences. 

Slgel'and  Coop  (1974)  reviewed  the  results  of. several  studies  on 
conceptual  style,  and  in  discussing  gender  relationships  they  described- 
an  earlier  study  by  Sigel,  Jarman,  and  Haneslan  (1967): 

* 

2^x  differences  were  found,  with  boys  employing  more 
descriptive-analytic  responses  than  girls,  and  girls 
using  more  relational-contextual  ones  ....  Further, 
people  who  were  high  on  descriptive-analytic  responses  ^ 
^tended  to\score  higher  on,  nonverbal  IQ  tests,  learning, 
of  concepts  and  memory  for  details.     Although  dhere 
weie  no  differences  in  frequency  of  particular  styles 
among  4-  and  5-year-old  boys  and  girls,  the  correlates 
of  the  styles  varlad.     The  boys'  analytic  responses 
were  related  to  cautiousness,  learning  skills, 
achievement  orientation,  independence  and  activity; 
for  girls  the  reverse  held  true  for  most  variables; 
for  example,  they  were  found  to  be  low  on  cautiousness, 
independence  and  activity.,.  .  ,  girls  employing  an 
analytic  style  of  categorization  are  quick  responders       ,  , 
(but  accfurate)i  ten-d  to  daydream,  and' are  generally' 
inattentive  (Sigel,  Jarman,  6^  Haneslan,  19ii7). 
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No  sex  dtf ferencest  however,  were  found  with  categorical- 
inferential  styles*    Persons  high  on  categorical- 
inferential  responses  tended  to  score  higher  on  the 
Binet  IQ  test.    These  results  were  interpreted  as  an 
indicatian  thac^  categorical-Inferential  behavior  may 
,  well  h%  a  p;:odcrct  of  conventiqnal  socialization 
experiences*  in  boys  and  girls  (Sigel,  Janaan,  & 
/  Hanesi^,  1967).     (p.  258) 

That  there  are  significantly  different  patterns  of  correla^tions  for 
some,  but  not  a11>  conceptualizing  style  responses  in  children  across  sex 
is  ^n  intriguing  finding  requiring  further  research.     It  should  not  be 
surprising  that  sex  differences  do  not  appear  in  categorical-inferential, 
responses,  which  become  more  prevalent  in  the- middle  years  of  childhood. 
They  are  likely  to  reflect  scWool  lea^rning  that  may  impact  on  the  two 
sexes  similarly.    However,  socialization  in  the  f^ily,  ^s  well  as  in  the 
school.  Is  sex-typed  to  varying  degrees  and  may  relate  to  the  observed 
differences  between  the  .sexes  in  patterns  of  correlations  through  at, 
leasjt  three  possible  routes.     First,  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to 
channel  their  energies  differently,  usi^ig  different  faculties  pn  different 
kinds  of  objects.    The  child  whose  propensities  are  not  encoupaged,  or  who 
Is  not  given  access  to  the  kind  of  stimuli  and  tasks  that  are  .appropriate 
to  those  propensities,  may  direct  his  or  her  energies  into  less  desirable 
pursuits  or  may^t  mal^e  active  use  of  th^,  i.e.,  day-dreaming.  Second, 
these  foras  of  conceptualizing  may  relsite  to  the  child's  acceptance 
and/or  acquisition  of  societal  sex  roles,  that  differentially  encourage 
the  use  of  these , styles.    Third,  a  correlated  characteristic ,  Like 
intelligence,  is  interacting  with  sex  or  sex-role  and  is  related  to  these 
behaviors.     In  any  case,  as  is  often  true  with  Investigations  of  the 
correlational  patterns  of  cogpltive  styles,  assessing  and  labeling  the 
cognitive  style  seems  to  have  ambiguous  meaning  across  sex.'    Not  enough 
attention  has  been  directed  to  understanding  rather  than  simply  reporting 
sex  differences  in  styles  and  in  patterns  of  correlations;  too  often  the 
issue  is  skirted  by  us^Lng  single  sex  samples,  usually  males. 

■  * 

Nevertheless,  in  the  event  that  a  child  has  access  to  the  three  * 
conteptualizlog  modes  delineated  by  Kagan  and  his  colleagues  (I960,. 
1963),  the 'basis  chosen  fpr  a  particular  set  of  items  is  always  a 
function  of  bot^  the  Individual's  proclivity  and  the  stimulus  properties 
4i  the  objects.      Several  different 'types  of  stimuli  have  been  used 
in'fte^  sort  and  "comparison-wl th-a-standard**  categorization  tasks,  and  th( 
relative  frequencies  of  sorting  rationales  for  an  a'ge  group  were  found  to 
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The  rational^  S^ven  alsq^^  a  function  of  the  instructions  used'. 

Kagan,  Sigel,  and  Dftany  havt  all  been  careful  to  include  both  similarity 

and  relational  prompts. 
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vary  with  the  number  and  nature  of  the  particular  objects  presented. 
This  stimulus  dependency  of  the  response  results  in  poor  withln-task  and 
cross-tagk  generality,  calling  into  question  both  the  status  of  the 
dimension  as  a  generalizable  factor  in  cognitive  f uijcMoning  considered 
broadly  and  «>e  implied  superiority  of  one  categorization  mode  over 
another  as  developn^ntally  more  mature. 

Some  characteristics  of  an  object  are  more  salient  than  others 
because  they  are  extreme  specimens  of 'that  dimension  and,  thus,  would  be 
pick,ed  out  generally ;  .son»  characteristics  have  special  significance  to  a 
child  because  of  their  highly  specific  involvfisedt  with  the  individual's 
particular  history.    To  .be  of  importance,  it  1^  not  necessary  for  ' 
categorization  style,  or  any.  other  personality  or  cognitive,  characteristic, 
•to  be  consistent  across  all  situations; and  tasks.  But  "it  is  imperative 
that  we  admit  that  categorization  style  may  not  b^e  a  generalized  trait 
and  that  we  then  try  to  specify  and  ejcplain  situational  and  stimulus 
variance.     It  would  be  quite  useful  to  be  a^le  to  say,  for  example,  that 
with  familiar  animate  objects  a  child  responds  in*  a  predominantly 
inferential-categorical  manner,  whereas  when  implements  are  the  focus  of 
attention,  the  child  responds  in  a*  relational-contextual  manner.  This 
does,  or  can,  give  educational  inforidatlon  about  a  child  because  of, 
rather  than  in  spite  of,  the  fact  that  the  state.n^nt  recognizes  and  makes 
use  of  the  real-world  distinctions  that  people  actually  make.  Moreover, 
this  kind  of  highly  particular  information,  appropriately  specified,  ; 
could  be  of  help  in  understanding  the  development  of  concepts.     In  the 
classroom,  sensitivity  to  a  child's  presently  preferred  uKjde  of 
categorization  could,  clue  the  teacher  that  the  child'^  attention  naist  be 
explicitly  brought  to  bear  on  certain  propetties  or  kinds  of  relationships* 
between  objects  for  beptef^^sguisitlon  and  ajujreciatlon  of  those  targeted 
attributes  and  relatfonships.  - 

,    Sigel  and  Coop  (19/4)  have  recommended  that  teachers  keep  track 
mentally  of  the  analytic  and  global  tendencies  of  their  students  so  as  to 
encourage  them,  through  redirecting  their  attention,  to  learn  to  use 
different  appBoaches  to  obtain  different  kinds  of  information.  They 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  styles  or  modes  of  inf ormation-processllng  do  not 
have  a  priori"  value,  but  rather  are  differentially  suited  to  different  ^ 
sorts  of  tasks,  and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  educators  to  help 
students  acquire  the  skills  a^d  understandings  necessary  for  success  with 
a  variety  of  problems.  ^  ^_ 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  ^bnceptaal  style  does  relate  to 
academic  achievement,  and  in  particular,^  early  reading  ability,  the 
causal  direction  or  n«chanlsm  of  this  relationship  is  unclear.  Perceiving 
analytic  relations  between  objects  is  clearly  necessary  for  skilled  reading 
where  fine  discriminations  of  a  particular  nature  are  required.  However, 
the  fact  that  a  child  makes  analytic  responses  on  a  Sigel  oV  Kagan'task 
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cannot  be  reliably  or  justifiably  used  to  predict  reading  performance. 
Reading  performance  involves  both  the  ability  to  make  these 
discriisiirvations  and  Che  knowledge  of  what  sort  of  fine  analytic 
dlscri^natlons  are  refquired,  and  ^the'^latter  is  specifically  taught. 
Analytic  responses  on  these  measures  indicate  only  that  the  child  can  ^nd 
is  vH(^ng  to  behave  analytically  in  these  test  situations.    The  low 
magnitude  of  correlation  between  categorization  task  performance  and 
reading  performanpe  at  best  odly  suggests  Similarities  in  the, types  of 
tasks. ^    The  qhlld  may  choose  to  respond  in  an  aflialy tic  fashion  because  of 
the  training  received  at  school  In  m^iklng  disqriminat ions  between  objects 
on  the  basis  of  their  fine  details.    Thus  the  analytic  response  would 
reflect  both  the  acquisifion,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  practj.ce  or  make 
use,  of  perceptual  skills  in  school.  . 

r 

The  question  of  domain  specificity  of  response  mode  is  relevant  to» 
several  style  dimensions  and  their  associated  tasks.  Categorizing 
styles,  cognitive  complexity,  and  risk  taking,  for  example,  are'  styles 
whose  susceptibility  to-  domain  specificity  has  been  most  clearly 
demonstrated.    Other" styles  may  also  be  domain  specific,  bvt  because  of 
the  la^k  of  multi-trait,  multi-method  Investigations,  the  dssuehas  not 
ye|:^  bjiein. -explnned*     It  should  be  obvious  that  if  Information  on  these 
dimensions  is  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  classroom,  we  rteed  a  greater 
variety  of  assessment  techniques  than  are  now  available. 

In  addition,  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to  consider  these  conceptual 
structure  characteristics  as  stable,  high-level  heuristics  generalizable 
across  all.  content  domains  and  operations  for  a  given  individual  equilaterally 
Obviously,  making  fine  distinctions,  looking  at  parts  rather  than  at 
wholes,  and  making  rigid  classifications  are  not  content-specific  processes, 
but  father^are  general,  basic  qualities  of  inf ormatl^on-processing  tbat 
may  be  operative  in  all  domains*    Asserting  this,  however,  do^s  not  imply 
that  the  individual  performs  these  operations  or*  is  characterized  by  , 
these  qualities  to  the  sas^  deg»ree  in  all  content  and  stimulus  form 
areas.    Thi^,  we  believe,  |ias  been  a  basic  mistaken  assumption  of  much 
work  in  cognitive  styles  as  well  as  in  cognitive  psychology  generally.    '  , 

The  Piagetian  concept  of  horizontal  decalage  explicitly  recognizes 
that  the  individual  does  not  operate  on  the  same  level  of  functioning  in 
all  areas* of  *  performance.    As  propose^  by  Piaget,  concepts  and  schemas 
develop  through  operation  On  and  manipulation  of  objec*ts  in  a.  specif ic 
manner*     Familiarity  with  stimulus  materials  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  meaningful  measuremant  of  cognitive  abilities  and  cognitive 
developmental  levels,  and  is  a  crucial  control  problem  in  cross-cultural 
research  on  these^  ^^q^estions.    Why  is  It  that  it  takes  us  so  long  to 
recognize  that  the  complexity,  refinement,  integration,  and  specif JUc 
delineation  of  our  understanding  of  concrete  and  cognitive  objects  will 
also  be  affected  by  our  familiarity  with,  those  objects  and  the  number  and 
kinds  of  jnanipulations  and  operations  performed  pn  them? 
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Most  of  us  recognize  that  we  traat  different  areas  of  our  experience 
wlt-h  dl-EEerent  levels  of  sophistication  and  rigidity,  partly  because  of 
training '1«  particular  methods  of  approach  to  certain. areas  like  politics, 
philosophy,  and  plumbing,  and  partly  because  of  the  differential  amount  and 
variety  of  experience  we  haVe  had .with  those  areas.    Nevertheless,  in 
referring  to  childVen  as  analytic  (pr  any  ot*her  stylistic  characteristic), 
we  Imply  that  they  do  not  h&ve  out  Junctional  coo^lexlty  and  that  they* do 
not  .maintain  'distinctions  between-areas  of  human  endeavor,  although  we 
recognize  that  children  do  hav^  different  levels,  of  competence  and 
experience  with  different  content,  domains.     It  seems  onW  reasonable  to 
assume  otherwise,  i.e.,  that  children  do  respond  dif f erabtiaaiy  to 
-  different  content  domains,  and  that  these  different  .responses  Include 
stylistic  qualities^  like  those  under,  discussion.    A  fruitful  approach  to 
this  specificity  would  be  to  begin  the  tedious  task  of  discovering  which 
content  domains  are  responded  to  in  which  mann^,  4nd  then  to  consider 
ways  of  cla.ssifying  th^  content  domains  to  expedite  the  development  of 
educational  approaches  that  deal  with  the  level  of  specificity  in  cognitive 
functioning  that  tnrly  exist^.     ,  ' 

If  we  assmae  that  conceptualizing  styles  reflect  the  specific  ' 
operating  charJcteristlatf^f  ,the  cognitive  structure  that  an  individual 
has  developed  for  a  particular'  area,  these  style  dimensions  can  provide  • 
more  precise,  Educationally  relevant  descriptions  o!  instructional"  - 
effects  thaff  have  been  heretofore  available.    The  fact. that  aom&  cognitive 
styles  are  relatively  mutable  and  operate  on  particular  domains  in  a 
.relatively  discrete  mAnnec  suggests  a  different  application  to^ education: 
as  Indicators  of  the  success  of  instruction.     If  cognitive  complexity, 
for  example,  apparently  Increases  relative  to  the  familiarity  of  the 
tnaterial  to^the  student,  then  this  dimension  could  *e  used  as  an  index  of 
the  student's  dfc^eloped.,understanding  of  a  cognitive'  domain  or  topic. 
Cognitive  structure  has  baen  used  in  this  fashion  (Ausubel,  1968),  but* 
these  finely 'detailed  characteristics  of  relating  cognitiv^bjepts  to 
each  other  might  provide  the  behavioral  specificity  that  is  so^crltical  ' 
for  systematic  diagnosis  and  prescription  In^ th^  classroom.  Given 
specie  educ-^tional  objectives  concerning  relationships  between  ideas,  f 
~r1^^idlty  of  classlf icatory  or  concept  terms,  level ^  f ine^discrlmination, 
etc.,  students  could  be  compared  with  each^'oth^r  ^d  with  absolute 
criteria  both  before  and  after  instruction.    -The  viability  and  practical 
feasibility  of  this  plan  is  obviously  at  question,  but  there  yould  appear 
to  be  a  promise  of  highly  practical  educational  utility  for  Instructional 
content-tailored  tests  using  the  categorizing  task  model. 

#  -  ■  ■ 

■  -    .  H 

.  Ref lection-Impulsivitv 

S  '  ' 

Another  well-researched  style  dimension  is  ref lectlon-impulsivity . 
It  has  been  traditionally  defined  as  the  willingness  or  ability  to  pause 
and  reflefct  upon  the  accurady  of  hypotheses  and  solutions  in -a  situation 
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of  response  uncertainty.    As  with  several  of  the  other  response  styles 
reviewed  here,  it  is  uncleaT  whether  willingness  ^r  ability  is  at  Issue* 
Measures  of  this  construct 

generally  present  the  subject  with  several  highly  , 
plausible  alternatives,  ^ only  one  of  which  is -^correct. 
Thus,  experimental  subjects  (usually  children)  who 
respond^  quickly  often  err  (Impulsives) ,  whereas  those 
who  paose  to  reflect  cm  response  alternatives  are,  , 
?  most  ort^n  correct  (rCTlectives).*    The  most  common 

operational  definition  of  ref lectlvity-impulsivity 
includes  response  time  and*errors,  in  cases  in  which 
only  f espouse  time  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
ssp^sumed  that  longer  response  times  are  associated 
with  fewer  errors*     (Me^ser,  1976,  p.  1026) 

This  style  dimension  is  a  good  example  of  the  problems  created  by^ 
^he  isolation  of  the  cognitive  styles  field  from  the  larger  field  of 
psychology.     Although  there  are  colloquial  and  mainstream  psychological 
definitions  fdr  the  words  used  to  label  this  style,,  they  differ  from 
those  assigned  in  the  cognitive  styles  field.    For  example,  "impulsivity" 
in  the  general  psychological  sense  ifii  frequently  assessed  through  measures 
of  activity  leyel  or  ability  to  delay  gratification,  but  performances  on 
these  measures  are  generally  not  highly  related  to  measures  of  the 
cognitive  style  ref lection-'impulsivity  such  as  6he  Matching  Familiar 
Figures  Test  (MFFT)  (Ka^an,  Rosman,  Da^,  Albei^t,  &  Phillips,  1964). 
To  avoid  confusion  in  meaning,  the  term  "concep^tual  tempo"  has  been 
applied  in  order  to  restridt  the  range  of  the  reflect ion-impulsivity 
^  construct 'to  cognitive  tasks.    However,  this  label  inaccurately  suggests  ,^ 

^general  cognitive-perceptual  speed  and,  while  thisj  is  no  .doubt  involved 
•in  MFFT  performance,  the  crux  of  ref lection-lmpulsivity' is  its  .focus  on 
the  child's  ability  to  control  his  or  her  response  in  a  situation  of 
response-uncertainty. 

Although  many  measures  of  this  cognitive  style  dimension  have 
been' and  are  used,  the  MFFT  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  used  in 
research  studies.     Different  forms  are  available  for  preschoolers, 
school-age  children,  and  adults.     It  involves  the  simultaneous  presentation 
of  a  figure  with  ,4,  6,  or  8  choices  that  differ  in  one  or  more  fine  * 
details.    Two  scores  are  computed:     time  to  the  first  resp/onse  .(latencies) 
and  number  of  errors.    As  repotted  by  Messer  (1976)^  "all  studies  with 
the  MFFT  but  one  report  a  negative  correlation  between  response  time  and 
errors,  with  a  median  of  about  -.48"  (p.  1027>-{  -  In  ^ny  given  sample,  the 
s  person  who  is  above  the  median  on  response  time  anid  below  the  median  on 
errors  is  called  reflective;  the  person  who  is  below  the  median  on 
response  time  and  above  the  median  on  errors  is  called  impulsive.  The 
logic  behind  this  distinction  was  to  "dif f ereatiate  between  those  whose 
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fast  response  times  are  maladaptive  because 'the^y  are  associated  with 
errors,'  and  those  whose  fast  response  times  are  accompanied  by  fewer 
errors  and  are,  hence,  adaptive"  (Messer,, 1976,  p.  Ip27), 

Tes^retest  reliabilities  in  four  studies  with  6-  to  lO-year-old 
children  on  identical  veisions  of  the  MFFT  ranged  from  .58  to  .9^  for  ,  , 
response  times  and  from  .j9  to  .80  for  errors.     Because  of  the  special'  ' 
nature  of  the  samples,  p^cedural  irregularities,  and  the  use  of  thAsame 
^      rather  than  equivalent^^rsions,  these  studies  may  hot -accurately  re^r^sent 
true  MFFT  reliability/  given  unkown  variation  in  response  uncertainty. 
An  internal  consisteiicy  reliability  coefficient  of  .Sg'^^or  response 
time  was  reported  by  Block,  Block,  and  Harrington  (1974)  and  by  Ault, 
'^tchell,  and  Hartmann  (Note  5),  but  reliabilities  of  .62  and  .58, 
'  respectively,  were  obtained  for  errors.    Consistent  with  these  findings, 

V.  Shipman  (Note.  6)"  reported  coefficient  alpha  reliabilities  for  a  large 
•  sample  of  predominantly  economically  disadvantaged  3  1/2-  to  4-  and  4  1/2- 

to  5-year-oids  of-  .90  and  .91,  respectively,  for  errors  and  .70  and 
..71,  respectively,  for  latencies.  In  ex^ining  fin4iags  on  stability, 
Messer  (19  76)  reported,  "Among  preschool  children  MFFT  errors  are  moderately 
stable  over  time,  whereas  response  time  is.  not  stable.    By  contrast, 
among  school-age  children,  response  time  ig  moderately  stable  over  time 
but  errors  are  not"  (p.   1029).    Response  time  appears  to  have  a  different 
meaning  for  preschool  and  school-age  children.  For  th6  young  child,  when 
there  is  a  delay,  it  is  usually  for  reasons  other  than  to  check  one's 
,  answers  (e.g.,  not  understanding  the  task  directions).    The  lower  correlation 
obtained  with  errors  also  suggests  that  response  frime  is  not  as  reliable 
an  Index  for  this  group,     ^hipman,  for  example, ^in  the  first  year  of  her 
study  foun4  no  evidence  for  a  reflect ion-impulsivity  dimension.  Instead, 
there  was  evidence  for  consistency  -  in  response  tempo  that  was  not  associated 
*        I    with  comnetenre  of  ntrf  nvmanc  o . 


J 


With  competence  of  performance.. 

Kagan  et  al.  (1964), in  the  original  formulation  of  the  construct, 
included  the  proviso  that  the  style  must  be  assessed  by  a  task  with 
response  uncertainty,  which  is  important  for  both  evaluating  the  meaning 
and  applicability  of  the  construct.    MFFT  latencies  do  correlate 
sui5stantially  with  latencies  on  a  large  number  of  tasks  involving  response 
uncertainty,  and  this  provide^  evidence  of  quite  satisfactory  construct 
validity,  which  is  reported  infrequently  dmong  cognitive  styles.  Yando 
and  Kagan  (1970)  constructed  ten  different  matching  familiar  figures 
tests,  each  with  a  different  number  of  variants,  and  administered  one  a 
week  Co  seven-year-olds..    The  median  correlation  for  response  time  over 
ten  weeks  was  .73  and  .68  for  etrors.     Response  times  with  a  geometric 
form  (the  Design  Recall  Test)  w^re  moderately  correlated  with  MFFT 
M^ponse  times,  as  were  response  times'-on  Raven's  Progressive  Coloured 
bsTrices  (Hail  &  Russell, . 1974 ;  Kagan  et  al.,  1964;  Kagan,  Pearson,  & 
Welch,  1966).    .For  a  sample  of  predominately  low-income,  8  1/2-  to  ' 
•9-year-old  children,  V.  Shipman  (unpublished  data)  has  also  obtained 
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moderate  correlations  among  latencies  on  the  MFFT,  Raven's  Progressive  * 
Coloured  Matrices,  Children ''s  Embedded  Flguires  Test,  and' the  ^Igel 
Picture  Categorizing  Test*  ' 

Ref  lection-'impulslvtty  .also  appears  t;o  extend/ to  tasks  v^ere  the 
alternatives  are  selfr'generated,  as  reflected  In^he  following  correlations; 
•  45  with  latency  to  first  question  asked  lit      "twenty-questions"*  task 
(Benney ,  1973) ;  #30  and  ^BS  (boys  and  girTs,  respectively)  to  opWn'-ended 
questions  ^bout  interests  (Kagan  et  al*,  1966)*    Messer  (1976)  considers 
the  majority  of  reported  low  and  nonsignificant  correlations  with  other 
taska^  to  reflect  the  importance  of  response  uncertainty  and  task  involvement 
In  tfie  multiple-^dholce  decision  situation.    He  also  believes  that,  while 
the  construct  Is  moderately  robust,* the  specific  problem  contexts  of 
tasks  clearly  operate  ^  keep  Intertask  correlations  moderate* 

In  assessing  group  differences,  Messer  (197i6)  in  his  review  reporte4 
the  foj>i2owing  relationships  with  socioeconomic  status: 


Lower-cla^s  children  from  5-  to  '12-year8-of-age  are 
consistently  more  impulsive  on  thevMFFT,.as  measured 
by  both  response  time  and  errors,  than  are  comparable 
samples  6i  middle-class  children  (Helder,  1971; 
Mumbauer  &  Miller,  1970;  Schwebel^  1966;  Weintraub', 
1973;  Zucker  &  Strlckei;,  1968) •    However,  in  a  sample 
of  5-year-olds  in  which  MFFT  response  time  and  errors 
were  highly  correlatefj  with  IQ,  the  relation  of  . 
social  class  to  ref lection-impulsivlty  disappeared 
when  IQ  was  controlled  (Mumbauer  &  Miller,  1970). 
(p.  1041) 


In  the  ETS  Longitudinal  Study  of'  Young  Children  and  Their  First  School 
Experiences,  V»  Shipman  (Note  6)  found  that  while  the  numbet  of  errors  on 
the  MFFT  was  significantly  related  to  SES,  with  3  i/2-  to  5-year  old 
qhildren  from  higher  $ocioeconomic  status  families  making  fewer  errors, 
little  or  no  relationship  with  SES  was  found  for  latencies.  The  expected 
negative  ccYrrelatlon  between  response  time  and  errors,  however,  appeared 
earlier  In  those  children  from  higher  socioeconomic  status  families* 
Given  the  low  but  generally  significant  correlations  found  between  IQ  and 
both  ref lection-impulsivlty  and  social  class,  IQ  would  seem  to  be  an 
important  variable  to  control  for  in  studies  of  this  kind*    Noting  that 
class  differences  in  a  variable  disappear  whe^  controlling  for  a  third 
variable  does  not,  of  course,  alter  the  fact  that  the  class  difference 
exists  and  that  it  may  re(^uire  attention.    While  the  relationship  between 
social  class  and  ref lection-impulsivlty  is  not  strong  enough  to  permit 
individual  prediction,  it  does  suggest  that  lower-SES  students  will 
probably  profit  from  instructional  and  cl^assmanagement  strategies  that 
adapt  to  students'  impulsive  cognitive  strategies. 
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The  data  have  generally  revealed  nonsignificant  sex  differences 
on  this  style  dimension;  when  differences  have  been  evident,  females 
have  appeared  slightly  more  reflective.     Several  studies  also  suggest 
that  the  correlational  pattern  among  latencies,  errors,  and  IQ  _is 
slightly  different  for  girls  than  for  boys.    However,  since  these 
studies  are  not  consistent  In  th^  direction  of  their  results, .and 
correlations  have  varied  so  vriLdely  across  elementary  school  grades  and 
^cross  specific  studies,  it  la  difficult  to  evaluate  the  findings.^ 

The  differential  response  times  and  errors  of  those  labeled 
reflectives  and  lapulslves  a^e  understood  to  relate  to  differences  both 
in  evaluating  hypotheses  and  In  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  information- 
gathering.    Kagan,  Pearson,  and  Welch  (1966),  Slgelman  (1969),  and  Drake 
(1970)  all  faund  that  reflectives,  as  identified  by  latency  and  error 
scores  combined,  looked  longer  and  xaove  often  at  all  figures  than 
impulslves.    Moreover,  Drake  (1970),  in  an  eye-movement  study,  found  that 
those  classified  as  reflectives  made  more  comparisons  of  homologous 
features  of  two  or  more  flgtires,  and  it  is  precisely  this  information- 
gathering  skill  that  is  crucial  to  succe.ss  on  the  task.    However,  since 
these  are  less  than  perfect  relationships,  differences  In  latencies 
among  individuals  need  not  reflect  exclusively  less  comprehensive 
information-gathering  or  consideration  of  alternatives,  but  could  reflect 
,  slower  processing,  distractablHty,  prolonged  (but  less  systematic) 
deliberation  over  possible  responses,  anxiety  over  errors,  or  different 
evaluative  standards  fot  "sameness."    These  alternativea-^seem  leas, 
plausible  when  latencies  and  errors  are  strongly  correlated  and  almost 
all  individuals  can  be- assigned  to  either  the  "reflective"  or  "impulsive" 
group.    That  is,  if  taking  more  time  to  respond  results  in  less  errors, 
it  would  appear  that  the  "extra"  time  is  being  spent. efficiently  relative 
to  fch^  task.    Itowever,  when  latencies  and  errors  are  not  substantially 
correlated  (as,  f oiNBj|^Bple.  with  preschool-aged  children),  and,  therefore 
a  sizeable  portion  of  the  sample  does  not  fit  into  the  two  style  groups, 
the  meaning  of  the  test  performance  (and  the  advisability  of  dichotomizing 
the  sample)  must  be  reevaluated. 

Part  of  the  o^eanlng  of  a  partic*rXar  task  performance — construct 
validity—can  be  Inferred  from  the  pattern  of  correlations  with 
performance,  on  other  *tasks.    As  might  be  expected,  moderate  correlations 
with  reflectivity  have  been  obtained  for  motor  inhibition  in  preschool 
children,  and  for  '^alytic  conceptual  style  and  f i^ld  independence  in 
school-age  children,  the  latter  no  d0ubt  partly  a  reflection  of  the 
res^ponse  uncertainty  that  is  characteristic  of  the  standard  erasures  of 
these  styles.    Moreover,  the  EFT  and  MFFT  both  require  ^canning  and 
analysis  of  a  visual  f^^eld.  In  his  review  article,.  Messer  (1976)  reported: 
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Under  Instruction  to  respond  slowly,  children  produced 
aK>re  analytic  responses  thgn  they  did  vhen  Insticucted « ^ 
to  answer  quickly ,  leading  Kagan  and  his  colleagues 
to  cpnclude  that  conceptual  tempo  is  one  prerequisite 
of  analyti;c  responding*    Ost£eld  a^d  Neioark  (1967) 
and  Zelnlker^  Cochavi,  and  Yer^  (1974)  confirrod 
this  fituiing  for  children  vho  Aj^re  initially  non-* 
,  analytic*    In  the  case  o£  chtlTdi'en  previously 
classified  as  analytic,  however,  forcing  them  to 
respond  quickly  did  not  diminish  their  tendency  to 
res^nd  analytically*    It  may  be  that  once  an  analytic 
style  is  well  estabJJLshed  it  is  maintained  under  « 
conditions  of  forced  fast  responding. 

Several  investigators,  however,  have  failed  to 
:  replicate  the  relatiodship  between  analytic  responding 
and  reflecfc|.vity  (Block  et  al.,  1974;  Denney,  1971, 
1972;  Wyne,  Coop,  &  Brookhouse,  1970).     (p.  1033) 

The,  correlation  between  MFFT  and  EFI  performance  is  consistent  with  the 
different  concept  attainment  strategies  reportedly  used  by  f ield"*dependent 
and  fleldf independent  persons*  '  ^  ,  . 

Because  errors  decrease  and  latencies  increase  with  age  (l*e*, 
children  ^become  more  ^'ref  lective")  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  analytical 
and  dlsembeddlng  responses  Increase  with  age,  this  combined  score  on  the. 
HFFT  could  dimply  reflect  genereUL  cognitive  (or  test-taking)  maturity. 
With  respect  -to  this  imestlon,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  dutlng 
childhood  the  correlation  between  latency  and  error  Increases  with  -age, 
although  t^e  correli^lon  between  MFFT  errors  and  IQ  Is  quite  variable 
(x's  of  .00  to  -.75).\  As  Messer  (1976)  has  suggested: 

When  the  content  of  an  IQ  "test  is  prlsiarlly  nonverbal 
and  the  format  requires  decisions  abcSut  alternatives 
(multiple  choice)    correlations  of  MFFT  response  time 
to  IQ  are  higher  than  when  the  test  calls  for  verbal 
responses,  especially  to  l^ems  with  minimal  response 
uncertainty*  .  *  *  One  way  to  view  these  data 
is  to  conclude  that  reflect ion- Impulsivlhy  overlaps 
with  some  components  of  intelligence  tests, 
particularly  those  that  are  multiply  choice  and  0 
.    ,        nonverbal,  and,  hence,  that  IQ  may  account  for  many 

report^  relationships  between  ref lection- imp ulsivitjA 
and  other  variables  such  as  problem  solving*  *  •  * 
Alternatively,  one  can  conclude  that  performance  on 
nonverbal  parts  of  Intelligence  tests  is  influenced 
by  conceptual  tempo*  *  *  ^«  (p*  1036) 
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While  latency  is  easier  to  conceptualize  as 'a  stylistic  aspectf  of 
functioning  than  is  error — which  implies  efficiency  of  functioning  (or 
ability) — latencies  and  error  are  usually  moderately  related  and  therefore 
the  stylistic  component  must  influence  the  efficiency  of  functioning. 
Thus,  although  longer  latencies  as  a  style  give  an  advantage  to  the  ^ 
child  responding  to -a  high* response-uncertainty  Cask  like  the  cypicdl  ^ 
group  intelligence  test,  it  is  extronely  difficult  (if  hot  iinpos»lble)  to 
determine  with  any  confidence  whether  the  reflective  child  should  be 
"considered  more  able  than  the  Impulsive  child.     (Of  course,  on  a/speeded 
task,  the  more  reflective  chUd  may  be  hipdered  by  .his  or  her  style,  and, 
again,  decisions  about  ability  differences  may  be  wrongly  inferred.) 
Since  MFFT  errors  are,  caore  often  than  not,  H»re  strongly  related  Co  IQ 
than  to  response  times,  efficiency  of  functlbn^tig  (or  skill  in  determining 
and  performing  the  targeted  comparisons)  is  clearly  implicated  in  reflective, 
performance  on  the  MFFJ.  • 

The  child's  concern  over  the  quality  of  his  or  her  performance  may 
be  crucial  for  reflective  performance-  and  may  indicate  ego  involvement 
and/or  anxiety  over  failure.    The  relationship  between  anxiety  and 
performance  dn  this  dimension,  however,  is  a  coaplex  one.    "It  may  be 
that  reflectives  possess  anxiety  associated  with  uncertainty  over  making 
mistakes  on  intellectual  tasks  (Messer,  1970) whereas  impCilsives  are 
anxious  over  a  basic  inability  to  perform  with  competency  on  any  task 
(Block  et  al.,  1974)"  (Messer,  1976,  p.  1039).    Earlier,  Kagan  and  Kogan  . 
(19  70)  had  suggested  dlffererftial  competence  motivation  for  children  who 
differed  on  this  dimension.  They  viewed  the  Impulsive  child  as  possibly 
regarding  speed  of  response  as  an  indication  of  competence,  there^ 
making  him  or  her  anxious  over  responding  too  slowly.,_«ad- unable  to  * 
concentrate  on  the  proi>lem.    Reflective  children,  Jbwever,  might  regard 
absence  of  errors  as  a  measure. of  competence,  thereby  makingthem  anxious 
over  being  incorrect  and  thus  slowing  th^m  down.    Kagan  and  Kogan  also 
suggested  that  these  differences  in  task  definition  may  have  antecedents 
in  Che  child's  early  upbringing.     It  was  posited  that  the  emphasis  for 
reflective  children  may  have  been  on  the  inhibition  of  inappropriate 
behavior,  leading  to  preferences  for  errors  of  omission,  \rtiereas  impulsive 
children  may  have  experienced  reward -for  success,  providing  impetus  to 
appear  competent  by  acting  quickly.  ^ 

MuBjerous  Research  studies  have  tied  ref lection-impulsivi ty  to 
educationally  relevant  variables.    Reflectives  consistently  perform 
better  on  a  variety  of  moderately  difficult  perceptual  and  conceptual 
problem-solving  tasks,  making  more  mature  or  correct  responses  on  matching^ 
to-standard,  serial  learnln-g,.  visual  recognition,  concept  attainment, 
Porteus  maze,  analogical  reasoning,  and  "twenty-guestions^*  tasks . (Messer, 
1976),    There  Is  evidehee  to  suggest,  hewever,  that  imp ulsiyes  only  do 
poorer  when  low-salient  discriminations  are  relevant  for  solution  (Hartley, 
1976).    Consistent  vrith  this  hypothesis,  impulsive  children  correctly  chose 


■  ■        ■  \^ 

one  6i  a  pair  of  stimuli  based  on  a  single  clue  faster  when  the  stimuli^ 
had  many  dlraejisions*     In  agreeaent  with  the  typical  findings  olJtained, 
reflective  children  solved  the  task  laore  quickly  when  stimuli  comprised 
only  a  f^w  dimensions  (Rollins  &  Genser,  1977)*     In  the  multidimervsiooal 
situation  a  strategy  of  attempting  to  test,  the  relevance  of  each  possible 
cue  was  not  po^siblet    Relative,  to  cXassro<Ha  behaviotT^ef lect ive  4-  and 
8-year-old  children  kave  bfeen  found  to  sustain  play  longer  than  impulsives 
(Campbkil,  1973),  and  analytic-reflective  school-age  children  have  been 
described  as  more  attentive  and  less  distractible  (Kagan  et  al*,  196A)# 

Impulsive  school  children  are  rated  by  teachjeir%^as 
equal  to  reflective,  slow-'inaccurate,  and  f as t-accurate 
•    '  children  In  motivation  to  learn,  as  less  attentive 

than  reflective  but  equally  attentive  to  fast-accurate 
^    and  slow-inaccurate  childr-en,  and  as  more  hyperactive 
than  reflective  anci  f ast-^accurate  children  but 
similar  in  this  respect  to  slow-inaccurate  children 
(Ault  et  al*,  1911)^     (Messer,  19?6,  p.  1040) 

In  other  studies,  boys  with  more  severej^earning  disabilities  have  been 
found  to  be  more  impulsive  than  those  with  moaerate  and  mild  disabilities; 
impulsive  children  are  overrepresented  among  grade-repe^erS,  reading 
readiness  classes,  those  with  higher  oral-reading  error  scores,.. and  those 
with  diagnoses  of  hyperactivity  or  brain  damage. 

Further  support  for  the  importance  of  a^reflectlve 
attitude  in  reading  proficiency  tomes  froa  a  study  by 
^  -  Egeland  tl974)  who  found  improved  reading  comprehension 

among  second-grade  impulsivesi  trom  inner-city  schools 
five -months  after  employing  a^ training  procedure  that 
successfully  increased  their: 'reflectivity .  These 
data  suggest  that  an  Impulsive  tempa  is  one  factor 
contributing  to  poor  school  performance  whether 
it  is  labeled  as  general  learnitxg' disability ,  school 
failure,  or  a  reading  problem/    (Messer,  1976,  p.  1043)  , 

These  findings^  of  course,  may  reflect  the  predominant  orientation  of 
-  instruction  to  a  reflective  style  and  its  correlates. 

We  have  very  little  evidence  on  whether  the  latency  score  contributes 
to  academic  achievement  beyond  that  contributed  by  the  error  score*  One 
'      reason  for  this  lack  of  information  has  been  the  use  of  analysls-of- 
variance  statistical  procedures  rather  than  simple  or  multiple  linear 
regression*    The  use  of  this  statistical .model  derives  from  Identification 
of  reflect ives  and  impulsive^  by  whether  their  error  and  latency  scores 
are  above  or  below  5he  median,  thereby  creating  two  groups  of  people  from 
a  continuum  o£  scores^    However,  because  of  the  artificial  dichotomization. 
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this  procedure  causes  reduction  in  the  sample  size  (as  f ast-accurates  and 
.slow-inaccurates  are  dropped  from  the  analysis)  in  addition  to  loss  of 
statistical  power  tjrirough  reducing  interval  dati  to  the  categorical 
(nominal)  level.    Thus  using  the  ANOVA  technique  on  these  data  has  masked 
the  relationships  of"  the -combined  score,  as  well  as  the  latency  and' error 
scores,  with  other  cognitive  and  educational,  perfonaahce  variables.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Ault  et  al.  (Note  5^  and  Block  et  al.  (1974)-  for 
further  discussions  of  this  issue.    As  mentioned  before,  the  use  of  tfte ' 
separate  scores  in  correlational  studies  is  becomlri^  more  frequent,  and 
muleiple-regtession  technitjues  would  Seem  to  forecast  even  more  useful 
results  in  the  future.     Slmldariy.  the  question ^f  how  developmental 
maturity  or  developed  ability  enters,  into  the  reVti^ahip  between 
reflection-impulsivity.- reading  level,  and  other  ^chool  success  variables 
cannot  be  properly  addressed  until  the  coippound  naSre  of  the  varlaile  Is 
Included  In  analyses^ 

If  the  construct  ref lection-impulsivity  is  understood  as"  reflection 
upon  the  accuracy  of  hypotheses  and  solutions  in  a  situation  of  response 

.uncertainty,  assessment  tasks  must  be  of  moderate  difficulty  for  the 
target -poRulatipn  an4.        a  result,  errors  and  latencies  should  be  hlghlv 
correlated.     It  would  be  helpful;  for  construct  definition  if  standardized 

.measures  other  than  the  MFFT  were  available  usihg  formats  substantially 
different  from  this  match-to-standard  task.    As  with  th^  other  styles 
scores^ on  thfe  standard  task  ought  not' to  be  used  for  prescription  and' 
classification  purposes  until  the  influence  of  test  format'  and  content  on 
tas.k  performance  is  better  understood.     It  is  not  sufficient  for  /construct 
validity  to  show  that  latencies  on  the  MFFT  are  significantly  related  to 

other.multiple-choice  tests,,  or  even  on  constructed  response 
tests.    What  is 'needed  is  to  show. at  least  moderately  high  correlations 
With  tests  that  differ  from  the  MFFT  on  systematically  controlled 
dimensions  of  content  and  f^tmat.     If  rank  on  'la*enGies\i8  oply  relatively 
stable  for  match-to-standard  visual  tasks,  the  construct  should  be 
redefined  to  indicate  this  specificity. 

/ 

'    '  t^he  style  dimension  field  dependence-independepce.  reflection- 

iaipulsivity  is  also  generally  conceived  of. as  bipolar,  with  one  pole  more 
developmentally  mature  than  the' other.     Latencies  increase  and  errors 
decrease  with  age,  and  they  ape  generally  cori^elated,    Aside  from  the 
tendency. toward  poorer  reading  performance  mentioned  above,  there  are 
other  educationally  relevant  variables  with  which  to  be  cpncern^.    It  Is 
likely  that  impulsives  are  disadvantaged  on 'nwderately  difficult  multiple- 
choice  tests.    Their  qulckn^is  to  respond  may  deny  them  the  opportunity 
to  increase  their  chances  of  success  on  difficult  Items  by  elifflinatlna 

JnHif%    Ktw^^^""^!*    ^  *  test-taking  characteristic  rather  than. as  an 
index  of  ability,  this  could  have  broad  consequences  in  underestimating 

abJu^v'^in'^^^^??  ^^^^^'^  overes-timating  the  relationship  between 

f^tiJr  !     ^    ^««l«^tive  attitude.    But  this.  too.  is  a  que^ion  f^r-- 
jcurther  research.  t      ^  ^ 
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GlveA.che  relevance  of  t^is  dimension  to  scliool  performance,  an 
increasing  number  of  attempts  to  alter  the  impulsivity  of  children's 
responses  to  the  MFFT  have  been  reported  in  the  research  literature*  ^ 
According  to'Messer  (1976),  "the  most  potent^juay  to  make  impulsives 
more ' ref Ije'ct Ive  sa^as  to  be  Co  teach  them  improved  scanning  strategies 
whil^'^having  them- verbalize  what  they're  do4.ng...  .  .  Parents  or  teachers 
wtio  help  develop  a  concern  fJ>out' accuracy  also  foster  ref lecti>jlty" 
(pp^.  1047-1048).    Getting  children  to  delay  responses  has  also  proved 
effective  (for  example,  Denny,  1973).     In  his  recent  review  of  studies 
training  children  In  sl^f --control  strategies,  Pressley  (1979)  reported 
that  strategies  designed\^to  modify  children's  perception  of  incoming 
stimuli  produced  mope  controlled  behavior.    Since  attention  is  ah  Important 
determiner  of  self  .-control ,  children's  self-control  and  performance  could 
be  affected  by  external  manipulations  designed  to  ch^nga^a^&pects  of  the 
environment  to  which  children  attemied^ .  Differentiation  training 
(i.e.,  taking  a  differentiation  familiar  figures  test)  to  attencf  more  |:o* 
distinctive  features  of  stimuli  ha^  been  found  to  be  particularly 
effective  for  improving' visual  discifimination  performance  in  young 
children.    Although  the  results  of  these  Intervention  efforts  that 
attempt  to  train  children  in  particular  cognij^ve ,>tfa^^ies  appear 
promisingras  Pressley  (19  79)  pointed^  out,  .mo^t  of  these  studies  have 
beeii  limited  to  laboratory  settings.         need  tp  look  at  long-term 
effects  in  natural  settings  kuch  as  tj4  elassro^.    Moreover,  much  work  i 
needs  to  be  done  to  determine  if  chllSren  can  be  'tralned  to  spontanex^usly 
use  ^uch  strategies  in  new  situations.     *  ^ 

f  V  Common  Issues  ,  ^ 

The  most  pervasive  probledi  in  the  cogn%tlp^^^Styles  field  is  that  the 
concept  of  . cognitive  style,  in  general  and  in  r^jartipular,  has  been  poorly 
defined.    As  relatively  recent  additions  to  pi^yffhol'bgy's  collection  of 
constructs,  they  have  not  yet  been  integrated  as  a  whole  intip  any  of  its 
dominant  theories,  nor  has  a  new  theoretical  system  been  developed  to 
accOTuaodate  them.    Boundaries  between  the  construct  "cognitive  style"  and 
other  constructs  (e.g.,  abilities  and  affective  responses)  ai^e  fuzzy, 
particular  styles  are  incqmpletely  distinguished  from  others,  and  • 
distinctions  between  definitions  of  the  construct  and  its  mode  of 
assessment  are  not  consistently  maintained.    A  central  Influential,  If 
not  causal,  factor  In  this  definitional  problem  is  the  way  in  whtj^ 
styles  were  originally  identified  and  formulated.    Researchers'  artention: 
was  drawn  to  some  as  they  operated  to  pr^ducq  iniiividually  stable  kinds 
of.  error  in  cognitive-perceptual  tasks  !wi^  prfdetenpin^d  "correct" 
responses.    Other  styles  evolved' out  of  personality  ^6&earch,  and  still 
otvhers  from  inve^stigattons  of  the  development  of  conpeptuaiizaf ion.  To 
si^e  extent,  hybrid  psychological  pijenomena  from  di^irate  research 
trends  have  been  col^lected  .under  the  miscellaneous  label  of  "cognitive 
style."    Thus  the  identification  of  styles  came  befofe  the  formation' 
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of  d  theoretical  structure  about  the  nafure  of  cognitive  style,  with  the 
resulting  diverse  conceptions  of  the  boundaries  and  functional  relatAon^hi|>€ 
for  the  construct  as  a  whole.  *         ^  . 

The  proliferation  of  cognitive  styles  ii^he 
psychological  literat^ure  has  proceeded  rapidly,  as  . 
investigators  explore  the  area  frc»a  diverse  tljearetical 
vantage  points  and  with  a  variety  of  techniques.  As 
a  cons^equence,  the  field  has  definitional  problems,  # 
fot  investigators  of  different  theoretical  persuasions 
have  sometimes  been  led  to  Identically  labelled 
constructs  whose  measurement  operations  are  decidedly 
different  .  .      (and  vice  versa).  ...  At  a  higher 
level  of  generality/ a  diversity  of  labels  has  been 
introduced  to  describe  the  basic  cognitive  structures 
and  processes  under  study.    One  finds  references  to 
such  terms  as  cognitive  styles,  cognitive  control 
principles,  cognitive  .strategies,  and  modes  of 
infotmation-processl^g.     (Kogan,  1971^  pp.  244-245) 

Another  historical  fact  that  cteates  problems  for  the  cogn^-tive 
style  field  is  that  particular  styles  generally ^have  a  single  assessment 
task  associated  witli  them  as  the  standard  operational  definition. 
In  tbe  1950s  and  1960s  a  few  researchers  explored  a  variety  oF  styles, 
patfterns,  and  dimensions 'of  behavior  as  possible  candidates.  Gardner 
Ccf.  Gardner  &  Moriarty»  1968),  Witkln,  and  Kagan  developed  ing^ious  ^ 
measures  that  stirred  a  flurry  of  Interest  for  a  while.    For  various 
reasoiis  (Including  lack' of  fit  with  the  construct  definition)  few  of 
these  were  pursued,  and  only  a  few  of  the  originally  Identified  styles 
are  still  being  worked  on  and  with  today.    The  result  has  been  that 
without  broad  research  interest  and  a  variety  of  investigators  and 
resources  Involved,  particular  single  EMasurife  of  styles  developed  by  the 
earliest  or  most  predominant!  researcher  In  that  style  area  have  been 
accepted,  often  without  rigorous  teat,  as  the  index  of  tliat  style.  The 
most  serious  problem  with  this  approach  is  that,  as  with  the  construct  of 
Intelligence,  there  is  often  some  confusion  as  to  which  Is  which.  Sos^ 
of  the  constructs  are  Identified  as  much  (or  more)  by  the  response  to  a 
particular  test  as  by  a^ developed  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
phenomenon  Under  Investigation.  ,For  example,  field  Indep'endence  Is 
Identified  as  an  error  score  on  the  Etobedded  Figures  Test  that  Is  below 
the  median  for  one's  peer  group,  and  that  score  is  then  employed  to* 
generalize  to  'behaviors  In  broadly  differing  contexts  as  If  it  were  not  a 
measure  of  field  Independence  soleiy  in  the  context  of  geometric  figures. 
To  complicate  matters,  this  confusion  of  the  construct  with  £ts  operational 
definition  contributes  to  the  definitional  problem  for  the  general 
construct! of  style.     If  the*  cons truct  definitions  of  specific  styles  wer^ 
more  sharply  developed.  It  would  be  easier  to  tackle  the  larger  definitional 
pi^oblem  for  cognitive  styles  In. general . 
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The  general  definitional  problem  in  the  field  and  the  over-  , 
dependence  on  single  measures  for  ^^st  styles  have  combined  to  create, 
or  at  least  exacerbate,  several  -Important  issues  in  the , cognitive 
styles  field.    These  revolve  around  two  main  concerns:     the.  relationship 
of  styles  to  , the  cognitive  and  affective  drains,  and  the  generality  of 
particular  styles  acrdss  tasks  and  domains/  ^/ 

-  •         '  • 

Relat'lo^nshtp  ^to  the  Cognitive  Domain  \ 

In  exai^Qiag  the  relationship  of  styles'to  the  cogni.tlve  domain, 
the  concern  over  whether  styles  would  be*  more  usefully  considered  as 
.differentiated  abilities  or  strategies  is  central.     It  should  be* 
recognized,  however,  that  this  issue  cannot  be  resolved  satlsf actgrily 
except  by  reviewing  each  stylistic  dimension  separately  on  this  question 
The  way  in  wbich  particular  styles  have  been  operationally  defined 
largely  influences  the  approach  taken*    Kog^n  (19,76)  provides  a  useful 
concise  summary  of  his  (1973)  classification  scheme  for  cognitive  styles 
on  the  basis  of  their  proximity  to  cognitive  abilities,  via  the^t  mode 
of  measurement. 

t 

.  Type  I  is  closest  t^o  the  abilii:y  domiain,  for 

performance  on  the  operational  index  bf  the  styl^e  can 
be  described  as  more  or  less  veridical.   'For  example, 
the  individual  described  as  field  independent  is  more 
proficient  in  setting  the  rod  to  the  vertical  in  the 
rod-and^f rai^e  test  than  the  fields-dependent  perso^ 
,      Because  the  task  requirement  is  to  set  the  rod  at  the 
J      true  vertical!,  field  independence  necessarily  implies. 
/  '      a  superior  level  of  performance.  ^ 

In  Type  II  cognitive  styles,  the  question  of 
veridicality  of  performance  does  not  arise. 

'  Nevertheless,  the  investigator  places  gteater  value 
on  one  specific  kind  of\>erf ormance  relative  to 
another.    Typical  are  the  conceptualization  styles. 

.  .  In  this  case   [Typellll],  considerations  -of 
veridicality  are^ again  irSfi^levant,^  and  differential 
value  is  not  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  pole  of  the 
stylistic  dimension.     For  example,  a  broad  versus 
narrow  style  of  categorization  (e.g.,  Pettigrew, 

.1958)* was  initially  advance^  in  largely  value-neutral  ^ 
terms •     (Kogan,   19  76,  pp. 5-6) • 

iCog4n's  Type  I  styles  are  being  treated  aS  abilities  by  their 
measurement,  operationr    people  can  succeed  or  fall  according  to  whether  * 
they  use  the  approach  that  is  most  efficient,  (if  ^nly  most  efficient  in 
terms  of  time).     The  score  does  not  tell  us  whethei^-^ie  person  typically 
operates  in  this  manner  toward  stimuli  from  this  or>any  othet  domain. 
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^  Because  problems  with  a  preferred  solution  tend  to  have  one  h&st  approach. 

^         measures  with  only  on?  correct  response  assess  the  individual's  ability 
to  recognize  that  a  particular  approach  Is  most  appropriate,  and  to 
assess  whether  or  not  the  skill"  required  by  that  Approach  Is  readily 
accessible  to  the  individual.    This  is  especially  true  when  the  task  has 
a  time' constraint.    When  this  type  of  problem  is  used  to  measure  cognitive 

^       slyle,  then  from  an  individual's  performance  one  caij  only  discover  1^  the 
style,  (I.e.,  approach)  is  In  her  or  his  repertoire,  and  if  she/he  is 
adept  in  using  it.    This  point  can  be  made  in  feeneral  for  "style"  criterion 
measures  which  have  a  single  cortect  answer.    Because  of  their  genesis 
from  observed  stable  error  in  cognitive-perceptual  tasks,  several  styles 
might  be  better  viewed  as  abilities  rather  than  stylistic  preference*. 
For  such  measures,  if  the  individual  understands  the  task,  he/she  knows 
that  a  correct  answer  exists,  and  therefore  the  task  exerts  pressure  to 
process  and  respond  in  a  particular  fashion  regardless  of  the  person's 
preferred  modes.    With  this  understanding,  too,  many  factors  enter  into 
performance  that  are  not  a  stated  part  of  the  definition  of  a  response 
tendency,  Including  standards  of  goodness,  fineness  of  ^crimination, 
experience  with  and  understanding  of  task  demands  and  strategy  cues, 
motivation  to  perform  the  task  and  exert  effort  for  the  examiner,  anxiety 
about  one's  competence,  and  other  ability  and . motivational  factors. 

The  question  of  whether  stylistic  dimensl&ns . are  value-free  and  the 
style-strategy-ablllty  issues  are  almost  completely  Intertwined, 'as 
suggested  In  the  earlier  quote  from  Kogan  (1976).  To  the  extent  that  a 
particular  style  is  conceived  to  be  the  ability  to  perform  a  certain 
action  in  the  pres^e  of  a  particular  task  demand,  the  style  (e.g., 
^     field  independence,  reflection,  flexible  control etc , )  is  perceived  as 
a  differentiated  ability  that  is  found  in  individuals  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree.     Since  in  this  society  having  more  of  an  ability  is 
generally  valued  (i.e.,  anyone  is  better  off  if  he. has  more  of  it),  for 
those  styles  perceived  of  and  assessed  a^  an  ability,  one  pole  is  usually  ' 
jftore  valued  than  the  other*     It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  not  all 
unipolar  styles  ace  conceived  of  as  abilities  and  are  to  be  especially 
valued.     For  ex^le,  .although  individuals  differ  in  their  degree  of 
tolerance  of  pterceptions  of  apparent  movement,  such  tolerance  for 
unrealistric  experiences  is  generally  not  considered  an  ability  and,  in 
this  society,  has  little,  if  any,  value  placed  on  it.  " 

One  should  perceive  immediately  from  Kogan's  scheme  as  presented 
above  that  values  (implicit  and  explicit)  are  tied  into  the  development 
of  both  the  conceptions  of  styles  and  their  measurement  operations.  An 
important  impetus  to  th^e  study  of, cognitive  styles  was  the  belief  that  in 
characterizing  cognitive  functioning  via  preferred  modes  of  response,  or 
styles  of  perceiving,  Individuals  could  be  characterized  in  a  less 
globally  evaluative  fashion  than  they  could  be  by  their  possession  of 
^  abilities.     Characterising  persons  as  being  more-or-less  able  had  been 
criticized  as  unduly  Evaluative  and  value-bound,  and,  at  best,  of  moderate 
usefulness  in  planriing  instruction*  .  Researchers  and  practitioners  held 

^^^^^ 
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,  the  hope  that  by^  characterizing  persons  vith  respect  to  the  person'^s 
characteristic  styles  a^d  modes  of  cognitive  f unctionitig,  they  would  be 
assessing  the  "how'*  rather  Ohan  the  "how  much"  of  individual  functioning, 
and  thus  would  have  more  relevant  information  with  which  to  tailor 
instruction  and  other  treatments*    This  iss.ue  will  be  examined  further  in 
the  later  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  style  to  the  affective  domain 
^and  the  generalizability  of  styles*  0 

The  reader  should  be  reminded  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  field 
dependence-independence  dimension  It  was  noted  that  in  Wltkln  and 
Goodenough's  (Note  1)  recent  reformulation,  renewed  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  bipolar  and  value-'free  nature  of  this  dimension*  FlelV 
independence  is  no  longer  equated  with  the  ability  to  disembed;  instead, 
the  ability  (or  willingness)  to  cognitively  restructure  tasks  is  viewed 
as  but  one  aspect  of  this  style.    Moreover,  the  behaviors  associated  with 
both  poles  have  been  shown  to  have  adaptive  value  depending  upon  the 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  while  a  broad  understanding  of,  or  perspective 
on,  the  diversified  nature  of  potential  problems  and  tasks  argues  for  the 
value-free  notion  of  cognitive  styles,  it  must  be  recognized  that:  (a) 
certain  tasks  are  considered  b^  a  society  ^(and  thus  its  psychological  and 
educational  researchers)  as  more  important^  than  9thers  to  achieve;  ^(b) 
m^asureb  that  resemble  achievement  tests  increase  the  likelihood  that 
evaluators  of  test  results  will  presume  th^f  proficiency  rather  than  ' 
style  is  being  assessed;  «^and  (c)  persons  who  are  not  profici'ent  in  the 
skills  required  for  efficient  and  successful  problem  solution  in  culturally 
valued  tasks  are  atl  a  disadvantage  in  that -culture*     Field  independence 
is  assoolgited  with/4uccess  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  valued  by 
societyV^e^^^^jS^m       and  professional  academic  achievement,  or  retaining 
an  unpopularS^nion  or  Judgment*    On  the  other  hand*  there  has  been 
relatively  little  investigation  of  the  relationship'  of  field  dependence 
to  behaviors  successful  in  valued  pursuits  Qr  activities,  e*g.,  memory 
for  social  material  or  accurate  "reading"  of  social  cues.    Therefore,  we  , 
strongly  endorse  Witkln  and  Goodenough's  (Note  1)  position  that  analytic 
disemliedding  and  sensitivity  to  contextual  effects  aryi  relations  be        ,  " 
recognized  as  skills  that  may  be  relatively  independent;  and  that  they  * 
and.  their  development  be  investigated  and  encouraged  a^  separate  strategies 
.useful  for  solving  d^f erenj^kinds  of  important  problems.  - 

f 

A  further  issue  In  examining  the  relationship  of  style  to  the 
cognitive  domain  concerns  the  appropriate  interchangeabllity  of  the  terms 
style  and  strategy.     It  is  important  to  point  out  that  strategies  are  ^ 
usually  considered  relatively  consciously  planned  processing  functions 
or  decision-making  regularities,  whereas  styles  may  be  considered 
predispositions  in  the  absence  of  compelling  reasons  to  act  differently. 
Individuals  differ  in  the  extent  of  their  control  over  their  behavior  j.n 
i^esponse  to  both  internal  a^d  external  cues,  and  in  their  sensitivity^ 
resppnsivity ,  and  receptivity  to  these  cues.     A  person  must  recognize 
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response  cues  as  such  and  then  put  into  effect  the  strategy  that  she  or 
he  feels  is^- .appropria'te .     In  memory  work  with  children, 'for  example,  both 
production  and  mediation  deficiencies  are  recognized.    A* production 
deficiency  occurs  when  the  child  does  not  use  a  particulai:  strategy  for  a 
problem,  but  it  is  part  of  the  child's  repertoire  and  it  can  be  used  if 
prodded;  a  mediation  deficiency  occurs  when  the  child,  even  when  prompted 
by  th^  experimenter,  cannot  use  the  strategy  effectively.    Thus  we 
distinguish  between  having  the  ability  to  respond  in  a  certain  manner, 
whether  or  not  one  does  so  in  a  particular  situation,  and  simply  not 
having  that  response  in' one's  repertoire.     In  cognitive  style.work.  short 
shrift  has  b&eti  made  of  this,  distinction,  creating  the  Iss^e  of  whether  / 
particular  styles  (or  even  styles  in  general)  are  abilities  or  preferred 
strategies, -i.e. ,  whether  one  has  the  ability  to  respond  in  a  particular 
fashion  or  whether  one  chooses  to  do  so,. "in  a  given  assessment  situation. 
As  noted  earlier,  Wachtel  (1968)  made  this  distinction  in  comparing  the 
term  "analytic"  as  used  in  describing  field  dependence-independence  and 
conceptualizing  style.     It  also  1^  important  to  recognize,  as  Messlck 
(1976)  has  indicated,  that  the  distinct  Ion  between . style  and  strategy  has 
important  implications' for  intervention.    Although  ^tyles  may  develop 
slowly  and  be  relatively  Immutable,  the  strategies  associated  with  them 
may  be  more  amenable  to  change.    One  can  learn  to  shift, to  less  congenial 
strategies  that  are  more  effective.^r  a  particular  task. 

Perceiving  style  as  a  habitual  mode  or  preferred  response  implies 
that  the  individual  also  uses  this  approach  wh^en  it  is  not  called  for 
explicitly.    This  should  be.  reflected  in  measurement  by  restricting  jtJbe 
cues  for  a  particular  response,  thereby  creating  a  free-response  situation. 
A  possible  further  implication  of  this  conception  of  style  is  whether,  to 
be  considered  a  preference,  individuals  must  have  alternative  approaches 
in  their  repertoire  frtjm  which  they  can  choose  a  preferred  response. 
This  Interpretation  may  require  an  overly  restricted  conception  of 
preference,  but  we  raise  the'^ point  as  a  caution  to  those  working  with 
styles.     It  is  extremely  important ,^ef ore  making  attributions  about  a 
person's  preferred  response  style ,  to  use  methods  that  logically  permit 
conclusions  about  the  individual's  repertoire,  rather  than  about  a 
particular  response  to  a  particular  situation.     One  should  not  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  person  prefers  to  respond  in  a  particular  fashion 
until  it  is  apparent  that  she  or  he  has  alternative  modes  of  responding 
that  would  also  have  allowed  task  solution. 

Evident  dn  our  earlier  discussion  of  style  measures  is  our  as"  yet 
unstated  pedagogical  ideology  of  training  for  maximum  competence  through 
the  acquisition  of  a  variety  of  strategies  and  skills.    We  define  optimal 
competence  as  having  possession  of,  and  ready  access  to,  numerous  1 
strategies  for  approaching,  structuring,  and  transforming  problems  into 
tasks;  a  variety  of  algorithms  (skills  and  abilities)  for  coming  to 
solutions;  and  a  number  of  "tests"  for  conditions  that'  give  indications 
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of  which  approach-strategies  artd  algorithms  are  most  appropriate  given, 
the  perceived  task  demands*    This  view  is  explicit  in  thd  notion  of 
value'^f  ree  tjcharacterizations  of'  cognitive  styles;  one  end  of  the  continuum, 
or  alternative  valence,  of  a  style  has  no  a  priori  value,  but  takes  on 
adaptive  value  under  different  circumstances* 

Given  the  variety  of  task  detimnds  and  alternative  modes  of  solutions 
available  to  meet  them,  styles  and  strategies  ought  to  be  investigated  in 
relation  to  their  appropriateness  or  efficiency  for  the  particular  task 
requirements,  not  on  an  a  priori  basis.    There  are  at  least  three  diagnostic 
issues  central  to  the  measurement  of  "style";     (a)  whether  the  person  can 
assess  a  task  correctly  for  the  skill  or  approlidfi  best  suited  to  its 
solution;  (b)  whether  she  or  he  has  the  functions  or  skills  available  for 
use  in  th%B  task;  and»  (c)  what  approach  she  or  he  is  most  likely  to  use 
in  the  absence  of  cues  for  a  particular  approach.    These  could  be 
considered  questions  of  strategy,  ability,  and  style,  respectively.  The 
first  two  questions  are  addressed  by  4chievement-set  tasks  like  the  EFT 
and  MFFT,  but  only  if  the  person  succeeds*     If  he  or  she  does  not  succeed, 
it  is  not  obvious  whether  this  lack  of  success  reflects  an  inaccurate 
assessment  of  the  task,  or  the  lack  of  the  required  response.     If  the  ' 
person's  preferred  response  mode  or  "style"  is  the  assessment  objective, 
we  must  be  careful  to  control  the,  cues  available  to  Instire  a  free-choice 
situation.  '  ^ 

This  kind  of  t^sk  analysis — both'^what  is  ^required  to  perform  a  task,  , 
and  what  forms  of  processing  are^  intended  by  the  construct  definitions — 
should  prove  useful  in  counteracting  some  of  the  difficulties  of  definition 
discussed  earlier.    Since  the  emergence  of  cognitive  styles  as  targets  of 
inquiry,  the  inf ormatlon-^processing  movement  in  cognitive  psychology  has' 
developed  a  systematic  and  fairly  well-integrated  approach  to  investigating 
the  interrelationships  of  perception  and  cognition.    We  believe  it 
unfortunate  that  this  movement  and  cognitive  style  research  have  interacted 
and  communicated  so  little,  if  at  all.    The*  information-processing 
movement  has  opened  extensive  possibilities  for  comparative  work  by 
focusing  on  the  sequential  and  combinatory  units,  of  cognitive  behavior. 
It  is  readily  conceivable  that*  this  kind  of  analysis  could  be  brought '^to 
the  study  of  styles,  holding  promise  for,  investigating  questions  of 
multiple  components  of  a  style,  as  well  ii^s  those  of  the  extent  of  overlap 
between  styles,  leading  to  finer  discriminations  as  well  as  needed 
integration  l;i  tM  field.  .  On  the  other  hand,  while  cognitive  psychology 
has  perhaps  more  clearly  specified  the  relationships  between  psychological 
constructs  and  behavior  with  the  aid  of  this  approach,  it  has  to  some 
extent  underplayed  the  frequency  and  quality  of  individual  differences  in 
functioning.    We  believe  that  the  information-processing  approach  would  ^ 
be  strengthened  and  broadened  by  attempts  to  comprehensively  account  for 
these  individual  styli#stic  differences  in  processing  and  responding.  . 
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Relationship  to  the  Affective  Domain  *  * 

In  our  emphasis  so  far  on  the  relationship  of  cognitive  styles  to 
cognitive  abilities  we  intended  to  spark  more  careful  consideration  of 
these  Important  unsettled  Issues  with  regard  to  cognition,  not  to  minimize 
the  noncognltive  aspects  of  styles  as  they  have  been  defined  and  n»asured. 
We  will  stress  the  tioncognitive  aspec.ts  of  cognitive  style  from  the 
perspective  that  all  human  behavior  reflects  Various  aspects  of  affect 
that  we  can  Isolate  conceptually  more  easily  and  with  better  precision 
than  we  can  behaviorally .    However,  there  would  seem  to  be  two  different 
Important  kinds  of  relationships  to  delineate  between  cognitive  styles 
and  the  affective  domain;    those  defined  by  the  construct,  and  those 
implicated  in  assessment. 

Cognitive  styles  are  conceived  of  as  high-level  heuristics  that 
organize  experience  for  the  individual  and  are  seen  as  "intimately 
interwoven  with  affective,  temperamental,  and  .motivational  structures  as 
P^^^  of  the  total  personality"  (Messl-ck,  1976,  pp.  6-7).    This  is  the 
<M9  most  typ^ical  understanding  ^of  the  relationship  of  cognitive  styles  to  the 

affective  domain.^   Thus  many  styles  are  considered  basic  characteristics 
of  functioning,  applicable  across  a  variety  of  domains.    This  conception 
of  style,  of  course js^assumes  that  the  style  operates  in  a  vajrlety  of 
situations  and  on  a  broad  variety  of  content  domains — an  issue  which  we 
will  discuss  in  detaili  latjar. 

Field  dependence-independence  is  the  style  whose  telationship  to  ' 
af.fective  functioning  is  the  most  fully  researched,  as  we  have  indicated 
in  the  earlier  disqusslon  of  that  style.    While  assessment  of  the  style 
is  limited  to  its  operation  in  the  cognitive-perceptual  domain,  t^ils 
\      dimension  has  been  found  u^feful  in  characterizing  people's  interpersonal 
behaviors,  occupational  choice,  personal  prefetences,  and  ti«mory  for 
social  information.     Field  dependence-independence  is  considered  quite 
explicitly  by  Wltkln  and  his  colleagues  as  a  fundamental  as^ct  of  the 
I    organism's  typical  Taode  of  response  to  the  snvlronment,  a  preferred  nsode 
I    of  response  chat  operates  across  various  areas  of  functioning.    In  their 
recent  reformulation,  Witkln  and  Goodenough  (Note,  i)  emphasized  both  ' 
cognitive-perceptual  and  interpersonal  modes  of  functioning  in  defining 
field-dependent  and  field-independent  styles. 

Some  researchers,  eager  to  show  that  cognitive  style  ha&  broad 
implications  for  total  functioning,  have  presented  "significant" 
correlations  of  a  particular  style  with  vaelous  persorwility  characteristics 
and  affective  responses  as  evidence  of  this  relationship'.     An  injudicious 
use  of  this  strategy,  however,  creates  severe  problems  for  interpretation 
and  use.    Especially  with  large  samples,  statistically  significant 
correlations  do  not  signal  by  themselves  important  relationships  between 
variables.     When  little  strong  evidence  suggesting  a  logic r^or  the 
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relsitlonshlp  Is  presented,  one  must  be  vary  of  mistaking  associated 
measures  for  expressions  of  thfe  same  latent  variable  or  function*  While 
systematic  Investigation  of  relationships  across  domains  is  necessary  to 
validate  style  constructs,  we  must  be  very  careful  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  cognitive  style  variable  can  be  a  proKy 
for  these  other  affective  variables. 

Another  less  direct  way  in  which  cognitive  styles  are  associated 
with  the  affective  sphere  is  simply  by  virtue  of  having  labels  that' have  ^ 
affective  assoqilations  in  everyday  language  (e.g.,  dependent,  impulsive j 
constricted,  narrow).    The  creation  of  Jargon  Is  to  be  Justly  condemned 
as  a  strategy  for, mystifying  and  thereby  making  inaccessible  a  body  of  ' 
knowledge;  however,  researchers  ought  to  be  more  careful  about;  the  labels 
given  to  their  constructs  because  it  la  often  only  by  their  names  that 
people  learn  about  them.    The  ternf  ref lection-' Impulsivity  is  a  prime 
example  of  this  problem;  both  words  have  many  connotations  that  afe  not 
necessarily  Included  as  aspects  of  the^  construct .  Although  the  assump^tlon 
is  made  that  slower  responders  perform  better  on  the  MFFT  because  they 
are  evaluating  and  weighing  response  alternatives,  this  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  tested.    In  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
more  accurate  performance  of  sldSrer  responders  is  due  to  more  careful 
vlsyal  attention  to  the  stimulus  materials  and  the  comparisons  required, 
rather  than  to  an  evaluative  function.'*'   If  this  Is  confirmed  by  subsequent 
investigations,  it  suggests  that  the  construct  should  be  relabeled 
because  the  present  term  Is^misleadlng.    More  generally,  however,  .the 
label  seems  to  Interfere. with  the  derivation  of  appropriate  applications 
because  it  suggests  a  personality  dimeftsion  with  far^rreaching  consequences 
that  have  not  been  confirmed  by  research  investigations.  Despite  one's 
associations  wijth  the  words"  used,  the  MFFT  measure  shows,  little  or  no 
relationship  with  general  activity  level  and  is  specific  to  tasks  with 
moderate  to  high  response  uncertainty. 

Another  instance  of  the  relationship)  of  cognitive  styles  to  the 
affective  domain  may  be  -seen  in  the  influence  of  affective  variables  in 
the  assessment  situation  Itself.     In  any  individual  assessment,  one  mus^ 
be  concerned  with  the'  examinee's  task  engagement  and  desire  to  exert 
effort  in  performance.    This  is  more  often  a  problem  with  children  than 
with  adults,  and  it  can  be  monitored  reasonably  well  in  an  individual 
testing  situation  by  a  well-strained  examiner.    Although  attractive 
forms  have  been  devised  for  children  for  the  three  styles  we  have  discussed 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  particular  form,  will  match  a  child's  interests 
enough  to  ensure  his  or  her  motivation  to  engage  In  the  task.    Yet  some 
styles  by  definition  (e.g.,  reflection)  require  task  Involvement  and 
sustained  engagement.     Individual  assessment  procedures  can  monitor  this 
effect,  but  the  Individual  assessment , situation  itself  may  affect 
performance.    Some  children  are  more  circumspect  with  strange  adults  than 
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others  are;  some  require  an  adult's  full  attention  to  activate  their 
motivation  to  achieve.     In  either  case,  any  generalization  from  task 
performance  under  these  conditions  to  a  "preferred  response  style"  that 
one  might  expect  to  see  typically  in  a  i:lassroem  must  be  made  cautiously.  * 
More  .attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  observational  fbrms 
of  assessment  for  styles  construed  as  habits  andVor  typical  'responses, 
^d  to  the  use  of  classroom  teachers  and  others  (e.g..  parents)  familiar 
with  the  individual  as  data-gatherers.. 

/         ■  '  ■  ' 

In  addition,  despite  examiner  efforts  to  the  contrary,  children 
will  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  anxiety  is  generated  by  a  particular 
task  and  by  the  assessment  situation  itself.    As  we  indicated  earlier  in 
the  section  on  ref i*rt?n3>^jnpulsivity ,  one's  style  may  result  in  differential 
effects  of  anxiety^on  perfdrmance.    According  to  Kagaij  and  Kogan  (1970), 
anxiety  may  stem  from  (a)  lack  of  congruence  with  sex-role  standards  in 
cognitive  performance;  (b)  anxiety  over  competitiveness (c)  anxiety  over 
peer  rejection;  and  (d)  anxie&y  over  passivity.  *  Because  of  the  intellectual 
nature  of  most;  cognitive  style  tasks,  these  authors  believe  thdt  anxiety 
over  competence  and  performance  are  always  relevant  variables  controlling 
the  final  product.  -  » 

Another  factor,  not  strictly  cognitive  in  character,  that  we  view 
as  affecting  performance  on  cognitive  styl.e  tasks  is  one's  internal 
standard  of  goodness  or  completeness.     By  this  we  mean  an  internal  gauge 
as  to  when  one  Has  arrived  ^t  an'^acceptable  answer  qr  solution;  a  sense 
df  what  constitutes  an  appropriate  end-point  to  one's  task  or  activity. 
This  could  be  conceptualized  as  consistent  individual  differences  in 
people's  use  bf  approximation  strategies  or  in  the  fineness  of  their 
distinctions.  The  influence  of  an  internal  standard  of  goodness  or 
completeness- is  probably  moat  evident  and  powerful, in  reflection- 
impulsivity.     In  the  MFFT,  the  response  alternatives  closely  resemble  the 
standard  figure  and  only  differ  from  it  In  relatively  fine  details.  To 
^the  extent  that  a  person  uses  an  approximation  strategy  to  solve  such  J 
problems,  any  of  the  alternative  choices  might  be  suitable  and  thus      '  f 
chosen.     One' can  see  how  this  might  relate  to  breadth  of  categorization; 
broad  categorizers  might  be  more  tolerant  of  small  differences  and  thus 
be  less  concerned  about  finding  an  exact  copy  of  the  standard  figure  (the 
intended  task).    When  the  examiner  asks  for  the  one  that  Is  "the  same  as 
this  one,"  it  is  up  to  the  examinee  to  determine  how  specifically  to 
define  "sameness"—  as  "similar"  or  .as  "exactly  the  same."    Making  this 
determination-relating  to  the  precision  of  an  answer  is  obviously  affected 
by  .the  warding  of  the  directions,  by  the  similarity  of  the  items  presented, 
and  by  the  person's  internal  standard  of  h(;w  good  is  good  enough.  In 
addition,  this  standard  will  vary  with  the  l^amlnee's  motivation  to 
pursue  the  task,  such  that  less  precise  answe>8  are  likely  to  be  accepted 
for  questions  in  which  the  individual  has  less  concern  or  inter^t. 
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Although  MFFT  performance  Is  most  obviously  affected  by  one^s  » 
Internal  evaluation  standard,        contend  that  Individual  differences  on 
this  dimension  will  necessarlly^^f f ect  all  tasks  involving  a  correct 
answer.    For  example,  on  the  CEFt,  the  child  who  quickly  locates  a 
triangle  in  the  picture,  but  one  which  differs  In  size  from  the  standard, 
is  incorrect,  as  is  the  child  who  canndt  find  any  triangle  in  the  allotted 
time*    Likewise,  on  the  RFT,  some  Inapcuracy  may  be  due  ^o  a  differential 
tolerance  for  the  degrea  of  discrepancy.    Again,  this  factor  can  be 
expected  to  be  complexly  interrelated  with  the  category^breadth  dimension. 
Although  this  variable  may  be  difficult  to  isolate,  it  should  be  considered 
in  the  interpretation  of  performan^ce  on  these  other  tasks  and  may  be  useful 
in  understanding  the  effect  Increased  anxiety  can  have  on  perfonoance  on 
cognitive  style  measures. 

For  those  styles  relating  to  conceptual  structure,  additional 
relationships  to  the  affective  domain  are  evidenced.    Meanings  and 
relationships  between  concepts  are  clearly  developed  through  Inputs  from 
both  the  cognitive  and  the  affective  domains.    We  might  expect  those 
classes  of  concepts  richly  Imbued  with  affective  associations  or  meaning 
to  have  different  salient  dlmenslotus  for  discriminating  among  them  than 
classes  of  concepts  more  affective!^ neutral,  or  having  different  affective 
associations.     Similarly,  dlf ^eret^tsl^sses  of  concepts  might  be  more 
highly  differentiated  and/or  integrated  than  others^  given  different  ki^nds 
^nd  extents  ot  emotional  involvement;    There  are  some  data  suggesting 
that  domains  of  more  familiar  concepts  that  are  developed  from  exptrlence 
are  differentially  structured  from  those  that  are  deliberately  taught. 
Thus  care  should  be  taken  to  vary  the  tjrpes  of  concepts  that  are 
presented  in  conceptual  structure  tasks  by  their  familiarity  and  ontogeny  ^ 
of  developQ^nt  as  well  as  by  their  likelihood  of  emotional  involvement. 
It  also  should  be  remembered  that  these  characteristics  are  usually 
estimated  for  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  particular  age.  group  in  a 
particular  culture.     Individual  variation  in  the^^portance  and  extent  of 
affective  associations  with  a  particular  class  of  concepts  could  vary 
considerably,  and  such  variation  might  . not  be  apparent  until  these 'kinds 
of  "cognitive  structure"  tasks  wiare  administered.    Perhaps  in  this  realm 
It  is  even  more'  Important  to  sample  concept  domains  widely  in  order  to 
allow  reasonably  valid* generalizablllty,  attempting  to  minimize  the 
complicating  effects  of  varying  extents  of  affective  Involvement  in 
investigating  cognitive  structure. . 

Of- course,  Individual  differences  in  stimulus  association  also 
affect  performance  on  other  cognitive,  style  measures.^    The  general 
motivating  influence  of  task  interest\as  already  been  mentioned. 
Specific  stimulus  associations,  howeverV  taay  have  positive  or  negative 
impact.    On  the.  CEFT,  for  example,  particular  affective  and  semantic  . 
connotations  may  interfere  with .breaking  down  pictures  of  familiar 
objects  into  "unimportant"  details. 
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It  does  not  appear  very  meaningful  to  try  to  separate  cognitive  and 
affective  factors*  too  rigorously,  given  their  acknowledged  simultaneous 
operation  and  ^reciprocal  influence.     However,  it  does  seen  possible  to 
define  cdgnitive  styles  as  being  primarily  concerned  with  information 
processing,  while  also  acknowledging  their  possible  l^inkage  to  personality 
variables  as  they  are  more  comisonly  construed  (Messidk,  1976).     It  is 
probably  less  Important  to  keep  "cognitive"  styles  conceptually  pure  from 
affective  concerns  than  it  is  to  identify  and  elaborate  the  specific 
components  involved  in  processing  information.     Similarly,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  stimulus,  characteristics  themselves  can  Influence  the 
functions  (and  choice  of  functions)  , brought  to  bear  on  the  stimuli 
through  mediation  by  their  meaning  and  affective  associations. 


Construct  Generality        '  , 

„        .  ■  ■  '  J 

The  third  major  issue  to  be  discussed  is  the  geBeraiiaability  of 
cognitive  styles.    Adequate  discussion  of  this  issue  requires  distinguishing 
at  l?ast  four  separate  aspects— generallzablli'ty  over  time,-  over  tasks, 
over  grqups,  and  over:  settings .    The  central  question  of  construct 
generality  is:    "How  wide  is  the  range  of  influence  of  these  styles?"  In 
the  last  section  we  indicated  some  of  the  boundaries  and  range&  that  are 
apparent  for  particular  styles,  but  here  we  intend-  to  discuss  more 
specifically  those  factors,  in  conceptualizing  and  dperation^lizing  styles 
that  plgtce  boundaries  on  the  extent  of  generalizability .     There  will  be 
an  appreciable  amount  of  repetition  of  points  made  earlier  because  of  the 
Interd^endence  of  this  question  with  those  alreadydiscussed. 

Generalizability  over  timei  or  stability,  Is  a  basic  concern  in 
construct  validity.    To  consider  a  behavioral  response  indiqative  of  some 
characteristic  of  an  individual,  one  presumes  (of  attempts'to  show)  that 
the  behavior  would  be  repeated  by  the  individual  in  an  essentially 
similar  situation.-  The  duration  of  time  one  expects  for  response 
stabiUty  is  determined  by  the  range'  of  intended  use  of  this  information, 
for  example,  as  for  an  intervention.    To  investigate  stability  over  a 
.  period  of  interest  we  must  assume  that  the  stimuli  that  elicit  the 
expression  of  a  certain  characteristic  can  be  sufficiently  replicated. 
Thus  generalizability  over  time  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
generalizability  over  task  and  context.    This  point  sounds  tautological, 
but  bears  stating  nonetheless  because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining-, 
in  the  absence  of  positive  findings,  whether  the  lack  of  stability  was 
the  result  of  change  in  the  person  or  of  an  improperly  reproduced  stimulus 
situation. 

There  are  several  conceivable  influences  on  the  generalizability  of 
cognitive  styles  over  time,  presuming  an  adequately  reproduced  assessment 
Situation.     Styles  may  be  Subject  to  normal  developmental  processes  in 
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chllcfren  and  adults,  especially  if  the  .style  resembles  an  ability  or 
skill  tljat  improves  with  practice  or  with  guidance,  ot  that  simply^ 
improves  or  declines  as  a  function^of  change  In  gen^r^l  ibility  or 
maturity.    The  distinct loa  between  these  two  types  of  situations  would  be 
diff^ult  to  make,  assuming  the  use  of  complex  tasks  that  are  moderately, 
related  to  general  ability,  gscier  a  period  in  i^ich  bol^h  the  specific 
style  and  general  competence  are  hypothesized  to  develop. 

vAn  interactive  view  of  development  introduces  additional,  more 
complicated  hypotheses.     It  appears  quite  likely  that  particular  styj.es 
may  not  be  amenable  to  change  or  even  appearance  except  as  a  particular 
general  devej^opmental  level  ig  attained.    Categorization  style  i©  a  good 
case  in  poin^.    We  cannot  expect  children  to  use  a  categorical-^inf erential 
mpde  of  categorizing  as  a  '^style"  until  they  have  mastered  thjf^s  level  of 
functioning  and  have 'ready  access  to  the  concepts  required  for  this  mode 
of  categorizing.  ■  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  conceptually  and  experimentally  complicated,  though 
probably  frequent,  interaction  of  time  and  meas.ured  style  occurs  when  the 
behavioral  expression  of  a.  style  changes  developmentally  in  the  standard 
assessment  situation.  '  The  corollary  is  the  developmental  change  in 
meaning  of  an  objectively-^ef In^d  behavioral ^response  as  an  expression  of 
style.    On  a  simple  level,  this  is  reflected  In  the  tloBmuJn  practice  of 
generating  ref iection-lmpulsivity  scores  or  classifications  from  comparison 
of  raw  scares  to  the  toed iati  for  a  particular  group.     It  is  understood 
-that  the  number  of  errors  6r  seconds  to  response  do.  not  in  themselves 
directly  o^  absolutely  reflect  style,  but  do  so  only,  in  relation  to  the 
performance  of^  others  of  a- similar  cognitive  or  developtnental  level.  - 

^  Comparison  talTyeefs  with  closely  similar  status  on  other  performance- 
relevant  variables  theoretically  should  be  the  best  way  of  isolating 
style  rather  than  ability  differences  in  peirformance.    ^However,  the  only 
index        these  othar  variables  used  typically  Is  age  orl  grade  level,  and 

^  these  arfe  notoriousiiy  poqr.^ndicators  of  performance-relevant  variables 
sych  as  ^perceptual  'speed,  spatial  ability,  or  even  of  general  ability  or 
developmental  level.  \ 

i  .  ■  J 

More  complex  i^elations  than  thes^^  however,  have  be^n  found  oetween 
cognitive  style  assessment  and  age  (or  development).    Although  Kagan  et 
al.  (1964)  found  that  the  percentage  of  analytic  categorizing  responses 
increased  with  age  during  middle  childhood,  Wallach  and  Kqgan  (1965) 
found  that  creative  children',  gave  tuany  more  relational  responses  than  did 
their  less  creative,  but  equally  intelligent  peers.     ^'The  array  used  by 
the  authors  did  not  encourage  relational  sorts  with  the  consequence  that 
such  groupings  took  on  ,an  unconventional  f ree-vheeling  qualftty  that 
appealed,  to  thej  more  creative  children  in  the  sample''  (KogJi,  1971,  p.  265). 
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.  .  Of  course,  when  speaj&ing  of  age  we  are  speaking  ot  the  person 
.accumulating  experiences  that  act  to  t^edefine  situati-ons  and  contexts  for 
,  .her  or  him.    %  view  the  individual  as  a  proactive  dynamic  person  who  is 
continually  changing  the"  environment  as  well  as  being, changed  by  it. 
These  transactions  between  the  person  .anS  his  or  her  environment  mwst  be 
accounted  for  in  any  discussion  of  stability.     Thus,  although  we 'referred 
earlier  to  the  interactiffn  between  time  and  the  person's  style  "presuming 
an  adequately,  reproduced  environmental  situation."  this  is  by  no  means  a 
safe  presumption  to  make.     Exploring  the  problems  in  meeting  this  condition 
is' the  focus  of  the  following  discussion  on  construct  generality. 

Generalizability  over  particular  tasks  or  assessment* Situations  is  a' 
second  basic  concern  of  construct  validity'.     In 'trait  theory  we  are 
/njolned  to  provide" 'evidence  ^hat  What  we  assess  An  the  measurement 
situation  is^S^^asonably  general  characteristic  that  can  b^ar  the  weight 
of  our  behavioral  predictions  to  a  wide  range  of  situations.    Th'e  general 
•underlying  Belief  that  guides  explorations  of  the  meaning  of  a  construct' 
tand  thus  the  "determination"  of-e^struct  validity)  is:    to  tHe  extent  • 
that  two  stimuli  are  similar,  they  will  be  responded  tp  in  a  similar 
mannei;  by  the  same  (uiichanged)  pers^on  on  two , occasions,  or  by  two  people 
.with  the  same  status  on  the  attribute.     Consequently,  fpV  the  three  style 
dimensions  discussed,  a  variety,  of  measures  have  been  developed.     In  some 
gases,  such  as  the  EFT  and  RFT,  these  vary  widely;  in  others,  for  example, 
the  MFFT,  only  contenf;^  e.g. ,  geometric  vs.  meaningful  figures)  and/or 
response  modality  Ce.g7^S^sual  or  -tacl: He)  is  changed. 

Several  problems  ariseXhowever ,  in  applying  this  method  of  determining 
coAstruct^validlty  In  the  cognitive  styles  field.    Not  all  cognitive  ' 
stylftsntave'  been  conceptualizdd  as  stable  latent  attributes  of  the  person 
to  the  extent^  that  some  traditional  individual -psychological  v.ariables 
have  been,  e.g.,  general  intell|.gence  and  specific  abilities.  Rather, 
style  variables  have  usually  b«|^dentif led  as  either  a  particular 
observable  behavioral  response  1^  part ictfl^r  stimulus  situation  (e.g., 
latency),  or 'as  ehe  perf ormance'-of  a  partfcular  otjeration  o^n  the  stimulus 
(e.g.,  leveling).    Ofken,  a  personological,  variable  Is  not  "posited  -as 
such.    Thus,  to  this  extent,  cogniti^^ -styles  ^^semble  the  frontiers  of 
the^ contemporary  move  in  psychology ^rom  uslng^ status  variables  to  using 
process  variables  as  descriptors#bnd  predictors  of  behavior.    The  task 
for  construct  validity,  then,  becbmes  (a)  to  identify  the  component(s)  of 
the  observed,  behavior  that- haVe  gfenerallzability  across  tasks,  and  (b)  to 
Identify  the  range  of  tasks  to  which  the  behavior  can  be  generalized.  As 
Cfonbach  and  his  associates  have  discussed  in  their  papers  on  validity 
and  on  generalizability  (Cronbach  &  Meehl»  1955;  Cronbach,  Rajaratnam,  & 
Gleser,  1963),  this  dual  mandate  for  assessing  construct  validity  creates 
an  Iterative  process  of  mutual  redefinition,  between  the  person  variable 
and  th«  stimulus  environment  to  which  we  should  devote  more  exacting 
attention.  '         -      ,  ^ 
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A  serious  problem  for  examining  qpnstruct  generality *is  created  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  single  standard  iwaaurement  approach  for 
identifying  a  partiCjilar  ^tyle#    Althougti  these  measures  have  tauJtiple 
•itemst  each  item  has  the  s^e  task  format  that  may  or  fiay  not  be  eliciting 
a  format'-specif ic  response.    Sometimes,  however,  the  format  iq^y  seem  to 

/  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  style  definition.    For  ^ample,  rj^f lection- 
impulsivity  is  defined  as  the  willingness  to  *hesijfl|e  and  consider 
alternatives  in  a  situation  of  high  response-uncd^pinty.     lii  this  case, 
a  multiple-choice  format  for  difficult  items  is  h]^bly  coxisonant  with  ehe 
cofistruct  definition,  although  it  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities.  In 
other  cases,  restricting  the , assessment  instrumjent  to  «  particular  format 
has  yet  to  be  Justified^on  the  basis  of  being  the  most  appropriate  or 
sufficiently  generalizable  format.    With  reference  <tQ  the  MFFT,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  matching  visual  figures  for  their  exact  replication  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  style  definition,  but  without  further  information,  f 
that  operation  is  the  oaly  orite  to  which  task  performance  can  be  Justifiably 
generalised.    The  moderate  correlations  with  latencies  to  verbal  questions 
about  Interests  and  activities,  and  to  latencies  on  "twenty  questions" 
tasks,\ertain  to  thi^  issue,  since  task  , performances  are  not  "as Jiighly 
related  as  th«  style  definition  wcmld  suggests    Thus,  although  cognitive 
styles  have  been  claimed  to  be  less  sensitive  to  content  variation, 
differences  in  levels  of  skill  with  verbal  and  visual  material  would 

•   appear  important,  just  as  they  are  in  ability  or  achievem^t  tests. 

Although  we  are  not  asserting  that  styles  do  not 'have  the  generality  that 
has  been  claimed  for  them,  we  believe  tbrat  this  generality  needs  to  be 
explicitly  tested  and  accounted  for  in  the  assessment  of  an  individual's 
style.    Again,  we  repeat  that  there  ar^  serious  pfoblems  to  'be  encountered 
in  overgeneralizing  the  concept  of  style  as  a  fundamental  organizing 
principle.  There  are  strong  forces  towards  establishing^ basic  principles 
in  the  social  sciences  before  they  havei  been  tested  In  a  wide  variety  and 
range  of  ^instances,  and  this  caa  lead  to  false  conclusions  and  simplistic 
thinking.    Although  the  field  dependence-^lndepenfience  construct  has  been 
widely  researched,  because  of  the  link  to  psychological  differentiation  ' 
it  took  some  time  for  the  positive  aspects  of  field  dependence  to  be 
explored  to  th6  same  degree  as  those  of  field  independence. 

*^  We  believe  that  it  is  ^accessary  to  recognize  that  the  extent  to   '  ' 

which  styles  generalize  across  cognitive  domains  is  affected  by  t^he  level 
and  pattern  of  the  particular  cognitive  skills  involved.    Three  approaches 
could  be  tak^ti  to  separate  these  qualities  of  cognitive  functioning: 
(a)  partialling  our  skill  components  that  may  be  confounding  styl^ 
performance  scores;  (b)  attempting  to  devise  tasks  that  require  these 
skills  only  marginally;  and  (c)  devising  multipl-e  measures  of  the  style 
to  separately  assess  the  cognitive  skill/ability  domain  of  .Interest, 
therel^y  generating  multiple  scores.     For  at  least  some  stylep,  it  appears 
impossible^  deviTse  tasks  that  do  not  involve  cognitive  skills  on  which 


•people  differ^TSlatively.  independently  oL.  ^>w  they  vary  on\the  style 
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dimension.     If  it  is  not  feasible  to  provide  the  necessary  training  and 
practice  to  equate  skill  levels,  the  choice  between  the  other  two  methods 
should  probably  be  decided  separately  for  each  style  depending  on  the 
kind  of  relationships  with  speciflQ  skills  discovered  by  further  research. 

Significant  progress  has  occurred  in  identifying  the  components 
Involved  in  stylistic  behavior — for  example,  Goodeaough's  (Note  7) 
research  on  dimensions  contributing  to  the  rod  and  frame  illusion— but 
new  advances  cannot  be  made  without  more  careful  consideration  of  task 
qualitiea.    The  most  critical  obstacle  to  the  investigation  of  relevant 
task  qualitiea  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  relevant 
task  qualities  are  those  that  are  salient  to  the  responding,  individual. 
It  Is  axiomatic  that  only  similar^ stimuli  will  be  responded  to  similarly, 
but  th^  gauge  and  criteria  for  similarity  also  Include  person  variables, 
which  we  have,  only  begun  to  explore.,, 

This-  issue  is  essentially  a  question  of  whether  the  meaning  of  ^ 
stimuli  can  be  generalized  across  individuals.     Styles  could  be 
.conceptualized  as  relatively  stable  responses  to  particular  stlmuii  . 
cortf iguratlons  which,  offer  similar  cues  to  the  person  about  appropriate 
responses.    Tiius,  to  the  extent  that  the  cues  in  a  particular  situatiop 
are  read  as, similar  in  two  different  situations,  we  would  expect  a 
.similar  stylistic  response  from  the  individual.    However,  the  cues  that 
people  use  have  not  yet  been  Identified  and  could  concelvaBly  have 
developed  quite  Idiosyncratically  from  the  person's,  particular  learning 
history.    This  uniqueness  in  development  of  selective  attention  may 
affect  both  how  and  what  cues  are  read  in  a. complex  situation  through, 
for  example,  a  cue  more  or  less  having  salience  for  a.  particular  individual. 
One  can  oaly  expect  an  individual  to  respond  similarly  to  situation  B  if 
he  or  she  perceives  it. as  similar  to  situation  A,  which  is  Irrelevant,  in 
the  final  analysis,  to  how  similar  an  external  observer  perceives  the  two 
situations.    This  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  what  criteria  to  use  to 
identify  appropriate  tasks  and  contexts  for  assessing  construct  generality. 
Research  doefi  n9t  generally  take  into  consideration  as  strong  an  application 
of  the  individual  differences  model  as  this,  but,  for.  experimental  and 
conceptual  manageability,  assumes  chat,  those  persons  of  a  similar' 
developmental  level  in  the  same  culture  have  developed  their  concepts  and 
cognitive  processes  in  a  manner  similar  enough  to  allow  combining  dat;a 
for  analysis.    Although  we  sympathize  with  this  concern  and  recognize 
practical  exigencies,  we  are  concerned  here  explicitly  wi'th  the  consequences 
of  individual .differences  In  perception  and  cognition.    We  believe,  for  ^ 
example,  that  extending  this  conception  of  individuality  into  the  development 
and  'af  Jjcessing  of  stimulus  cues  may  help  explain  the  frequent  sex  and 
cuitTiral  differences  found  in  cognitive  style  research  as  well  as  in 
other  areas.    Our  untested  hypothesis  is  that  systematically  different 
learning  histories  assume  an  important  role  in  the  systematic  differences 
in  perception  and  qognitiori  that  have  been  uncovered  by  cognitive  style 
research. 

.        5.77  ■   -  / 
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An  additional  factor  to  be  accouated  for  In  assessing  perceived  task 
sliallarlty  Is  the  personologlcal  vaclablje  of  self'-^conslstency .  This 
variable  appears  related  to  both  the  category  width  and  conceptual  struct 
ture  variables.    iCogan  (1971)  exapKasiz^d  chat  one  of  the  most  important 
conclusions  of  his  research  on  risk  Staking  was  that  generallzabillty 
across  tasks  is  an  individual  vadable  itself,  leading,  for  his  sample, 
to^  low  or  moderate  correlations  across  risk-taking  ftasksi*    Witkln  and  his 
aasoclates  recogniz.ed  situational  variance  in  the  degree  to  vhlch  a  field**" 
independent  style  is  used  by  an  individual  in  a  pibrticular  situation, 
noting  that  the  field-independent  person  need  not  function  field  independ- 
ently at  all  times,  and  recently  introduced  th^.  term  mobility-fixity  to 
refer  to  this  N(arlabillty  in  style  expression  (Witkln  &  Goodenough,  Note  X)» 
Inevitably,  some  people  are  going  to  be  less  likely  than  others  to 
perceive /conceive  of  a  particular  set  of  situations  as  similar.  However, 
without  knowing  the  basis  on  which  a  person  ^Mecides"  to  use  a  particular 
response  style,  we  have  no  basis  far  determining,  a  priori  the  similarity 
'Of  tasks  except  on  a  simplistic,  physical,  so-called  "objective"  level. 
Titerefor^,  we  recCTamend  ox^re  research  on  the  person's  conception  of  the  ' 
cask  and  its  demands,  as  well  as  on  the  specification  of  the  style  ^"^^^ 
behaviors  themselves. 

•  Generallzability  over  context  is  similar  to  that  for  tasks  in  that 

many  of  the  same  principles  about  similarity  as  "being  in  the  eye  of  the 
per'ceiver"  also  apply  here.  By  separating  context  from  task,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  this  point  further  by  drawing  attention  to  the  macros^copic 
environment  in  which  assessment  takes  place.    Like  the  concept  of  task,  con- 

.text  ordinarily  refers  to  an  objectivej^y  describable  stimulus  configuration 
that  we  expect  to  influence  individual  behavior.    However,  the  objective 
description  is  actually  being  used  as  a  proxy  for  what  jaost  behavioral 
scientists  would  agree'  is  really  the  target  information:     the  psycho loglC;al 
environment  of  the  individual.     It  is  the  subjectively,  not  the  objectively, 
defined  context  that  is  presumed  to  affect  behavior  by  providing  cues, 
for  example,  to  what  others  consider  appropriate  or  expected  behavior,  or 
to  those  supports,  resources,  or  obstacles  to  goal-directed  behavior  that 
are  present. 

To  design  interventions  \^  hypothesize  reasons  for  observed  responses, 
and  context  info naation  is  crucial  to  this  attributional  process.  Again, 
extensive  generalizability  is  not  the  goal  of  construct  validation, 
rrather,  determining  the  range  of  generalizability  for  diverse  groups, 
as  well  as  for  individu%ls,  is  one  goal  of  examining  construct  validity* 
Finding  that  children  use  different'  response  styles  when  in  different 
contexts  (e.g.,  at  hdme  vs.  in  Ms., Smith's  class)  provides  clues  for 
research  on  the  variables  that  influende  the  use  of  style;  a  basic 
unanswered  question  about  cognitive  Styles.    Moreover,  once  we  learn 
that,  as  for  some  styles,  the  level  of  anxiety  influences  the  use  jJt^ 
expression  of  a  ^tyle,  it  is  imperative  that  whan  an  individual's  style 
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l3  asses'sed,  the  level  of  anxiety  and  any' other  confounding  variables  are 
also  assessed  or  manipulated  to  create  standard  assessment  conditions. 
Although  these  recommendations  have  "been  made  by  others  for  achievement 
and  ability  assessc^nt,  we  beliav^  that  the  already  apparient  psychological 
and  situational  ccsaplexlty  of  style  expression  demands  that  these,  contextual 
Issues  be  addressed  directly. 

16  addition,  psychosocial  contextual  information  is  crucial  to 
addressing  traditional  construct  validity  questions  because  certain 
clrcumstanpes  can  change  the  nature  of  the  task  for  the  individual. 
A  child  might  hesitate  to  resp<;^d  on  a  timed  task  because  of  fear  of 
strangers.  We  might  erroneouslySwclude  from  such  a  reported  latency 
that  the  child  hesitated  in  order  to  evaluate  his  or  her  response 
conscientiously  or  to  examine  the  stimuli  more  carefully^ 

Frcxa  the  preceding  discussion  it  should  be  clear  that  we  believe 
global  ^'objective"  descriptions  of  contexts,  like  '*home"  or  "clabsrocm," 
are  poor  proxies  for  the  kind  of  detailed  information  on  the  psychological 
environment  that  we  consider  essential.  However,  until  an  adequate 
taxonomy  of  situations  is  developed  for  common  use,  we  would  like  to  see 
at.  least  more  personal  situational  information  gathered  in  style  assessments 
as  well  as  more  research  on  the  extent  to  wt^ich  style  expression  varies 
foY  an  individual  across  natural  ai\d  laboratory  settings. 

«  ■  ■ 

Before  concluding  this  section  we  wish  to  raaind  the  reader  that  the 
various  theorists  referenced  in  this  chapter  have  'ft^en  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  bipolar  nature  of  some  styliM  does  notf  mean  that  people  are 
separated  into  two  distinct  types  of  human  beings.    They  emphasize  the 
Xact  that  persons  differ  in  the  relative  degree  to  which  they  evidence 
the  behaviors  associated  with  either  end  of  the .dimension.    There  is  an 
unfortunate  tendency,  however,  among  many  researchers  as  well  as  laymen, 
to  dichotomize  variables,  and  thus  populations,  and  then  gather  lists  of 
adjectives  for  each  pole,  despite  lip-service  to  the  notion  of  continuous 
variables  referring!  to  a  continuum  in  the  population.    Moreover,  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  often  one  is  referring  to  extremely 
small  differences  in  response  (e#g.,  fractions  of  seconds  for  latencies). 
Obviously,  wittout  broad,  multivariate,  mul ti-trait-multi-methdd  research 
on  large,  widely  representative  samples,  we  are  doomed  to  creating  lists 
of  th3  correlates  of  a  variable  without  understanding  the  nature  of  these 
relationships.     By  an  Injudicious  gathering  pf  correlates,  not  yet 
validated  characterizations  of  individuals  and  groups  accumulate.  For 
example,  when  we  report  such  results  as  ''impulsives  are  overrepresented 
in  a  sample  of  poor  read*ers,''  we  want  to  be  careful  not  to  lead  readers 
to  conclude  that  impulsives  are  poor  readers^^and/or  that  poor  readers  are 
impulsive.    Although  researchers  cannot  be  clearly  faulted  for  the  fact 
that  readers  may  draw  Inappropriate  conclusions  from  the  data,  the  &act 
that  it  happens  regularly  shotild  make  us  all  the  more  careful  to  spell 
outpthe  intent  and  implications  of  our  research  lest  they  be  misconstrued. 
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r  CoQcludlng  Remarks 

In- this  chapter       have  deiscrlbed  sonje  of  the  currenc  cohceptlotis 
and  findings  regarding  cognitive  styles— those  dimensions  o^  behavior 
fhat  reflect  consistencies  In  the  manner  or  fonat  rather  than  level,  of. 
cognition.     In  view  of  the  relatively  rapid  expansion  of  the  research 
literature  in  this  atea  during  the  past  decade,  rather  than  aC tempt  a 
brief  sketch  of  all  the  rele^nt  topics  we  coQ|>romlsed  by  examining  a 
few  in  detail.    We  chose  for  detailed  discussion  three  distinctive 
cognitive  styles  currently  being  studied  by  both  researchers  and 
practionerSp  i.e., "field  dependence-^lndependence,  ref lectlon-^lmpulsivlty, 
and  conceptualizing/  categorizing  modes.    In  addition  to  those  conceptual 
and  methodological  issue^  particularly  pertinent  to  these  styles,  we 
Included  a  discussion  of  issues  coimaon  to  all— the  relationship  of 
cognitive  styles  to  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains  and  the  generaliz- 
ability  of  styles  across  tiiM,  tasks,  and  settings.    At  this  point  we 
would  like  to  reassess  where  such  examination  leads  us*    Are  cognitive 
atyle*  useful  descriptors  of  individual  differences  In  behavior  for 
Improving  educational  practice?    In  att^pptlng  to  answer  this  question, 
various  implications  for  educational  research  and  development  and  for  the 
design  and  managem^t  of  learning  and  teaching  transactions  will  be 
discussed.* 

It  is  quickly  evident  In  reviewing  any  proposed  list  of  style 
dimensions  that  the  modes  of  perceiving,  remembering,  fchlnklng,  and  ^ 
problem' solving  currently  identified  as  cognitive  styles  are  exceedingly 
heterogeneous  and  lack  a  common  definition.    As  relatively  recent  additions 
to  the  psychological  literature,  these  constructs  have  not  been  Integrated 
as  A  whole  into  any  of  its  dominant  theories  nor  has  a  new  theoretical 
system  been  developed  to .accommodate  them*    Having  originated  from  the 
psychglogy  of  individual  differences,  ego-psychology,  and  experimental 
Studies  of  cognition,  the  concept  of  cognitive  style  reflects  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  associated  with  such  a  diverse  background.  As 
constructs,  different  styles  vary  widely  in  breadth  of  domain,  level  of 
specif lei ty,  unidliwnsionallty ,  and  in  their  distinct  differences  from 
abilities  and  skil^si    Moreover,  although  the  originators  have  always, 
clearly  separated  the  constructs  from  their  measures,  the  particular 
measurement  strategies  us(ed  as  indirect  indices  of  these  constructs  have 
frequently  provided  additional  sources  of  confusion.    Like  the  construct  of 
intelligence,  a  number  of  cognitive  styles  are  most  directly  identified  by 
what  a  particular  task  measures,  rather  than  by'  a  theoretical  understanding 
of >  or  perspective  on,  more  general  information-processing  characteristics.  ' 
Some  of  the  more  serious  problems  in  the  iwasureiMnt  of  these  styles  include 
the  following:   (a)  Instruments  designed  for  different  areas  of  functioning, 
for  example,  personality  and  perception,   (b)  achievement  or  maximum 
ability  set  or  format, ^(c)  confounding  with  other  styles  or  abilities. 
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,id).  lack  of  reliability  and/or  stability,  (e)  unesc^lored  or  poor  fcross- 
taak  generality,  (f)  limited  variety  of  assessment  procedures,  and  (g) 
elaborate  and  expensive  tnstrunwntation.     These  TOasurenent  problems 
limit  what  we  dan  assert  about  the  breadth  and  stability  implicit  in  the 
definition  of  styles.    For  moB^  of  the  styles  listed,  further  research 
and.  deVelopn»nt  efforts  are  thus  essential  before  such  measurement  can  be 
used  effectively  for  teaching/training.. 

Interspersed  throughout  the  Chapter  we  have  included  suggestions  for 
future^research  aind  development  activities.     In  our  view,  some  of  the 
most  needfed  research  should  adifress  the  origin. and  development  of  particular 
styles  and  th~eir  expression  (for  exan^le,  the  extent  to  which  they  reflect 
differential  learning  histories  and/or  biological  predispositions);  the 
delineation  of  personal  and  situational  factors  affecting  performance  on 
different  cognitive  ityle  tasks;  the  relationships  among  the  various 
styles;  and  t\ie  extent  t&  which  these  findings  are  consistent  across  " 
diverse  groups.     It  would  appear  critical  that  prior  to  interpreting 
performance  on  those  tasl^s  purported  to  assess  cognitive  style,  other 
factor-s  contributing  to  performance  internal  and  external  to  the  individual 
be  delineated.     Such  work  is  proceeding.     For  example,  Goodenough  (Note 
7)  has  undertakert  a  programiaatic  research  effort  to  determine  those 
perceptual  dimensions  contributing  to  the  rod  and  frame  illusion  and 
perf6nnance  on  embedded  figures  tasks..    Included  in  future  research  plans 
is"  the  determination  of  those  processes  that  contribute  to  comparability 
in  performance  across  these  tasks.    Also,  a  conceptual  framework  that 
delineates  styles  according  to  an  information-processing  sequence  (e.g., 
cue  selection,  decqdlng,  retrieval)  might  foster  differentiation  of  a 
particular  style  from  other  styles  and  abilUies  and  provide  a  basis  ixxt 
explaining  differenfial  relationships  among  styles.     Intervention  strategies 
assume  an  understanding  of  the  factors  contributing  to  an  individual 'a^ 
performance.     Although  a  process  orientation  is  en^hasized  in  describing 
cognitive  styles,  we  nwst  he  alert  to  the  fact  that  the  behaviors  being 
observed/recorded  are  themselves  a  complex  composite  of  many  processes 
and  skills.     There  is  not  a  simple  link  between  the  response  and  the 
prescription.    Training  a  child  to  scan  a  visual  field  better  may  not 
improve  his  or  her  accuracy  in  finding  an  identical  matching  figure  on 
the  MFyr  when  what  is  required  is  appropriate  feedback  on  the  n»aning  of 
"same"  or  a  reduction  in  his  ot  her  general  anxiety  over  competence. 

^Research  is  needed  to  determine  the  factors  that  affect  the  mutability 
of  styles  (and  a  related  topic,  differences  in  self -consistency  as  a 
function  of  organismic  and/or  task •  demands-) ,  and  the  effectiveness- of 
different  training ''procedures  and  classroom  practices  fdr  facilitating 
the  use  of  teaching  and  learning  strategies  not  congenial  with  one's 
styles,   Messick  (1971)  has  suggested  that  if  styles  are  relatively 
immutable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  focus  attention  on  the  early  years  and 
atteu^t  to  foster  raitable  modes  of  cognition  before  particular  styles 
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•crystallize  and  become  predcrainant.^  In  a  more  recent  paper  (1976),  however, 
he  also  distinguished  cognitive  strategies  froQ  styles.     Styles,  as  high- 
level  heuristics  iifkt  organize  lower-level  strategies,  function  in  part  as 
controlling  mechanisms.    As  our  review  indicated,  basic  Infonnation- 
processlng  strategies  can  be  modified.    With  appropriate  trainiiig, 
individuals  maj^  learn  to- shift  to  less  congenial  strategies  that  are  taore 
effe9tlve  for  the  particular  task  than  a  preferred  one.    Present  findings 
suggest,  however,  th^t  such  training  nuist  also  provide  knowledge, of  wh^n 
such  strategies  are  applicable,  so  that  individuals  can  generalize  them 
to  new  situations.     Further  research  is  also  needed  on  the  relationship 
of  cognitive  styles  to  abilities.    Although  conceived  as  purposely 
distinct,  cognitive  styles  are  clearly  involved  In  the  deployment  of 
abilities.    In  addition,  styles  may  serve  as  predispositions  for  developing 
certain  abilities  since  they  may  offer  a  relative ^advantage  for  doing  so 
given  certain  encouraging  environmental  Interactions. 

In  the  development  area,  we  need  to  determine  preseryice  and 
inservice  strategies  for  effecting  teacher  sensitivity  to  these  individual, 
stylistic  differences  and  for  , facilitating  the  adaptive  use  of  multiple 
alternative  instructional  strategies.    Witkin  et  al.  (1977)  have  suggested 
that  by  sensitizing  teachers  to  the  implications  of  their  own  cognitive 
styles  and  those  of  their  students  for  the  teaching-learning  process  we 
may  increase  te.achers'  adaptability.    The  existing  knowledge  base  concerning 
learning  strategies  and  particular  instructional  approaches,  however,  is 
limited.     Further  work  is  also  needed  on  differences  between  teachers' 
preferred  and  observed  teaching  behaviors  in  actual  classToom  situations.  ^ 
The  development  of  classroom  materials  reflect tng  the  diversity  of 
children's  stylistic  preferences  also  should  be  encouraged,  as  should  the 
development'  of  a  greater  variety  pf  assessment  procedures  Including  more 
feasible  measures  such  as  paper-and-^pencil  forms  suitable  for  group 
administratioa. 

In  our  discussion  of  construct  generality,  we  indicated  the  need  for 
tne  development  of  an  adequate  taxonomy  of  situations/contexts  as  they 
impacti^on  the  individual.    We  need  to  determine  the  actual  functional 
properties  of  environmental  stimulation.    The  "same"  treatment  may-  have 
different  meanings  and  as  a  result;  call  forth  different  strategies.  An 
unstated  assumption  throughout  is  the  continued  need  for  '^oth  laboratory 
and  field  research  with,  it  is  hop^d,  increased  intercommunication. 
Training  studies,  ijn  particular,  have  biaen  primarily  limited  to  laboratory 
'  settings.     We  need  to  investigate  long-term  effects  in  natutal  settings 
such  as.  the  classroom. 

.  '  Such  research  and  development  should  be  strongly  encouraged.  We 
agree  with  Messi-ck  (1971)  that  because  cognitive  styles  comprise  both 
perceptual  and  intemectual  domains^  and  because  they  are  frequently' 
Implicated  in  perspAlity  and  social  functioning,  they  promise  to  provid^e 
a  more  confpiete  and  effective  characterization  of  the  student  than  could 
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be  obtained  from  the  usual  aptitude  and  achiaveoent  measures.     As  Messick 
C1979)  stated  In  a. recent  article,  cognitive  styles  have  "broad  import 
for  education  for  they  Influence  how  students  learn,  how  teachers  teach,' 
how  students  and  teacher  Interact,  and  how  educatloaal  and  vocational 
choices  are  made"  (p.  287>. 
\ 

Learning  and  thinking  in  the  classroom  show  wide  individual  variation. 
As  we  have  tried  to  indicate  in  this  chapter,  such  variation  appears  to 
be  at  least  partially  stylistic.    Bloom  (1976)  concluded  la  his  book, 
Human  Characteristics  and  School.  Learning,  that  most  students" become  very 
similar  in  learning  when  provided  with  favorable  learning  conditions.  He 
argued  that  much  of  the  observed  individual  differences  in  learning  are- 
oanmade  and  accidental,  and  that  thei?  stability  is  a.-«result  of  Ahe 
constancies  in  both  hon«  and  school  characteristics.     In  Bloom's  view, 
what  is  needed  to  provide  appropriate  learning  experiences  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  student's  learning  history  as  it  pertains  to  his  or 
her  present  needs  and  capabilities.     "In  genieral  we  believe  that  the 
greater  the  variety  of  instructional  materials  and  methods  used  within  a 
classroom,  the  greater  is  ^{le  likelihood  that  each  student  will  secure 
the  cues  he  needs  for  his  dearning.    What  remains  is  to  determine  sounder 
procedures  for  relating  individual  differences  in  leirners  to  differences 
In  the  way  In  which  ^earfters  should  encounter  the  cues"  (p.  117)..     It  is 
our  belief  that  assessment  of  students'  cogaitlve  styles,  th^"how"  in 
addition  to  the  "what, ^  would  contribute  significantly  to  this  description 
of  "entry  characterlstdq^s"  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  by 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  cues,  ^fictice,  and  reinforcement  are 
appropriate  to  the  ndeds  of  the  learner. 

f  .  , 


Hunt  (1975)  hag  suggested  that  we  formilate  "accessibility' 
characteristics  of  individuals^n  terms  of  ^heir  cognitive,  oativational, 
value,  and  sensory  orientations.    Accessibilflty  characteristic^  could 
Identify  what  stimulus  characteristics  are  most  attended  to  or  what 
processes  are  typically  used.    They  focus  on  the  active  qualities  of  the 
learner^and  signal  the  preferred  avenues  for  effective  communication 
between  teacher  and  learner.    Our  hope  is  that  cognitive  styles  can  be 
refined  and  explored  so  that  they  can  attain  the  status  of  accessibility 
characteristics  and  will  directly  influence  adaptive  education.  Under 
our  present  educational  policies  and  practices,  many  of  our  nation's 
children  fall  to  thrive,  and  few  experience  the  excitement  and  joy  of 
realizing  their  potent'ial.    This  doesn't  have  to  be  the  ca'se.     In  our 
view,  greater  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  these  stylistic 
aspects jof  human  diversity  can  make  a  significant  contributibn  to 
achieving  an  adaptive  stu^^r-centered  educational  environment.  ^ 

The  identification  of  differences  in  learning  strategies  related  to 
differences  in  cognitive  style  opens  the  possibility  of  developing  ' 
teaching  approaches  compatible  with  these  strategies,  thus  individualizing 
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Che  teaching'-learnina^^rocess  and  effecting  a  student--centered  rathJr 
than  a  system-centered  educational  program.  .  For  example,  conceptual  level, 
conceptual  differentiation,  and  breadth  of  categojjization  may  be  very 
useful  for  individualization  of  instructional  decisions  concerning  the 
clarity,  strength,  and  comparative  qualities  of  the  distinctions  that  are 
presented  to  the  learner.     In  learning  characterized  by  fine  distinctions 
between  ideas,  labels,  and  the  like,  it  would  be  useful  to  know  the  <^ 
natural  "discriioinatibn-gauge"  that  the  learner  uses  so  that  appropriate 
adjustments  can  be  made.    The  difjf erentlal  S4lienCQ  of  social  cues  and 
the  use  of  different  concept  attairuoent  strategies  by  relatively  field- 
dependent  and  field-independent  persons  also  have  obvlcms  Instructional 
implications. 

•  In  Grannis"  chapter  he  refeirs  to  one's  threshold  of  susceptibility 
to  environmental  press  as  ^a  particularly  important  mediator  of  the 
effects  of  contexts  or  envlroniMnts»     Individuals  may  reflect  differential 
sensitivity  to  types  of  cues  and  taessages  emanating  from  the  environment, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  participants.    Thus  environments  have  differen- 
tially powerful  effects  .to  the  degree  that  "induced"  over  "own"  f oijces 
predominate.    We  need  a  way  to  identify  children  who  are  not  meeting 
our  expectations  simply  because  they  are  not  receiving  our  too  weak 
cues*.     Procedure^  and  goals  may  need  to  be  spelled  out  more  clearly  and 
with  mora  detail  for  sjdme  children,  and  conflicting  or  overriding  messages 
from, the  enviconrcnt  (e.g.,  from  oth^r  children)*  may  have  to  be  ellmina^eti 
or  masked  so  that  the  task-related  Wssage  is  perceivable.    Other  children 
may  simply  require  periodic  repetition  of  task  orientation  nssssages 
through  the  saitie  or  through  other  media/form  than  that  from  which  the 
other  children  receive  them* 

Individualizing  education  , also  means  that  we  naist  question"  the 
assumption  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  accomplishing  a  task  or  acquiring 
a  skill.    We  must  be  cautious,  however,  in  assuming  what  skills  or 
knowledge  is  required  of  a  learner  to  accomplish  a  task.  Different; 
patterns  of  styled  (and  abilities)  are  associated  with  success  for 
different  presentatiox^^f orm^ts  and  outcome  measures.     Logical,  discipline- 
determined  sequences  do  not  have  any  a  priori  determining  influence  on 
how  children  niust  -J^earn  eveyi  a  "self-contained"  body  of  skills  and/or 
knowledge  precisely  because  they  ate  humanly  construQted  sequendes  meant 
to  serve  various  purposes  other  than  the  ^dagoglcal.    What  is  required 
is  imaginative^  controlled  observation  of  how  children  actually  do  learn 
most  effectively  and  comfortably  within  parti|cular  domains  of  skills  and 
knowledge^  always  being  alert  to  the  possibility  that  different  cognitive 
routes  (and  thereby  different  Instructional  methods)  may  be  im^re  efficient 
.and  comfortable  for  children  having  different  entry  characteristics 
(i.e.,  aptitudes  and  styles) •    We  need  to  structure  environments  so  that 
we  are  better  able  to  observe  such  individual  -differences.     Also,  outcomes/ 
criteria  need  to  be  operationally  defined  in  terms  of  alternative  specific 
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behaviors  under  alternative  specific  conditions,  so  that  learning  is  not 
confused  with  a  single  specific  form  of  criterion  behavior.    The  commltmeiit 
to  individualize  education  requires^at  the  learning  of  content  be  , 
aided,  as  well  as  tested,  vlth  formats  optimal  f ot^ a  particular  student- 

Since  stylistic  tendencies  may  lead  to,  as  well  as  originate  from, 
different  reinforcement  histories,,  it  would  appear  important  to  coinpensate 
for  this  by  providing  a  broad  range  of  experiences.    For  example,  the 
'interpetsonal  competencies  of  the  relatively  field-dependent  person  ara 
viewed  ds  developing  out  of  the  tendency  to  rely  on  external  referents. 
Such  skills  are  important  if  we  value  a  cooperative  soi:ial  system.  ■ 
•Consequently,  we  negd  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  relatively  field- 
independent  students  are  provided  opportunities  that  call  attention  to 
and  reinforce  the  use  of  social  and  personal  dpes. 

,  In.  our  review  of  "the  researcj}  literature,  the  important  role  of 

socialization  in  the  development  of  sex  differences,,  particularly  for 
the  field  dependence-independence  dimension,  was  noted.    This  conclusion 
and  the  reported  finding  that  cognitive  style-matched  teachers  and 
students  ra fee  each  other  more  highly  on  both  Academic  and  personal  ■ 
quaUlti«s,  terapt  one  to  consider  the  possible  Iknplications  for  both 
illuminating  , and  tmptovlng  the  traditionally  difficult  access  by  females 
to  male-dominated '^educationai"  and  career  areas.     It  can  be  surmised  that 
culture-reflective  socialization  Into  style-differentiated  sex  roles, 
combined  with  the  operational  characteristics  of  cognitive  styles,  could 
result  in  the  maintenance  of  a  society  with  sex-differentiated  political 
and  economic  roles.     ;f  mal^s  are  differentially  sqciaiized  Into 
Independent,  analytic,  articulated  response  nwdes,  they  can  be  expected 
tb  outperform'  females  in  those  culturally. preferted  activities  advantaged 
by  that  pattern,  and  thus  to  achieve/acquire  the  status  and  power  associated 
with  superior  performance  in  valued  activities.    Theteafter,  this  system 
might  be  perpetuated  by  the  unconscious  preference  of  individuals  for  ' 
others  of  the  same  cognitive  style  (who  are  also  likely  to  share  their, 
interests),  leading  them  quite  naturally  to  i^romote  those  of  similar 
style  in  their  field.    The  power  and  extensiveness  of  the  influence  of 
cognitive  styles  as  exemplified  above,  be  they  considered  inherent  or 
acquired  characteristics,  requires  that  they  be  analyzed  all  the  more 
carefully  to  determine  the  extent  and  relevance  of  their  functioning  and 
consequences  outside  xhe  purely  cognitive  domain,  as  well  as  the  dynamics 
of  their  development. 

Messick  (1976|)  has  also  .pointed  out  that  cognitive  styles  have 
significant  lapliibations  for  assessment.     First,  the  concept  pf  styles  ^. 
suggests  an  alternative  focus  on  Individual  patterns  of  functioning 
across  tasks  and  domains  rather  thap  a  sole  'emphasis  on  accuracy. 
Messick's  (1971 )'  earlier  caution  . that  the  teaching  of  maximal  learning  of 
subject  matter, is  not  enough,  that  w^^need  to  attend  to  the  student's 
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manner  of  thinking,  seems  particularly  appropriate  during  this  "back  to 
basics'*  period.     It  Is  cmr  belief  that  an  raphasis  on  basic  skills  needs 
to  include  a  recognition  of  the  iinlportance  of  process — nwdes  of  thinking— 
as  well  as  content.     As  Kogan  (1971)  suggested,  "It  taay  be  more  useful 
to  encourage  develppment  of  long-term  cognitive  strategies  that  are  of 
adaptive> value  for  learning  and  problem  solving  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  classroom"  (p.  .292).  The  acquisitioti  of  alternative  problem--solvlng 
strategies,  and  their  conscious  selection  and  use,  should  be  basic  In  any 
educational  plan.     Second,  consideration  of  cognitive  styles  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  perfonoance  on  assessment  measures  reflects 
.  the  interaction  of  an  individual's  style  with  the  task  format  and  test 
conditions.  Just  as  instrun^qts  used  to  measure  styles  are  not  pure 
measures  of  styles  but  of  performance  affected  by  styles  as  well  as 
abilities.     For  example,  th^  differential  influence  of  a  relatively 
reflective  or  impulsive  cognitive  style  on  multiple-<holce  tests  has  been 
discussed.    We  must  become  more  siensitive  to  the  danger  of  equating  style 
differences  with  differences  in  cos^jetence.    Performance  differences  may 
reflect  production  deficiencies  stemming  from  the  individual's  style  of 
response  rather  than  his  or  her  ability.     In  some  cases,  simply  encouraging 
the  person  to  reflect,  or  calling  attention  to  ^ignored  cues,  can  eliminate 
such  differences.     In  a  reapnt  article  Messiek  (1979)  aj^o  emphasized  the 
usefulness  of  cognitive  styles  in  evaluating  educational  programs  as 
outcomes  In  then^elves  and/or  as  mc^erators  of  differential  educational 
effects.       -  ... 

Assuming  appropriate^  measurement,  a  "number  of  issues  remain  concern-* 
ing  how  these  selected  aspects  of  human?' diversity  should  be  used  to 
dprllnire  pepple's  functioning.    We  should  not,  for  exaxaple,  confuse       ^  • 
individual  difference  din^nsions  with  group  classlf ication/segregatlo,n. 
As  the  limited  research  data  indicate,'; individuals  reveal  a  particular 
style  to  varying  degrees  depending  on  ithe  task,  setting,  purpose  of  the 
assesso^nt,  prior  experiences,  and  other  cognitive,  affective,  and  social 
characteristics.     Individual  consistency  in  style  expression  has  been 
recognized  as  an  important  variable  in  itself  (cf.  Kogan,  1971;  Witkin  & 
Goodenough,  Note  1).     Tricking  individuals  on  the  basis  of  a  particular 
task  performance  Ignores  these  facts*    Obviously,  to  obtain  ^  more 
reliable  index  of  a  particular  stylistic  dio^nsiot^,  multiple  assessment 
strategies  should  be  used  whenever  possible.     For  example,  Witkin  and 
Gfodenough  (Note  IV  recommended  that  'a  battery  of  measures  tomp risking  the 
RFT,  eft,  and  tests  of  interpersonal  cpmpetence  be  used  in  assessing 
fJ^eld  dependence^-independence.     Nevertheless,  the  danger  pf  separating 
pe^p^e  into  distinct  types ^f«ma ins.    Moreover,  'in  so  categorizing  individuals 
there  Is  the  additional  risk  that  despite  the  purported  claim  to  neutral, 
ivalue-free^  labels,  in  rrjany  instances'^  this  is  not  the  case.     Instead,  ndny 
of  thes^e  labels  haye  surplus  meanings  that  may  interfere  with  the  effecting 
of  educational  equity.     Examples^^^  such  negative  value-laden  terms  In 
our  society  are  impulsive,  dependent,  undifferentiated^  nonanalytic,  and 
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constricted*    As  is  cc^&mon  vrlth  many  areas  o£  ateasuremeot\  the  problem  o£ 
assuring  appropriate  interpretation  of  test  performance  renins. 

Siallarly,  we  echo  the  caution  expressed  by  Witkin  and\his  colleagues 
(1977)  regarding  the  strategy  of  matching  students  and  teachets  according 
to  their  cognitive  styles.    Although  such  aiatchlng  may  facilitate  students' 
initial  acquisition  of  skills  and  thereby  provide  an  important  motivating 
influence,  the  long-range  consequences  are  unknown.    Moreover, \it  is  our 
belief  that  in  a  caaplex  changing  society  with  diverse  environm&ntal 
demands,  students  need  the  opportunity  to  become  sensitive  to,  and  profi- 
cient in,  multiple  alternative  strategies.    This  does  not  eliminate,  \ 
^however,  the  need  for  us  to  become  sensitive  to  the  Individual's  present 
preferred  strategies  or  styles  in  order  to  enhance  his  or  her  present  \ 
functioning  and  to  foster  transitions  to  alternative  strategies  and  \ 
styles'.    To  do  this,  of  course,  requires  presexrvice  and  inservite  training 
of  school  personnel  to  be  sensitive  observers  and  to  becwie  adept  in  ^ 
conceptualizing  and  operationalizlng  alternative  strategies. 

It  also  must  be  recognized  that  when  applying  any  of  the  individual 
difference  constructs  discussed  in  this  chapter  one  is  dealing  with  a 
whole  person,  not  some  particular  c<mponent.    To  effect  appropriate 
adaptations  we  must  determine  how  a  particular  aspect  functions  in  the 
total  organization  of  the  person.    Although  cognitive  styles  have  been 
conceptually  differentiated  from  one  another,  they  can  and  do  operate 
simultaneously.    Similarly,  styles  interact  with  other  personal  character- 
istics.   We  should  not  consider  students  on  the  basis  of  a  single  character- 
istic; Instead,  we  must  examine  several  characteristics  at  once  since 

they  may  influence  or  mediate  the  effecfc  of  other  characteristics. 

*  - 

Throughout  the  chapter  we  also  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
taking  context  into  account  both^in  the  assessment  of  cognitive  styles 
and  in  their  application.    Not  only  do  individuals  exhibit  stylistic 
dimensions  to  varying  degrees  across  tasks  and  settings,  but  in.^ome 
situations  such  responses  may  not  be  the  prominent  approach.     In  any 
consideration  of  the  educational  implications  of  cognitive  styles,  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  some  cognitive  styles  may  be  too  specific  to 
be  of  use  in  understanding  how  a  learner  meets  the  complexity  of  a 
learning  experience  in  the  educational  setting.    The  classroom  situation 
is  a  complex  and  ambiguous  one,  and  thus  difficult  to  interpret  from  the 
Individual's  point  of  view.  ,  ; 

In  addition,  despite  onfe's  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  the 
cautions  presented  above,  it  is  essential  that  any  assessment  of  an 
individual's  cognitive  styles  takes  into  account  the  dynamic  transactions 
that  are  continually  occurring  between  people  and  their  environments. 
Consequently,  assessment  should  be  an  ongoing  process  to  foster  adaptive 
management  of  learning  and  tekching  transactions. 
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Before  concluding,  we  want  to  make'  It  clear  .that  the' critical 
attitude  prevalent  in  this  chapter  stems  fcom  our  concerns  about  the 
appropriate  applfcation  of  cognitive-style  information.    We  heartily 
agree  with  researchers  in  the  field  that  this  area  is  an  iaqportant  one  in 
the  ;3tudy  of  cognition  and  learning.    We  do  need  to  expan^  our  static  and 
generally  pedagogically  irrelevant  status  categories,  such  as  soci^beconomic 
"istatus,  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity ,  with  process  variablesr  that  focus  on  the 
how  rather. than  the  what.     As  the  research  evidence  indicates,  cognitive 
styles  vary  as  nmch  within  ethnic,  racial,  socioeconomic  status,  and 
language  groups  ad  they  dd  between  groups.    Thus  styles  contribute  to 
diminishing  stereotyped  characterizations  of  such  performance  cliff eredces. 
Moreover,  the  form  of  educational  applications  becomes^  increasingly 
in^ortant  as  the  concerns  and  technology  of  educational  institutions 
allow  realizati(^n  of  a  tiKjre  precise  and  complex  'Vi^w  of  individual 
differences  in  learners  as  well  as  In  teachers,    Cognitive^ styles  rake  on  » 
importance  in  this  new  educational  ^context  to  the  extent  that  they 
relialjly  describe  Meaningful  behavioral  differences  in  people's  approaches 
to  learning  situations.    Educators  must  accomnK?date  to  these  differences 
in  themselves  and  in  learners  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  public  mandate 
to  ^id  all  learners  in  their  quest  for  increased  competence.    Thus  the 
above  criticisms  are  presented  as^ suggestions  towards  clarifying  our 
concepts,  the  relationships  among  them,  and  the  educational  applications 
made  possible  by  carjgf ully  examined  co^iti^^-style  information.  Although 
some  of  these  criticisms  may  appear  harsh,  they  are  not  meant  to  discourage 
^ut  rather  to  better  explicate  the  use  of  existing  concepts  an'd  Instruments 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  research  from  a  broader  perspective  on  educational 
needs*  *  '  « 

Therefore,  desp^ite^^be  many  unanswered  questions,  w  believe  that 
the  construct, of  cognitive  style  is  very  useful  and  illuminating.     It  is 
continually  being  ref inc^d  and  explored  both  internally  and  with  reference 
to  other  constructs,  although  much  more  has  yet  to  be  done.    The  crucial 
in^ortance  of  cognitive  style  is  that  it  offers  a  way  to  examine  the  j 
procesises  of  perceiving  and  interacting  with  the  world  in  a  much  more    ^  \ 
articulated  manner  than  was  previously  possible  with  uni'-factor  models  of 
intelligence,  or  .even  the  wove  sophisticated  models  of  separate*  developed 
abilities.     It  offers  a  more  flexible,  and  'probably  more  appropriate/  ^ 
practical  scheme  for  investigating  learning  successes,  differences,  and 
problems  by  focusing  oh  task  requirements  and  the  ppssibility  of  their 
interaction  with  various  approaches  and  styles  of  inf ormation-pcocessing. 
Although  much  has  been  made  in  the  literature  defining  the  fundamental  and 
'broad  operation  of  these  styles  across  domains  of  functioning,  and  it  is 
exciting  to  encounter  such  potential  for  holistic  analysis  of  individual 
functioning,  caution  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  a  too  simplistic  search 
for  easily  categorizable  personality  types  that  does  violence  to,  the 
complex  interactions  both  between  areas  of  human  functioning 'and ^the 
operation  of  the  effects  of  environments 'and  predisposffcions*     But  as 
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Messick  (1976)  has  noted,  the  stability  and  pervasiveness  of   [some]  '  * 

cognitive  styles  "across  diverse  areas  of  functioning  suggest  deeper  roots 
l-n  personality*  There  is  need  for  renewed  focus  on  the  role(s)  that  , 
cognitive  .styles  play  in  bridging  cognition  and  personality.  '\ 

'       '  '  '  •    \  ■ 

One  of  the  most  promising- aspects  of -^he  conception  of  cognitive 

styles  is  its  value-free  emphasis.    Most  coAiittvp  styles  aire  conceived 

as  bipolar  and  neutral  wiph  regaj^d  to^  valued    As  ha^  become  increasingly 

Recognized  for  the  field  dependence-independence  dlmensiojiy  each  pole  has 

adaptive. v^lue; In  particular  tasks  and  situations,    "xhus  the  value  of  one 

cognitive  style  over  another  is  related  to  the  demands  of -.the  ecology '  a«d 

•the  social  environment,.    .Consequently,  attention  to  these  stylistic  dlcMnsions 
shpuld  broaden  our  perspective  on  the  richness  of  diversity  among  individuals 
and  make  us  sensitive  to  the  narrow  definitions  of  cos^etence  typically 
used  in  our  society.     Behaviors  described,  for  example,  as  reflecting 
f^eld  Independence  or  an  abstract  conceptualiging  style  are  not  necessarily 
better^     On  the  other  hand*  very  little  is  value-free  in  human  society, 

..and  cognitive  styles  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.     It  is  not  completely  ' 
accidental  that  intelligence  test  items  favor  certain  cognitive  st/les 
over  others:     societies  do  reward* activities  dl^erentlally  according  to 
the  values  and  structure  of  their  culture.     For  important  decision-making,  • 
Complexity  of  concept-representation  has  a  decided  advantage  in  Accommodating 
the  variety  of  considerations  that  'inevitably  come  into  play.  Similarly, 
in  ^  competitive  econosay/society  narrow  categorization,' is  djamatically 

•more  prevalent  in  discerning  the -"best,"  oi^  the  "most  appropriate,"  '  ' 

position,  school,  applicant,  procedure,  or  product  precisely  because  the 
errors  of  Inclusion,  are  more  cdstly  than  those  of  exclusion.    However,  we 
aeed  to  make  our  values  explicit  so  they  can  be  examined,  critically  for  \*' 
their  long-range  consequences*  •    ..  *    '  \fc 

■   As  severdl. theorists- referenced  in  this  chapter  have  argued,  we  must 
beconte  aw.are  of  how  our  educational  <system  has  fostered  a  narrow  viewpoint. 
For  example,  Ramirez  and  Cas^aneda  4U974)  have  pointed  out  that  most 
s'chools  foster  and  ar^  supportive  of  educational  styles  (i.e.,  preferred 
modes  of  communicating,  relating,  motivating,  and  teaching)  that  are! 
characteristic;  o'f  the' Anglo-American  middle-class  culture.     They  define 
as  undemocratic  those  policies  thdt  exclude,  ignore,  or  . 

prohitf^expression  of  modes  different  from  this  mbdel.     As  they  have* 
cogently  argued  in  adS^o eating  bicultural  education,  the  total  society 
benefits  when  our  educational  Institutions  not  only  recognize  the  value 
of  different  approaches  but  provide  students  the  opportunity  tfe  develop 
muieiple  skills  and  strategies.     In  the  introduction'to  their  book. 
Cultural  Democracy.  Bicognltive" Development .  and  Education.  Ramirez  and 
Castaneda  State,  "^Cultilrally  democratic  societies  would  enable  children, 
t©  ^evelqp  both   [poles  of}  cognitive  styles,  to  practice  cognitive, 
switching  and  thereby  be  able  to  meet  the  diverse  demands  of  life  more 
effectively.  .  .  .  Through  cultural  democracy,  j^ith  concepts  of  bicultural 
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Identicy  and  bicognitive  development,  Ajj^rican  education  [would]  use 
strengths  to  be  found  in  the  Individual  differences  of  its  people" 
(p.  xii).,  , 

In  agreement  with  this  view,  it'  is  our  belief  tl^t  we  should  not 
qnly  recognize , and  value  diversity  among  individuals — including  their 
ciultiple  stylistic  ^approaches  to  problem  solving — and  adapt  learning 
envircifiments  accordingly,  but  we  shou.ld  also  facilitate  the  development 
of  diversity^  within  fndividuals  by  acquisition  and  facility'  in  the 
individual's  appropriate  use  of  multiple  strategies.     In  closing,  v«e  urge 
support  for  the  position  presented  by  Witkin  et  al.  (l$J7)  that  "for  the 
educatpr,  th«  development  of  greater  diversity  in  behaviors  witiiin 
indim^duals  seems  as  important  an^bjective  as  the  recognitioti .  and 
utiliMtion  of  diversity  among  individuals"  (p.  ,53).     Freedom  implies, 
choicfe.     In  order  for  true  educational  equity  to  be  effect^^^  our 
sotioeducational  ^policies'  should '^roviSe  individuals  with  the  experiences 
that  make  ^uch  choice  possible. 
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CHAPTER  13 

^  The  Objective  Enviroament,  Eavironmeatal  Press,  and* the  ^ 
Diversity  of  Learners  and  Teachers 

Joseph  C.  Grannis 

A         .    ■  ,  \ 

Of  the  Human  Diversity  Project  {!hapter.s,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
starts  from  the  environment  side  of  person-environment  interactions  in 
education,^  Whereas  the  other  chapters  take  as  their  point  of  departure 
psychological,  social,  or  physical  definitions  of  individuals,'  or  classes 
or  groups  of  individuals,  to  ask  how  these  might  differentially  interact- 
'With  the  properties  of  educational  treatn^nts  or  settings,  this  chapter  is 
charged  to  begin  with  the  treatment  or  setting  variables  and  work  toward 
thedr  articulation  with  different  individuals. 

The  charge  is  sobering,  in  that  it  would  be\<44J<^ impossible  in  one 
chapter  to  reexamine  all  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  the  others.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  task  can  be  defined  in  several  more  specific  ways. 
First,  the  nature  of  environmental  variables,  t,heir  variety  and  intercon- 
nection, and  how  they  are  articulated  with  the  cpgnitions,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  persons  might  be  more  clearly ^deJLineated  through  this  chapter. 
Second,  it  is  conceivable  that,  i^.  proceeding  from  the  environment  term, 
attention  would  be  dr^wn  to  person  variables  that  are  less  prominent  in 
the  framework  of  the  other  chapters,  as  well  as  linking  up  ^h  variables 
that  are  more  central  in,  these  frameworks.    Third,  an  environmental  point 
of  departure  tslght  lead  to  a  framing  of  alternative  paradigms  for  constru- 
ing the  interaction  of  persons  with  their  environments,  different  general 
models  of  how  the  variables  interact.    These  three  possibilities,  each 
fro^  an,  educational  standpoint,  represent  the  specific  objectives  of  this 
chaipter* 

The  chapter  will  be  written  fairly  discursively  for  much  of  its 
length,  in  order  to  build  up  a  miss  of  raaterd^l  illusttfatlng  or  leading 
toward  generalizations  and  to  locate  this  material  in  the  history  of  the 
problem  it  deals  with.    Toward' the  end* the  chapter  will  shift  to  a  more 
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synoptic  styl^  in  order  to  organize  the  generalizations  in  a  comprehensive 
model  of  interactions  in  the  environment  of  behavior  and  to  indicate 
where  other  material,  only  briefly  cited,  might  be  Related  to  the  model 
in  further^,  analysis  and  research*  Implications  for.  instruction  will  be 
summarized', in  relation  to  the  general  model  in  the  conclusion. 

It  is  necessary  here  at  the  beginning  to  distinguish  between  two 
,  senses  of  t^e  phrase, ^'"person-environment  interaction.*    The  stat^^ical 
'    sense,  variation  on  some  outcome  measure  due  to  Joint  effects  of  person 
and  environment  (Cronbach  &  Snow,  1977),  is  the  usage  that  predominates 
i^  the  Diversity  Project  Report.    A  behavioral  sense,  what  the  person  and, 
environment  do  to  each  other  and  with  each  other,  is  more  common  in  l|:he 
literature  on  enyironments  and  behavior.    The  situational  specificity  of 
.  behavioral  interactions  feets  limits  to  how  much  thay  will  be  reflected  In 
-statistical  generalizations.    This,  indeed,  was  Cronbach  and  Snow^s 
.  conclusion  as  well.    This  chat>ter  plays  back  Jnd  forth  between  these 
conceptions  of  persdn-environment  interaction. 

A  second  clarification  to  make  at  the  outset  is  that,  depending  on 
the  issue  at  hand,  various  phenomena  of  human  functioning  (behavior, 
habits,  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  perceptions,  preferences,  judgments) 
afe  emphasized  in  different  passages  below.    As  will  become  apparent, 
especially  in  the  discussion  of  a  congruence  model,  the  concept  of 
judgment  is  crucial  to  the  authoj's  interpretation  of  persoti-environment 
relatiottships.    However,  all  aspectls  of  human  functioning  are  potentially 
important  in  education^  and  each  figures  centrally  in  ofae  or  another 
theoretical  interpretation  Qf  person-environment  interactions. 

*  '»  ■ 

The  Ob-|ectjive  Environiaebt  and  Environmental  Press  ' 

The  concept  of  an  "objective  environment"  standis  for  the  environment  ^ 
that  might  be  described  by  a  consensus  of  ext^rn^l  observers.     It  is  not 

—presumed  tfhdt  subjective  factors,  the  personal  judgments  and  cultural  ' 
orientations  of  observers^,  would  be  entirely  absent  from  such  a  conaensus, 

•but  that  operational  definitions  of  elements  and  relationships  in  the 
eavironmeut  would  be  shared  to  ^;he  extent  necessteiry  to  attain  a  criterion 
of  reliability  among  the  observers,    thus  an  activity  cau'  be  defined  as 
"overmanned"  when  there  are  more  persons  than  there  are  specifically  \ 
deliniated  t^sks  or  functions  to 'be  performed  .by  persons  in  the  activity       )  W 
picker, '^rmeyer,  Hanson,  &  Alexander,  1976).    The  fact  that  "overmanning"  ^ 

>^  is  a  concept  th^^t  has  arisen  in  the  culture  of  behavioral  scientists,  and 
that  scientists  might  ^^unt  the  tasks  of  a  specific  activity  in  different  ^ 
ways  suggest  the  limits  of  objectivity.-   Still,'  the  ideal  of  an  objective 
environment  will  be  seen  to  have  t:)i&ore.t leal Jse^^ning  in  its  apposition  to 
the  concept  of  environmental  press.  .    )  .  '  ' 
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Enviroqmeatal  "pfesa"  was  first  defined  by  Murray:     "The  press  of  an 
object  is  what  it  can  do  to  the  subject  or  for  the  sub-ject — the  power  ^ 
that  ic  has  to  affect  the  well-being  o£  the  subject  in  one  way  or  another" 
(Murray,  1938,  p.  121).    Murray  drew  up  various  lists  of  environmental  ' 
press  (the  term  is  both  singular  and  plural).    A  classification  of  the 
press  of  childhood  included,  among  21  major  headings,  the  categories  of 
"retention,  holding  objects,"  "nurturance,  indulgence,"  and  "affiliation, 
friendships."    It  is  clear  from  such  a  list  how  strongly  !^rray  defined 
press  in  relation  to  the  subject.    By  contrast,  the  categories  "color," 

^ "space  partitioning,"  and  "population  density"  represent  relatively  " 
neutral  definitions  of  environmental  features,  which  might  or  mlglit  not' 

.  affect  subjects  in  ways  that  are  not  directly  suggested'  by  the  terms. 
One  imagines  that,  the  set  of  all  environmental  features  is  greater  than 
the  set  of  those  that  potentially  affect  a  subject.    However,  this 
proposition  could  be  debated,  while  the  distinctions  it  reflects  would 
remain  valid. 

Murray  distinguished  between  the  press  that  exists^  objectively  for  a 
subject  (alpha  press) ,and  the  press  that  a  subject  perceives  (beta 
press).     In  our  ..terms,  the  objective  environment  can  be  defined  to,  \ 
Include,  but  not  Necessarily  to  be  exhausted  by,  alpha  press.  Murray 
suggested  that  consensual  beta  press,  the  press  perceived  by  a  concensus 
of  the  participants  In  a  sett;ing,  could  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to 
alpha  press.    This  has  subsequently  becon»  one  of  the  major  strategies  of 
research  on,  the  effects  of  human  environments.    Solb  research,  for 
example  the  work  of  Stem  (1970)  on  college  environments,  and  of  Moos 
(1974a)  on  mental , health  care  environments,  has  relied  almost  exclusively 
on  participants'  aggregate  perceptions  of  an  environment  to  ascertain  the 
press  of  the  environment;    Astln  (1968)  critlclj^d  this  approach  and 
triad,  %4th  limited  success,  to  establish  correiatjtbipis  between  perceived  ^ 
press  and' more  operationally  characterized  features  of  college  environments. 
An. example  was  his  finding  that  perceived  permissiveness  of  a  college  was 
related  to  the  amount  of  student  drinking  and  negatively  related  to  the 
aiKJunt  of  religious  activity  and  to  the  severity  of  the  administrative 
policies  against  student  drinking,  heterosexual  activity,  and  aggression. 
Research  on  crowding,  after  first  assuming  that- constituting  larger  or 
more  d^nse  aggregates  of  individuals  created  more  crowded  conditions, 
later  turned  to  asking  how  large  or  dense  a  crowd  had  to  be  to  feel  like 
"a  crowd."  " 


How  the  Environment  Presses 

A- collection  of  individuals  being  spatially  segregated,  or  segregating 
themselves,  from  others  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity;  their  physical  orientation 
to  one  another  directly  through  eye  contact,  or  Indirectly  through  a.  common 
focus  on  a  speaker  or  other  subject  of  attention;  their  interaction  Including 
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sounds  and  gestures  that  occur  less  frequently  in  the  conmunlcation  of' 
outside  groups;  the  presence  of  concrete  objects  freighted  with  symbolic 
craning  for  the  participants;  the  synchronization  o£  their  eneifgles  vlth 
shared  rhythms  of  speech  and  ceremony;  their  crowding  together  in  a 
manner  that  heightens  the  intensity  of  participants^  feelings;  all  of 
these  and  other  features  of  the  setting  could  contribute  to  a  press  for  , 
ethnic  affiliation  or  unity. 

Again  one  resorts  first  to  Murray,  to  ask  how  the  environment 
presses,    ^felrray  argued  that  the  envlroSBMnt  less  often  Influences 
behavior  directly  than  indirectly.    By  the  latter,  he  meant  that  the^ 
individual  anticipates,  or  apperceivqs,  the  effect  of  an  environmental 
object  or  event.    The  concept;  of  press  was  actually  developed  later  in 
Hurray^'s  system  than  the  concept  of  nee^s,  and  most  of  his  categories  of 
press  can  be  linked  with  his  needs  categories,  for  example  "n,  af f iliatiotl" 
and       affiliation.^'    Mufray  postulated  that  subjects'  needs  were  connected 
with  press  in  "needs-^press  themata,"  which  figured  in  subjects'  cumulative 
perceptions,  and  thus  apperception,  of  environmental  objects-^ence  the 
Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TAT),  which  Murray  invented.    Various  models 
of  assoclational  learning  and  symbolic  processing  of  Information  could  be 
invoked  to  explain  how  apperception  develops:  operant  condiirfonlng, 
imitation  and  role  taking,  concrete  and  formal  logical  operations,  and  so^ 
on.    Environmental  psychology  adds  to  these  the  powerful  idea  that  the 
design  of  ^  setting,  its  deliberate  patterning,  signals  that  certain 
behavior  1^ expected  in  the  setting  (Barker,  1968;.  Proshansky  &  Wolfe, 
^  1974).    C^lrs  arranged  in  a,  circle  convey  the  expectation  of  the -arranger 
that  participants  will  Interact  with  one  another  more  than  do  chairs  / 
arrayed  In  ;;ows  facing  a  speaker  (Sommer,  1969).    An  open  door  Invites 
visiting  (Lawton  &  Simon,  1968).    "White  noise"  suggests  dif f erenti^ited 
activities,  "open  space"  suggests  coordinated  .activities,  and  so  on«  If 
this  appears  to  be  a  strictly  architectural  viewpoint,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  symobolic  functioning  of  environments  is  probably  much  more  far 
reaching  than  what  can  be  understood  in  architectural  terms  alone. 
Grannis  (1975,  1978)  has  argued  that  the  distribution  of  controls  over 
various  behavioral  elCTjents  of  a  learning  setting-control  of  options, 
control  of  pacing,  control  of  feedback,  control  of  interaction,  etc.— 
constitutes  a  message  system  about  the  control  dt  not  only  the  processes 
but  the  outcomes  of  activity  in  the  setting.    A/setting  in^ which  individual 
learners  exercise  control  over  these  elements,  ks  opposed  to  the  teacher's 
controlling  them,  signals  that  creativity,  self  expressloti,  exploration,  i 
or  Just  "messing  around"  Isl  the  intended  outcome — allowing  here  thap  the 
general  message  Vf  opennessi  is  still  subject  to  different  ;interpretatlons, 
^say  in  relation  to  the  different  forms  and  degrees  of  self -discipline 
that  learners  might  impose  on  their  activity.     (See  be\ow»)    The  question 
of  how  learneirs  from  different  social  backgrounds  mlght\"<iecode"  such 
envlroniMntal  mesa^ses  dlf ferenttyr^-^gujajght  valua..^djr££grently  the 
educational  oessagesS^Woded  >m  this  way,  is  a  central  problem  raised  by 
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Bernstein's  (1977)  concepts  of  "visible"  and  "invisible"  pedagogy.  At 
'this  point,  i%  is  important  to  stress  again  the  idea  of  the  design  of  an 
environment  or  setting  as  something  that, can  be  manifest  to  participants 
as,  say,  a  program' for  their  activity  in'  the  environment. 

The  pragmatic  functioning  of  the  environment  (Proshansjicy  &  Wolfe, 
1974)  probably  covers  what  Murray  implied  about  the  more  dject  ways  that 
the  enviropment  influences  behavior.    Corridors  channel  behavior,  as  do 
time  schedules  and  organizational  hierarchies,  all  of  which  function  on 
micro-levels  in  classrooms  to  channel  behavior  into,  for  example, -teache J;- 

^  learner  interactions  in  certain  settings.  Environmental  features  can  alsi 
serve  as  barriers  to  behavior,  as  walls  and  chasms  do  most  literally,  but 
language  differences  afi^d  status  gaps  do  also.^  The  environment  furnishes 
21S2M:         8o«»e  behavior,  for  example  the  toys,*  foifad  objects,  And  surfaces 
of  children's  play,  and  equally  it  can  be  devoid  of  props  for  one  activltjt 
or  ancKher,  as  the  same  ebjects  of  children's  play  may  have  been  left  dut 
of  a  par,ticular  setting,  etc.    That  the  environment  satisfies,  or  fails 
to  satisfy,  one  or  another  n^*ed;,.is  the  direct  influence  'that  Murray  most 
clearly  indicated.    Th^  envdrbriM^nt  proffers,  denies,  feeds,  and  starves. 

•  The  anticipation  of  these  effects  involves,  again,  thematic  apperception. 

Lewln's  (1946)  theory,- which  in  fact  was  intertwined  with  Murray's 
from  1938 -og,  vfortnulated  these  processes  In  relatad  but  different  terms. 
Lewin  summarized  his  framework  in  the  equation,  B-f{P,E),  behavior  is  a 
function  of  the  person's  interaction  wiA  the  environment.    He  spoke  not 
of  "press,"  but  of '"valencis"  and  "vect^r^\pr  "forces."    Regions  pf  the 
psychological 'or  perceived  environment  can  b^ positively,  or  negatively  ' 
valued  by  a  person.    Th^se  valences— fotNaxamfcle,  a  pQSltively  valued  toy! 
and  negatively  valued  peer — are  created  by^-*fefe  person's ,  perception  of  the 
environment  in  relation  t«i  Inner  needs.    The  valences  CQntribute  to 
vectors,  which  are  Influenced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  the  value  But 
by  the  psychological  distance  between  the  subject  person  and  a  valeted 
region.     Finally,  these  vectors  combine  to  yield'  a  reWtlng  force,  vhich 
precipitates  locomotion  by  the  subject  person  to  eff^c  the  maximal* 
tension  rerfbct ion  within  the  person's  Infler  system.  - 

Lewin  hXmself,  though  npt  hi^s  followers,  seems  to  have  dealt*  only 
with  Murray's  beta  press,  the  object^  or  events  whose  pdt^ntial  influence 
the  subject  pe.rcelves,  Lewin  did  recognize  an  outer  universe  of  physical 
and  social  facts  that  Impinged  upon  the  psychological  e^ivironment,  but 
the  'E»'  of  Lewln's  equation  referred  only  to  the  latte?.     Indeed,  the 
person  and  the  environ^nt  define  one  anothef  to  ^ome  extent  in  Lewln's 
formulation,  even  thoufff,a  boundary  is  posited  faetwepn  P  and  i.  The  ^   '  . 
environment^f  a  child  who  can  walk  is  different  from  the  environment  of  " 
the  child, wW  cannot  walk,  and  thfe  child  in  an  environinerit  laden  with 
Objects  ta  grasp  is  different  from  the'  child  in  an  environment  devoid  of  ' 
— «Kich  objects.  '  •  ■    "  ■ 
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A  aecdifxd  critidal  contrast  o£  Lewin'a  scheme  t0i  Murray's  is  the 
aljSost  idtosjoaQratli!  nature  of  the-p^rson-'io  sltu».   Whereas  Murray 
proffered  i^ome  possfibiJLity  of  class-if^ngvpersons  according  cd  dominant 
needs.  Levin — at  the  same  timp  that  he  made  need  central  to  bo^h  the  ; 
inneir  system  and  perceived  eavlroidtmedt*-*«^id  not*  treat  needs  systematically*' 
ThJs  seems       be  the  c^j^ef  rea£(oa^or  the  ^ack  of  follow-up  to  Lewin  in 
per^^lity  reseasrch  *as  sycl^f  by  <^op^>ax;^ison  witji'.the  enormous  Influence 
of  ISuTay  on  personality  research^    On  th%  otKer  hand.  Levin's  emphasis  on 
'\h&  psychological  complexity  |ff  the  e)^vlromaent  ^h^s  beeij'  very  influential. 
In  studied  of  milieu  or  climate*  eff^clJs  on  attitudes,  interpersonal 
relations,  and  productivity,  aBd  mo r^  generally  in  ^the  attention  given  to 
envl^rorfment;al  complexity  by^  ecol^ogiscal  psychology ,  vrtiich  very  phrase  was 
colafed  by  Levin  (1935)*        '      "  ^  5  ■ 

^  '^^^^^^^  associates'  (Bapfc^r^  ,1968;  Batker  &  Wright,  1955; 

Bawj^Jr  &  Gumpr  1964)  have  developed,  the^discip^ina  of  "ecological    '  » 
psychology  In  terms  that  are  highly  rereyant  to  th\  framework  of  this 
. chapter »  / fheir  two  main  strategies  of  ddta~  collection,  b^^vior  stream 
'and- behavior  setting  observation,  a^^'*  oxri^nted  to  the  discovery  of  unltd 
of  behavior  and  milieu^  that  recur  In  "natural"  envifonipentts,  i.e),  in 
environments  not  ^deliberately  established  by ^experimenters  to  control  or  . 
manipulate  variables  entering  into  behavior*    Of  couirse,  this  ecological 
perspective  can  be  applied  In  some  degree  to  experimental  slt^tions  as  well 
to  a:sk  what"  unsuspected  factors  and  unintended  effects  might  be  involved  « 
In  an  experiment  or  scientific  Intervention  (^r<^nfenbrenner ,  1976;  Willems, 
i977)»    Both  kiads  ofr  fi^\)lication  will  bie' dravd^pon  In  this  chapter* 


Bahavlor  stream^ observation^ produces/ a  continuous,  ordinaty^langu^ge 
desc'ripfcion  of  ^  subject's  aotlvlty  throuWi^i|ae»    It,  is  oriented  to  an 
individual's  ImTOdfately  goal-*directed  or  to^entional' behavior  and  to  the 
Immediate  environmental  ^events  and  clrcutostant^  that  might  be  affecting 
the  course  of  this  behavior •    In  Midwest  and  Its  Children  (Barker  & 
W/ighttv^955),  the  autli^rg*  denions^rate  the  descrlptiv^fecundity  of  these 
oDsenratlons  through'  theli^  atvaiysls  of  nuci^tous/ f^ature£|^f  the^ehavior 
streamy  of  children*    More  thao  thiis^  thW  jlliuR^ate  xr^ 
in  the  behavior  streamS'-^the'^inttlatloHs/ Intdra^ptlon^    and  terminations 
of  behavlojr  e»l3X>de8-^here  ^environmental  inf  luences  on  behavior  ^re 
particularly  salient Consider  the  inltiatf on  of  eplsodas.    Barker  and 
Wright  categorlzed-them  as/'spontaneousf"  Cbeglnning  in  the  apparetit 
absence. of  exteiftial  InstigaBAon) ,  "instigated"  (the  child  Is  jjeen  to - 
respond  to  some  observable  event/or  change  in  his  sitfuation,  exclusive  of' 
pi^sijr^)  ,  and  ^"pressured"  ^«^n^^  episqde  appears' to  begin  as  the 


'^esult^S^an  external  influence  tT?af  is  Ih.any  way;  inconsistent  with  the  ^ 
child^>%^^  mdmentary' needs  Md  go«ls)^J   For  twelve  children  wh4  vere 
^achvobserved  for  an  ^t ire  day,  the  mfij^iaii  and  range  of  percentages  of 
each  type  of  initiation  weie  found  to  lie  as^  ft^llows :    spontaneous  *  (>9X,  « 
42-62%X,  Instigated  (AM,  34-54Z), 'pres^ure<^  (3Zr  0^-8%)^  and  %n  pot  Judge^ 


(statistics  not  sunnnar'ized) .     Barker  and  Wright  (1955j  p.  296)  did  not 
report  a  comparison  of  in-school ^and*  out-of^school  episod^' initiations 
from  this  standpoint,  but  on»  can  djaagine  the  utility  of  such  an  analysis 
The  authors  did  report  that  pressure  from  teachers  on  subject  children- 
was  more  frequent  in  th6  behavior  streams  overall  (not  necessarily  more 
inter^ive)  than  pressure  from  mothers,  whereas  mothers'  4>ressure  was  more 
frequent . than  that  of  siblings  dr  child  friends*    A  set  of  related 
findings  added  up  to  the  adults  *in  tiie  comminity  exerting  pressure  on 
children  moir.e  frequently  than  the  children's  pressuring  adults.    What  ^ 
needs  to  .be  stressed  at  this  po'int  is  not  the  findings  aa  such— of  which 
there  is  a  jffLethorA  in  Mfdwest  and  Its  Children  and  related  research— but 
again,  theT&trategy  of  exam^Lning  the  structure  of  naturally  occurring 
behavior  for  evidence  of  how  the  environment  influences  behavior. 

»  *  \ 

Behavior  setting  observations  or  surveys  arq  complementary  to  the 
observation  x>f  behavior  streamd^  in  ecological  psychology.    Here  the 
observer  attends  >feo  the  features  of  a  specific  environment  that  occur 
simultaneously  in  time,  to  the  recurrence  of  this  constellation  of 
features  at  different  points  in  time,  and  to  the  regularity  of  behavior 
associated  with  the . constellation.    "A  behavior  setting  has  bean  defined* 
as  a  stan^ng  pattern  of  behavior  and  a  part 'of  the  milieu  which  are- 
syrtomorphic  and  in  which  the  milieu  is  circumjacent  to  the  behavior." 
(Barker  &  Wright,  1955,  p..  45).    "Synomorphy"  has  to  do  vizh  the' f itting- 
ness  of  the  behavior  and  milieu  in  relationship  to  each  Other.  The 
^st^ndard  example  of  chairs  in  a  circle  for  Mutual  interaction  applies, 
bu*  this  would  be  only  one  of  a  number  of  synomorphs . that  couid  be 
discriminated  16 setting  like  a  classroom  discussion  or  a  politick! 
n»eeing,  other  synomorphs  involving  other  behavior  objects,  the  tin^ 
frame  of  the  setting, •  its  population,  et!|p'.    The  significance  of  tjfie 
milieu '>N^eing  "Circumjacent"  to  the  behavioc  is  not  simply  that  it 
bgijndsj  thasj3*hav4pr  physically*  but  that -different  individuals  can  enter 
or  leave  the  setting  While  the  standing  pattern  of  behavior  persists. 
What  this  leaiis  to  in  thef  present  chapte^is  the  ecological  psychologists' 
emphasis  on  th?s  coerciveness  of  ^e^ttings.    It  is  a  paradox  of  ecological 
psychology  that  the  beHf^jrior  streaiS  observation  is  otlented  first  of.  all  . 
to  the  goals  of 'Individual  Subjects,  whereas  the  settlx^g' obsfrvatidn  is 
airected  toward  pattfii^ns  of  behavior  in  which  the  individuals  appear  to 
be  virtually  rep|,aceabl€.  , 

A  partial  resolution  of  this  paradgx,  which  to  some  extent  is'' 
A^ffected  by  the  analyses  in- Midwest  and  Its  Children,  entails  the  charting 
bf  individuals'  activity  through  different  behavior  settings,  or  an 
|verlay  of^ the  categories  of  setting  analysis  on  the  records  of  the 
Behavior  stream. observation.    (Jrannls  (1978)  employed  this  technique  to'^ 
discover  fiSwsiijfi  conditions  of  differently  structured  classroom  settings' 
'{nujre  accurately  A  in  Barker  &  Wright's  terms,  "subsettt^gs")  influenced 
children's  task  engagement,  or  their  persistence  in  the  main  activities 


appearing  In  t^he- stream  of  their  behavior*     "Task  .engagement , it  mxxst  be 
.streasedv  is  a  structural;  not ^a  normative  concept.     Settings  in  which 
the  learners  are  highly  engaged  (in  arithmetlp,  art;  or  whatever)  are  not 
necessarily  educationally  valuable,  but  the  engagement  can  be  taken  to 
reflect  .^he  holding  power  of  the  setting,  its  capacity',to- sustain  a 
learner's  engagement,  or  tfhe  appropriateness  of  t^e  match  between  the  , 
learner' and  the  setting^ (Hunt,  1963).    The  power  of  analyzing  the  behavior 
stream  in  relation  to  settings  can  be  illustrated  by  a  subaet  of  findings 
of  this' -analysis i    Setting  observaClons  In  classrooms  discriminated  three 
b/islc  patterns  of  teacher-pupil  interf acei^^^one  in  which  a  teacher  was 
continuously  present,  a  second  that  entailed  the  teacher's  moving  regularly 
In  an,d,  out  of  th^  pupil's  presence/ and  a  third  in  which  the-  teacher*  was 
basiciliy^ absent,  somewhere  |ls,e  In  thq  room,  though  the  teacher  and 
puptl  might  occasionally  Interact  upon  the  Ini^tlatlve  of  either  >party. 
The  setting  observations  also  rjsvealed  that  the  children  Sometimes  were 
^provided  with  materials  that  fuWlshed  direct  feedback,  for  example, 
manipulative  nmterlals^ or  workbooks  with  answers  in  the  m^arglns,  but  at  . 
other  timed  tKe  children  had  materials  without  direct  feedback,  for 
example,  workbooks  without  answers,  or  simply  no  materials  at  all.      '  ^ 
Again,  it  wa^s  app^tent  from  ^he  observations  that  the  children  were 
sometimes  allowed,  or  Indeed  encouraged,  to  interact  with  *each  other,  and' 
,  that  at  other  tlin^s  .their  direct  In&eractlon  was  discouraged.  In 
^themselves,  nonie  of  these  variations  is  surprising,  nor  yet  another 
variation,  that  the  pupils  sometimes  couJ^d  choose  their  activity  fropi  an 
o{)en  .sat^df  options,  at  other  titles  chose  from  a  limited  set  of  options,- 
and  at  still  other ^ times  had  no  say  ih  the  choice  of  their" activity.  The 
point  la,  rather,  that  -these  different  envlroniSKsntal^  features  eiKif^^d  as 
seeming  to  have  special  significance  for  ac         in  the  classrooms,  ^nd  that 
In.  different  comb :|Lnatl9ffs>  they  appeared  to  capture  the  abstract  outlines 
of  -the  settitig  of  the  classrooms*    Thus  tb^y^ became'  crucial  varl'ables  to 
apply  to  the  analysis  of  t^e  child  behavior  .stream  observations  ^made  in* 
the ^  classrooms.^  ^l\p  analysis  then  revealed,  among  other  things,  that 
when  the  children  wei'etin  sfettlrtgs  from  which  the  teachers  were  basically 
absentJ^^  and  In  wKlch  they  neither,  had  materials  that  provided  direct  ' 
feedback  not  were  supposed  .to  lnt^;ract  with  qther^  children,  the  percentag/e 
of  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  th^ task  of  the  setting^ was  lower  than 
in  settings  with  ^y  qther  combination  of  conditions.  .  There  are  even  ^ 
data  tct  sugj^st"  that  the  prohibition  of  ihteitactlon  between,  pupils  during 
independent  activity  was  "read"  by  the-  childrfen  that  their^nteraction — 
which  they  engaged.  In  despite  ehe  prohlbltion-^-^hotjild  not^be  related  to 
the  task  of  the  activity.    Aa]^  the  children  in  self-p&ced.  set  tings  gained  \ 
access  to  feedback  from  Saatiejrlals  and/or  from  other  pupils,  their  maln\ 
task  engagement  substantially  increased.    i>ptions  entered  intq  thlf  "la  a  * 
sfcrpclng  way.    Whfen  t)|e(children  elac^^ed  .the^lr  activity,  from  .an  open  set 
of  possibllttias,  they[»avarlabTy  chose  activities  with  higlf^edback 
cotidl6ions-«f*Qt  Just  in  "enrichment^"  stctivltles,  but  In  the  "basic", 
activities  of  language  arts  dnd  acl^hmfetic.    When  the  teachers  designated 
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"Che  tasks  for 'children's  self-paced  activity,  they  varied  considerably  in' 
their  provision  of  supporting  feedback  conditions,  with  the, result  th^t 
the  main  task  engagement  of  the  children  varied  as  well.     It  might  be 
said  that  the  children,  who, -after  all, ^  were  the  ones  who  had  to  sustain 
the  activity  in  self -paced  settings,  were  at  least  intuit^ely  more  aware 
of  the  conditions  appropriate  for  thia  than  were  the  teacffirs.  The 
o^jservations  thus  discovered  an  unintended  effect  of  certain  settings 
putatively  designed  for  children's  "independent"  activity,  as  well  as  an 
underestimated  capacity  of  the  children  to  govern  the  conditions  of 

Undependent  activity  appropriately,  when  they  had  control  over  these 
conditions* 

What  one  sees  so  far  in  this  example  is  both  the  coerciveness  of 
settings  and  the  differential  ability,  or  disposition,  of  dif fereht'sets 
of  individuals,  in  this  case  children  compared  with  teachers,  to  design  ' 
ot  select  settings  appropriate  for  a  certain  kind-  pf  activity.  Hbwever, 
the  settings. associated  with  high  task  engagement  occurred  vxove  in  some 
classrooms  than  in  others,'  reflecting,  differences  in  teachers'  design  of 
settings  for  independent* activity.     Some  of  the  programs  sponsoring  the 
classrooms  observed  seemed  to  have  fostered  nwre  appropriate  design 
behaviors  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  did  others.    Moreover,  it  is 
apparent  from  3  reading  of  the  behavior  Stream  transcripts  that  individual 
children  varied  in  Iheilr  n&ed  for  direct  feedback  during  independent 
activity.    The  \fotii^l  analysis  of  the  records  did  not  attempt*,  to  establish 
these  differences.    They  aj:a  suggested  here  a$  a  lead  to  later  sections  of 
this  chapter,  ift  which  children  will  be  seen  to  be  differently  susceptible 
to-  the  coerciveaess,  or  let  us  say  iiow--retreiiting  to  the  more  flexible 
concept — the  press  of  different  environmental  conditions. 

Wicker,  in  $.  major  article,  -"Processes  Which  Mediate  Behavior-  - 
Environment  Congtuence"  (1974),  included  under  three  head ings-r-ope rant 
learning,  observational  and  instructional  leaning,  and  social^exchange 
.theory-rtnosc  of  the  processes  that  hav^  baen  referred  to  In  the  present 
discussion  up  to  this  point*    The  forllowlng  summary  statement  on  social 
exchange  theory  partipularly  illuminates  the  task  Engagement' example: 

n 

Another  process  vrtiich  mediat;es  behavior-environment 
1  congruence  is  the -selection  of  settings  to  be  entered 

,      by  an  individual  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  and/or  ' 

desire  bo  perform  the  standing  patterns  of  behavior  '  * 

[Barker,'  1968,  p.  31]%  ,  That  is,  a  person  is  likely.  ' 

to*  enter  s^^ings  which  permit  him- to  engage  in 

behaviors  w^ch  he  enjoys  or  which  .further  his  goals, 

and  to  avoid  those  which  do  not.     In  a  sipiilv  fashion, 

a^setting  may,  oiL  the  basis  ^  its  gdals  and^ivBtions, 

select  from  amon^  its  oj^cupants  certain  persods  who  are 

to  leave  and  others  who  are  to  stay.  »(yicker,  1974,  p.  610) 


The  ptFocess  of  children's  entering  or  leaving  a  setting  Is  most 
definite  whbn  they  are  free^  to  elect  their  activity,  and  to  tenninate  one 
activity,  that r is  either  completed  or  not  satisfying,  in  favor  of  another. 
IfX  a  sense,  however children's  going  "off-task"  can  also  be  construed  as 
leaving,  or  rejecting,  a  settings    It  is  thufli^  an  index  of  a  child's 
avoidance  of  a  setting  that  does  ^no^  .further  his/her  goals^^  and/or  the 
setting's  ejection  of  an  individual  who  does  not  meet  its  demands.  "Off 
task  behavior"  is  a  special  case  of  Barker  and  Wright'^  "irfterruptlon." 
It  turns  out  to^  be  particularly  sensitive  to  variations  in  Environmental 
conditions,  whereas  "time  on  t^sk"  is  proving  to  be  a  predictor  of 
learning  in  the  area  of.  the  task  (Bloom,  19.76).'    Task  engagement  or 
disengagement  is  in  this  way  not  only  a  mechanism  of  pei;:sotX^nviromnent 
interaction,  but,  again,  a  clue  to  the  presence  of  variables  in  the 
person. and  the  environment  that  are  appropriately,  or  not  appropriately, 
matched  for  the  goals*  of  the  behavior  in  qucfstlon. 

Under  a  fourth  headlng^behavlor  setting  theory:    a  feedback  irodel— 
Wicker  discussed  Barker's  (1968)  "information  processing  feedback  irodel 
which  at &empts  to  represent  the  mechanisms  ^ich  occur  to  keep  setting 
events  ^/ithln  bounds  acceptable  to  setting  occupants"  (Wicker,  1974, 
p.  607).    The  effort  of  setting  participants  to  maintain  the  standing 
patterns  of  behavior  and  the  milieu  features  of  settings  is  Ibtressed  in 
this  model.    Operating  mechanisms  kre  utilized  when  a  setting  is  satisfying 
its  partitlpantd'  needs,  bi^t  two  form^  of  malntedance*— ^evi&tion  countering 
mechanisms  and  veto^  mechanisms — are  said  to  come  into  play  as  a  setting 
falls  to  satisfy  needs.    In  relation  to  the  problem  of  tj^is  chapter,  this 
theory  Argues  that  setting  participants  will^  press  individuals  to  conform  ' 
to  the  roles  that  hre  available  or  prescribed  for  them  in  the  setting- 
Sociological  t^esearch  on.  classrooms  has  recurrently  stressed  thiC 
pressure  on  teachers,  esj^eclally  nei»k  teachers,  from  other  teachers  in  a 
, school  and  from  students  as  well,  to  enact,  the  role  of  disciplinarian 
above  all  othdc  roles,  more  specifically^  highly  visible  and  audible 
disciplinary  role,  as  the  appearances  of  "disorder*^  are  easily  heard  and 
seen  in  the  school  environment,  and  order  is  an  overriding  concern  of 
school  staffs  parents,* and*  in  diverse  ways,  the  stu&ents  themselves 
(Waller,  1932;  Smith  &  Geoffrey,  1968;  McPherson,  1972;  Lortie,  1975). 
This  same  research  has  d^ineated  reciprocal  roles  for  the  students  ^n 
the  disciplinary  8ltuation^*-cl'own,  bul\y,  goat,  good  boy,  .ba^  boy,  ^ 
teacher's  helper,  the'  nonworker.,  and  so>qn.    T^rHc4eJs  frequently  remark 
that  a  ciassyoom  would  be  finfe  if  only  it  tflJtiaot  just  "one 

twq"  children  who  were  particularly  impossible  td  ^ea^wlth.    FtSlfi  the 
standpoint  of  role  theory  apd  Barker^s  setting  maiiitenance  model  alike- 
it  lis  possible  that  if  t^esp  one  o^  tw>  children' were  resKJVed  from  a 
clks^,  one  or  two  others  wo«ld ' replaci  £hem  in  their,  roles.  Another 
texabpl^  of,  the'  setting,  main tenanic^  m^el  might  be  Copeland/s  (^978)     .  ' 
fiiKilng  that  Student  teachers  were  more  likely  to  utilize  (a  prci)blxtg< 


skilly  s|*i>sequent  to 'niicro-teachlng  tralniag,  In  classrocvna  in  which 
the  pup/ls  were  accustomed  to  a  teacher's  probing,  than  in  classrooms 
where  the  regular  teacher  did  not  ask  probing  questions.  Copelaad 
pointed  out  that  a  pupil's  .responding  to  an  initial  probe  commits  the 
pupil  to  a  possible  sequence  of  probes,  and  he  argued  that  this  dependence 
of  the  teacher's  behavior  on  the  students'  commitment  makes  probing  a 
peculiarly  suitable  focus  for  investigating  the  effect  of  the  classroom 
ecological  system  dn  student-t^pher  behavior • 

A  final  perspective  on' how  the  environment  presses  is  afforded  in 
Bronf enbrenner 's  (1976)  emphasis  on.  the  systemic  complexity  of  the 
environment-.    For  this  purpose  Bronf  enbrenner  employed  the  following 
distinctions  adapted  from  Bi;im  (1975) r  \^ 

A  micros-system  is  an  immediate  setting  containing  the 
learner  (e.g.,  home,  day  care  centdV,  classroom',  etc.)*  • 

The  meso-'svstem  comprises  the  interrelations  aAong  the 

major  settings  containing  the  learner  at  a  pax;ticular 

point  In  his  or  her  life.  .  •  «  >  V 

The  eyo^system  is  lin  extension  of  the  meso-^system  embracing 

  the  concrete  structures,  both  formal  and  informal,  that 

impinge  upon  or  encompass  the  immediate  settings  containing 
the  learner  and,  thereby,  influence*  and  even  determine  or  . 
delimit  wh^t  goes  on  there.  .  .  .  '  ^ 

Macro-svsteiM  are  the  overarching  institutions  of  the  cultuW. 
•    or  subculture,  such  as^ the  economic,  social,  educational, 
legal,  and  po  11  ti-cal  systems,  of  which  local  mlcro-j  meso-, 
and  exo-systems  are  the  concrete  manifestations.  .  .  ; 
(Bronf enbrenner,  1976,  p.  163)  ' 

Much  of  what' Bronf epbrenner  had  to  say  about  the  value  of  conducting 
research  in  natural  settings,  the  importance  of  obtainii;ig  participant^' 
perceptions  .of  a  setting,  analyselng  the  physical  and  social  structures 
of  the  setting*in  relationship  to  participants'  beliavior,  and  recognising 
reciprocal  processes  among  all  the  participants  in  a  setting,  accords  with 
what  has  been  writ6en  to  this  point.    However^  Bronf  enbrenner  esp^ally 
cali^  attention  to  the  nestin'g  of  micro-systems  in  the  successively'mor? 
encompassing  systems  of  the  individual's  lifef space.    The  cptapatibility  • 
of  the  school,  the  family,  the  peef  culture,  wftih  a  particular  clas»sroom, 
ai|d  the  press  of  the  government  or  the  media,  say  for  accountability,  can  ^ 
ajfl  f  igure^  in  the  resultant,  or  indeed  ^tonf  11c ting ^  pvpis-of  the  lJ9mediate 
environment  upon  the  learner.^  ySaraso%  (19717' has  drspm  from  related  . 
observations  the  conclusion  tl^t  attempts  .to  change  educational  practices 
must  invol^ve  aimultaneous  inputs  to  various  parts  of  thi  environmental 
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system.    Wlllems  (1977)  remarked  that,  In^e^,  the  experimenter  or 
behavior  modifier  can  nevter  do  ^ust  one  thlns^,  so  that  it  is  essential 
that  -the  side  effectjs  of  intferveatldns  be  monitored.    Bronf enbrenner 
argued  that  the  full  complexity -of  educational  interventl^ons  can  only 
be  understood  by  following  ecological  principles  for  the  l;lentif'ication 
or  design  and  study  of  natural  experiments. 

I  * 

Soi;^  behavioral  and  psychological  effects  of  environmental  factors  ♦ 

manifest  themselves  only  aft^r  long>perio4s  of  time.    One  pattern  of 
delayed  ef  facets  is  an  incremental  ofae,  for  example  the  way  in  which'  various 
insults  to  the  lungs  (tobacco  smok^t  asbestos,  other  air  pollutants)  appear 
to  cumulate  to  produce  cancer.    Another  pattern,  closer  to  the  Bronf enbrennjer 
model,  Is  one  in  which  a  subject  observes  another  individual  in  a  certain 
situated  role  at  one  point  in  time,  and  years  latet  enacts  the. observed 
behavior— for  example,  the  punishment  of  a  child  for  aggression  against  an 
adult— as  the  subject  himself  or  herself  now  occupies  the'  adult,  role  In  an^ 
analogous  situation  (Cf.  Maccoby,  1972). 

From  an  ecologist's  standpoint,  th^^complexity  of  the  environment 
is  not  simply  confusion.     It  is  through  its  impinging  on  individtiala 
along  multiple  symJ)olic  and  pragmatic  planes  and  edges  that  the  envlronn^nt' 
"Influences"  (Finn,  1972).    Ecologists'  realization  of  the  port^ent  of 
this  has  been  so  strong  that  It  has  tended  to  ovtMhadow  the  question  of 
differential  Individual  responses  to  environmentf 1  press.    However,  there 
comes  a  point  in  the  cataloging  of  complexity  when  one  has  to  resort  to 
Individuals  to  ask  how  complexity  is  mapage4*  ^This  was  seen  above  In  the 
j>arodox  of  behavior  stream  and- behavior  setting* analysis,  dnd  it  will  be 
more  apparent  when  the  variety^  of  environmental  features  is  considered. 

*        It . 

The  Variety  of  mmental  Features 


of  ^vir^nn 


This  section  of  the  chapter  might  logically  have  come  earlier,  but 
it  can  be  presented  mope  efficiently  at  .this  point. 

The  most  straightforw|ird  result  one  might  hope  to  gain  from  considering 
the  variety  of  environmental  features  is  a  taxonomy  or  master  checklist 
%o  use  in  studies  of  person-environment  tikteractions.  ,  Sells  (1976), 
acknowledging  the  potentially  unlimited  nature  of  environmentiil  stimuli, 
drew  up  a  preliminary  outline.    The  outline  contalns^approximately  240 
entries  arranged  under  five  principal  headings.    "Natural  aspects  of  the 
environment"  includea  specifics  of -weath'arr ,  terrain,  and  ^natural  resources. 
"Man-made  aspects  of  the  environment*'  subsume^s  social  organization,  social 
institutions  ("family,"  "religion,"  "language, ". e t c )  ,^d  transitory 
social  norms.    Under  "Description  of  task-problem,  sl^C^riotUi^and  setting," 
Sells  listed  factors  defined  ]?y  the  focal  task  situation  (kdbwledge  and 
skllJLs  required,  hazards,  procecfcres,  and  so  Kjn),  factors  d^fin^d  by  the 
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individual's  relation  to  the  Situation  (for  exaoplai,  degree  of  freedom 
vs.  restriction  in  group  activities),  factors  defined  by  other  persons  in 
the  situation  (such  as  age,  iesc,  abilities,  >nd  acquaintenceships) ,  and  ' 
factors  defined  by  situational  setting  (including  physical  characteristics 
o^  site  location,  etc.).    "External  reference  characteristics  of  the 
individual"  subsumes  biologically,  defined"  factors,  socially  defined 
.factors,'  background  factors,  and  group  memberships.    Finally,  "Individuals 
performing  celatlve  to  others"  includes  features  of  the  group  situation 
(fomfial  group  structure,  definlteness  of  goals^  group's  con&rol  of  its 
members,  and  so  on),  factors  defined  by  informal  operating  patterns 
^informal  group  goals,  membership  requirements,  control  of  member's 
expression  and  conduct,  etc.),  and  yet  other  factors. 

This  sketch  is  not  meant  to  sumraatize  Sells'  outline,  which  is 
'already  highly  condensed      Rather,  by  indicating  its  ma  jar  headings  and  a 
few  examples  of  its  subheadings,  the  sketch  simply  suggests  the  basis  for 
several  observations.    One  is  that  it  does  seem  j^osslble  to  find  a  niche 
in  th^  outline  for  most  environmental  faqtors-that  have  been  attended  to 
'  in  research,  but  that  one  needs  to  know  the  significant  definitions  of 
Vie  factors  in  advance.    The  list  Is  more  a  heuristic  for  the  investigator 
who  already  knows  how  to  amplify  and  operationalize  its  terms  than  a 
guide  to  so'meone  who  w^nts  to  become  informed  about  the  environment. 
^  Secondly,  in  some  sections,  the  terms  used  as  subheadings  are  relatively 
.  finely  differentiated,  and  they  approximate  termSthat  have  been  given 
operational  nwanlng  in  research,  fot  example,  "degree  of  freedom  vs- 
cooperation  required,"  "degree  of.  friendliness  vs.  hostility  required," 
etc.    In  othap  sections,  the  terms  appeaf  very  crude  in  comparison  to 
thos^  availaffle  in  research, , for  example,  "space  required,"  "site 
location  requirements,"  and, '^fac  11  it  lea  required,"  which  is  as  close  as 
the  outline  cojaes  to  personal  spade,  p"opulation  {|enslty,  spatial  definition, 
object  density,  noise,  and  other  sociophysical  factors  that  might  be 
critical  in  a  situation.    Third,  Sells'  outline  is  not  simply  eclectic. 
It  had^a  cpnceptual  framework. that  1^  especially  influenced  by  Sherlf  and 
Sherif 's  (1956)  social  psychology.     Such  a  framework,  a  theoretical 
orientation  of  some  kind,  seems  to  enhance  the  outline's  accessibility, 
at  laast  to  those  who  grasp  the  theory,  and 'to  allow  new  terms  to  be  added 
in  more  meaningful  proximity  to  other  terms  q|»n  Just  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list.    By  the  same  tc^n,  however,  various  .environmental  features 
will  be  more  meaningful  in  an.  outline  with  a  diff^»nt  conceptual  framework. 

V   '       ■  ■       .  - 

Moos  (1974b)  reviewed  various  systems. for  the  assessment  and 
classification  of  human  environment's.    His  review  is  a  useful  introduction 
'  to  alternative  systems',  but  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  difficulty  of 
categorizing  the  systems,  particularly  as  single  studies  collect  data  in  . 
more  than  one  categQry.    Compared  with  Sells'  o\itline,  Wtoos^  review  is 
me tat^onon^,  alluding  mbra  to. issues  with  which  taxonomies  would  deal 
than  of feriflf"  an  actual  classification.    The  studie^  Moos  Included  do  not  • 
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bear  condensing  beyond  .the  terios  Iti  which  he  presented  them,  and  Moos 
hina^elf  at  varlp^s  points  could  only  acknowledge  other  reviews  of  selected 
areas  of  reaeiurch*    Againt  therefore,  the  present  discussion  «iLs  only 
illustrative*    'Within  the  framework  of  this  discussion;  however,  we  will 
update  and  ad <|' some  details  from  our  own  reading  of  two  systems,  the  work 
of  Astin  and  .cb£  Moos  himself,  in  order  to  make  several  observations  not 
included  in  tlte  Moos  review*  .  ^ 

Moos  discussed  gpo^raphlcar  and  meterologicaj.  variables^^  under  the 
general  heading  of  » "Ecological  dimensions."    Vai^iables -that  have  been 
fouftd  to  ilnk  with  behdvior  include  temperature,  lighting,  color,  form, 
texture,  sociofugal  artd  soclopetal  spatial  arrangements,  and' so  on«  Moos 
took  note  of  inventorizes '  that  have  been  constructed  for  limited  purposes, 
but  concluded  that  a' mdre  integrated  .typology  of  sociophysical  variables, 
although  much  needed,  has  not  yet  been  attempted*    «The  category  of 
"Behavior  settings"  refers. to  the  work  of  Barker  and  his  associates. 
Moos  emphasized  the  extraindividual  coerclve'ness  attributed  to  settings, 
att^ded  especially  to  the  findings  of  a  ,stmiy.  Big  Schooit^t  Sgiall  School 
(Barker  &  Gump,  1964),  whicti  this  chapter  will  focus  on  later,  and  observed 
that  a  systema&lc  typology  of  bfhavior*  aettings  has  yet  to  be- developed. * 
"Dimensions  of  organizational  structure"  (fomprehends  stu4ies  that  have 
attended  to  .relatively  objective  dimensions  of  organizations  such  as 
stje,  staffing  ratids,  average  salary  levels,  and  organizational  control 
structurest    Moos  used  As tin's  wdrk  to  illustrate  this  approach  to 
college  and  university  environments,  for  example,  a  study  (Aatin,  1962) 
which  found  that  335  institutions  differed  along  six  principal  dimensions: 
affluence,'  sfze,  private  versus  public,  ra^io  of  males  to  fStealeis,. 
realistic  (technical^  emphasis,  and  homogeneity  of  students'- fields  of 
concentrations    Outside  of  industrial'  and  educational  institutions.  Moos 
pointed  to  size,  turnover  rate,  and  population  density  (crowding)  as  the 
three  most  thoroughly  Investigated  dimensions.    He  concluded, 

Thus  a  fairly  large  number  of  important  structural 
dimensions  have  been  identified  and  related  to  different  « 
indices  of  behavior;  a^ain,  however,  there  are  no  overall 
typolpgles,  except  possibly  those  developed  to  apply  factor-*  , 
analytic'  techniques  on  data  from  certain  t^pes  o^  irjstitutlons. 

(Moos,  1974b,  p.  12)    '       "  •  /  , 

/ 

Moos  turned  next'  to  "Personal  and  behavioral  characteristics'  of  the 
millBu  Inhabitants."    Pointing  out  that  Sells  ifncluded  these  in  his 
outline  of  dimensions  of  stimulus  situations.  Moos  concentrated  on  work 
by,  Holland  and,  again,  Astin,  to  illustrate  this  approach.     Astih  and 
Ho^and  (1961)  used  students^  chdlce  of  major  fields  as  indices  of 
six  personal  orientations  thai:  could  be  differently  represented  in 
different  student  bodies;    realistic  (agriculture,  physical  education, 
engineering);  intellectual  (architecture,  mathematics,  phlldsophy); 


social  (education,  nursing,  physical  therapy);  conventional  (accounting; 
library  science,  Economics) ;  enterprising  (political  science,  foreign' 
service,  l^ndustr^^l  relations);  and  artistic  (music,  English, ^ine  arts). 
'(Not  all  the  fields  are  included  in  these  examples.)    Astin  (1968)  created 
^n  Inventory  of  College  activities  (ICA).,  which  had  three  components: 
the  College  Environment,  the  College  Image ,^  a^d  Personal  Characteristics 
of  the  Students.     (At  this  jHJint  we  are  combining  our  ot«n  interpretation 
with  that  of  Moos.)      The  College  Environment  component  contains  items 
pertaining  to  the  Peer  Envlronn^nt  (average  number  of  hours  per  week  ^pent 
in  various  activities . such  as  bull  sessions  and  studying,  observations^  of 
roommate's  behaVlor,  etcO^  Classrbom  Environment  (observational  of 
in^itructor's  behavior  and  of  behavior  of  self  and  other  students  in  class, 
SSMHSL  operandi  of  class  such  as  seatlbg  a8ignment)f  the  Administrative  '  ^ 
Environment  (disciplinary  consequences  of  drinking^  etc. ,  ^frequency  of 
actual' violations  of  regulations),  and  the  Physical  Environment 
(characteristics  of  Mving  quarters  such  as  number  of  roommates,  distance 
to  classrooms  and  libjrary,  axxd  climate)*    These  itebs  are  putatlvely  more 
objective  than  the  items  of  the  College  Image  component,  the  lattet  of 
which  contains  suhjectlv?-  impressions,  ratings,  ^nd  evaluations,  that^  ; 
Astin  expected  would  correlate  with  the  more  behavioral  items— the  alpha 
press-beta  problem  referred  to  earlier  ^in  this  chapter.    Finally,  the 
third  component.  Personal  Characteristics  of  the  Students,  is  also 
represented  as  more  objective,  including  self's  educational  and  vocational 
plans, . self -ratings  (intellif^tice,  drive  to  achieve),  and  ratings  of 
ro<)mmates'  traits  (same  as  self-ratings) . 

Astin  gave  the  IDA  to  students  at  each  of  246  institutions, 
obtained  the  mean  score  for  egcli  item  for  each  institution, 
and  then  factor  analyzed  the  results  for  each  of  the  four  ; 
different  sections  of  the  scales    Flfteten  relatively 
independent  patterns  of  student  behavior  were  ijdentified, 
€or  example,  competitiveness  versus  cooperativen^ss,  organized, 
dating,  a!Munt  of  leisure  time,  regularity  of '  sleeping       ,  ^ 
habits,  and  conflict  with  regulations.  There  was  remarkable 
diversity  a^moftg  the  246  institutions  in  how  frequently  many 
of  the  stimuli  occurred.   ^Thus  the  proportion  of  .^tijients 
who  engaged  in  any  particular  activity  (e.g.,  dating, 
going  to  church,  drinking  beer^  voting  in  a  student  election) 
often  varied  from  no  students  in  some  institutions  to  *^ 
nearly  all  students  in  others.    Astin  feels  this  consiSerable 
diversity  indicates  that  tHfespeer  environment  has  great 
\.,potefitial' for  influencing  phe  experience  and  behavior  of  the  ^ 
individual  student.     (Mbos^  1974b,  p.  15) 

The  factors  referred  to  above  pertained  to  the  ^eer  Envirpmment  . 
section  of  the  Colleg^  Environment  component..    Fewer  factors  were 
obtained  frotT^the  cidlsroom  Environment ,  Administrative  Environment,  * 
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and  Physical  Environment 'sections  of  this  component.    Astin  reported, 
various^  associations  between  these  factors  and  different  types  of 
institutions  (liberal  arts  college^  technological  institution,  teachers 
college,  etc.  )t  type  of 'control  (public,  ffrivata  nonsectarian,  Roman 
Cathplic,  Protestant),  location  (southern, S«stern,  etcO>  size  of  the 
student  body  I  and  coeducational  or  male  or  female  population*    Wha.t  is 

most  critical  to  stress  here  is  that  Astin^id  not  find  many  relationships^^  - 

between  the  College  Environment  factors  and  the  College  Image  data,  the 
pi^oblem,  again,  of  alpha  and  beta'  press«^    Thus  Astin ''s  belief  that  the 
peer  envijoonment  (or  classroom  environment,  etc*)  has  ''great  potential 
.for  inf ituendiqg  the  esperieoce  and  behavior"  of  the  individual  student'* 
(Moos,  JL974b,  p.,  L5)  v^as  not  directly  evidenced  by  Astln^s  1968  findingjS^ 
This  study — and  ^ne  might  have  cited  many  others— illustrates  the 
possibility  of  identifying  environmen^l  variables  whos*  impact;  on 
inhabitants  is  indeterminate  or  unknown* 

In  a  more  recent  study  In  the  same  institutions  included  above, 
Astin  (1977)  collected  information  on  students'  involvement  in  the 
ccfll^ge  eiavi;ronment :    place  of  residence  (on  campus  or  home),  honors 

"  programs,  undergraduate  research  participation,  social  fraternities  and 
sororities,  academic  involvement,  student-faculty  interaction,  athletic 
involvement,  involvefl^ntf  in  student  government,  and  verbal  aggressiveness 

■  (in  class )•    Controlling  for  student  characteristics  at  time  of  entrance 
to  college, «^As tin  found  strong  relationships  between  various  of  these 
involvement  factors  and  various  outcoo^s  up  to  five  y^ars  lat^r:  changes 

attitudes,  belic^fs,  self-concept,  satisfaction  with  <the  college 
envlronafel^e,  patterns  of '^ehavior,  ^competency  and  ^hievement,  and  career 
development.  -Entering  characteristics  of  the  gtudents  and  general  ' 
charap^eris.tics  of  different  tyi>es  of  collegefs-*r«again,  size,' control, 

'  etc»-*^l§o,-strongly  ^iiifluenced  outc'omes*    Overall,  Astin's  work  Is  ^ 
particularly  complete  example,  of  research  that  includes  variables  at  all 
f pUr,  bf  the  levels,  of  environmental  systems  Bronf^brenner  distinguished,  ^ 
tS^cTO*-,  meso-,  exo-,*'and  macro-systems •  ,  . 

•  •  :  ?loo«'  review  turned-  mext , to  "Psychosocial  charkcterlstiQS  and 
^organizational  climate."    Many  of  the  variables  in'Astin's  research  m'i^ht 
-appear  to  be  included  unden  this  heading.    What  distinguishes  the  research 
'  included  iii  this  category '  most;  clearly  from  the  othefr  categories  is  the 
primary  emiiliasis  giyen  **to  participants'  perceptions  of  organizationar 
climates.    The  type  df  ^ddta;  that 'Astin  found  difficult  t<^relate  to  more 
.objective* , behavioral  items  (aja.  opposed  to  objective  strucairal  features) 
is  central  to' tiie  researc^h  cited  in  the  pategory  of  psychAj^cial 
•  cfiaracterlstics  ayi  .organizational  climate.    Ohe  can  turn  this  observation 
around,*  howeVeir.^The  climate^  studies  haye  pursued  participants'  perceptions, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  relat^.ng  them  to  more  objectively  defined  , 
behav*ior.    ^he  multiplicity  of  behaviors,  pbjects,  and  events  that  could 
Contribute 'to  a  given  perce^>tiot^  might  "help  explain -this  difficulty.  Xn« 
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any  case,  the  climate  studies  exhibit  a  remarkable  conceptual  consistency, 
owing  in  pajrt  to  their  influences  on  one  another,  but  possibly  also 
reflect iiig  a  basic  structure  of  life  space  in  orgai^ationiil  environments. 
If  not  of  meaning  ("semantic  space,"  Osgood,  Suci,  &  Tannenbaum,  1957) 
more  generally.  * 

The  moat  dirdct  line  o%  influence  one  discerns  in  this  work  (this  Is 
a  major  historical  note  on  the  developn«nt  of  the  problem  addressed  in 
this  chapter;  see  also  p.  55  ff.)  runs  approximately  as  follows.  Stern, 
Stein,  and  Bloom  (1956)  -used  "Murray's  list  of  human  needs  to  create  an 
Activities  Index  (AI),  a  self-adu^inistered, irfstrument  for  college  students 
that  includes  items  on ^basement,  achievement,  adaptability,  affiliation, 
and  so  on.    Pace  and  S.tern  (1958)  took  the  Activities  Index  as  a  model 
for  their  generation  of  a  College  Characteristics  Index  (CCI),  designed 
to  elicit  students'  pe|rceptibtis  of  press  corresponding  to.  the  needs 
assessed  by  the  AI.    While  Astln  (1968)  included  some  of  the  CCI  items  in 
Che  College  Image  section  of  his% Inventory  of  College  Activities,  but" 
subsequently  moved  away,  f rota  perceptions  of  press.  Stem*  and  his  students 
explored  phe  factor  structures  .6f  both  the  AI  and  the  Cdl  (Stem,  1970), 
and  Moos  (1974a)  bas^d  his  Ward  Atmosphere  Scale  (WAS)  on  the  model  of 
the  CCI.    The  work  of  Moos  is  Very  instjructive,  though  for  reasons -^that 
will  not  be  fully  apparent  uqtil  a  lai;fer  discussion  of  Stern's  research. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Mob§'^  research  here  and  at  subsequent 
points  In  this  chapter. 

To  develop  the'^Jard  Atawsphere  Scale, *Moos  gen^ratted  descriptive 
items  frbm  observations,  books,  and  interviews,  and  sorted  them  inm 
twelve  categories,  ten . select ed^from  Murray's  and  Stern's  categories  of 
environmental  press,  and  two  added  to  complete  the  coverage  of  the 
content  areas  identified.  "'^"^^ — *  ■ 

-  .The  choice  of  iteas  was  guided  by  the  overall  concept 
of  environmental  press  (Pace  &  Spera,  1958);  that  is,  an 

.   item  had  tp  identify  characteristics  of  an  environment  which 
could  exert  a  press  toward  Involvement,  toward  Autonomy, 
•      toward  Snontaneity,  and  so  on-     (Moos,  1974a,  pp.  37-38) 

Successive  fdrms  of  the  WAS  were  administered  to  patients  and  staff 
in  a  variety  of  ^^chiatric  .wards,  culminating  in  a  normative  sample 
from  161)  wards  in  the  Unl^  States  and  Canada.    In  this  process  tt^g 
original  twelve  cate^orles^ere  reduced  to  ten,  which  in  turn  were ^ 
grouped  under  three  Ijeadings:    Relationship  dimensions  of  Involvement 
(incorporating  af f illationl.  Support,  and  Spontaneity;  Treatment  Program  ' 
dimensions  of  Autonptoy,  Practical  Orientation,  Personal  Problem  Oifientation 
and  Anger  and  Aggressiooj  and  Systems  Malntfeoance  dimensions  of  Order  and 

t Organization,  Progtam  Clarity,  and* Staff  Control.    Each  of  the  ten 
mansions  is  ^rj^senfed  by  a  subscale  of  ten  items  that  intercorrelate 
re  with  each'  other  "than 'with  the  items  of  the  remaining  subscales. 
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The  WAS  and  derivative  schemes  have  been  used  extensively  to 
produce  profiles  of  different  types  of;  institutiotiSt^  interpret  specific 
wftrd  environments,  provide  feedback  to  staff  and  to  patients,  an4  monitor 
program  change^    Moos  reported-^  that  there  are  greater  differences  vithin 
types  of  treatment  institutions,  far  example  Veterans  Administration  or 
university  sponsored  hospitals,  than  among  them. 

These  results  support  the* conclusion  that  specific 
/      characteristics  of  the  ward  treatment  programs,  rather 
than  hospital  administrative  policies  per  se,  are  of 
critical  importance  in  determining  the  actual  treatment 
'  milieu.     (Moos,  1974a,  p.  61) 

Closely  similar  procedurers  have  been  followed  by^Moos  and  his 
students  to  create/a  variety  of  other  instruments,  for  assessing  the 
•climates  of  corret^ionai  institutions,  junior  high  and  senior  h^gh 
school  clas^rooi^s,  woric  enviromaents,  aud  still  oth^^rs.    The  variables  ' 
Moos  characterj^ed  as  "relationship  dimensions,"  aifd  those  he  called 
Vsystem  malnt^ance  dimensions,^'  tend  to  be  very  similar  across  the 
different  insftrua^nts,  although,  uf  course,  the  specific  items  for 
"support,"  '^order  and  organisation^"  etc.,  reflect  the  different 
particulars  of  the  environments  measured.    Moos  subsumed  the  "treatment 
program"  variables  of  the  WA5  under  a  more  general  category  of  "personal 
development"  dimensions,  which  vary  somewhat  more  aosong  instrun^nts 
according  to  the  functions  of  the  different  typ6s  of  en^ronmenls  assessed- 

Moos  pointed  out  the  parallels  between  the  major  variables  of  h^is 
and  other  researchers'  schemes,  for  example  between  thW  Moos  and  TiMckett 
(1974)  Classroom  Environment  Scale  (CES)  and  Walberg's  (1969)  Learning 
Environment  ^Inventory  (LEI),  which  has  a  relatively  separate  history. 
(Sde  especially  Insel  and  Moos,  1974.)    The  dimensions  of  the  LEX  and  the 
CES  h^ve  been  related  to  a  variety  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  * 
outcots^s  with  comparable  results.    Anderson  and  Walberg  (1974)  summarized 
these  for  the  LEI.    Moos  (l'578)  reported  the  following  results  from  an 
admlnfstration  of  the  CES  and  measures  of  student  satlsfac^on  in  200 
junior  and  senior  high  sckqbls: 

Students  in  control  oriented  classes,  were  the  least 
satisfied  wlth^  the  class,  the ' teatfher ,  an<^  the  amount  of 
material  they  were  learning.    A  similar  pattern  of  results 
occurred  in  the  structured  task  drlented  classes  and,  to  d 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  in  the  unstructured  competition 
orl^ted  and  affiliation  oriented  classes.     Students  were  * 
relatively  highly  satisfied  with  the  class  and  the  teacher"^  . 
in  innovation  oriented  arid  supportive  competltiori  class^. 
Surprisingly,  students  in  task  oriented  classrooms  felt  they 
were  not  learning  .mich  ajctufil.  mateisial;  however;  the  class 


milieu  saay  have  led  to  highet  expectations  about  the  amount 
:   <ithey  ahoiild  be  learnings    Finally,  students  liked  each  othet  j 
more  in  classes  Which  emphasized  student-student  affiliation. 
{Mo<?s,  1978,  p.  60) 

,    ■  •         V    _     r.v  ^ 

These  findings  square  with  those  of  many  other  studies  of  classraotns 
(Grannis,  Note  1)  and  thus  give  credibility  to  participants'  perceptions- 
of  environments  as 'an  approach  tor  undelfstanding  environment'-person 
transactions.    At  the  same  time.,  ^os'  conclusion  that  specific 
characterlstrScs  of  ward  treatment  programs  awi  of  critical  importance 
needs  to*  be  generalized  to  apply  to  classrootf  and  other  Settings.'  These 
specific  chat'acteristics  will  oply.  partially  be  picked  up  through  surveys 
of  participants'  perceptions.  -TO  conditions  that  are  perceived  may' 
involve  unique  constellations  of  people,  their  roles,  and  the  physical  j 
properties  of  a  setting.    Live  observation  of  the  behavior  in  milieu  may  i 
be  required  to  go  beyond  the  general  parameters  /epresented  in  instrument^ 
like  the  CAS  or  WAS.         ,  -         *  I 


The  last  category  <yf  systems  reviewed  by  Moos^is  ^'Funqtiooal  or 
reinforiceoftnt  analyses  of  env^^nments."    The  studies  included/here  tend/ 
to  be  /ocused  ^  the  stintilS^  models  or  reinforcement  systemp  contributing 
to  a  (fiscrete  domain  of/b^vioral  outctjaes,  vfor  example  Wplf's  (1966)  7  , 
research  on  the  conditions  and  processes  in  the  home~envirottment  that  a^e 
'Ifkely  to  Influence  the  davelopn»nt  of,  general  and/or  academic  4chievemiLnt . 

le  var^ablps  measured  by  Wolf  Included  the  opportunities  for  verbal     /  - 
development,  the  naturtf'and  amoiixnt  of  assistance  provided' in  overcoming 
academic  difficulties,  the  kinds  of  work  habits  expected  of  the  individual, 
arid  so  forth.    Waif  obtained  correlations  between  the  total  rating  of  /the 
home's  intellectual  environment  and  subjects'  intelligence 'and  achievement 
that  wfere  considerably  higher  th'an  those  typically  found  between  socill 
status -and  intelligence  or  achievement^    Wolf,  and  Mo(^  in  tur'n,  emphasized 
the  potential  of  this  approach,  the  specification  of  'as  many  condi;:iOn^ 
as  possible  that  could  be  expected  to  contribute  tba  preas »£or  the  J 
behavior  concerned,    ffoos  observed  that  a  more  general  typology  of  / 
conditions  of  this  sort  would  lead  to  all  the-ienvironmental  phenolne^a 
with  a  potential  for  influencing  individuals.    This  t^kes  the  mattej  back  ' 
to  the  original  definition  of  press. 


In  all  this  enumeration  of  environmental  features,-  one  mu^t  a6t 
overlook  the  most  fundamental  categories  that  students  of  behavior 
environments  invoke,  the  "social"  and  the  "physical"  as  domains  of-  the 
environments    Usually,  there  is  an  implicit  assumption  that  these  aspects 
are  beiTig  added  to  a  third,  tKe  "cognitive^'  dr  "intellectual"  domain 
("rote"  or  "questi-oning,"  "convergeni"  or  "divergent,"  etc.),  which,  a'^ 
least  in  adudatioftal  t«|inking,  is  exi^gerat^d  as  a  4eterminanf  'oi  behaviclr 
when  the  social  ahd  the  physical  are' not  attended  tp.    The  relationships  ' 
between  the  intellectual,  the  social,  and  the  physical  are'  crucial  to  as 
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understanding  of  interactions  between  persons  and  environments.    Why  this 
is        is  partly  revealed  by  asking,  sj,mply,  what  is  C^e  basis  of  the 
distinctions  between  "intellecti^al,,"  "social,"  and  "physical"?  (Cf. 
Bloom's  U965J   "cognitive,"  "affective,"  and  "psy/homotoric .")  For 
example,  which 'of  these  domains  does  a  book  belonfe  to?    A  book  can  be 
true  or  false,  mine  or  'thine,  and  set  in  large  or  small  type.     Its  being 
an  Intellectual,  a  social,  or  a  physical  object,  then,  depends' ultisately 
on  its  being  the  object  of  a  judgment ^of  one  tvr  another  of'  these  kinds. 
Without >human,  or  possibly  igfrahuman,'  ludgment.  there  would  be  no 
distinction  between  tKe  intellectual,  the  social,  and  the  physical.  The. 
study  of  the  enviro,nment  of  behavior*  thus  directs  one  to  look  at  the 
relationsh'i^)s  among  all  these  domains  from  the  standpoint  of  the       ,  * 
participants'  judgnyants*,  though  od^  or  another  domain  might  be  most 
explicit  in  the  design  or  rationale  of  an  environment.* 

• 

this  section  of  the  chapter,  on  the  variety  of  environmental' features, 
has  attempted  to  serve  two  basic  purposes.     First,  it  has  pointed  to  some 
of  the  wa.ys  in  which;^nvironmental  variables  are  disclosed,  or  generated 
oy  a  conceptual  framework,  rather  than,  as  sometimes  is  sujjposed,  their 
representing  simply  -a  naivfe  or  untheorefcical  reading  of  the  environment. 
Second,  the  discussion  of  what  is  only  a  fraction  of  the'environmental 
varlab.les  that  research  bas  attended  to  should  be  sufficient  to  underscore 
even  more  strbngly  the  question  that  concluded  the  section  on  how  the 
environment  presses,  viz.,  how  does  the  individual  manage  the  complexity 
of  environments? 


-    •  ,         Persoa-eavir.onment  Interactions 

That -there  are  "main  effects^"  of  environments  on  human . behavior  is' 
an  assumption  of  environmental  psychology,  social  ecology,  'and  architecture, 
that  has  feeen  reflected  in  variojus  observations  referred  to  in  the  previous 
pages,  and  that  will  appear  in  the  studies  selected  for  discussion  in  this, 
secton.    Mairi  effect's,  as  opposed  to  interactional  effects,  '  in  fact  dominate 
the  literature;  however,  interactions  were  central  inLewinfs  and  Murray's^ 
theoretio^  formulations'.     This  j(,s  particularly  the  case  in,  research  tha^• 
attempts  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  environment  through  specifying 
a  variety  of  environmental  variables,  for  example  the  climate  studies. 
To  the  extent  that  this  more  complex  research  does  consider  the  pe^ssibiiity 
of  person-environment  interactions,  one  finds  them  couched  in  terms  of  a 
"congruence"  mqdal  of  interaction.    This  research  and  the  congruence  model 
will  be  discussed' in  later  sections,  with  a  viev  to' sharpening  the  model. 

The  aJjper^native  to  recognizing  complexity  is  dealing,  with  a  few  ^ 
variables,  especially  under-  laboratory  conditions  in  which  other  variables 
are  presianed  to  be  controlled.     Increasingly  in  recent  years,  questions 
that  have  been  raised  through  observation  of  complex  enviaonments  have 
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been  converted  into  hypotheses  for  more  exact  investigation  under  controlled 
conditions^     In  such  studies.  It  should 'be  easier  to  Ipok  for  interactions 
between  person  and  environment  variables •     Some  'experiments,  though  still 
f^w  relative  to  the  total  body  of  environmental  research,  have  pursued 
this  course*    Obviously,  these  studies  run  the  risk  of  oversimplification 
that  Bronf enbrenner  and  Wlliems  especially  hav^  emphasized •    On  the  other 
hand,  factors  in  behavior  which  are  isolated  under  controlled  conditions 
might  subsequently  be  entered  into  the  more  .complex  calculations  of  a 
congruence  model.    The  discussion  here  will  presume  this,  possibility* 
Indeed,  the  model  to  be  used  here  to  Interpret  experimental  literature 
will  later  be  subsuirod  under  a  congruence  model.  - 

The  Environmental  Docility ^ or  Susceptibility  Hypdthesis 

Many  of  the  person-environment  interactions  that  this  writer' has 
identified  in  the  natural  or  laboratory  experltaental  research  can  be 
interpreted  as  variations  on  Lawton's  "environmental  docility"  hypothesis. 
We  will  find  reason  later  to  rename  this  the  envlronmfental,  "stisceptlbillty" 
hypothesis,  buC,  Lawton's  wording  will  be  retained  for  as  long  as'  It 
appears  to  be  valid. 

A'  person  may  structure  space  aAd  the  objects  within  the 
space- vifi  an  active  manner,  altering  the  environnlent  in 
the  ;3Brvlee  of  his  needs,  or,  conversely,  he  may  vary 
his  behavior  as  a  function  of  the  space  and  objects'  in  it, 
adapting  to^  relatively  fixed  environment'. 


We  propose  the  general  hypotl^is  that  there  Is  a 
relationship  between  tfie  state  of  thfe  organism  and  its 
docility  in  the  face  of  environmental  restrictions.  That 
is,  the  more  cbmpetent  theN^organlsm^ — In  terms-  of  health, 
.intelligence,  strength,  social  role  perf ormaijce,  or  cultural 
evolution-r^ha  less  wiir  be  the  proportion  of  ' variation 
in  behavior  attributable  to  physical  objects  or  conditions 
around  him;  let  us  call  this  the  "environmental  docility 
hypothesis."    With  high  degree  of,  competence,  he  wfll, 
in  common  parj^nce,  be  above  his*^nvironment .  However, 
reduction  in  competence,  or  "deprived  status,*'  heightens 
his  behavioral  dependence  on  external  conditions.  (Lawton 
k  Simon,  1968,  p.  108) 


One  must  disregard  at  this  point  the  po^lbly  ethnocentric  or 
culturally  biased  connotations  of  "dejJrlved  stajtus."    The  congruence 
model  to  be  developed  later  affords  a  way  of  correcting  for  this. 
"Competence"  is  to  be  construed  here  in  the  most  general  sense  defined  by 
White  (1959),  as  referring  to  "an  organism's  capacity  to  interact 
effectively  with  its  environment"  <p.  297).^  , 
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In  th4  study  from  \^lch  the  above  quotation  was  taketiy  physical 
distance  was  selected  as  a  crucial  variable  Ipt  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  friendships*    Lavton  and,  Simon  surveyed  the  resldenjts  of '  several  homes 
for  the  elderly,  a  total  of  1,163  subjects  In  different  types  of  homes. 
There  wa's  a  strong  general  tendency  for  ^subject;s  to*  name  Individuals  on^.  ' 
the  same  floor  as  their. own,  rather  than  on  a  different  floor,  'kmong 
th^lr  friends-     In  addition,  a  composite  •of  vartoiif&  Indices  of  competency 
was  associated  with  subjects'  tendencies  to  travel  to  other  floors  to 
visit  friends*    Of  thc^e  variables,  subjects'  mobility  and  health  have 
the  VBioat  transparent  bearing  on  the  outcome*    Oth^r  varlables-«^ome  more 
psychological  like  alienation:,  happiness,  and  Independence,  and  others 
more  social  like  contact  with  children,  social  activity,  and  r^latlotxships 
with  peers— -might  be  construed  as  effects  of  the  envlrotjment  as  m\ich  as  - 
independent  characteristics  of  the  residents*     (Ke(?SLLl,  however,  the 
^person  and  the  environment  defining  one  another  in  twin's  formulation. ) 
The  docility  hypothesis  is  thus  not  strongly  coiifirmed  in  these  findings,^ 
but  the\study  s^rveit  to  Introduce  it* 

A  considerably  stronger  empirical  demonstration; of  the  environmental 
docility  hyothesls  is  afforded  by  research  on  individuals'  experience 
of  pressure  to  participate  In  large  and  small  schools*    Barker  and  Giimp 
(1964")  made  an  inventory  of  .all  the  behavior,  settings. — extralndlvidual 
standing  patterns  of  behavior  with  milleu-^ln  a  large  and  several  small 
high  schools*    Frotti  a  count  of  the  number  of  nonclass  actlvitles«**^pbrts 
activities,  dances,  clubs,  service,  etc*«^and  a  count  of  the  students  in 
each  school.  Barker  and  Gump  calculated  a^  ratio,  S/A,  oi  Students  available 

I  for  participation  in  the  activities  of  each  school*    They  h3rpothesl2ed 
that  students  In  schools .with  lower  S/A  ratios  would  experdence  nKjre 
pressure  to  participate  In  the  activities  of  their  schools.     Since  the 
number  of  activity  .settings  decreased  less  In  the  smaller  schools  than 
the  number  of  students,  this  translated  into  the  prediction  that .students 
in  the  smaller  schools  would  experience  more  pressure  to  participate  than 
would  the  students  In  tke  large  school.    Student^  reports  confirmed  this 
main  ef^ct  prediction*    Willems,  first  as  a  part  of  the  Bi^  School|  Small 
School  study,  and  then  in  a  replication  with  a  similar  selt  of  schoqls 
three  years  later  (Willems,  1967),  added  a  person  variable,  "iqjMrglnal"  vs* 
"regular"  st}idents*/  Marginal  studen^ts  were  defined  as  those  most  likely 
io  drop  out  of  high  school,  on  the  basis  of  IQ,  previous , grades,  father's 
occupation,  and  father ^s  and  mother's  education*    In  each  study,  equal 

•  fifltmb^rs  of  regular  aad  marginal  males  and  females  were  drawn. randomly 
from  the  populations  of  the  large  and  the  several  soiall  high  schools* 
The  subjects  were  Individually  asked,  for  each  of  a  representative  set  of 
activities,  ''What,  if  any,  were  for  you  real  reasons  for  or  pulls  toward 
attending  this  activity?"    Tfie  coding  of  the  responses  subsequently 
recognised  five  categories  of  sense  of  obligation^    Statements  of  felt 
general  expectation  to  participate,  of  general  loyalty,  of  specific 
obligation  to  help,  statements  of  previously  determined  job  or  duty. 
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and  statements  of  obligation  'not  codable  in  th»  first  four  categories. 
The  first  results  of  Wille;tas' 'two  studies  are  depicted  in  Figure 

When  the  responses  were  adjusted  for  reported  leaofetship  performances, 
the  result^  depicted  in^Figure  2  were  obtainec^^< 

The  "regular"  students'  percept!^  of  pressure  appears  to*  have  been ' 
more  constant,  one  must  assume  as  a  result  of  internal  factors,  while  the  • 
marginal  students'  perception  was  dependent  more  on  the  external  . 
circumstances  of.  the  school*    What' the  internal^ factors  might  be  is  not 
revealed^ beyond  the  definition  of , "marginal"  vs.  "regular"  students. 
However,  the,restilts  in  either  Figure  2  or  Figure  1  would  support  the 
docility  hypothesis,  since  in  both  cases  the  ^i^rglnal  students  are  seen 
to  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  environment.    In  other  woi^ds,«  a  main  effect 
is  neither  presupposed  nor  niled  out  by  the  docility  hypothesis. 

Willems  has  pointed  out  to  this  author  thkt  more  competent  individuals 
can  be  observed  to  be  more  sejisitive  to  int^rsfttting  ^arial^lity.  Insofar 
as  t^ey  adapt  t^heir  behavior  irore  appropriafcej-y  to  different  >sonditions. 
<5ee  Willeovs,  19760    Does  this  coijtradict  the  docility^  .hypothesis?  ^  It 
does  not,  in  that  it  is  attaiiuaent  of  desirable  end  states**-*being  with  a 
friendi  participating  in  a  community,  achieving  mastery  9t  a  task— that 
varies  ti^t^^for  more  docile,  individuals,  precisely  because  their  coping  . 
behavior  and  attitudes  are,  les'^  flexible.    Further  examples  are  discussed 
below.  •  *  .  T  •  ^ 

J  "*  *  •  '  \ 

^  ^   Wicker  '(1974)  cited  a  number  of  studies,  including  his  own,  in 

support  of  Ilowlng  nummary  statements  ^ 


Research  has  shown  that  members  of  small  schools  and  churches, 
compared  to  members  of  large  schools  and  churches;   (a)  ^nter 
approximately  the  same  number  of  behavior  settings,  (b)  eater 
a  wider  variety  (nK>re  different  kinds)  of  settings,  (t:)  have 
more  performances  in  the  settings,  that  is,  "take  responsibile 
roles  mora  often  *  .  .  and  (d)  report  more  experiences  of 
challenge,  involvement,  and  felt  obligation  to  participate. 
(Wicker,  1972,  p.  500) 


Wicker  particularly  has  refined  the  concept  of  ^'manning"  ^ich 


underlies  the  study  of  participatory  behavior  in  large  and  small 
instidutions.  On  balance,  the  l^cial  susceptibility  of  some  individuals 
to  different  manning  condiytons— Willems'  finding — has  not  received 
nearly  as  much  emphasis  in  the  literature  on  this  subject  i^s  the  main 
effects  of  overmanning.  One  exception  is  an  ingenious  laboratory  study  by 
Wicker,  Kirmeyer,  Hanson,  and  Alexander  (1976),  who  used  groups  of  four 
male  college  students  (n  «  180)  , in  a  miniature  car  racing  task  that  was 
variously  designed  to  need  two,  four,  or  six  people  .(undermanned,  adequately 
manned,  ajid  overmanned  conditions,  respectively).  ^  . 
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Figure  1:    Mean  numbers  of  responses  indicating  sense       obligation  in 
1961s' and  1965.       -  ^  ' 

TrJm  ""Sense  of  Obligation  to  High  School  Activities  a$  Related' to  School 
Size  and  Marginality  of  Student,"  by  e/ P.  Willems;  Clitild  Development,  -  , 
1967^         p.  1254.    Copyright  1967  by  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child 
Development t  Inc-    Reprinted  by  permission,  ^ 
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Figure  2:  -  Mean. numbers  of  responses  indicating  sense  of  obligation  in 
1961  and  19j65,  adjusted  for  numbers  of  performances. 

^From  "Sense  of  Obligation  to  High  School  Activities  as  Reiated  to  School 
Size  and  Marginality  of  Student,"  by  E.  P.  W'illems,  Chjld  Development , 
1967,  is,  p.  1256.    Copyright  1967  by  the  Society  for  Researph  in  Chil* 
Development,  Inc.    Refirint^d  by  permission. 
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As  predicted,  greater  degrees  of  maaniag  prodixced  weaker V 
'    and  twre  variable  feelings  of  involvement  with  the  group  and 
its  task.    These  effects  were  apparently  due  to  differences  i 
in  iiaportance  of  jobs^  members  held  in  the  different  manning  •  * 
conditions.    Subjective  escperience^  previously  reported 
to  vary  with  group  siae  were  found  aflso  to  vary  with  deg^e 
of  manning,  suggesting  that  manning  may  mediate  some  group 
size  «ef facts.    (Wicker  et  al#,  1976,  p.  251) 

Wicker  et  al.  investigated  one  person  characteristic  in  this  study, 
"Tolerance  for  waiting  or  inaction,"  estimated  from  a  questiotwair^ 
admipistered*- before  the  racing  car  tasks.    Those  subjects  who  reported 
a  higher  waiting  tolerance  >  . 

•   ,  4  ■;        '    .  .  .    ■  . 

%       •  ,    tended  to  have  more  experiences  characteristic  of  members 
qf  undermanned  and  staall  g^rqups,  that  is,^  to.  feel  they  » 
wrked  harder,  worked  more  closely  with  others,  wer^ 
involved  and  needed,  , had  a  voice  in 'group  decisions,  and 
affected  group  outcomes.    This  relationship  was  somewhat  \ 
higher  for  persons  and  groups  i^ich  had  been  exposed  to 
overmanning.  %  .  •  Con<feivably,  ther^  is  a  threshold 
which  must  be  exceeded  before  the  tolerance  for  waiting 
variable  begins  to  have^much  of  an  effect  on  subject 
^  experiences*     (Wicker  et  al.,  1976,  p.  267) 

•  ...  ■      *       ,  . 

This  finding,  too,  fits  th©  docility  hypothesis.    Subjects  with  a 
lower  tolerance  for  waiting  experienced  less  press  to  participafie,     .  - 
perhaps  one  can  say  experienced  more  the  feeling  of  not  being  needed, 
though  these  same  subjects  responded  to  conditions  of  imdermanning  more 
like  the  subjects. with  a  higher  Ju>lerance  for  waiting  or  inaction. 
.  - 

The  phenomenon  of  "learned  helplessness"  in  the  face  of  environmental 
difficulties  is  an  area ^ in  which  there  has  been  substantial  research,  some 
of  it  ex;ploring  person-environment  interactloiis..    Seligman,  Maier,  and  peer 
(1968)  fotlnd  that  Mimals  given  extensive  pretreatntent  with  unavoidable, 
inescapable  shock  tended  to  tolerate  extreiw  shock  after  the  contingency 
was  changed  and  shock  was  made  .avoidable  and  escapable.^   In  m^ny  cases, 
prolonged  retrainlngi  was  necessary  before  the  animal  began  to  respond  on 
itS|;own.    Seligman  ^t  al.  used  the  "term  "learned  helplessness"  to  refe^: 
to  "the  learning  or^perception  of  independence  between  tke  emitted  response 
of  the  organism  and  the  presentfi^tion  iad/or  withdrawal  of  ayersive  events"^ 
(p.  258)-    Dweck  and  Reppucci  01973),  building  on  this  and  subaequent 
research  with  both  inffahumans  and  humans,  designed  an  experiment  to  relate 
learned  helplessnesjs  to  children's  disposition  to  pierceive' internal  or 
^tarnal  locus  of  control  over  performance  on  inteliectxxal  tasks,  as 
measured  by  the  Intelleitual  Achievement  Responsibility  (lAR)  Scale 
(Crandall,  Katkovsky,  i-'crandall,  1965).    Forty  f if th-grade  ^rhildren  (20 
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Jjoys  and  20  girls)^were  given  successes  (soluble  block  designs)  by  one 
adult*'(success  experimente'r)  and  failures  (insoluble  block  de&igns)  by 
another  adult  (failure  experimenter) »  vith' trials  from  each  being  randomly 
interspersed^  -The  experimenters  did  not  know  the  children's  Scores  on 
the  previously  administered  lAR.  '  - 

A  number  of  children  failed  to  Qomplete  problems 
administered  by  th^.  failure  experimenter  when- her  prjoblems 
became  soluble,  "even  though  they  had  shortly  before  solved 
almost  identical  problems  from  the  success  experimenter  and 
continued  to  perf6rm  Well  on  the  success  experimenter's, 
problems.    The  subjects  who  showed  the  largest  performance 
-  decr^Doents  wete  those  who  took  less  personal  responsibility 
for.  the  out^pmes^^f  their  actions,  and  who,  %Axdn  they  did  ^ 
accept  respc^nsibility,  attributed  successN^d  failure 
to  presence  or  absisnce  of  ability  rather*  than  to  expenditux;^e 
of  effort  [as  measure^  by  the  lAR] .    those  subjep^s  who 
,  .  persisted  in  the  race  of  prolonged  failure  placed*  more 

emphasis  on  the  role  of •effort  inr  determiningi  the  outcome  of 
'their  behavit)r;  moreover,  malasdisplayed  this  characteristic 
to  a  greater  extent  than  did  females.     (Dweck  &  Reppucci,, 


1973,^  p.  109) 


IHreck  and  Reppucci  rfelited  ..their  ^findings  to  those  of  a  nuab^r  of 
other  studies,  for  example  Bialer's  (1961)  discovfery  that  when  mental- age 
was  held  constant,  internal  subjects  were  more  likely  to  choose  to  repeat 
uncompleted  tasks  than  were  nK>re  external  subjects. 

Cohen,  Rothbart,  and  Phillips  (1976)  conducted  an  experiztenf  in 
which,  42  college » students'  were  pretreated  with  a  computerized  concept 
formation  task  that  was  rigged  so  that  half  of  the  students  received 
contingent  reinforcement  for  their  responses,  and  the  other  half  received 
noncontingent  reinforcement,  i.e.',  computer  feedback  that  waa  independent 
of  the  corrfcctness  xjr  incorrectness  of  their  trials.    The  student^  had 
been  previously  identified  as  -internals  or  externals  from  an  abbreviated 
version  of  Rotter's  (1966)  Internal -External  Lotus  of  Control  (I-E)  Scale; 
internals  and  externals  were*  assigned  in  equal' Aumbers  to  the  contingent 
and  noncontingent  conditions ;  an^  a  yoking  procedure  was  used  to  equate 
the  number,  of  ^rials  and  amount  of  positive  or  negative  reinforcement  the 
internals  and  externals  received  under  the  two  conditions,  r  Both  internal 
and  external  noncontingent  subjects  performed  more  poorly  dn  subsequent^  • 
tasks  requiring  a  problem^^olving  strategy.    However,  only  externals 
showed  helplessness  effect^  on  two  non-problem-solving  task^,  the  externals 
requiring  mor6  time  to  complete  (a)  a  color  patch  naming  task  and  (b)  the 
Stroop  task,  in  vrtiich  n^mps  pf  colors  ar^  printed  in  colors  other  tHan 
the  color  named  and  .the  subject  must  verbalize  not  the  word  bu.t  the  color 
printed.    A  predicted  similar  effect  wak^ot  fpund  for  a  third  non-problem- 
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of  this  control.    Surprisingly,  however,  the  research  does  not  ap^ar  t<S 
have  linked  subjects'  attribution  of  control  to  anything  other  than 
experimental  conditions,  i.e.,  the  research,  has  ho|:  invoked  the  personality 
concept  of  locus  of  cont;r<*l.    Glass  and  Singer  (1972)  did  pioneering 
studies  on  tha  effects *of  differing  foftas  of  noise  on  both  ongoing  and 
subsequent,  task  performances  and  physiological  responses.    '  They  found, 
that  notse  product  inftlal.  arousal  and  interpersonal  Irritability,  but 
^that  subjects  tended  to  return  to  their  prior  state,  i^pe.,  to  adapt,  and 
to  complete  a  task  successf oj^ly  even  though  the  noise  persisted.    Glass  ^ 
axul  Singer  observed  tao re  pronounced  effects  of  task  impairment  and  • 
intolerance  for  frustration  follovinft  the  avers ive^noide  exposure 
accompanying  the  initial  task.  -However,  these  effects  were  ameliorated 
if  subjects  perceived '•that  they  had  control  over  the  noise  during  the 
first  task,  i.e.,  were  told  that  they  could  terminate  the  noise,  evfen  if 
they  did  not  exercj^se  this  option. 

Sherrod,  Hage,  Halpem,  and  Moore  (1977)  conducted  a  laboratory 
experisnant  in  which  subjects  were  given  control  over  the  initiation  of 
noise,  control  of  its!  termination,  or  a  ccMjibination  of  control  over  * 
initiation  and  termination.  ^Oh  an  at  tent  lon^to-nle  tall  measure,  which 
occurr^.  cohcurrenjtly  with  noise  stimulation,  'subjects'  error  rates 
decrea^  linearly  as  degree  of  contrb^,  incrased."  Likewise,  on  a 
po8t-*no^e  measure  of  tadk  persistence,  subjects' performance  rates 
Increased  lin'early  across  the  three  conditions  as  degree  of  control 
increased.    Sherrod  et  al.  dpLscuss  Glass  and  Singer's  suggestion  that 
perceived  codtrol  might  facilitate  task  performance  in  stressful     .  ^ 
environments  by  reducing  physiological  overarousal  or  by  reducing  the 
overload  on  an  individual's  information  processing  capacity,  and  Cohen's 
theory  that  perceived  control  over  envlroijmental  inputs  allows  a  relaxation 
in  an  Individual's  monitoring  of  the  environment  for  unpredictable 
stimuli.    Neither  of  these  interpretations^,  in  the  view  of  Sherrod  et 
al.,  accounts  for  the  improvement  In  performance  resulting  £vom  adding 
initiation  control  to  termination  contrpl,  since  no  iwniporing  is  contingent 
on  initiation.    The  authors  turn  instead  to  more  motivational  theory, 
especially  Seligmah's  theory  of  learned  helplessness  and  deCharms'  (1968) 
theory  of  personal  causation,  to  argue  that  initiation  cpntrol  contributes 
to  an  individual's  ''general  self --perception  as  a  cojs5>etent  manipulator  o£ 


A  study  with  particular  relevance  to  education  is  Cohen,  Glass, 
and  Singer's  (19^73)  "Apartment  Noise,  Auditory  Discrimination,  and 
Readirlg  Ability*  in  QbUdren,"  v^ich  foujad  that  children  living  on  the 
lower  floors  of  32-^tory  buildings  situated  near  a  major  roadway  showed 
greater  impairme/nt  of  auditorjt  discrimination  and  reading  achievement' 
than  children  i/ving  in  higher-floor  apartments.      .  ^ 
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initiatioa  ahd  tarmioatioa*    On  an  attetiition-tOTdetall  measure,  which 
occurred  concurrently  witt^i  noise  stimulation^  subjects'  error  rates  ^ 
decreased  linearly  as  degree  of  cdntrol  increased.   Yikewise^  on> a  post-  ^ 
aoise  measure  of  task  persi^stencfe^,  subjects'  oerformancer  rates  increased 
linearly  across  the  three  conditions  as  degroeX^f  contrdi  infcreased.    '  ^ 
Sherrod  et  al«  discussed  Glass  and  Singer's  suggestion  tttat  perceived 
control  might'  facilitate  task  performance  in  stressful  envirottaents  by 
reducing  physiological  overarousaij.  or  by  reducing  the  overl|||Ld  on  an 
individual's  dnformation  processing  capacity,  and  Cohen's  theory  that 
perceived  control,  over  ^vironmental  inputs  allowsi  a  relaxatiot^  in  an 
individual's  monitoring  of  the  ..environmetit  for  unpredictable 'stimtili. 
Neither  of -^ese  interpretations, '  in  the  view  of  Sherrod  et  al.,  accounts 
for  the  Improvement  in  performance  resulting  from  adding  initiation 
control  to  termination  control,  since  ^o  monitoring  is  contingent  ,  " 

on  initiation.    The  authors  turned  insteaji  to  more  motivktional  theories, 
especially  Seligman's  (1968)  Uieory  of  learned  helplessness  Mid  clBCharms' 
(1968)  theory  of  personal  cassation,  to  argue  that  initiation  control     ' .  . 
contjributes  to  an  individual's  "general  self-^perception  as  a  competent 
manipulator  of  the  envlro|iment^!!^Sherrod  et  al.,  1977,  p.  25).  Clearly 
the  work  done  so  far  on  response  to  stress  calls  for  research  that 
Includes  a  personality  measpre  of  locus  of  control. 

Studies  of  crowding  have  been  linked^ t^  Wt ess, ^ and  afi^ord  further 
leads  on  person-environment  interactions.    TJwcl  de£initioi&  of  the  *  phenomenon 
have  been  assocl£U;ed  with  different  effects.,  either  the  numbexs  of  people' 
in  an  assembly  (social  density),  or  the  amount  of  space  per  individual 
(spatial  density),  can  be  em^)haslzed.    Baum  apd  Korman  (1976)  hypothesized 
from  a  variety  of  previous  studies  that  subjects  in  a  litge  group  (high.  • 
social  density>  would  respond  to  an  unstructured  interaction  format  with 
stronger  perceptlon3  of  crowding,  feelings  of  physical  discomforts  and 
tendencies  to  withdraw,  than  subjects  responding  to  a  structured  format. 
They  hypotheslxed  that  spatial  density  would  not  be  a  critical  variable 
when  §Dcial  density  was, high.    Baum  and  Korman  further  hypothesized  that 
in  a  small  group  (low  social  density),  interactlan  structure  would  not 
affect  subjects'  responses  as  much  as  spatial  density.    They  predicted 
that  male  subjects  wouid  respond  more  strongly  than*would  females  to  high 
spatial  density  in, a  small  group,  pe;rcelvlng  more  crowding,  feeling  tiwre 
discomfort,  and  behaving  more  aggressively.    All  of  thesie  predictions 
were  confirmed  by  Baum  and  Korman's  experiment.  ^ 

One  can  imagine  that  individuals  woiild  be  differently  susceptibly  to 
the  structure  variable  in  large  groups.    What  is  involved  here  is  not 
identical  with  the  achievement  via  "conformance  vs.  ;ach^.evement  via 
independence  variable  that  Domino  "(1968,  1971)  used  in  studies  of       *  f 
interactions  between  students'^ and  Instructors'  styles  (see  below), 
though  it  might  be  related.    That  males  wel^  foun^  in  Baum  and  Kormah's 
study,  as  in  previous  research  (for  examplie,  Freedman,  1975),  to  be  more 


aggressive  In  small  groups  wUh  high  spa tiil  .density,  can  be  interpreted 
as  their  being  taore  susceptiblfe  to, male  role  e^pexrtations  under  these 
conditions •     By  iapl£cationt  females, iby  not  reacting  30  aggressively, 
are  more  prone  to  female  role  behavior  iinder  these  same  conditfiot^.' 
(Freedmaa's  findings  partict^larly  suggest  this.)    Can  one  say  that  males  ' 
and  females  arc  more  liable  to  stereotyped,  and  thus  possibly  maladaptive, 
behavior  In  spatial  ctowding?    The  docility  hypothesis  wouM  be  compqunded 
if,  in  addition.  It  were  found  that  some  individuals  were  more  prone  to 
sex  stereotyped  role  behavior  than  others,  in  respoiise  to  the  stress 
induced  by  spatial  crowding.  v  ^ 

•  \ '  ■    .  ■   •  ' 

It  ^at  this  point  that  the  llt^itations  of  the  term  "docility"  are. 
most  appa%nt.    Sljaplisclcally,  "aggressive"  behavior  is  -not  "docile." 
Withdrawal,  too,  is  an  adaptive  behavior  In  a  s^nse  that  docility  does 
not  imply.    The  concept  of  dotillty  does  not  suggest, the  coping  quality, 
of  behaviors  that  may  yet  be  qverly  determined  .by  the  environment,  in  , 
comparison  with  still  more  flexible  behaviors.    More  generally,  a 
^  hypothesis  couched  in  terms  of  susceptibility  might  allow  us  to  extend  to 
various  areas  the  general-  idea  that  the  perceptions  and  behavior  of  some 
individuals  are  more  dependent  oh  given  environmental  circumstances  than 
those  of  other  individuals.    For  example,  barkening  back  to  the  cl'a^ssroom 
situation  In  which  discipline  Is  a  paramount  concern,  students  tracked  In 
lower  achievement  classes  have  been  observed  to  be'more  prone  to  challenge 
their  t^^achers  with  physlcar  disruption  and  verbal  abuse,  but  students 
tracked  in  higher  achievement  classes  with  the  same  teachers  challei^ggd 
In  more  Intellectual,  but  otherwise  more  covert  social  and  physical, 
ways.    The  teachjars  not  only  responded,  but  antic-ipated  In  kind  (Metz, 
1978)f  .  Leaving  aside  cultural  Interpretations,  lower  achieving  students 
more  generally  might-  be  more  liable  to  be  cast,  and  to  cast  themselves, 
in  classroom  roles  that  put  them  at  risk,  because  they  are  less^able 
to  negotiate  the  situation  In  the  more  acceptable. ways .    My  interpretation 
presumed  that  the  higher  achieving  students  could  also  challenge  iti  more 
overt  physical  and  social  ways,  as  indeed  they  sometimes  do,  and  thbs 
that  tHey  have  a  more  flexible  repertoire,  of  behaviors  for  dealing  with 
the  classroom  situation — not  just  its  intellectual  tasks  per  se,  but  the 
problem,  of  managing  behavior  in  an  environment  that  herds  many  children 
br  youths  together  with  one  or  two  adults  in  a  confined  space -over  many 
hours  (Jackson,  1968).    The  intellectual  agenda  of  the  classroom  can  be 
viewed  <s  being  a  response  to  this  problem  of  control,  as  much  as  it  is  a 
"reason  for"  teachers,  and  students,  attempting  to  mattitaln  control*" 
(Prannls>  Note  1).    Similar  claims  liave  been  made  about  the  program 
agendas  of  total  institutions  (Goffman,  1962).-    This,  then,  broadens  the' 
scope  of  environmental  conditions  to  be  examined  for  student^'  differential 
susceptibility,  from  thosg  construed  onlv  in  direct 'relation  to  tfhe  tasks 
of  learning,  to  those  that  affect  livlnglln  the  environment,  of  learning. 
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*  Let  119  simply  notice  that  the  significance  of  Witkin^s  field 
depgndence-independence  variable  may  tut q  on  questions VLike  those  under' 
discussion  here  (Witkin,  >toore,  Goodenough,  ^  Cox,  r977).  Superficially, 
the  concept  closely  resembles  the  environmental -do^rllity  hypothesis. 
Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977)  dismiss  the  foncepfc  as  pertaining  to  4  "deficit" 
gather  than ^  as  Witkin  represents  it  to  be,  a  "style."    In'  their  viev/  it 
is  a  proxy  for  ifntellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses.    Its  being  a  style 
would,  in  Cronhach  and  Snow's  view,  be  conti-ngent,  cm  field  .depen4ence 
being  associated  with  the  accomplishment  of  some  en4r  a  socl'al  if  not  an  ' 
intellectual  goal.    «hat  is  quite  conceivable,  eBpe'cially,  now,  considering" 
cultural  factors,  is  that  ^eld  det>endence  is  a  way  of  jcoping  with  ,the 
social  conditions  of  the  ex^ei^imental  fest  situation,  or  of  adapting  to  ' 
the  presence  of  authority  more  generally.    At' the  same' time  that  It 
ccomplished  this  end,  it  could  be  detrimentar  to  the  intellectual 
erfonnance  required  iti  the  same  situation,  assuming  that  this  performance'  . 
called  for  intellectual  flexibility.     In  the  complexity  of  'th^  classroom,' 
students'  initial  dependence  on  the 'tocher's  definition  of  the  intellectual 
fifeld,  and  nonintellectual  rebellion .tsm^  they  cannot  master  the  field,  ap^ 
not  incompatible.^  More  generally,  a  given  individual  might  be  differently 
susceptible  to  different  aspects  of  a  given  situation*    The  dobility 
hypothesis  suggests^ ways  of  differentiating  the  problem. 

Mehrabian's  (1926)  interesting  concept  of  stimulus  ^*screeners"  vs. 
"nonscreeners"  is  some^at  related  to  the  field  independence-dependence 
concept.    Screening  is  associated  with  lower,  and  nonscree^ing  yith 
higher, ♦levels  of  arousal  to  external  stimuli.    'Screeners  are  more 
selective  in. the  stimuli  they  attend  to.  Imposing  more  of  a  hierarchy  on 
environmental  input  than  n^screeners.    This  concept,  4oo,  seems  to 
^involve""something  mor^  th^n  the  "different  roads  to  Rofae"  iijterpretation 
of  pref^ential  styles.    A  trade-off  between  sensititrifcy^ and  selectivity 
is  invotved  for  the  individual  who*  Is  either  a  screener  or  a  nonscreener. 

Related  observations  can  be  made  about  teachers,  and  are  very 
important  to  tak^^  note  of  here.    On  tl\i^  basis  of  a  range  of  ^ 
^studies.  Fuller  (1969)  proposed  a  developmental  conceptualization  of 
teacheirs'  concerns,  from  a  preteaching  pha-se  that  is  quite  vague  about  ' 
the  elassroom  to  an  early  teaching  phase  of  concern  with  self — abil^ity  to 
Control  the  class,  content  adequacy,  evaluations,  and  so  forth^-^^to, 
finally,  a  phase  of  late  concerns  focused  on  pupil  gain  and  self -evaluation 
as  opposed  to  personal  -gain  and  evaluation. by  others.    Puller  observed 
that  a^ teacher  could  get  "stuck"  in  the  second  of  her  three  phases.    From  ^ 
a^more  soc4.ological  and  eqplogicl  perspective,  it  might  be  hypothesized 
that  the  basic  conditions  of  schooling  that  cons't'itute  the  problem  of 
control  ensdare  many  teachers  in  Fuller's  inftial  teaching  phase. 
However,  teachers  of  a  higher  "conceptual  level"  (CL)---def ined  by  Harvey, 
H\int,  and  Schroder  (1961)  as  a, person's  ability  and  disposition  to 
conceptualize  social  problems  of  situations  in  more  differentiated  and 
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.flexible  cognitive  and  evaluative  terms  (this  wrltefs  sumaaryj 5-^ave 
been  found  to  have  classrooms  In  which  there  was  nuare  differentiation, 
s,elf, -direct Ion,  and  cooperation  among  the  students.    For  example,  the 
research  by  Harvey,  Prather,  White,  and  Alter  (1966)  suggests  the 
possiblity  of  teachers  being  differently  susceptible  -to  the  press  of  the 
classroom  situation  to  exert  control. 


,  Let  us  notice-  that  the  environmental  conditions  that  have  been  - 
attended  to  so  far  in  this  examination  of  the  docility  or  susceptibility 
hypothesis-^^patial  distance,  population/setting  ratio  or  manning, 
noncontingent  vs.  contingent  relnfar cement,  noise,  soQlal  density  and 
social  structure,  an'd  spatial  density: — are  all  salient  variables  within 
and  between,  classtooms,  ^  The  depeaiient  behaviors  or  perceptions—high  or. 
low  initiation  and  maintenance  of  friendships  (or  affiliation,  including 
with  a  -teacher),  feeling  of  pressure  to  participate, ' learned  helplessness, 
irritability,  physical  discomfort,  withdrawals  aggre8^ion-*-all  appear  to 
be  consequential  for  human  development  and  learnings    It  woul^  appear  to  ' 
be  incumbent  on  research  that  has  concentrated  on  other  instructional 
variables  to  take  these  variables  Unto  account,  perhaps  beginning  with 
the  case  study  approach  to  the  analysis  of  experimental  contests,  that  has 
been  urged  by  Cronbach  and  Sndw  (1977).  ' 

^  r  . 

Let  us  Just  note  at  this  point  that  the  docility  or  susceptibility 
hypothesis  is  related  to  the  "compensatory"  model ^f  ,aptitude-treatmefit 
interactions  explicated  by  Salomon  (1972).    Salomon  Illustrated  Skhe  latter 
model  in  terms  of.  research  on  anxiety  in  learning. *  The  difference 
between  the  susceptibility  and  compensatory  concepts  lies  simply  in  the  ^ 
greater  emphasis  given  in  the\former  to  environmental  determination  of  * 
behavior.    However,- an  integration  of  the  concepts  Laid  the  research  they' 
invoke  seemp  to  be  calle<f'"for.      ^  \  „     '  ' 


The  Congruence  Model 


Like  "susceptibilfty,"  as  I  shall' call  it  from  this  jpolnt  on, 
"congruence"  implies  a  state  and  a  process.    Whereas  susceptibility 
stresses  a  predisposition  to  environmental  overde termination,  congruence 
typically  suggests  a  match  between?  person  and  environment  that  is  optimal 
for  the  fulfilljwnt  of  a  need  or  purpose,  or,  shart  of  this,  ail  equilibrium 
that  has  resulted  from  accomcmodatidns  between  person  and  environment.  0^ 
course,  an  environment  can  be  incongruent  wit)i  a  given  need.    The  presence 
of  a  condition  that  some  individuals  can  less  readily  copd  with  in, 
attempting  to  fulfill  ^  need  is  a  special  k^nd  ol  id^congruence.  One 
co;uld  also  say  that  an  environment  that  is  debiiitatiAg'  for  its  subjects 
serves,  a  purpose  of  -the  . agent  maintaining , the  environment.    "Congruence"  • 
thus  has  Mire  than  one  face.    In  fact,  it  is  tlite  multipiiclty  of  needs  or 
purposes  and  environmental  conditions  that  the  congruenote  model,  in  its 


full  complexity t  attempts  to. deal  with,    it  'is  a  model,  rather  than  a  • 
hypothesis t #becaus6  the  prodessea  of  aquiiibratiou  It  assumes  are  only 
partially  verifiable  in  research*    The  test '  o£' the  w^iel       it  heuristic 
value*  '    '  '  \ 

.The  coQcepT:  df  congniencQ  has  been  invoked  in  ^mviiomaeatal  tesearch 
to  describe' relationships' between  students  (patient^^r  :(|tc'0  and  staff/ 
between  som  students  and  oth^r  students »  ben^n  students  and  the'^gts^s 
o£  a  settings  between  soi&e  goals  and  oth^r  goals  o^^vCHitcooas^  betveien  ^ 
staff  or  program  and  the,  goals  of  the  seticidigt  between  some  and  other 
elements  of  staff  or  program/ and  among  all  these  felement^  within  the 
system  so  defined ^'^as  well  as  between  the 'system  and  its  external 
environment*    ^Figure  3  attempjis  to  schematize  Ches^  elements. 


\Studeim 


Milieu  / 


Exit riT^J  Environmint  y 


Figure  3.    Scheme  of  the  educiedonal  environment 
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Our  Intent' in  What  follows  is  to  indicate  the  I^^o^ /6f  research  that, 
have  bearing  on  the  different  sides  of  Figure  3, mot  m  attempt  to 
rept#8e|it  this  research  completely*.    Some  of  the  research  referred  to 
her a  is  examdn^ 'more  fully  in  other  chapters  pf  this  report.    wHat  is  ^ 
*mo^t  Important  at  this  Juncture  in  our  paper  is  the  structure  of  the 
relationships  depicted . in  Figur6  3»    After  a  certain  jpoint,  the  figure 
will  be. seen  to  be  inadequate«^o  accommodate  all  the  relationships 
that  must  be  recdgnized,  and-^  new  figure  will  be  Intrpduced*. 

Each'side  of  Figure  3  can  be  construed  as  a  subset-^of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  educational  situation.    They  include  transactions  between 
students  and  staff  and  program  elemenj;s  (Side  A>,  students'  goal  seeking 
and  accomplishing  or  goal  avoiding  and  failing  beHaviq;rs  (Si4e  B),  and 
staff  and  program  goal  defining  pjcrocesses  (Side  C).    As  is  implied  here 
for  Side  A,  the  processes  representee^  on  Sides  B  and  C  are  also  reciprocal, 
or  transactional.^  r*Transactional"  hete  means  that  \^ich  was  earlier 
denoted  as  behavioral  interaction,  what  persons  and  enviroi||||p9tal  elements 
do  ^to  or  with'  each  other.    Statistical  interactions  reflect  these 
*  transactions  at  a  certain,  rdlatfvely  high  level  of  generality^.    '     .  ^ 

Processes  can  themselves  l>e  goals;  for  example,  the  process  of 
students  and  staff  adafxtllng  to  one  another^s  communicative  style  can  be  a 
goal  in  the  educational  environment.    From  another  perspective,  processes 
at  tlme^^  may  the  the  pjitcomes  of  processes  aJt  time  ±m    What  Figxite  3 
designates  as  "Goals /Outcomes? "are  the  paradiunt  anticipated  results  of  ^ 
activity  in 'the  setting.  ' 

sides  of  Figure  3  will  be  discussed  one^at  a  time. 

A.    Congruence  between  student  characteristics  and  characte^riatlcs 
of  staff  or  program  milieu.    Among  ^t he  clearest  examples  of  res^earch 
illustrating  student  and  staff  or .milieu  congruence  are  the  studies 
by  Domino  iX9$8,  1971)  and  by  Majasan '(1972) ,  which  Cronbach  (1975)  cited ^ 
as  dxemplars  of  aptitude-treatment  interactions.    First  in  a  naturalistic 
istudy,  and  then  in  a  sOfalpulative  experiment,  D6mino  foVind  that  college 
stadents  who  Indflcated  a  preference  for  achievetMut  f^ia  Indepe'ndence  (as 
measured  by  Cough's  California  Psychological  Inventory)  obtained  higher 
grades  or  test  scores  in  classes  taught  by  instructors  who  pressed  for  ^ 
independent  work  than  they  did  in  classes  where  the  instructors  pressed 
for  conformity.    Students  indicating  a  preference  for  achievement  via 
conformity  were  more  suc^cessful  under  the  revere  concKtitfns.  Majasan 
found  that  initial  agreement  between  students'  and  i^&wpuc  tors'  belief  a,"" 
vis-4-vis  behaviorism  vs.  humanism,  in  a  college  psJjfShology  course,  was 
associated  with  higher  scores  on-objective  tests  at  the  end  of  the  course 
than  was  disagreeme&t  between  students  and  i^etructors.    '         *  / 


* 

A  rebetit  study  by  Rich  and  Bush  (1978)  used  £our  me&siires  tQ^estiisate 
Intem^dlate  grade  pupils'  s6clal«-'liwtl6tatal  development  CSED):  teacher 
rankitigs  o£  IndependeQce^-depeadeace,  lea4ar*^£o Hover  p  actlve-^vlthdrawn, 
aad  creattve-routiae  functioning;  frequency  of  selection  in  a  peer 
sociograo;.  items  adapted  £rom  Rotter's  I«^E  Scale;  and  a  rating  of  student 
depeddence  vs.  independence  ^derived  from  the  students'  indication  a£  , 
preferred  classrocna  seating  location  in  relation  to  the  teacher*  The 
*study  used  Flanders'  (1965,  1970)  indirect/direct  (I/D)  verbalizat^ion 
ratio  to,  identify  teachers  with  indirect  and  direct  teaching  styles* 
Congruent  cos^inations  of  indirect;  teachers  and  high  SEP  stUdent^^  and 
direct  teachers  and  low  SED  students,  produced  ^significantly  hlghier 
resulta-  than  incongruent  combinations,  for  ^1  three  outcomes  measured  ^ 
^ter  twenty  .small  group  sessions  in  reading:    achievement i  t?ime  at 
attention  to  task,  ind  ^iffective  perception.    RicHtj^and  Bush  concluded 
that  this  study  supports  Htmt's  (1975)  person^nvlxonxaent  congruence,  or 
matching* model  of  inst-ructlon.    Rich  and  Bush's  report  that  no  significant 
dlf feren9es  between  the  congruent  and  incongruent  groups  ^btained  for 
sex,  race,  chronological  age,  redding  level,  or  icgtelligence  test  scores, 
adds  force  to  their  conclusion,  as  Hunt's  studies  ^ve  been  criticized 
for  not  adequately  distinguishing  between  conceptual  level  (CL)  and 
reading  ablll^cy  (Cronbach  6u  Show,  1977). •  , 

^      It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  matches  described  in  these  \^ 
experimeots^'ilere^JCmply  fixed  at  the  outset  of  the  courses.    In  ea%h  /  ^ 
case,  there  must  liave  been  opportunity  for  negotiation  or  adjustment 
between  students  and  teachers,  perhaps  made  the  more  possible  because  the 
respective  parties  had,  in  all  but  the -first  Domino  experimant,  been 
deliberately  brought  within  what  we  mightJ  call  negotiable  jange.    In  the  ^ 
case  of  the  mismatches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  differences  at  \ 
the  outset  might  have  become  further  polarfled  in  the  dynamics  of  class', 
interaction.    Hann's  (1970)  observation  that  a  class  over  a  long  f>eriod\ 
ad^lpts  to  a  teacher's  ktyle  is  relevant  he^e,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
qualified  by  our  remarks*  *  / 

♦     '  '    '        .■  '  -  , 

The  closest  Moos  cas^  to  describing^  a  specific  person-milieu 
Interaction  in  the  WAS  series  of  treatment  program  studies  is  an^ 
ioterpretation  of  two  students  which  showed  different  degrees  of  anxiety 
produced  by  conditions  .that  otherwise  had  similar  effects. 

These  differences  probably  occurred  because  the  patieof^s 
in  the  first  study  were  psychiatrically  sicker  and  more 
disturbed  than  the  patients  in  the  second.    Whereas  the 
sicker  patients  were  made  more  anxious  by  an  active 
treatsient  oriented  progrsm,  the  healthier  patients 
welcoB^d  it.    (Moos,  l574a,  p.  16\) 

I 
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Moos  reported  a  siailar  Interaction  in  the  research  of  Slanders- 
(1^67,  cite4  in  Moos,  1974a),  who  varied  the  level  of  4eraan<i* for  social 
interaction  in  treatment  programs  for  chronic  schizophrenic  patients. 

^One  program  exerted  no  pressure  fo'r  interaction,  a'secon^  involved  ' 

patients  in  housekeeping  teams  and  required  ten  hours  of* group  activities 

.  each  week,  ai\d  a  third  required  the  most  ^interact ion,  in  group  therapy, 
patient  government,  and  so  on. 


.The  older  male  patietiks,  and  those  with  a  Iqnger 
duration  of  illness,  loinifested  the  most  favorable  ^ 
*        social  response  and  the  most  positive  psychiatric 

adjustment  in  the  maximally  structured  condition.  .  •  ♦ 
On  the  other  hand,  younger  male  patients,  and 
those  with  a  shorter  duration  of  illness,  generally 
responded  less  favorably  to  [strong]  aocioenvironmental 
treatment.'  Appi^rently  ^pme*  of  these  patients  were  ^  ^ 

disturbed  by  the  interpersonal  intimacy  with  members 
of  both  ^exes .  which  was  deinaaded  by  the  treatment 
prograa.     (Moos,  1974a,  pp.  11-12)  .  ,^ 

For  all  of  the  examples  of  interactions  Introduced  so  far  to  illustrate 
congruence  and  incongruenc^,  a  distinction  can  be  ma^  between  the  nature 
of  the  conditions  that  proved  to  be  debilitattc|[  for  some  subjects,  .and  ^ 
the  conditions  that  ,the  susceptifiility  hypothesis  identifies  as  debilitating. 
In  the  latter  cases,  there. i^  no  presumption  that  the  conditions  in  ^ 
ques(ion-*«^patial  distance,  overmanning,  noncontingent  riainforcement,  * 
noise,  etc.— would  be  especially '^avordible  to  any  substantial  category 
o£  persons,  though  one  might  i^gine  situational  exceptions  to  this. 
Rather,  some  persons  are  more  susceptible  to  their  generally  debilitating 
effects  than  are  other  persons.    Again,  these  cases  ca^^e  subsum^ed  under 

general  congruence  model.    However^  the  examt)les  introduced  in  the 
present  discussion  of  congruence  do  happen  to  be  one&  in  which  different 
staff  or  milieu  conditions  are  each  appropriate  for  different  subjects.  A 
qualification  to  this  is  than  in  the  Moos  examples,  the  treatment  outcome 
might  have  been  somewhat  different  for  the  different  patientg^  a  matter 
that  Moos  does,  not  discuss  In  relation  to  th^se  subjects. 

A  different  pattern  is  revealed  by  another  of  Moos'  studies  (Nielson 
&  Moos,  "Exploration  and  Adjt^sttae^  in.High  School  Classrooms.") 

The-  sooial  psychoftgical  adjustment  of  1750  high  school 
students  with  different  exploration  pr^eferences  was  examined 
in  classrooms  with  different  social  exploration  climates • 
Estplqration  preference « was  assessed  by  the  Edwards-Kelly 
Exploration  Questionnaire;  exploration  climate  by  the  Moos 
and  Trickett  Classroom  Environment  Scales  (CES).  Overall, 
students  reported  higher  levels  "of  in-class  satisfaction  and 
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*        socio-e?u>tloiial  adjustmeat  la  high  ^cial«  exploration 

cliiQ&tas.    AsK)ng 'it/udencs  Iq  the  high  eKpXordtlon  clitnates, 
those  high  in  exploration^  preference  were  more  satisfied  ^nd 
better  adjusted  tha^  those  low  in  exploration  preference. 
*  As»ng  students  in  the  low  exploration  cliioateB  there  was  no 
statistical  difference  between  those  high  and  low  in 
exploration  preference.  ,  (Nielson  &  Moos,  Note  2,  from  the 
Abstraot) 

In  this  case  there  is|  no  reason  to  stispect  that  the  classrocms  low 
in  exploration  climate  wou|ld  be  particularly  congruent  vith^thff  needs  of 
^    students  low  in  exploration  preference.    For  ^xamp^^t  the  Ipv  classrooms 
might  have  been  characterised  by  arbitrary 'teacher  authority,  ^ich 
favored  the  needs  of  no  students  in  the  population.    In  their  discussion, 
Nielson  and  Moos  call  attention  to  the  f act  V^at  the  investigation  was 
conducted  in  naturally  occurring  classrooms, v not  in  classrooms  experimentally 
,    designed.    A  contrived  experlo^nt  might  have  paid  equal  attention  to  the 
design  of  conditions,  especially  appropriate  ta  the  low  exploration 
preference  students.  '  • 

This-^last  study  (and  possibly  the  Moos  ^d  Sande4rs  studies  above) 
shows  an  ordinal,  rat;her  than  a  disordl^al,  interaction*^  It  is  very 
plausible  that  these  would  be  discovered  i»re  frequently  than  dlsordiaal 
Interactions  in  *foand  environments.  ^  Only  a  nilnority  of  classrooms,  at 
least,  have  been  desljs^ed  for  students  who  ate  exceptional  In  some  way 
(in  the  broadest  sense  of  "exceptional"  rather  th^n  superior),  and  the 
hijgher  valuing  of  one  or  the  9t^r  pole  of  a  contrast  between  students, 
in  this  instance  the  higher  valuing  of  "exploratory  preference"  in  the 
culture  of  educational  designers,  decreases  the  chancj^s  of  finding  ^ 
classrooms  explicitly  designed  for  students -at  the  Opposite  pole.  ,This 
can  be  related  to  the  findings  of  Brophy,  cited  by  Cronbach  and  Snow 
(1977),  that  "modern"  educational  techniques^— opportunity  for  self --direction 
and  a  support ive--spontaneou8  teaching  style^r^pear  to  produce  superior 
,  results  for  children,  from  w^il-to-^o  htome«^'and  inferior  results  with  poor 
children.    Sofaewhat  similarly  related^l^^t  c^^t'ln  sbre  cultural  terms, 
are  the  findings  of  a  number  of  soclolliiguistic  studies,  especially  Boggs 
(1972),  Philips  (1972J,  and  Leln  (1975),  which  have  called  attention  to  . 
the  contrasts  between  the  individually  oriented  interactive  style  of 
the  standard  classrqom  and  the  collectively  oriented  interactions  of 
minority  children  in  their  own  subcxiltur'al  settii^s.    The  children  in  the^ 
above  mentioned  studies^  native  Hawaiian #  American  Indian,  and  migrant 
iU&erican  black,  were  found  to  be  loath  tc^  compete  against  one  another  in. 
the  presence  of  an  adult  authority,  specifically  in  the  language  game  of 
the  standard  classroom,  though  ^th^y^conq^i^tftd  with  ome  a&other  in  pe^r 
groups  not  under  an  adult's  authority,    these  studies  suggest  the  value 
of  developing  new  classroom  styles  that 'ate  less  IndlvTdually  competitive, 
and  ntore  collective,  than  the  st^^les  jadst  commonly  found  ia  Aaetlcan 
classr  ooms# 


^         Negotiatiofi  or*  adju^tn^nf;,  and  design,  have  been  sugge^jfeed  so  far 
as  factors 'Contributing  to  cot?gruence  between  students  or  ]|Jatients  and 
staff  ^r  mil  leu  •    Another  factor  Is  selection,  which  one  woi^Id  expect  to 
operate  uwrje  strpngly  In  adult  environments,  tQ  the  .extent,  that  adults 
have  more  control ^over  which  courses,  schools,  or> othef  educational  or 
therapeutic  envlroninehts  they  enter,  or>  froiA  the  staff  side,  which 
clients  are  accepted.    Astln^l964)  found  that  characteristics  of  college 
freshaien  wei:e  highly  related  90  college  characteristic's;  for  example, 
students  vho  were  oore  able,  more  highly  ^Jtlvated,  and  more  scientifically 
Inclined  tended  to  enroll  in  colleges  with  Intellectual  enyironments  but 
not  in  colleges  with  social  environments.    As&in  speculated  that  this  was 
the  effect  of  a  combination  of  self-selection  and  college-*selection 
factors*    Astln  and  Panos'  (1969)  finding  that  442  of  the  college  students. 
they  studied  either  transferred  to  another  institution  or  temporar44y  or 
permanently  dropped  out  of  education  implies  a  further  select lon^process* 

Moos  invoked  all  the  factors  enumerated  above  %q  account  for  patient- 
staff  congruence  in  treatiron^t  environments,  specifically  in  patient  and 
staff  perceptions  of  the  environments*    (See  also  Moos,  1976b.)  The 
various  instruments  Moos  and  his  co-wrkers  have  developed  for  describing 
participants'  perceptions  of  the  /'real"  environis^nt  of  one  or  ^another 
institution  each  have  a  counterpa^  Instrument  that  rewords  the  instructions 
to  ask  about  an  "ideal"  envi^ismment*  JpxixQ  from  one  study  that  administered* 
both  the  real  and  the  ideal  fbrmsoi  tbe  WAS  and  a  related  instructent, 
COPES  (the  Commimlty  Oriented  Pro-ams  Environment  Scale),  in  23  state 
hospital  programs,  16  Ass^rican  community-based  programs,  and  18  British 
community  programs,  ^o^  concluded  tfhe  following: 

.       \ Averaged  patient-staff  congj^ence  with  regard  to  perception 

the  treal]  environment  is  substantial  for  both  samples  of 
coimaunlty-based  program? >  and  it' is  moderate  in  the  state 
hospital  sample*    Although  patient-staff  agreen^nt  varies 
wideiy  from  program  to  program,  tjiere.is,  on  the  average, 
much  greater  ^reement  than,  we  wodld  e^ect  to  obtain  by^ 
chance.  The  extent  of  agre^aent  mlg^t  be  utilised  as  a 
4aeasure  of  the  developiMnt  of  aerogram  culture.    Perhaps  a 
more  surprising  finding  is  the  relatively  high  degree  of 
patient-staff  value  [ideal]  congruence  exhibited  in  all  • 
three  samples.    The  average  value  congruenc^e  is  extremely 
hi^  in  both  samples  of  community -based  programs  and  (|ulte. 
substantial  ih  the  state  hospital  programs.  Programs 
differ  considerably  in  their  extent  of  value  congruence, 
but  again^^^t^  average  congruence  Is  much  greater  than  we  , 
vouid  expect  to  obtain  by  chance.  ^(Moosi  1974a,  p.  305] 
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The  fact  that/substantlal  auisbers  of  patients  drop  out  of  programs 
very  early  In  their  treatitient»  Che  influencing  of  «49ehavior  by  co^pati^nt 
and  staff  y  and  patients^  accoiimcidatloa  to  the  value  possibj.lities  or  a 
given  environment    are  aJ,l  suggested  by'' Moos  as  possibly  contributing 
to  these  congruences*  ' 

•  *  .  ^.      ■       »    .  ■  *: 

In  various  passages »  Moos  implied  that  he  was  using  the  ideal 
perceptions  as  an  approximation  to  statemeQtl^  of  needs*    In  this  ^y 
his  model  moved  toward  Murray^*    Moos  had  nott  however ^  m^e  a 
substantial  effort  to  look  for  pers^«-environment  interactions  in  his 
various  studies.    TWo  e^ception^.  to^ this  are  the  NielSon  and  Moos 
study  discussdd  above »  and 'a  study  by  Fii^ey  and  Moos  (Note  3)  that 
Moos  transmitted  to  the  present'  author  in  response  to  an  inqtjdry  about 
his  views  on  the  problem*    In  this  latter  study,  <  % 

^     ■  '       '    '  ,       .-  • 

alcoholic  patients  from  five,  heterogeneous-,  residential 

treatii^nt  programs  were  empirically  grouped  into 

four  high  and  four  low  social  competence  clusters. 

^  Within  each  social  competence  category,  clusters  were 

differentiated  by  social-pdychological  res(^ces  ^ 

(high,  medini?/  lew)  and  family  press  to  drink.    The  \ 

typology  was  related  to  backgroiind,  ;Lntake,  and 

outcome  variables.    A  significant  association  between 

>^  types  and  treats^nt  programs  was  obtai^'ed,  but  an  . 

intensive  search  for  patient**program  interaction 

effects  yielded  no  significant  resists.    There  * 

was  also  no  evidence  that  patient  types  sought,  or 

'   were  assigned,  dif ferential  therapeutic  regis^ns  in 

^  the  five  programs.    (Finney  &  Moos,  Note  3,  fsom  the 

Abstract)  ' 

The  typology  of  alcohqlic  patients  does  seem  to  be  an' advance  over 
the  less  diff6rentiate4  typologies  of  earlier  research  that  Finney  and 
Moos  review.    However,  ther 6  are  a  number  of  grounds,  for^ thinkiAg  that 
further  research  might  be  more  success'ful  in  identifying  type-*  or 
person-treatment  interactions.    Finney  and  Moqs  pointed  to  one  of  these, 
the  possibility  that  supplying  programs  wi£h  the  information  about  the 
patients  that  is  organized  in  the  typology  might  lead  to  more  specific 
treatments  f^r  patients.    In  the  following  passage,  Finney  and  Mobs 
suggest  further  lines  of  inquiry: 

One  reason  .for  the  lack  of  significant  interaction  / 
effect^s  may  be  that  patients  who  are^not  ,well*-suited 
4^    for  a  particular  program  are  screened  out  at  intake, 
or  quickly  drop  out^f  the  progr^.    Another  factor 
may  be  the  heterogeneity  of  treatment  within  prcjarams. 
Each  program  offered  a  nxunber  of  therapeutic  actr^ities 
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(e.g.,, group  counseling,  AA  meetingSj  anti-depreseants)- 
and»  to  sose  extent,  patients 'could  "tailar"  specific 
regimens  to  match  their  own  needs  or  preferences. 
(Finney  &  {toos.  Note  3,  p.  20) 

Finney  and  Moos  investigated  t^latter  possibility  computing  ^■ 
non-orthogonal,  two-way  analyses  of  variance  between,  on  the  one  hand,  11 
4:rftatiM!nt  experience  variables  and  ten  dimensions  from  COPES,  and,  on  the 
other,  thd  patient  types,    toly  one  interaction  effect  reached  statistical 
significance.    Here,  however*  still  other  questions  can  be  raised.  Finney 
and  ;Moo8  also  found  that  the  seven  diownsions  qn  which  i^ie  typology  was 
based  yielded  somewhat  better  predictions  of  patient  outcome  ..than  the  eight 
resultant  types,  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  treata»nts  and  analyses 
articulated  with,  these  dimensions  singly  v  in  lisalted  combinations 
would, /at  least  initially,  be  nwre  productive  than  -  treatiaanta  that 
attempted  to  orient       the  article  gestalt  of  patient  types.    For  example, 
might  not  there  be  a  relationship  between  patients'  histoxj  of  social 
functioning  (one  of  the  initial  patient  diironelons)  and  program  press 'for 
involvement  and  spontaneity?  • 

y  ■     •  '  .  .    ■ .  .  ■ 

The  problems  of  trying  to  'deal  empirically  with  large  sets  of 
individual  needs  and  environmental  press  are  particularly  wivident  from 
the  research  of  Stern,  v^o,  of  all  the  students  of  human  environments, 
pursued  the  concept  of  congruence  ±o  the  greatest  lengths.    Stern,  Steixl, 

.   and  Bloom.  (1956)  first  operationallzed  >&srtay's  needs-press  model  in  an 
InBtltutlonal  context  through  a  clinical  conference  technique  to  analyze 
small  numbers  of  subjects.    Students'  belief a  and  other  personality 
attributes  were  compared  with  faculty's  <characteri2at ions  of  the  ideal 

\  student,  i.e.,  the  student  role.-    Predictions  of  students'  success  based 
^n  congruence  between  their  personality  and  the  role  depicted  by  faculty 
V^de^to  agree  with  faculty-  judgments  of  students.    Later  studies  moved 
to  adminlstiirlng  j»ersonality  assessment  "instruments  to  larger  numbers  of 
Subjects.    In  this  context  Stem,  Stein  and  Bloom  created  the  Activities 
Index,  which  'W.th  its  many  derivative^,  including  the  Collge  Characteristics 
Index,  has  imcome  one  of  the 'major  instruments  of  research  on  educational 
ami  other  institutional  envlronxi^nts.    The  AI  today  is  a  self -administered 
^^^rume'nt  cTf  300  items  distributed  among  30  scales  of  ten  items  each. 
The  scales,  all  based  initially  on  Murray's  personality  scheme.  Include  ^ 
abasement,  achievement,  adaptability,  affiliation,  etc.    The  instrua»nt 
requires  "llker^islike"  responses  to  items  such  as  "Suffering  for  a  good 
cause  for  someone  X  like,"  "Setting  goals  for  myself,"  anS  "Meeting  a  lot 
of  people."    s'tem.  Stein,  and  Bloom  used  the  original  AI  to  identify  a 
population  of  "stereopathic"  students  who  appeared  to  b^  less  well 
adapted  to  the  ^demands  and  opportunities  of-  the  college  of  the  University 
of  ChJLcago,  and  who  indeed  tended  to  leave  the  . college  i^t  the  end  of 
their  freshman  year.    In  this  study,  however,  there  was  no  direct  tafeasure  • 
tt  the  environment  of  the 'college. 

»  ■ 
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Pace  and  Stern  (1958)  took  the  Activities  Index  as  a  nwdel  for  their 

generation  of  the  College  CharacterlstlcSr  Index*    Items  describing  

features  of  a  collegH  environment  were  ci^eated  for  each  of  the  30  theiaes 
represented^  in  the  needs  scales  of  the  AI.    Thus  ''In  many  classes  students 
have  an  assigned  peatt**  and  "Stoide'nts  must  have  a  wt'ltten  excuse  for 
absence  from  class,"  are  items  frtm  the  "order", scale  of  the  CCI.  This 
-construction  of  the  CCI  Implied  a  definition  of  press  that  Stem  later 
made  explicit t  the  "taxonomlc  clasBlfication  of  characteristic  behaviors 
manifested  by  aggregates  of  individuals  in  their  interpersonal  transactions 
(Stem,  X970,  p»  8)«    this  repr^ented  a  narrowing  o£  the  range  of  press 
from  Murray's.. lists,  which  included  potential  influences  of  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  social  environment.  ' 

Pace  and  Staqj^'s' initiai  findings  were  like,  straws  in  the  wind.  In 
a  statement  that  both  hearkened  back  to  Stern,'  Stein,  and  Bloom's  original 
position,  and  prophesized  the  future  directon  of  Stern's  research,  they 
wrote:  . 

It  i^s  possible  that  the  total  pattern  of  congmence 
^  between  personal  needs  and  environn^htal  press  will 
be  more  pr^ictivid  of  achleveo^nt,  growth,  and  change         "  . 
than  any  single  aspect  of  either  the  person  or  the  , 
environii^nt.     (Pace  &  Stem,  1958,  p.  276) 

While  Pace  and  others^  notably  Astin,  and  more  recently,  >foos, 
shifted  to  research  that' emphasized  the  environmental  side  more  than  the 
needs ^ side' of  the  model.  Stern* persisted  in  trying  to  develop  the  two 
together.    Stern's  (1970)  lnte£fu:etatlon  of  his  ownr  and  his  students' 
research  provides  the  basis  for  our  summarization  itere.    A  study  hi 
Berquist  (cited  in  Stem,  1970)  exaployed  both  the  AX  and  the  CCI  and 
f Qund  that  need-'press'  congmence  calculated  for  each  student  was  positively 
associated  with  'satisfaction  in  cfollege.    Froe  (ciXed  in  Stem,  1970) 
found  that  need*"press  congmence  was  negatively  associated  with  working 
up  to  ability,  a  result  that  seated  to  reflect  the  $act  that  there  was  no 
dominant  press  for  academic  pursuits  in  the  culture  of  the  particular 
college  sampled  for  his  study*    Stem  took  notice  of  "Several  other 
studies  of  nead-^ress  congrt^ence,  and  commented  on  the  whole  set  th^t 

none  of  these  studies  was  able  to  resolve  satisfactorily 
the  technical  problems  Involved  in  relating  needs  td 
press' systematically.    Despite  their  comt^n  conceptual 
base,  the  t^p  sets  of  measures  [AX  and  CCI]  cannot  be 
^        reconciled  %7ith  one  another  in  a  ^  simple  scale*«for-scale 
correspondence  of  variables  of  the  same  name. 
(Stem,  1^70,  p.  192) 

5 
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Stern  presjented  a  case  study  of  a  single  student  whose  AI -pVof  Ilia 
and  CCI '  expectations  profile  showed  marked  differences  from  her  classmates'' 
median  needs  and  expectations  Qf  the  college  environment  (at  the  onset  of 
the  fre|||iman  year)^    Stem  analyzed  the  case  In  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
'  what  act lolis  might  have  been  taken  early  In  the  freshman  year  to  provide 
a  compatible  roommate,  place  the^student  In  a  departiaient  congenial  to  her 
Interests,  etc.    Ik^w^ver,  it  was  an  ex  post  facto* (ex  post  disaster!) 
analysis,  and  Stern  observed  that  timely  and  effective  Intervention  would 
be  conditional,  first  of  all.  On  an  efficient  technique  for  screening  all 
\  students'  protocols  on  thelr^  entrance  to  college. 

,'      ■  ,  '  *  ♦ 

Stem  traced  several  steps  toiwrd  a  solution  of  this  problem.  He 
presented  daJta  to  show  that  Students  With  certain  needs  tend  to  congregate 
In  colleges  with- certain  kinds  of  press«-*a  congruence  that  j^tains  even 
though  th^  first  order  AI  and  CCI  factors  are  independent  of  each  other. 

♦^Therefore,  It  is  necessary  to  define  the  dimensions  of  the  college 
environment  in  terms  of  a 'composite  (interaction)  of  its  consensual 
environmental  (beta)  press  and  the  aggregate  needs  of  4.ts  students.  A 
method  of  sampling  and  factor  analysis  to  accomplish  tl\is  was  applied  by 
Stern  to  AI  and  CCI  data  from  55  postsecondary  schools  and  yl«elded  five 
facfots— labeled  "expressive,"  "intiellectual,"  "protective, "  'Vocational,^* 
and  "collegiate"--each  of  which  Stei?n  characterized  as  a^  basic  dimension 
of  college  (or  other  p^ostsecondary  achool)  culture.  'Profiles  <if  different 
categories  of  schopls«^lndeplexideht  and.  denominational  liberal  arts  programs 
busineibs  administration  and  engineering  schools,  etc. —convincingly 
Suggested  the  power  of  these  factors  to  describe  school  cultures.  Stem 
then  analyzed  in  these  terms  the  data  of  the  case  ^tudy  alluded  to  above, 
«to  show  that  the  subject  did  not,  when  comjpared  with  other'  women  in  her 

^college,  differ  qiuch  in  the  needs  component  of  her 'composite  profile, 
but  differed  greatly  in  the  press  cots^onent,  her  expectations  of  the 
college, ^nvironIMnt.    Stern  remarked  that  the  Information,  yielded  at. 
earlier  steps  In  the  progression  of  analyse^,  which  reVealed  the  needs 
and  press' dimensions  mpre  distinctly,  could  not  simply  be  replaced  by  the 
advanced,  loote  reductive  analyses.    In  the  end,  he  seems  to  have  created 
a  system  of  concepts  and  ^echnlquas  witli  great  pot;ential  for  identifying 
tiismatch^d" students,  {probably  through  a  method  that^ would  combine  computer 
scanning  of  composite  prof lias  with  the  clinical  conference  technique 
that  ^ern.  Stein,  and  Bloom  first  resorted  to,  and  that  Murray  h^d  used 
before  them.    This  qualification,  however,  points  to  a  limitation  of  all 
the  woyk  in  this  tradition,  including  much  of  the  research  of  Moos  and 
his  associates.    When  data  characterizing  environments  are  gathered  from 
the  same  respondents  whose  responses  to  the  environment  are  in  finest ion, 
the  possibilities  for,  disclosure  of  peraon-envlronment  interactions  are 
likely  to  be  weakened.  .  .  ^  -  ' 

This  ^^scusslon  of  the  congruence  between  student  characteristics 
and  the  characteristics  of  staff  .or  milieu  has  been  consldera^bly  wore 
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fexte\jsive  than  our  r^sarks  will  be  on  th4  other  sides  of  the  Vchematlzation 
In  Figure  3*    It  has  served  to  emphasise  certain  of  the  pTocesses  involved 
in  the  construction ^ of  congruence*  some  of  which  the  reader  can  now  link 
to  the  earlier  discussion  of  how  the  environment  presses*    Our  argtnoeat 
has  particularly  brought  us  irore  tha^  once  to  the  realization  that  the* 
individual  person,  not  completely  described  or^ccounted  for  by  any 
combination  of  general  variables,  must  somehow  be  inclaraprated  in  the 
congruence  model •    We  shall  turn  to  this  after  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  othi^r  sides  of  bur  first  schematization* 

B#    Congruence  between  student  characteristics  and  the  ^oals  or 
outcomes  of  the  educational  environment.    The  characteristics  of  students 
that  ate  most  directly  pertinent  here  are  abilities  and  interests  for 
or  in  the^ subject  matter  and  performances  that  are/the  manifest  object  of 
an  instructional  setting*    If  this  wording  seems  overly  precise,  its 
intent  is  to  focus  on  a  narrowr  n»Ming  of  aptitude  than  the  one  ^ref letted 
in  Cronbach  and  Snow's  definition  ofSaptitude  as  **any  character;Lstic  of 
the  peridri  that  affects  his  response  to  the  treatmient"  (Cronbach  &  Snow, 
1977,  p.  116).    It  might  be!  tha,t  a  latent  objective  of  employing  independent 
learning  strategies  for  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  to  develop  thei  \ 
learner's  capacity  for  independent  learning  per  ge*    However,  arithmetic 
is  likely  to  be  the  iMra  manifest  object  of- Instruction  in  this  case*  To 
the  extent  that  independence' was  itself  the  objective,  as  for  example  in 
^Hunt's!  (1975)  strategy  of  estiafallahing  instructional  conditloife  at  one 
stage  higher  than  a  subject's  C^-  in  order  to  induce  j;he  development  of  CL 
itself,  this  development  would ^ be^ represented  among  the  goals  at  the  apex 
of  Figure  3*    Different  layers  of  goalsit  some  BK>re' manifest  and  some  more 
latent,  are  very  coQ!SK>n  in  instructional  situation^*    It  is  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis  that  they  must  be  distinguished  here. 

Cronbach  and  Snow  used  this  narrower  definition  of  aptitude  in 
the  many  cases  where  they  reported  that  initial  aptitude  for  a  given  task 
ni^asured  as  the  outcou^  of  different  treattaents  correlates  with  success 
pn  the  outcome  measxire.    Thus  in  almost'  all  cases  reviewed  by  them  in 
which  programmed  instruction  was  contrasted  with  convex^tional  instruction, 
InUi^l  "aptitude"  (here  translate  "ability"  ^nd  "interest")  for- the 
material  to  be  taught~entry  level  performance  in  reading,  arithmetic,  or 
whatever~appeared  as  a  main  effect.    The  most  frequently  declared  purpose 
of  searching  for  interactions  along  side  A  of  our  FJ.gure  3  is  to  reduce  ^ 
"the  variance  in  learning  attributable  to  side  B.'   The  same  observation 
applies  to  attempts  to  establish  congruence  along  side  C,. though  here  one 
is  concerned  with  interactipns  between  the  conditions  of  instruction  and 
different  educational  goals  or  outcomes.    Mastery  Laming  (Bloom,  1976) 
has  as  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  variance  attributable  to  initial 
ability  and  interest  (or  motivation  toward  the  subject  of  learning). 
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In  the  several  studies  discussed  at  the  outset  of  sectio^  A  above- 
Domino  (1968,  1971),  Majasan  (1972),  and  Rich  and  Bush  (1978)— it  was* 
generally  assumed,  and  in  some  cases  explicitly  stated,  that  the  different 
student  and  teacher  styles  or  "beliefs  were  equally  appropriate  for  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  instruction,  so  long  as  the  styles  or 
beliefs  were  congruently  matched  with  each  other.  •  Domino's  (1971) 
finding  that  on  an  out'coij»  measusve  of  originality  the  independent  students 
had  an  advantage  no  matter  what  the  .instructor's  style — only  outcome 
n»asure  that  did  not  show  the  predicted  aptitude-treatment  interact iofiTin 
this  study— is  the  exception  that  demonstrates  the  rule  under.  discu«ion 
here.    Where  originality  Xa  taken  as  ad  instructional  goal,  one  exp&s 
that  initial  aptitude  for  originality  will  correlate  with  the  outcome,  • 
i.e.,  that  cohgruence  bet%feen  aptitxide  and  goal  or  outcome  will  contribute 
to  realization  of  the -goal.    To  fake  a  different  example,  the  Strong 
(1969)  and  Kuder  (1964)  occupational  interest  invent^ies  allow  an 
individual  to  compare  his  or  her  interests  with  thb^  of  persons  in 
different  occupational  areas,  in  order  to  establish  or  clarify  the 
Individuar's  occupational  goals.    Another  quite  different  example  is 
afforded  by  Olds ^(1976)  finding  that  critical  for  the  achievement  of  a 
child  acting  as  tutor  of  a  younger,  child  (the  emphasis  here  is  on  the 
achievement  of  the  tutor)  was  "a  close  match  between  the  learning  needs  . 
of  the.  tutor  and  tl^e  slcills  th^t  he  Is  teaching  the'*younger  child" 
(quoted  from  Bfonf enbrennar,  1976  p.  191).    The  needs  of  the  tutor  would 
be  construed  at  the  St4ff /Program  >aiieul comer  of  Figure  5  when  the' 
achievement  of  the  younger  child  was  in  qVi^ion,  but  they  are  shifted  to 
the  Student's  comer  to  analyze  the  tutor's  5wn  achievement.    The  phrasing 
of  the  matter  in^terma  of  a  "close  match"  invokes  a  point  that' was  made 
earlier  vtth  respect  to  the  match  between  students'  and  teachers'  styles 
or  beliefs,  that  congmence  obtains  when  the  discrepancies  in.  question  are 
negotiable,  not  simply  when  there  are  no  discrepancies.    This  applies 
both  to  the  programiaed  instruction  principle  of  setting  tasks  at  the 
l,eading  edge  of  a  student's  competence,  and  the  developmental  principle 
of  establishing  an  environment  that  is  just  one  level  abovfe  the  fconceptual 
(see  0.  Hudt,  1975)  or  moral  (see  Kohlberg,  1963)  level  of  the  student's, 
present  development.  . 

As  simple  as  they  miglit  seem  to  be— entry-  and  exit-level  aptitude 
being  the  most  commonly  assumed  and  the  most  frequently  demoij^trated 
relatioiiship  in  instruction— the  distinctions  Figure  3  represents  are  not 
.always  clear  in  research  on  aptitude-treatment  ^^teractipns^  Recent 
research^discussad  by  Snow  (Note  4)  is  a  case  ln>9liitAone 'that  all 
the  more  important  because  Snow  appears  to  be  on  the  tracl^"Tsi!L..,,a-'''^i^ 
fundamental  set  of  variables  in  aptitude-treatment,  or  person-envlronmenC, 
intetactaLons .    Snow  interpreted  a  variety  of  studies  in  terms  of  Cattell's 
(1971)  Voncepts  of  crystallized  and  fluid  abilities. .  Crystalilzed 
ability  seems  to  lend  itself  to  relatively  long-term  adaptation  based  on 
accumulated  verbal  and  quantitative  knowledge  and  skill,  whereas  fluid 


ability  appears  to  ba  more  pertinent  to  shorts-term  adaptation  based  on 
abs tracts  often  nonverbal  reasoning  and  soae  spatial  and  £igural  petformaace 
Consider  the  followltig  statement  In  which  Snow  applied  these  concepts: 

IPI  Ilndividually  PrescSbed  Instruction]  is  a  system  of 
individually-paced  instruction  relying  on  specific  pretests > 
geared  to  carefully  Specified  objectives  and  sequenced 
content  9  with  frequent  checkpoints  as  guides  and  feedback  on 
learner  progress »  plus  mastery  tests  for  each  iait«  As  such 
it  combineis  m^ny  features  of  the  kinds  of  treatments  found 
in  past  research  to  help  lower  ability  learners*  ^e 
interpretation  seems  to  be  that  IPX  structures  learning 
activities  in  some  detail »  doing  , for  lower  ability  students 
what  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  for  themselves »  i«e«, 
compensating  for  an  inaptitude  by  removing  much  of  the 
organization  and  strategic  burden,  and  providing  careful 
control  over  learning  activities ,  attention »  persistence » 
^        ^and  encouragement.    It  is  "directed"  learning  to  a  far 

*   greater  extent  than  is  typical  of . conventional  teaching  and 
^thus  may  reswve^the  assemkly  and  control  burdens  that'  the 
latter  situation  demai^dd  of  each  learner*    I^  doing  this/ 
however »  IPI  may  bje  dysfunctional  for  the  more  students, 
who  can  organi:^e  their  own  lea;:ning;  they  alread}f^possess 
efficient  assembly  programs  fior  the  cognitive  activities 
required  by  conventional  instruction,  so  they  seem  .better 
off  %rith  the  conventional  situations  in  which  they  can  , 
easily  keep  up  and  perhaps  tiu)ve  ahead «    In  effect,  They  are 
exercising  andf  oapitaiizing  upon  prior  assemblies  they  are 
already  comfortable  with.    Whether  the  apparent  dysfunction 
for  them  should  be  attributed  to  cognitive  interference,  or 
tfibtlvationai  "turn-off,"  or  both,  or  other  /actors,  is 
imclear*    In  any  event,  ATI  analysis  demonstrates  once  again 
that  no  one  instructional  treatn^nt  is  best  for  everyone 
even  one  that  is  to  some  extent  individualized.  (Snow, 
Note  4,.  p.  17)  '  ^  . 

What  is  not  xlear  in  this  and  other  passages  of  Snow^^s  paper 
is  whether  or  not  the  students 'under  the  two  contrasted  treatments,  in 
this  case  IPI  and  conventional  instruction,  might  be  learning  different 
concepts  and  skills^  or  different  extensions  and  appl^^catlons  of  their 
knowledge.    Perhaps  some  students  have  a  greater  ^aptitude  for;  instructional 
outcomes  that  could  be  dharacterized  as  more  crystallized  or  more  fluid 
(side  B),  or  perhaps  different  treatments  lend  themselves  Setter  to  one 
or  the  other  type  of  outcome*    ^e  latter  possibility  is  in  f act  ^ ' 
matter  of  great  contention  between  the  proponents  of  differe^i^t  instructional 
strategies*    Weikart  (1976)  has  argued  that  the  tests  mainly  relied  upon 
in  the  evaluation  of  Project  Follow  Through  did  not  sufficiently  tap  the 


abilities  that  one  .might  ^re  teharactfirize  as  more  fluid.    The  fact  that 
Stallings  (1973)  iouad  tjtiat^erf otmanee  oo  the  Bav€5na  Progressiva  Mbitrices, 
a  test  that  Saow  linked  «*i^^^|^id*^ilU     vas»  associated  with  more 
"open''  or  learner*directed  c^Mrooa  condlt'ioas,  as  opposed  to  lOo re 
teacher-directed  conditions,  adds  fuel  tq,  this  fire.  •  Our  own  view  both 
agrees  with  Weikart  tfnd  asks  whether  "the  California  Achieveoent  Tests 
used  fijr  the  principal  Fbll^w  Through,  analyses,  or  simti.ar  f^sts,  mighty 
dra\*  upon  both  crystallized  and^fluJd  at^ilities  in  ways- that  are  not  • 
d4.scriniinated  by  the  tests.    If  a  pupil  could  arrive  at  the  correct  test 
answers* by  different  rmites,  then  a -different  test  is  called  for  to 
tmderstand  the  various' interactions.  '  The  ,IPI  studies  citeti  by^aow  did 
find  disordinal  subject-treatxaent  interactions,  but  these  studies  assiaaed 
that  the  saoxe  abilities 'were;  batng  tes  ted  under  the  various  "experiment^ 
conditions.    Crystallized  aikl  flui(f-  leataliag'.  outcomes  nmst  be- more  ^ 
adequately  distinguished  for  a  full  com^jshensjion  of  the  problem. 

An/  reader  of  Snails  paper  wduld  prdbabiy  conclude  chat  the  a^e 
is  not  repiiresfvntativa  of  ■  his;  think^lng.    Snow  present^  a  figure  > 
that  disp'layed  a  t^riang)U.ar  relationship  between  different  .apt itudesik 
4:reaCi8«at8,  and  outcomes,  just  as  in  our  own  Figure  ,-3,  which  was  deir|Ped' 
'independently.    Snow  discussed  relat-ions"  Jotr  side  S) ,  cojacluding 

with  respect  |^  jprya^aiMze'd  and  fluid  abilitias,  "The"  distinction  then^  * 
is  between  long-term  assembly  for  transfer  to  faiailiar  new  .aituationa[  vs. 
short-term  assembly  for  transfer  to  gi&famlli^ar  'oew  Situations"  l'SnQw^\^ot&' 
4,^ pp.  14-15).    In  a  later  passage.  Snow  observed,  the  foliowingi  ' 

What  constitutes  a  "new"  learning  situation  is  riot  really  • 
clear %   3ut  one  can  predict  that  as  an  iastrtietiphal 
situation  i££Volv6S  co<^na'tioos  of.  Aew  technology  (d.g 
CAI,  or  tel evisioi») new  sya&bl  systites  (e.g..,  compyter^,.— --^ 
graphics  or  artistic  expressions),' ts^iw  coatehr  (e.g. ,  % 
topological  mathematics  Of/ Astrophysics),  at^ 
contextgi  (eig.,  independent  leaning,  collaborative  teamwork 
in  simulation  games),  G.  should  become  important^  and  G  ' 

leas  important.    (Note  4,'  p.  34)  "  ' 

arj^i^imply  underscorlng^the  necessity  of  ma  in  twining  thjs 
distin^ti^^  recognized  in  this  passage,  throughout  discussions  of  ■ 
aptitude-treatment  interactions  or,  to  use  Snow's  own,  more  valid  phrase, 
"A-T.-O  relations."  . 

Congruence  bet;reen  staff  or  program  milieu  and  tfeatmeot  goals  or' 
outcoWs.    This  is  the  side  of  the  congruence  problem  that  the  Barker  school 
of  ecological  p'sychology  has  paid  particular  attention  to.  •  The  conceptti.' 
of  "ayn&mojqjjhy"  is  most  often  illiistrated  in  tferms  of  the  fittingness  of 
physical  and  Social ^arrangements  to  th«j goals  of  behavior  settings*  Thus 
a  congregat Ian' s  sitting  Xb  benches  arrayed  before  and  beloy  a  preacher 
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orleats  them  to  his  (br  His)  message*  r  ThAt  the  benches,  the  kneeling 
platforms,  are  cushioned  or  not  can  be  relate  to  the  amount  o£  ccmfort 
one  is  expected  to  experience  in  the  situation*!    The  analogy  to  classebcHa 
architecture  is  not  at  all  farfetched*    Dewey  had  this  to  say  about ^It  in 
^  ^^The  School  and  Society s  • 

Some  few  years  ago  X-was  looking  about  the  school  suppl/y 
stores  in  the  city*  t;rying*to  find  desks  and  chairs  which 
seemed  thoroughly  suitable  frc»  all  point s^^bf^vi ^--artist ic, 
hygenic,  and  educational— tq '  the  needs  of  the  children- 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  what  we  needed^ 
and  finally  one  dealer,  cK^re  intelligent  than  thi^  rest,  made 
this  remark;    "lo^  ^ -afraid  we  l/ave  not  y^hat  you  want.  You 
want  something  at  which  the  children  may  work;  these  are  all 
for  iistenlng.^    (Dewey,  1900,  p.^  48)  ^ 


Wolf's  (^966)  research  op  the  relationship  betweei\ children's 
measured  'intelligence  and  iachiev^ent  and  the  press  of  uie.  home  environment 
for  int^lectual  achievement,  discus)ae4  '^earlier  in  this  cVapter,  is  an 
exan^le  of  congruence  between  treatn^at  milieu  and -outcomeX  (or,  strictly 
speaking  in  this  case^  correlate,  since  children's  own  Ijite^ectixality 
may  also  contribute  to  the  press  of  the  environment) 

Any  one  of  the  environmental  features  that  were  relate 
different  char^teristics  of*  students  or  patients  can  be  related 
different  treatment  ^oals  and  outcofoes'*    Th^  Applies  not^only  to  t 
immediately  preceding*  discussions  o£  congruence  along  sides  PL  and  B  oi 
Fi^ute  3,  but  to  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  susceptibility  hypothesis < 
Without  reviewing  all  of  the  variables  again,  the  an^tyrsis  here  must 
poirit  to  further  ctjitapllcations*    Spatial  distance  generally  presents  an 
obstacle  to  communication  and  to  affiliation.    However,  there  will  be 
occasions  vhen'tha  eduf^tibnal  setting  needs  to 'establish  spatial 
ciistan^e,  or  barriers  oiTTjbundaries,  dn  order  to  accomplish  a  goal  that>. 
is^ncompatfible  with  affiliation  in  the  immediate  , context*    An  obvious 
exai:q>le  is  the  need  tg  establish  in  the  home  a  study  space  that ^is  away 
frc»n  the  television  set;  which  itself  overcomes  distance  for  communication. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  child  may  need  to  bla  near  enough  to  another 
member  o&' the  family  to  be  abl^  to  get' help  when  it  is  needed,  or  simply 
to  feel  the  support  of  an  affiliate  during  a  difficult  or  unwanted  task, 
for  wHich  the  optimal  setting  might  be  one  in  which  the  nearby  member  of 
the  family  is  engaged  in  a  comparable  task^    One  of  my  children  pre£ers  to 
do  homework  in  a  room  i|i  which  his  father  or  nwther  is  also  "working I 
observed  a  different  situatioh  in  an  alternative  secondary  sch^^l  where  , 
adolescents  did  not  want  their  frie^ids  to  see  that  they  were  reading 
third-  or  fourth-grade  level  books,  and  so  were  seated  in  ^carrel«  that 
had  been  constructed  to  afford  this  special  privacy.    It  is  hard  to 
imagine  an  educational  goal  far  which  overmanning  would  be  an  appropriate 
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condi'tiOQt  or  an  educational  goal  congrweat  with  noncontingent  reinforcement. 
On  the  i)ther  liand,  crowding,  "^especially  high  spatial  density,  appears  to 
be  as'^fitting  to  some  g^oals  as  it'  is  not  to  others,  children  are  ' 

crowded  arqund  a  tefacher  for  ttfe  telling  of  a  story,  the  "density  heightens 
intensity"  princlnjle  seems  to  be  invoked.    In  this  case  the  teacher  must 
bala&ce  the  desired  effect  against  the  unwanted  or  unintended  possibility 
that  conflicting  affective  or  behavioral  tendencies,  for  example 
competitivenes.s,  will  be  heightened,  in  the  sl,tuatlon« 

^     The  flttlngnes^  of  different  milieus  to  different  outcomes  can 
be  further*  iliustrat^Ki  by  discussion  of  an  environmental  feature  that 
has  been  mentioned  only  in  .passing  so  far,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
•  tangible  objects  of  different  qualities*    Following  Gaffman  (1962), 
geroatoibg^lsts  have  paid  attention  to  the  demorall«ation  that  can  result 
from  not  allowing  an.  individual  to  retain  personal  objects  of  sp^lal 
significance,  one's  own  clothes^  toilet  articles^  i^entps -and  keepsakes, 
etc.,  upon  .entry  to  institutionalized  care.    This  phenomenon  has  its 
parallel  in  classrooms,  while  a  more  subtle  matter  is  involved  in  the. 
special  significance  open  educators  attach  to  "fdund"  or  teacher-  or 
chl^d^-made  materials  <,  as  opposed  to  the  more  impersonal  commercial 
matferials,  including  even  those  manipulatlves  manufactured  for  open  or 
activity  classrooms.    Again  in  gerontology,  Lipman  and  Slater  (1977)  have 
desigi^ed^esidences  for  the  elderly  In  whith  the  preparation  .and  serving  ^ 
of  ttieail,  amonsi^^dtii»e-a6tlvltleSt  would  be  carried  out  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  residents  themselves,  mlxlbg  the  mo  rev  and  the  less  competent 
residents,  in  part  to  enhance  the  interacton  that  takes  place  around  th§ 
objects  of  these  activities.  -CHitsl^e  of  school,  young  children's  - 
interactions  are  aluKJSt  iiivarlably  medi;ited  by -physical ^things,  the  toys 
and  found  objects,  spaces i  and  surfaces  of  children's  play.    These  things 
yield  ^'objective"  feedback,  and  they  setve  as  props  to  sustain  role 
taking  in  fantasy^ activities..    Physical  things  are  essential  to  the 
social  order  among 'children  that^ the  classical  kindergarten  recognizes. 
Physical  things,  however^  have  the  potential  of  conf in*lng  or  disconf irmlng 
an  i^n^lmlte<ji  variety  of  actions  taken  upon  them.    Blocks  can  be  weighed, 
stroked,  thrown,  pi^ed  oq!  top  of  one  another,  arranged  In  geometric 
patterns,  etc.,  each  with  consequences  that  match  or  fail  to  match 
expectations.^    Many  educational  goals,  however,  particularly  those 
measured  by  conventiooal  tests  of  academic  achle^eitent,  (a)  entail  ' 
operations  on  symbols,  and  (b)  involve  a  restricted  l^t  of  operations. 
It  is  for  both  of  these  reasons  that  there  Is  a  strong  shift. away  from 
the  use  of  manlpdlatlv&s  toward  almost  exclusively  ayn^lio  materials 
^between  kindergarten  and  third  grade,  as  Goodlaid  and  Klein  U970)  found 
In  observations  of  a  large  sample,  of-  classroon®  in  this  range.  Piagetian 
educators  object  to  this  on*  the  grounds  tha^  it  is  ^necessary  for  children/^ 
to  develop  scheiitata  through  operi^tlons  on  concrete  objectts  before,  or  la/ / 
conjunction  with,  the  children's  internalization  of  the  operations. 
However  mtich  this^may  be^  disputed,  it  remains  clear  that  by  removing 
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concrete  objects  from  the  classroom,  the  rules  that  govern  young  children's 
In&eractlons  are  changed*    Ross,  Zimlles,  an^  Gerstein  (1976)  found  a 
much  higher  rate  o'f  child-child  .intejractipns,  and  a  higher  proportion  of 
teacher-child  -^^eractions  initiated  by  the  children,  in  a  set  of \ open 
primary  grade  fcVassrooms  than  in  a  comparison  set  of  traditional  classrooms* 
Although  the  Jiuthors  did  not  make  the  specific  connection  suggested  here, 
they  rejibrted  substantially  more  time  spent  in  settings  with  manipulative 
matiterials  in  the  open  classroom  than  ks  spent  in  the  traditional  classrpoms 
The  absence  of  objects  requicei^  that  new  controls  be  established  in  the' 
cl^aasroom,  typically  ones  that  Involve  a  heavier  imposition  6i  adult 
authority,  with  or  without  systems  that  manage  symbolic  materials  in/ 
relation  to  specified  objectives,  tapst  often  vork^ooks,  and  in  a  variety 
of  cases  nK)re  complex  systems  like  IPX «    Thus  the  problem  of  designing  a 
milieu  that  is  congruent  with  educational  goals  can  involve  conflicts' 
betveeif  different  goals-»say  in  this  case  the  ehiidren's  academic  test 
performance  and  soci^al  competence— at  one  and  the  s^e  tixi^«    The  nature 
of  the  choices  and  the  potential  conflicts  is  the  object  of  the  discussion  * 
that  follows. 

Grannis*  (1975)  has  argued  that  control  over  learning  performances 
'    tends  to  be  congruent  with  control  pver  liutcome  performances,  £^nd  thus 
the  optimal  conditions  fot  a  given  learning  will  be  those  that  are 
controlled  in  ways  approslioating  the  controls  assumed  in  the  goal  of  .  ' 
^r^a^mlng*    The  analysis  distinguishes  between  dontrol  by  self,  control  by 
other,  and  control  by, self  and  other  jointly*    It  is  these  ^concepts  that 
were  translated  into  the  categories  t<^±  analysis  bf  settings  in  differently 
structured  classrooms  (see  Grannis,  1975)*    At^a  given  tin^  in  the 
^    classroom,  a  learner  can  have  an  open^  a  closed,  or  a  limited  set  of 

options  for  activity.    The  learner  can  be  pacing  the  activity  independent 
of  the  teacher,  the  teacher  can  be  pacing  the  activity,  or  the  teacher 
^can'^be  living  in  and  out  of  the  learner's  presence,  mixing  his  or  her 
timing  of  the  activity  with  the  learner ^s  own  timing  (and  other  processes, 
such  as  quality  control,  entailed  in  the  teacher's  presence  or  absence)* 
Again, 'the  learner  can  have  access  to  materials  with  unrestricted  feedback, 
such  as  manj^ulative  objects;  the  learner  might  have  no  materials,  or 
materials  with  no  explicit  feedback,  for  example, la  worksheet  without  an 
answer  t&argln  or  page  to  confirm  the  ledmer's  answers;  or  the  learner 
might  be  provided  with  restricted  feedback  materials,  for  e3|tample,  the 
sasM  worksheet  with  ai^  answer  column*    The  interaction  between  learners, 
the  specification  of  the  steps  of  the  activity,  and  the  initiation  and 
termination  of  the  activity,  are  aousng  the  other  processes  or  conditions 
of  activity  that  can  b|i  analyzed  in  these  ways*^  The.  aoalysis  also 
distinguishes  three  classea  of  educatioital  goals-^oals  of  community, 
individuation,  and  competence^    ComsmAity  is  held  to  entaiJt  the  greatest 
degree  of  control  by  a  collective  other,  individuation  the  strongest' 
control  by^self,  and  compet^rnce  a  joint  control  by  a  collecCive  other  and 
the  self«    Examples  of  community  goals  ihclude^the  observance  of  customs  ' 
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and  th«  learning  of  significant  namas  and  symbols,  not  the  least  of  which 
in  our  own  culture  ^i^e  the  names  of  numbers  and  the  lett^ers  of  the 
alphabet.    Individuation  includes  s©Jf-«Kpression,  exploration,  invention, 
creativity— the  various  performances  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
em|»hasls  on  the  individual '^s  own.»  criteria  for  thought  and  action. 
Compe'tencet  in  this  analysis,  refers  most  clearly  to  the  mastery  of  the 
concepts,  skills,  and  attitudes  of  a  discipline  or  craft..  The  argun^nt,- 
then,  is  th^t  control  by  the  collective  other,  including  the  indivicUial  ' 
learner  as  a  c^ber  of  th^  collective^  is  most  congruent  with  goals  of 
community,  that  control  by  learners  as  individual  selves  is  moat  congruent 
with  goals  of  individuation,  ^nd  that  Joint  self ••and-other-^more  narrowly, 
^olnt  leamer-and-^eacher — control  is  most  congruent  with  goals  of 
competence. 


The  passage  e#rly  ifci  fchis  chapter  (p.  4)  on  the  press  of  a  setting 
for  Qthnlc  unity  can  be  undetbtood  further  in  the  light  of  the  present 
analyses  of  congruence  betwen  £he  control  6f  process  and  outcome  of  a 
setting*  Thef  follpwing  ppsages  from  Grannis'  1975  analysis  bpar  repeating 
In  this  context: 


The  sense  of  comahmity  is  dost  intense  in  those  settings 
which  aJll  the  members  of  a  coimaunity  parttcipa^te  in  together. 
Individuals  im  these  settings  are  oriented  to*a  common  focal 

«lnt  In-spacJ^tlme  (Fraser,  1968;  MacLuhan,  1962).  The 
ttern  of  parMclpant  interactions  with  one  another  and 
With  symbol«»vesTOd  objects  creates  and  renews  common  meanings, 
articulating  the ^relatlonshipa  of  the  familiar  and  the 
strange,  the  Joyfiil  and  the  sad,  the  safe  and  the  dangerous 
(Turner,  X969).  .  Qfatwardly,  the  collective  other  controls'  ^ 
through  specif ication  of  the  time,  the  place,  the  furnishings, 
the. participants,  and  the  events  of  the  educational  settings. 
That  is,  the  other  controls  options,  pacing,  materials 
feedback,  and  participant  Interaction,  by  the  conscious  , 
design  of  community  representatives  or  through  the  enactflMUC  ^ 
of 'tlme--honore4  rituals. 

.       ■    1  ■  v 

Inwardly,  the  coimBunity  maintains  control  because  the 
most  slgnlflbant  eleqen^s  of  any  group  are  those  whose 
meanings  generate  a  unlaue  response  within  the  collective. 
The  same  signs  and  symbols*  names,  gestures,  stories,  and  i 
ceremonias  that  were  mentioned^  earlier  are  partially 

•  i^p^) added  in  the  settlnga  controlled- by  the  collective 
other*    As  Geertz  (1973)  emphasizes,  the  meanings  of 

*  these,  elements  can  only  be  partially  apprehended  by  those 
v*io  do  not  participate  in  the  setti-ngs  which  contain  them. 
This  circuMtance  continually  reinforces  the  individual's 
par^clpaCi^n  in  community  settings,  so  long  as  the '  contex,tifal 
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or  historical  bonding  of  the  elemdnts  is  not  eroded < 
(GranniSy  1975,  p*  5) *  ^ 


We  have  included  these  x^^mar^ts 
hvit  because  the  classroom  (or  othet 


not  just  to  clarify  an  abstract  jK>int^ 
setting)  as  an  educational  coiniminrty  * 


is  very  crucial  to  understanding  th«  ^  context  o£* learning*    The  point  o£ 
view  o£  the  present  chapter  would  particularly  stress  the  imiK>rtance 
of  lAcon^oratins  ^^anings"  asgociated  with  students'*  and  teachers'" 
ethnicity,  age,  sex,  or  other  ba^esPof  their  collectivity,,  in  the 
construction  of  an  ^ucational  cdtmsimitx^  This  implies  that  the  cong;ruence 
of  the  educational  setting  with  this  goal  of  community  is  interdependent 
with  "the  congruence  between  the  $'etting  and  the  characteristics  of  its 
students*    It  is  equally  ^M^terdependent  with  ths^ students'  own  perceptions 
of,  and  needs  and  priorities  forV  comomnity  as  a  goal.    This  points  to 
the  concluding  problem  of  this  chapter,  the  codrdination'  of  the  various 
aspects  of  congruence^incongruence  in  a  situation.    It  will  be  taken  up 
following  a  discussion  of  the  congruence  of  processes  and  ou^tcomies  of 
CG^petence,  vAlch  leads  to  the  same  larger  question  of  coordination* 

Settings  designed  to  increase  competence  are^  in  Brim^'s  (1975) 
terms  (see  Grannis,  1975,  p«  16),^sub8etting9  of  the  classroom  setting  or 
micro^-sys'tem*    Combining  these  terms  with  our  own,  the  competence  settings 
are  nested  within  the  dlaaeroom  as  an  educational  comiiiiinity-*«4iowever 
effectively  01^  ineffectively  the  classroom  ftmctions  to  a^ccompllsh  goals 
pf  community,  or  of  micro^system  maintenance  and  dlr  act  ion.  (the 
qualification  to  this  last  statement  is  o^aat  to  indicate  that  it  remains 
an  empirical  question,  one  indei^  that  derives  from  e:^tensive  observation 
of  classrooms  as  communities,  and  noO^st  a  matter  of  educational 
rhetoric.    (See,  for  example,  Leacock,^969;  Smith  &  Geoffrey,  1968; 
Marshall,  1972.)    It  is  my  contention,  for  which ^there  is  only  fragmentary 
I  evidence,  that  settings  that  are  jointljf  controlled  with  respect  to  the 
various  conditions  and  processes  of  activity«*«-again/options,  pacing, 
ffedbadk  from  materials,  etc «M-^re  most  appropriate  for  the  learning  of 
concepts  and  skills.    The  argument  is  baae^d  both  on  the  observi^pron  that 
these  controls  ,  are  most  frequently  used  in  classrooms  €(rr  the  purpose  of  ,, 
or  in  conjunction  with,  the  teaching  of  concepts  'tod  skills,  and  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  concepts  and  skills,  which  shows  them  to  invol^%oth 
individual  discretion  and  accommodation  to  stipulations  and  conventions 
(Fiaget,  1970;  Blaune^  1964;  Polanyi,  1958).    Joint  teacher-and-leamer 
control  appears  to  have  bean^ integral  to  Hontessbri's  (3L9.12)  pedagogy, ^ 
which  caxmot  be  adequately^  interpreted  4-n  aither  "teacher<*directed'*  or 
"learner-directed"  terms  alone.    Glaser's  (1977)  "adaptive  instruction" 
appears  to  entail  joint  control,  in  our  terms,  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
tisaching^leamliig  situation*  - 


Two  forms  of  the  larger  problem  of  congruence  now  present  themselves < 
One  is  tile  same  recognized  in  discussing  community,  that  congruence 
between  the  setting  and  Its  goals  entails  con|ruence  between  the  setting 
and  its  'studants  and  l^tween  the  students  and  the  goals  of  instruction* 
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The  second  problem  is  pore  empirically  derived*    The  fact  is  that  most 
instructional  settings,  which  are  put*tively  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of.  concepts  axid  skills,  are  not  in  fact  jdintly  controlled,  but  are 

^controlled  to  re  by  the  teacher  than  by  the  learnerar,  as  in  recitation,  or 
are  ineopsistently  controlled,  as  in  most  seat-worX  (Grannis,  1978).  How 

^does  one  explain  this  and  what  are  Its  cbnsequences?    The  explanation  has 
to  do  with  the  larger  problem  of  codtrol  in  classrooms,  which  accounts 
for  teachers'  exercising  extensive  control,  particularly  if  they  are 
:  caught  in  Fuller's  stage  of  "initial  teaching"  and  its  preoccupation  wl^h 
questions  of  the  teachet's  authority.  ^The  consequences  are,  predictably 
from  the  stiindpoint  of  the.  congruence  irodel,  that  instruction  purportedly 
ain^d  at  concepts  and  skills  frequently  devolves  into  rote  or  mechanical 
learning.    The  episteroldgy  of  the  instruction,  theg^ 'tends  to  be  congruent 
with  its  social  ai^d  physical  organization.    This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental 
distinctions  between  the  physical,  the  social,  and  the  cognitive»or 
intellectual  realms  of  the  educational  enylronment,  and  their  jeievance 
to  individuals'  Judgment.  ' 

The  Congruence  Ht)de^  Revised  ^  , 

Proshansky,  Ittielson,  and  Rlvlln  (1970)  drew  up  a  set  of  basic 
assusoptions  about  the  Influence  of  the  physical  environment  on  behavior, 
one  that  has  a  number  ot  points  of  correspondence  to  the  later  propositions 
of  Bronfenbrenner  (197&).    Among  these  assuflqjtlonS,  the  following  un^etlie 
much  that  has  been  writteoi  so  far  in  this  chapter: 

Assumption  6s    Changes  in  t^e  characteristic  behavior 
patterijis  of  a  physical  settiag  tan  be  iodticed  by  changing 
►  the  physical,  social,  or  administrative  structures  that^, 

I  define  that  setting. 

Assumption  7:  ,  The  eavlronment  is  an  active  and  continuing 
^        process  whose  partlcip^atin^  cotsiponents  define  axkd  are 

defined  by  the  nature  of  the  interrelationships'  among  tfiem^ 
at  a  given  moment  and  over  time.  . 

Assumption  8:    Every  component  of  the  environment  interacts 
^  or  has  deMned  relationships  with  every  other  component  in 

two  wayss    (a)  it  acts  on  all  other  aspects,  and  (b)  it  is 
acteji  upon  by  all  other  ^pects  and  in:  particular,  receives 
the  consequences  of  itd  own  action  in  terms  of  a  changed 
environmental  situation.    (Proshansky  et  al.,  pp.  33^^42^^^ 

These^  atPthors  stated  tvo  further  propositont  that  have  9nly  /  . 

baea  pointed  to  in  the  pre/ieat  chapter  so  S^tt 
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Assuspelon  9:    thtt  aovlrcmaMatib  is  milqiM  at  any  given  clme 


Aaauapeioa  10^:  .  Th«  study  of  eavironmental  proce?^  from 
.  th«  point  of  vlav  of  a  partlcuiac  participant  ixt  chat  , 

procaaa  craates  A  si^tuation^dlchotpmlzad  into  partlcipa^tt 
on  tha  ona  Sand,  and  aXX  Qthar  anvlronayantaX  componants, 
on  the  othar«    (ProabandScy  at  al-^  p*  35) 

In  ordar  to  Intorporata  tbaaa  laat  two  aaatissptlons  into  tha  congruanca 
tziodiil,  tha  tarn  1^  standing  for  tha  Individual «  is  addad  t6  our  previoua 
schaspatlxation  and  praaantad  in  Figtira  4.    Th%  Unas  baitvaan  I  ji^  tha 
fchraa  comars  jof  tha  trlangla  rapraaant- tha  individual's  parcaptioha  o'f 
atudantSf  of  staff  aiod  program  tniliaut  ^od  of  goals  and  'o<:itcc»aas,  or  tha 
naeda-»praaa  ralationshipa  batvaan  Uia  individual  and  these  elamants  of 
tha  total  situation* 
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Here  the  reader  might  feel  one  has  eittered  Cronbach'a  (1975)  ^'hall^ 
of  mlrrors*"^The  poasibilities  for  ijtiteractioiis  aeem  to  be  Infinitely  " 
compounded,  especially  in  view  of  Prosharisky,  Ittelaon,  and  Rivlin's 
aaaimptions  7  and  8  (above)*    JWhat  then  is  the  significance  of  assuaptiojti 
9,  that  the  environsMnt  is  unique  at  any  given  time  and  place;  what 
limits  does  this  set  to  control  and  prediction,  indeed  to  understanding, 
^of  educational ^isTituat ions 7 

Endler  and  Magnusson^^ Interactional  PaycholoKV  and  Personality 
(1976),  a  bqok  v*ich  as  sealed  a  number  of  theoretical  stat^i^nts  and 
research -reports  in  support  of  a  transactional  iritisrpretation  of  indl^viduals' 
relationships  to  their  environments,  seemed  to  argue  most  strongly  for  a 
clinical  approach  to  the  problem*    The  theoretical  argusB^nts  first  assailed 
trait  »odels  of  personality  i^s  having  been  unfuroductive  in  predicting        -  \ 
behavior,  and  then  criticized  situationism  (perhaps  better  ilamed 
'^envlronmeintalism")  on  a  1*umber  of  grounds,  ranging  from  Bowers'  assertion 
that,  whatever  Hts  practical  utility,  situationism  holds  an  tmpovfirished 
conception  of  man,  to  the  following  claim  by  Mischell;  ^ 

/  "  ^     •  . '  .        *  *   '  - 

Th6  utter  dependence  of  behavior .on  the* derails  of  the 

 specific  conditions  reflects  the  great  stxbltey  of  the 

discriminations  that  people  continuously  mal^»  (From 

^  lecture  by  Mischel,  cited  by  Bowers,  1976,  p.  127) 

^  Twelve  chapters  of  Endler  and  Magnusscin  contain  reports  of  research 
in  various  settings*    One  of  these  is  anWrly  study  by  Moos,  whicb 
throws  an , interesting'  light  on  the  subsequent  studies  that  have  been 
noted  in  this  chapter^    This  res^earch  examined  VA  hospital  mental  patientsT 
semantic  differential  responsies-to  a  variety  of  settings  experienced  in 
the  ward  every  day:    going  to  bed  at  night,  being  with  another  patient, 
group  therapy,  and  so  on.  ,  /  ' 

The  results  clearly  indicate  that,  i'k  general,  individuals, 
settings,  and  Individuals  x  setting  ftjteractions  account  for 
statiistically  significant  and  important  proportions  of 
variance*  ^    -  . 

For  the  patients,  individual  differences  were  significant 

for  all  five  of  ther  response  sets,  setting  differences 

were  significant  for  two  sets,  and  patient  x  setting 

interact iotts  significant  for  four  sets.    Individual  . 

differences  between  patients  accounted  for  considerably^ f 

n^wrf  variance  on  all  five  of  thtir  ^response  sets  than  did.  ^ 

setting  differences;  that  is,  settings  did  not  elicit 

consistently  different  reactions  from  paWents.  This 

implies  that  there  is  very  little  ?hat  one  can  3)*y  about 

how  patients  will  feel  on  these  response  dimensions 

from  knowledge  of  the  particular  setting  alone. 
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On  the  other  hand t  the  Interact lo&  between  patients  and 
jset tings  accounted  for  relatively  large  proportions  o£ 
the  total  variance  on  £our  of  the  response  sets.  This 
result  iatplies  exactly  what  clinicians  have  always  been 
emphasi;ti^»  that  iSt  that  different  individuals  react 
differentially  to  different  settings •    It  also  suggests 
that  tlieysetting  is  isq>ortant  not  necessarily  because  it^ 
elicitp^e  same  reaction  from  all  patients,  but  rather 
becauM  it  elicits  different  reactions,  different  reactions 
^icn  cannat  be  accurately  predicted  f  rom  knowing,  only  the 
general  response  tendencies  of  the  patients*  (Moos,  1976a, 
pi  372)  ' 

Now  one  is  bound  to  aak,  why  did  Moos  pay  ^  so  much  attention  to 
setting  variationa  and  so  little  to  individual  differences  and  individual  - 
x  setting  interactions,  in  his  subsequent  research?    The  simplest  answer 
is  that,  by  concentrating  on  participants'  ^gregate  perceptions  of 
environs^nts.  Moos  focused  on  the  cotusensus  that  restilts  from  the  various 
interactions  within  the  total  system  represented  in  our  Figure  4,  without 
probing  very  deeply  into  the  sources  of'  these  interactions  •    In  general, 
the  Endler  and  Magnuason  collection  of  studies  would  discourage  this 
probing  •    In  nearly  a^l  of  the  sttidies  there  was  evidence  of  substantial  * 
individual  x  setting  interaction*    Ifore  than  this^  however,  in  tsmst  of 
the 'studies  neither  the  attiributes  of  the  individuals  nor  those  of  the 
settlings  irare  specified  in  such  a  way  that  one  would  even  hope  to  rise  to 
a  level  of  abstraction  higher  than  unique  situations.    First^  most  of  the 
studies  failed  to  analyze  their  data  for  individual  and  trait  x  setting 
interactions  simultaneoualy,  so  that  one  does  not  know  how  much  expl^matory 
power  is  gained  by  adding  the  individual  to' a  trait  x  setting  analysis* 
Most  of  the  studies  simply  attempted  to  include  "different^*  individuals 
from  school  or  college  or  hospital  populations,  without  manipulating  the 
differences  analytically*    Several  provocative  exceptions  to  this  ar^ 
analyses  in  te;nt^  of  high  Y9«  1<M  anxiety,  male  vs«  female,  and  patitot 
V8«  staff  subjects,  all  q|  which  variables  appeared  to  affect  the 
distributions  of  variance.    These  findings  were  played  down  in  the 
research  reports,  however.    A  similar  failing  can  be  observed  on  the 
environment  side  of  the  question.    With  the  exception  of  one  study  that 
varied  leadership  situations  systematically,  the  studies  simply  took 
care  to  include  ^different*^  situations,    the  logic  of  these  studies, 
then,  forces  one  %o  examine  each  indivldual^etting  relationship  on  Its 
own  terms,  rather  than  delineating  a  step-<*down  of  degrees  of  explanation  . 
in  the  manner  thatf  Stem's  research,  ei^ecially,  haB  pointed  to* 

Figure  f  is  meant  to  suggest  how  the  gener^  problem  is  amenable  to 
research.  Si|L^'?B  and  C  represent  what  are  typically  construed  as  oain 
effecta,  and'4|^e  A  atti^ute  x  treats»nt  inter  act  ions,  in  that  ^ucatlonal 
and  related,  research  in  which  go^s  theoselves  are  not  treated  as  variables 
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One  niajor  class  of  these  Interactions  is  encomf>assed  by  the  susceptibility  I 
hypothesis,  viz.,  tho^e  in  which  it  is  possible  to  describe  individuals 

tend  to  be  more  susceptible  than  others  to  side  C  effects,  (fften  .  • 
unintended,  debilitating  effects  rather  than  intended  outcomes.     Indeed,  . 
the  susceptibility  hypothesis  isspliesf  that,  mbre  generally,  individual  , 
students  (or  patients  or  clients)  will  vary-^n  the  ixtent  to  which  they 
can  distance  thecaselves  from  the  situaition  A-B-C,  to  make  their  own 
distinctive  adaptation— -as  v^eri  a  student  who  would  prefer  a  more  independent 
instructional  style  adapts  in  some  degree  to  the  requirements  of  a  more 
dependent  style.    What,  is  at  Issue  is  not  simply,  divergence  of  perception, 
^t  is  claimed  that  healthy  individuals  agree  more- than  unhealthy  individuals 
on  their  perception  of 'reality  (Moos,  1974a).  .  Stem's' example  of  a 
stucient  with  discrepant  perceptions  of  th^  general  student  body  is  a  case 
in  point.    Perhaps^  the  clalia  extends  to  other  aspects  of  competence 
broadly  defined,  most  obviously  Intelligence.    Figure  4  calls  for  identifying 
the  "objective"  (i.e.,  consensual  from  the  standpoint  of  participants 
and/or  a  research  commun'fty)  relationships  that  might  obtain  between  A, 
B,  and  C,  and  then  examining  individuals'  percfeptions  of,  and  adaptations 
to,  the  situation.    Again,  Stern's  research  comes  closest  to  'this,  wtnifes. 
the  general  paradigm  Is  consistent  with  both  Murray's  and  Lewln's  tjheory.y 

For  the  clinician,  working  now  In  a  framework  of  generalizations 
rather  than  just  an. ad  hoc  approach  to  the  situation,  this  me^ns  fleeing 
together  a  construction  that' represents  the  best  fit  between  an  individual 
subject's  perceptions  and  the  objective  situaton.    Of  course,  this  is  what 
clinicians  strive  to  do,  atr  least  those  whose  ©plstemology  is  not  so 
totally  phenoaenological  as  to  bar  this  approach.    An  £^nalogy  can  be  made 
to  recent  research  on  the  cultures  of  schools  and  classrooms;  which  is 
moving  toward  an  'integration  of  the  highly  general  structural-functional 
approach  with  the  highly  particularistic  approach  of  some  ethnomethodology, 
to  understand  school  and  classroom  cultures  as  particular  constructions  of 
meaning  within  the  framework  of  societal  constraints  and  trends  (Apple,  1978). 

^  ■  ■.    •  ' '   , ' 

As  demanding  as  this  m^y  be  upon  the  clinician.  It  is  an  assumption 
of  Figure  4  that  each  and  every  individual,  the  I.  of  the\^ure,  himself 
or  herself  construes  the  meaning  of  a  situation.    This  is ^e  significance 
of  Proshansky,  Ittelson,  and  Rlvlln's  assumption  10.    What  is  added  to 
this  by  interpreting  the  figure  In  congruence  terms  is  the  assumption 
that  cdnigruence  theory  is  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
individual's  percept l(fes  of  and  adaptations  to  the  situation.    In  o^her 
words,  WB  can  now' add  to  Barker's  information  processing  feedback  model, 
which  is  a  way  of  accounting  for,  the  general  congruences  along  the  three 
sides  of  Figure  4,  the  mote  individually  oriented  theories  of  cognitive 
consistency*    Festinger's  (1959)  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance,  Heider's 
(1958)  balance  theory ,/^good  dnd  Tannenbaum's  (1955)  c'ongrulty  principle, 
and  a  variety  of  derivative  theories  XAbalson,  Asonson,  McGulre,  Newcomb^ 
Rosenberg,  &  Tannenbaum,  1968),  ail  have  In 
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the  act  ion  ^hat  thg  per^lon  behave^,  in  a  4^a7  that  maximizes 
the  internal  coosistency  of  his  cognitive  syetem;  and  -by 
extension,  that  groups  behave  In  ways  that  maximise  the 
internal  consistency  of  their  interpersonal  relatipnd. 
(Nevcoob,  1968,  p.  xv) 

tn  research  so  far,  these  't:t^ories  Have  not  so  much  beeo'  proven 
or  disproven^  their  heuristic  value  for  defining  questions  has  been 
deQ»>nstrated»    As  was  stated  at  "bhe  outset  of  this  discussion,!  I  can  only 
say  the  same  for  the  vafue  of  the  congruence  model  more  generally.  My 
research  has  led  to  the  finding  that  internal  consistency  of  the  controls 
of  a  pedogogical  setting  is  associated  with  higher  task  engagement  than 
is  inconsistency  of  the  controls  (Grannia,  1978).  ^  I  have  no,t  investigated 
empirically  my  hypo  t  hies  is  that  the  controlii  of  learning  conditions  or 
processes  and  outcomes  vill  tend  toward  consistency.  All  of  tJie  foregcring 
argument,  however,  is  implied  in  the  following  statement:  ^ 

The  full-fledged  consistency  hypothesis  holds  that,  at 
.    different,  levels,  of  individuals'  and  groups'  develppn^nt, 
!the  presence  of  a  given  constellation  of  environmenj:al 
control^  signals  the  general  form^  of  ^at  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  an  activity,  as  well  as  proirotlng  its 
accomplishment^^  through  the  regulation  of  control  over  press  , 
[pacing]^  feedback,  evaluation  of  the  end^result  of  the 
activity,  and  other  instrumental  processes*    A  dynamic 
interplay  or  equilibration  betroen  the  perception  of  the 
goal  of  an  activity  and  the  contrpl.  of  the  conditions  of  the 
,     activity  is  thus  a  part  of  %*at  is  implied  by  the  hypothesis 
r  that*  controls  of  process  and  controls  of  outcome  tend  toward 

cong*4i*ifce.    A  congruence  of  process  ana  outcome  in  an 
educational  setting  results  when  the  participant  consistently 
takes  his  criteria  for  thought. and  action  from  self ,  other, 
or  self  and  other  Jointly.  (Grannis,  1^78,  p.  31) 

As  this  might  appear  to  ba^'^'e'^nguine  statement,  rationalizing 
situations  to  the  extent  that  they  manifest  congruence,  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  the  observation  that  the  congruence  one  finds  in  an  educational 
situation  can  well  run  counter  to  an  intended  educational  outcoti^, 
representixig  ^  change  or  accoi^modation  of  the  goal  to  be  more  cons;Lstent 
with  instructional  conditions  that  are  inappropriately  matched  with 
either  the  studig^nts  or  the  original  goal.  * 

*        ^  ii  •  ■ 

Impl^atioxis  for  Instruction  and  Further  Research  — 

What  has  been  presented  here  is,  above  all,  a  way  of  thinking  abdut 
the  interactions  in  an  educational  situation*    As  Was  said* before  about  the 
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complestlty  of  the  enviromaent.  the  "h^ll  of  talrrbrs"  need  not*  be  just  a  * 
•  baffle  to  Inat ruction  and  research,  but  it  aptly  represents  the  phanooenon 
that  must  be  entered  and  explored,  as  Individuals  do  themselv^  in  their 
everyday  life.    The  first  and  most  substantial  implication  is  that 
teachers  and  researchers  might  study  specific  situation^  in  the  light  of 
the  congnience  model.    To  accomplish  this,  they  will  heed  to  attend  to  .  ' 
both  participants'  and  ejctemal  ob/^rvers'  perceptions  and  measures  of 
the  students,  the  staff  and  program  milieu,  and  the  goals  of  the  situations 
under  scrutiny.    The  Inveatigation  must  attend  to  the  general  relatibnshtps 
aoong  these  several  elen^nts,  and  to  individual  participants'  constructions' 
of  these  relationships.    Central  to  this  approach  is  the  assumption  that 
equilibration  processes,  both  internal  to  Individuals  and  external  to  the 
varloua  feedback  o»chaalsms  of  the  classroom  as  a  micro-system,  are 
continually  at  work.    These  need  to  be  identified  and  exploited  or 
enhanced,  in  order  to  facilitate. educationallyi  positive  adaptations  and 
to  introduce  new  ihforniatlon  into  the  system  where  it  will  fcontribute  tb 
realizing  educational  goals. 

Both  the  syirfjolic  and  ^he  pragmatic  or  indtrumentai  functions  of  ' 
environmental  features  need  to  be  illuminated.    <kj  the  symbolic  side,,  one 
jjsks  what  is  the  significance  of  the  physical  design  of  the  setting,  its 
material  props  and  barriers  and  poinfia  of  contact  and  access,  the  affect|.ve 
tone  of  its  colors,  shaped,  and  textures.  On*e  asks  also  what  is  the 
nfflssage  of  the  way  students  ^e  spaced  and  grouped  in  the  classroooi  of  the 
teacher  and  student  written  communications  displayed  in  the  classroom,  of 
the  interaction  patterns  between  teacher  and  students  and  ax^ng  students, 
and  of  the  distribution  of  controls  generally  in  the  classroom  and  • 
specifically  in  one  or  another  activity  setting.    Of  all  these'  environmental 
features j  one  asks  again  how  they  function  pragmatically,  to  fa9liitate 
or  iii^tlbit  one  or  another  activity.  One  aaist  attend  particularly  to  the 
Initiations,  interruptlonns ,  and  terml^nations  of  activity,  for  clues  to 
features  of  the  environment  that  affect  the  activity.    The  standing 
patterns  of  behavior.  Individuals'  deviations  from  these  patterns,  and  ^ 
the  mechanisms  that  correct  or  allow  these  deviations,  must  be  described 
with  equal  attention  to  the  students,  the  staff  and  program  milieu,  and 
the  goals  of  the  classroom  and  its  settings. 

Given  the  potential  variety  of  environmental  features,  it  would  be 
wise  to  begin  in  a  given  classroom  with  an  environmental  feature  that  is 
both  salient  in  the  classroom  and  already  established  in  research  to  date 
to  interact  with  student  attributes  in  p^;artially  known  wdfs.  "Salience, 
indeed,  is  often  produced  by  strong  congruity  or  incongruity  of  a  feature 
with  others.    Following  the  outline  of  this  chapter,  one  might  start  with 
features  that  are  known  to  overdetermlne  the  behavior  of  some  iidtviduals 
con traated  with  others,  spatial  distance,  overmanning,  noncontingent  " 
reinforcement,  crowding,  restriction  of  activity  in  time,  and  p^jsslbly 
others,  to  find  out  if  indbed  some  students  in  the  classroom' are  particularly 
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Sttsceptlble-^to  .the  known  effects  of  these  features^  and  what  provisions 
aret  or  might ^be,  made  to  mitigate  these  effects.    The  research  might 
then  turn  to  one  or  another  feature  for  ^ich  there  is  a  stronger  . 
presiimption  oic  disordinal  interactions  with  student^ attributes,  if  not 
under  the  con4i!;ions  fotind  l^n  the  classroom  as^  given,  then  in  a  modif  i'^t^ion, 
of  the  classroom  that  specifically  articulates  different-  instructional 
conditions  %ritih  different  student  characteristics*    The  concept  of  a 
negotiable  ras|ge  of  congruence,  rather  than  an  exact  fit,  seems  to  be 
crucial  here.  :  The  teacher ^s  press  for  conformity  or  indepenSence,  a  more 
competitive  oi|  miore  collective  interaction  nu^de^  and  written  or  visual 
vs.  aural  vs.  {tactile  exchange  of  information,  a*re  among  the  instructional 
variables  thai  might  most  fruitfully  be  manipulated  ,ln  relation  to 
students'  nee4s  and  preferences.    Finally,'^if  interactions  of  both  the 
susceptibility  and  preferential  aptitude  types  had  been  discovered  and  . 
reflected  in  obdif ications  with  respect  to  a  given  educational  goal,  the 
further  interatctloxis  of  the  student  and  instriictional  variables  with 
different  educational  goals,  for  example  academic  achievement  vs.  creative 
expression,  co^ld  be  examined.  -  ^ 

These  multiple  interactions  might  defy  statistical  analysis  for  a 
long  time  tor  cdme,  and  presumably  would  never  reach  statistical  significance 
within  a  single^  classroom*    Once  again,  however,  it  must  be  asserted  that 
individuals  havie  capacities  and  tendencies  to  select  and  adapt  that  are 
frustrated  under  the  relatively  inflexible  conditions  of  HK^st  classrooms  . 
and  laboratories.    It  is  significant  that  students'  self^reports,  al^ong*^ 
with  teachers'  judgstttntsV  are  the  ba^is  for  ^e  distinction  between 
conforming  and  independent  learning  style  that  has  figured  in^  some  of  the 
strongest  examples  of  ap.titudj^«<*treatment  inte^ctions  that  have  been  ^ 
established  to  aate.    This  underscores  the  impdrtance  of  attending  to 
students'  and  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  educational  environment  at  all 
phases  of  its  investigation.    The  congruence  that  one  finds  in  educationally 
effective  and  ineff,ective  classrooms  alike  reflects  the  judgments'  of 
their  participants.    It  is  these  already  standing  patterns  of  behavfor 
and  milieu  that  an  ecological  approach  to  the  problem  of  interactions 
takes  as  its  |K>int  of  departure*'  \ 
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CHAPTER  14 

Buoaa  Diveraicy:    Implications  for  Scioola 


Hobert  C.  Calfee 


•  A  Prefatory  Note 

The  single  most  iiaportaat  djaenaion  of  psychological,  social,  and 
educationi^l  <diver8lty  among  human  beings  is  probably  marked  by  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  power  that  wealth  represents.. 

This  statomant  may  seem  a  stai^Ung,  inappropriate,  and  perhaps  - 
indaf anaible  starting  point  £oh  this  chapter— <aost  readers  of  the  initial 
draft  of  the  papeir  bad  strongly  negatlye  raaponaes.    Nonetheless,  ,1  have 
decided  to  begin  on  this  not^  minor  and  discordant  th(xigh  it  may  seem. 
As  to  the  empirical  support  fM  the  proposition,  I  will  not  attai^Jt  a- 
thorough  review.    Numerous  stiuiies  have  shown  the  coEicelation  between 
socioeconomic  status  and  educati(^l  attainment.    The  variability  iA  . 
funds  allocated  to  schools  in  d  citeunity  is  generAlly  linked  with  the 
economic  well-being  of  that  community,  and  while  money  does  not  guarantee 
quality' education,  it  helps.    And  the  aaount  of  echicatlon  a  person 
receives  is  correlated  with  later  Job  status  and  with  job  earnings 
(UiS.  Department  of  Labor,  1978). 

I  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  emphasize  the  iSqjortaace  of  economic 
diversity  for  students  end  schools.    Bronfenbrenner  (1974X,  in  the  coda 
to  his  summary  evalijatlon  of  Head  Start,  suggests, that  the  coin>ensatory 
efforts  represented  by  that  program  were  not  without  value;  they  were 
simply  not  adequate  to  couinterbalance  the  influence  of  the  poverty  in 
which  the  target  populations  ware  bom,  grew  up j  and  went  to  school.  For 
Bronfenbrenner,  the  economic  dimension  provided  the  finale.    I  chose  it 
as  an  opening  theme*    Money  and  the  resources  represented  by  wealth  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  an  index  (and  probably  a  cause)  0f  differences 
between  students  and  between  schools,  and  a  lever  by  which  these  differences 
■can  be  aa^llfied  or  diminished.    This  is  not  ah  empirical  stataaent  but  a 
hunch,  the  same  hunch  that  underlies  the  continued  allocation  of  federal, 
state,  and  f cmndatlon  funds  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  studsnts  of  the  nation.    To  the  extent  that,  this  conjecture 
is  true,  it  forms  the  broad  context  within  which  diversity  and  equity 
must  be  discussed.  .  ' 
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^For  ©ai^  Amerlcaa  children,  the  public  school  is  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  significant  e:^cur8lon  into  social  diversity*    The  « 
individual  iihild  la  changed  by  the  , diversify  he  encounters;  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  different,  he  also  contributes  to  that  diversity*  < 

Is  diversity  in  schooling  good  or  bad?    As  Harrington  notes  in 
Chapter  6,  '*There  is  adaptive  Value  in  diversity;  the  greater  the  diversity, 
the  greater  the  potential  adaptability*'  (p#  6*6)*    Harrington  alsp  points 
Out  the  range  of  possibilities  for  the  school**  At  one  extreme  la  the 
positioa  attributed  to  E*  P#  Cubberley  in  1909,  and  to  S#  J*  Hayakawa  in 
1978;    the  public  school  is  the  mechanism  for  redUicing  the  variety  of 
cultures  in  our  country  to  a  Qelting-t>oc  uniformity*    Put  a$  bluntly  as 
this,  the  goal  is  offensive  to  some  citizens*    At  another  extreme  is  the 
complete  toleriince  of  all  xwdes  df  cultural  expression*    In  the  limit, 
the  school  might  not  be  held  accountable  for  teaching  literacy  in^ 
English  or  respect  for  the  American  Ideals  of  den^cracy  ^^nd  individual 
freedom* 

jJUi^i9^N;;alA£lvely  easier  to  seek  equal  educational  opportunity  vhTen 
goals  are  held  in  common*    It  is  B^re  difficult  Vhen  there  is  a  diversity  - 
of  goals*    'Hm  cijnf  11  c^  between  th,e  melting  pot  and  cultuflsil  pluralism 
pro<bice8  a  taut  and  of  ten  uncomfortable  tension*    Harrington  is  perhaps 
^unaware  of  the  dilemma  posed  by  his  challenge  that  "today's  educators  a^e 
encouraged  -to  ^  respect  pltural  differences,  and  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
jCeaching  the  basics"  (p*  6*4)* 

This  conflict  is  part  of  the  continuing  and  fundamental  problem  at 
all  levels  of  the  Amarican  system:    how  shall  ^e  define  schooling?  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  mandate  of  socialisation  and  conformity #  of  preserving 
the  traditions*    On  the  other  har\d  is  the  role  of  the  school  as  an  agent 
of  change  and  social  re£o^*    The  cog^lict  Is  probably  a  worldwide 
phenomenon,  though  wg  will  comment  only  on  the  American  situation*  OnV 
the  one  hand,  schools  are  a  conservative  forc^,  tending  to  preserve  f 
traditions— in  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia, '  Catcher  in  the  Rve  is  taken 
off  the  library  shelves*    On  the  other  hand  (lind  in  the  same  school 
systami),  busing  is'  implemented  for  the  purpose  of  racial  integration*  In 
his  chapter  Harrington  concludes  that  "the  thrust  of  educiation  is  clearly 
deen  as  cultural^Iy  conservative  *  *  •  education  is  primarily  an  agent  of 
cultural  conformity"  (p*  6*17)*    It  is  not  clear  how  to  verify  such  a 
statement,  but  certainly  not  all  citizens  in  dur  country  v^uld  agree* 
Harrington  continues  his  argument  with  the  statement  that  "schools  follow 
or  reflect  a  culture  rather  than  lead  it*  *  •  •  Social  reformers  who  use  ' 
schools  as  a  vehicle  for  changing  the^t^rger  society  are  likely  to  fail. 
In  their  more  ambitious  'goal  •  •  *  £t^lthobgh  they  may  well  appear  to  have 
changed  schools"  (p*  6*18)*    We  agree  with  Sarason  (1971)  J^hat^^he  change 
in  schools  may  often  be  imore  apparent  than  real*    Nonethej|ps,  we  think 
that  schools  can  change,  can  become  better  places  for  students  and 
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teachers*  and  can  «ven  s^rve  as  a  neans  for  supporting  societal  change 
(McLaughUn  &  March,  1978). 

S chools  and  money »    Schools  vary  In  the  character  of  the  prograus 
they  offer.  In  the  e;q)erlence  and  optiaisia  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in 
the  teaources  at  their  disposal.    Historically,  the  financial  support  for 
schooling  in  the  United  States  has  coxae  from  local  property  taxes*  This 
base  of  support  «aiiures  that  diversity  in  coimaunity  wealth  and  support 
for  education  is  correlated  with  the  resources  provided  to  the  schools. 
Riacent  court  decisions  have  ruled  that  such  variations  in  the  financial 
support  for  schools  are  illegal  (not  the  correlation,  but  the  variance, 
is  inequitable),  and  ctaninunities  JBUSt  now  seek  alternative  n»thods  for 
financing  schools.    This  developti»nt.  it  should  be  noted,  runs  counter 
the  federal  efforts  to  match  special  needs  with  suppleotental  f unding~t 
exact  nature  of  out  condiept  of  national  equity  continues  to  elude  usl 

Suppose  educators  had  all  the  money  they  wanted  for  schooling.  What 
would  -they  do  with  it?    What  gdals  would  they  pursue?    How  wbuld  they 
tall  the  degree  of  success  of  their  efforts?    Would  schools  become  'nwre 
or  less  alike?.  Would  student^  tie  ii»re  or  less  different  at  graduation? 
the  educat'ionali  comaunity  has  w^n  given  a -great  deal  of  money  fov^.{aore 
than  a  decade,  and  answers  to        preceding  questions  sound  cacophonous 
to  many  ears.    While  we  are  oinidf ul  of  the  importance  of  the  economic 
context,  it  Is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  reflection  remains 
to  be  carried  cmt  in  order  to  examine  and  refine  our  concepts  of  diversity 
in  students  and  in  educational  programs,  and  to  clarify  our  objective^ 
with  regard  to  managing  and  altering  the  existing  patterns  of  diversity- 
This  is  the  challenge  posed  to  the  authors  of  this  series,  ajad  to  the 
writer  of  this  chapte't,  and  it  i»  sufficient  in  its  am  right. 

Things  aay  be  chan^l^^    Before  I  leave         topic  of  econotaic 
variation,  a  final  and  sorowhat  w>re  optixniiffic  remark.    Economic  diversity 
is  by  no  laeaxia  the  only  soiurce  of  difference  in  the  United  States,  nor  is 
this  state  of  affairs  universally  accepted  and  valued  by  our  society*  Aa 
Gordon  (1977a)  has  aotedj 

The  history  of  umdeni  societies  has  be^n  marked  by  ' 
recurrant  efforts  at  broadening  t^e^opulat^ons  to 
Which \pecial  privilege  is  assigSied,  or  better,  at  > 
reducing  the  pop\ilations  vho  are  deprived  of  oppor** 
tunijties  that  others  are  afforded.    This  trend  in 
*    the  deve legmen t  of  human  societies  is  probably  best 
toarked  by  the  recurrent  efforts  at  the  redistribution 
of  wealth;  the  taovement  has  been  slow  but  cbnaistent 
in  the  direction  of  broadening  the  group  of  person^ 
who  either  own  wealth  or  at  least  share  in  the 
benefits  of  wealth  through  iacoiae.    (p*  3)  ; 
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Some  id^a  of '  the  extent  off  tedlstrilmtlon  during  the  last  two  centuries 
of  Uaited-States  history  is  seen  in  the  statistics  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  on  the  occasion  of  the  Aiaerican  Bicentennial  (Figure  1). 

PubUe  educatioti  la  the  United  States  has  also  been  a  significant 
factor  in  influencing  huioan  diversity.    In  the  oinds  o£  the  founding 
fathers,  public  education  was  essential  to  the  establishsoent  and  oalnten-* 
ance  of  a  detK>icratlc  state,  though  the  saeatiing  of  public  education,  the 
clients,  and  the  extent  of  liapleiDentatlon  have  changed  draoia^tlcally  over 
two  centuries.    This  iddal  rexoaintt  a  tenet  of  Aiaerican  democracy  to  the 
present*    Today^s  concept  includes  a  broader  range  of  citizens,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  ideal  continues  to  change  in  significant  way 3  as 
the  society  changes * 

Purpose •    This/ chapter  looks  at  ^e  role  of  Aiaerican  schools  in  ^ 
relation  to  hufflttn  (uyerslty-»«*schools  as  they  are,  with  the  rescHirces  they 
have  available,  tms^  peqpl^  who  are  the^S^ow,  and  the  prograsss  and 
ffractlces  that  tradition  has  evoX^^«    Radical  depa]rtures  from  tliese 
present  realities  can  be  iinagln^i/but^volutlonary  change  seems  the 

,  and  so  we  prefer  a  careful  reflection  ab(\ut  where  we  are 
ler^  We  seen  to  be  moving.    The  larger  questlond  of  social  ' 
injusttC^,  inequality  in  the  dlsitrll^tlon  of  wealth  and  well«4>e,lng,  the 
fact  that  misfortune  and  incocpetence  befall  some  people  lodre  heavily 
th4ia  others— ^11  these  concerns  stand  as  present  and  distressing  realities. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  minimize  the  significance  of  these  faetors,  but  we 
wlrl  f ooAS  on  variations  in  schdol  programs,  and  the  suitability  of  these 
programs  to  student  diversity. 

■  * 

Ve  propose  in  the  chapter  a  theoretical  frafi^work  ^or  encoc^assing 
what  w  know  abcnit  the  psychological,  sociological,  and  environmental 
aspects  of  human  diversity*    The  framework  is  potentially  overwhelmtng, 
but  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  those  differences  that  are  related  most 
directly  to  schooling*    It  is  developmental  across  the  lifespan,^  but  we 
will  consider  primarily  the  ages  from  preschool  to  hi^  ^chool*  It 
builds  upoh  the  papers  prepared  for  the  Human  Diversity  project,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  at  a  coisprehenslve,  critical  revl few 'of  those  ^papers.  It 
bripgs  us  to  the  point  of  recomasndations-  for  practice  and  policy,  'but  we 
will  also  stress  directions  for  research  that  imay  inform  us  a»>re  completely* 
'  * .        ■  '      '  .  • 

Overvlev.    The  chapter,  after  this  introduction,  has  six  sections. 
In  SactlOQ  I  we  present  a  theoretical  taodel  for  developmental  changes  in 
the  contexts  and  chfractar  of  htaaan  diversity.    This  iaodel  is^heuristlc 
mther  than  fpnsal.    Nevertheless,  ve  think  it  serves  as  a  useful  organizing 
framework.    The  prlaary  theae  of  the  model  is  the  cliange  over  tijae  in  the 
character  of  individual  differences,  and  in  the  scmrces  of  contextual 
divlirsity  that  surround  the  indtvi^dual*    Each  li^ant  is  distiactive  from 
every  other  (Tyler,  1978,  pp.  55-72),  but  the  context  in  which  the  infant 
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grows  tends  to  h&  hotaogenamis  and  cons  latent-— the  saae  few  people,  the 
sane  physical  enviironiaent,  the  saoe  esspectations  and  responses.    As  the 
child . reaches  school,  he  or  she  'fencounters  a  broader  array  6f  people, 
of  enviroaaaentst  that  have  different  expectations  of  the  child.  With 
entry  into  secondary  school,  peers  and  self -direct ion  becood  greater  ' 
itt£luences«  and  the  luiolescent  -begins  to  gain  increasing  control  over  the 
sources  of  diversity  that  ccofirlse  his  surroundings .    This  trend  continues 
in  adulthyod,  ^«hia  thsf  person  finally  achieves  as  nuch  choice  as  life 
alldws,  given  the  context. in  which  he  or  she  lives.  - 

The  loodel  also  provides  a  perspective  on  th^B  more  typical  dimeils ions 
of  diversity?    individiiAl- differences,  envirottB»ntal  differences,  and  the 
inteiract ion  between  the  two.    It  allowi  us-to  cottars  and  contrast  the 
individual,  the  hoiae  and  the  cofflpunity,  and  the  school.    It  is  this 
perspective  that  serves  to  organize  the  next  sections  of  the  chapter. 

In  Sections  II,  III,  and  IV  we  will  locOt  in  turn  at  the  how  and  the 
conaunity,  the  school^  and  the  individual  as  sources  of  diversity.  The 
focus  in  all  these  sections  is  schooling  and  school  learning.  . 

\    ■        '     '  ■■  , .  .  }^ 

The  last  "two  sections  present  an  analysijs  of  two  ^neral  types.  In 
Section  V.we  consider  laqJlicatlons  of  our  analysis  fV>r  practice,  policy, 
and  research  with  regard  %q  staff  development  and  teacher  training,  the 
design  of  curriculum,  thm  matching  o£  student^,  teachers,  and  progtaas, 
and  the  t^anagamentv  of  instruction..    In  Section  VI  we  foa»s  on  the  signifi- 
cant role  of  various  decision  makers  in  the  reconciliation  of  diversity 
and  educational  equity.  ' 

•  ■     -  s  , ,  ■  ,  .  .  . 

Section  I.    Developmental  Change  in  the  Contexts  of  Hmftan  Diversity 

People  are  different  from  one  another.    They  differ  in  their  genetic 
heritage,  in  their  environmental  endownSBnt,  and  in  their  aaqpression -of 
the  Joint  contribution  of  these  two  facets.    A  considerable  effort  has 
been  devoted  to  the  research  and  analiysis  of  these  differences,  and  1£  we 
lack  f,ull  understanding,  at  least  we  are  richly  aware  of  our  ignorance  • 
(e*g»t  Tyler,'  1978;  Willerman,  1979).    We  have  several  taxonprai as  of 
human  diffprences,  and  know  a  great  deal  about  the  strengths  and  limita-  / 
tions  of  each.    In  particular,  we  have  considerable ^knowledge  about 
certain  aspects  of  differences  in  educational  achievement,  and  in  the 
development  of  Achievement  over  time  (e.g..  Bloom,  1964). 

Environments  also  vary.    They  differ  from  individual  to  individual,  ' 
from  one  situation  to  another,  and/from  one. time  to  the  next.    Our  task 
in  this  chapter  centers  upon  an  examination  of  the  Interrelationship  of 
students  and  schools,  and  so  it  is  essential  to  deal  with  the  environmental 
diversity  in  8ch<K>l8  and  instructional  programs,    "nils  need  leads  inalterably 
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to  aa  atteoiit  at  a  broad  conceptualization  o£  environmental  diversity  in 
relation  to  Individual  differences.      '  >  , 

It  would  be  pre^ujaptuous'  to  pretend  that  ve  have  achieved  an  adequate 
.treatment  of  this  topic.    However,  nowhere  else  in  the  papers  is  the 
matter  addressed  (a  possible  exception  is  the  Whiting  nodel  UBntioned  by 
Harrington  la  Chapter  6).  'Accordingly^  we  itill  tepcrt  our  efforts  to  ' 
conceptualize  the  problem.    Ve  swat  represent  a  oultidimenslonal  problem 
on  t«o-digjenslonal  paper,  so  we  beg  the  readftrs'  patience.  '  Note  also 
that  the  model  is  intended  as  a  heuristic,  a  framework  for  discussion. 
It  is,  not  a  formal  theory. 

•     Progression  over  time.     Id  Figure  2  we  portray  the  development  of  a 
person  from  preschool  through  adulthood,  together  with  the  changes  in  the 
stirrounding  contexts.    In  flie  center  of  e#ch  diagram  is  the  individual. 
The  various  symbols  reflect  the  facets  that.mark  the  individual  as  distlncr 
tiye  from  his  peeys  abd  show  the  sources  of  these  distinctions-  The 
progression  in  this  figure  is  that  of  a  middle-class  child  in  an  American 
suburb.    The  pattern  is  probfib^  different  for  persons  growing  up  in 
other  sefetings,-  as  we  will  point  oat  below. 

The  picture  in  Figure  2  begins  with  the  child  who  is  relatively 
nncomp Heated,  who  internalizes  primarily  the  heritage  and  environment  of 
the  home.    As  'the  child  becomes  a  student,  school  and  friends  take  on 
increasing  influence.    The  adolescent  turns  to  peers  as  a  guide.    By  the 
time  he  becomes  an  adult,  many  personal  characteristics  are  determined, 
by  the  work  he  chooses,  the  family  he  establishes,  and  the  friends  he 
cultivates.    The  person  who  emerges  from  the  adolescent  cocoon  may  i 
be  quite  different  from  the  child  who  entered  as  a  .chrysalis.  ' 

The  surround  in  aaci^  diagram  represents  the"^  nature  and  magnitude  of 
contextual  influences  at  each  age.    Again,  w  have  in  mind  the  "typical" 
American.    In  childhood,  the  family  virtually  "surrounds"  the  young 
person,  and  its  influence  do^ilnatas  and  amplifies  the  child's  natural 
proclivities.    With  the  onset  of  elementary ,s«hool,  a  major  change 
occurs.    The  child,  now  suddenly  a  student,  is  exposed  to  novelty— to  new 
adults,  new  peers,  new  environments,  new  tasks,  and  new  roles.  The 
transition  is  abrupt;"  children  cry  a  lot  during  the  first  few  days  of 
kindergarten!    More  generally,  change,  transitloni  and  diversity  mark  the 
experience  of  schooling.    Most  obvious  is  the  year-to-year  transition  in 
the  teacher,, the  classroom,  the  curriculum,  and  the  expectations.*  The 
child  nwst  g^ka  the  leap  from  one  year  to  the  next  on  his  own—school, 
teacher,  or  parents  seldom  bridge  the  gap. 

The  secondary  school  initiates  the  escape  to  adulthood  and  freedom. 
The  adolescent  looks  to  fellows,  usually  of  his  own  choosing,  for  support 
and  comfort,  and  as  models."  These  friends  are  generally  chosen  for 
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siBiilariEy  rather  than  contrast.    The  trend  ia  toward  peer  confonaity, 
and  on  the  surface,  there        be  llt-tle  diversity  ia  teenage  groups.  The 
character  of  the  school  also  changes— now  the  student  oust  deal  at  one 
tlioe  with  several  teachers,  several  classrooo  environments,  and  several 
curricula*    Moreoirar,  secondary  schools  are  often  quite  large -in  the  ' 
United  States,  and  so  the  actual  range  of  student  dlvarslty  Is  considerably 
greater  than  in  grade  school".    The  adolescent  also  begins  to  enter  the 
workplace,  where  he  encounters  people  and  sltuatldns  quite  different  from 
those  of  his  tSt  her  previous  experiences. 

Though  secondary  schopl  Increases  the. diversity  of  experience 
available  to'indivlduals,  it  also  allows  them  greater  choice,  and  this 
trend  continues  into ^dulthbod.    In  principle,  the  individual  la  free  to  ' 
dp  what  he  wants  wlthwhoo  he  chooses.    Workplace  and  cotj^anlons  are 
matters  of  choice.    The  decision  is  often  to  rec&ice  diversity  to  find  a 
aiate  saich  like  one's  self,  to  live  in  a  nel^borhood  .consistent  with 
one's  owri  statusf  and  values,,  and  to  find  a  niche  in  the  world  of  work 
where  he  or  she  feels  relatively  coiaf ortable.    The  adult  turns  back 
toward  the  stable  and  restricted  anvironment  of  the  preschooler] 

Variation  among  individuals,    tet  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  the 
variation  over  time  ija-a  single  person's  context  to  a  consideration  of 
individual  differences  in  contexts.    The  "slices  of  life"  in  Figure. 2. 
were  drawn  to  represent  wTiat  we  liaagine  to  be  the  circumstances  for  a 
typical  Afflerlcan  middle-class  person.    Around  this  modal  "situation  there 
is  great  variability,  which  is  l^ely  to  be  s  determinant  of  vafiabillty 
between  individuals.  'Individuals  have  differential  opportunities  to 
experience  and  incorporate  diversity  in  their  social  and  psychological 
functioning  as  persons,  and  in  their  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  diversity 
In  others.    We  will  not  attempt,  a  detailed  examination  of  this  idea, 
but  will  exemplify  .the  point  by  locking  *o re  closely  at  the  preschool 
years  In  Figure  2.    .        V  ,  ^ 

In  Figure,  3  we  have  Illustrated  the  variability  that  may  be  associated 
with  two  contextual  dimensions  that  are  significant  factors  for  the  * 
preschool  child.    In  the  top  panel  are  represented  the  probable  effects 
of  the  community- 86 t ting.    At  the  one  end  of  the  continutia,  id  rural 
^settings  the  relative  importance  of  the  home  and  family  Is  greater, 
thereby  decreasing  the  overall  diversity  impinging  on  the  developing 
child.    In  urban  settings,  on  the  ^ther  hand,  the  people  and  situations 
in  the  neighborhood  are  likely  to  vary  considerably  and  to  have  m 
great  iBq>act  on  the  child  (e.g.,  Gordon,  i977b). 

In  the  bottom  panel,  we. show  the  possible  effects  of  family  situa- 
tions on  the  environmental  context  for  the  child.  -The  range  of  possibili- 
ties  extends  from-th^  "intact"  family  wlthT  the  mother  in  the  hooe  exerting 
high  control  over,  the  external  influences,  to  th6  working  single-parent 
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horn  where  the  child'  I3  I4  day  care  or  preathool,*  or  perhaps  ro^as 
Chroughout  the  neighborhood.    If  our  conjectured  are  correct,  thercv  are 
likely  to  be  substantial  variation^  In  the  character  and  extept  of 
diversity  experienced       children  at  any  developB»atal  level. 

Peraon-envlronment  interactions.    Ue  have  comaented  on  the  variab^lona 
between  indlvlduala,  the  variations  between  situations,  anj  the  variations 
over  tine.    We  should  also  talk  about  the  interaction  between  the  person 
jand  the  enviroiaent.    An  iaportant  indivlduaa  difference  between  students 
'  Is  the  extent  to  which  thd^  are' influenced  by  the  external  world,  the 
degree  to  which  tbey  internalize  diversity  as'  a  real  and  valuable  property 
of  people  and  situations,  and  tha^iBanner  in  which  they  raSiact  greater 
diversity  in  their  performance  and  attitude  when  they  eAerlence  variation 
in  the  environasent.    For  instance,  people  differ  in  th^  response  to 
aodels,  and  to  the  kinds  of  s^odels  to  whidh  they  respond  (BandttM,  1977).  " 
As  another  example,  field-dependent  individuals  lo<*  to  the  environinent 
for  guidance,  and  are  ^>ra  likely  to  talaic  their  surroundings,  compared 
with  field-independen/  individuals  (Shlpoan  &  Shipman,  Ojapter  12).  To 
be  sure,  we  seldom  k^ow  about  the  experiences  thai  underlie  the  development 
of  this  style.    Harrington  (Chapter'^)  describes  e<gsiearch  by  Ramfrez. 
and  CastaSeda  (197^  on  field  dependency  asHmg  Mi^xican  Amer  1cm  children, 
and  the  tendency  for  the  hpme  background  to  ei^hasize  copperatibn.  and  ' 
respect  for  autho^^ity,  contrary  to  tlie~*Stihool  efavironiMsat  which  encourages 
compe|titlon  and  independence*    Harrington  also /points  out  a  weakness  in 
this  research  pij^ograia  (a  flaw  a^L-tod  typical  U  theliork  on  ethnic 
factors),  the  '^alse  hoiwjgeneity'*  of  the  Mexican  Amarliain  culture.  Neither 
Spanl8h-Surnaja*d  stwients  nor  their  eoiapl&Betif.i  the  "mainstream,'^  are 
sufficiently  |.ika  one  another  to  permit  such /sweeping  generalizations 
about  con^jetitiveness  or  Independence  (in  th^  typical  Aoerican  classtdoo?) 
as  characteristics  of  t;h^  group.  /  / 

Section  II.    D'iversitV  in  Home  and  Community  \ 

Socialization  cSf  ii-fe  in  modern  society  is  a  function  shared  by  home 
and  school.    Occasionally  these  two  sources  coordinate  and  co^lementj 
often  they  are  independent  or  even  conflict  (e.g.,  Hess  &  Holloway,  19T9; 
Lightfoot,  Note  1).    that  is,  sometimes  one  finds  the  parents  i,nformed 
about  the  school,  the  schopl  open  to  involven^nt  with  t^e  family,  the 
environment  of  the  School  and  the  practices  of  the  teacher  designed  to 
mesh  ^ath  the  child's  experiences  in  the  family  and  neighborhood,  %nd  the 
moS^her  and  father  au^portive  of  the  particular  goals  of  the  ,^tudeat's 
classroom.    One  fin<&  such  situations  on  occasion,  but  apparently  not  as 
a  commonplace. 

The  most  serious  effort  to  link  home  and  school  la  the  kindergarten./ 
Th«  training  for  kindergarten  teachers  emphasizes  the  importance  o^         ;  • 
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comounication  with  the  parents  Ut  least  with  the  nwther)  at  the  begianiag 
of  the  school  year^  and  it  is  not  uaconoaon  for  this  contact  to  be  taaiatained. 
throughout  the  school  year#    There  is  consid^able.  variation  between  hotaes 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  child  is  psychologically,  intellectually,  and 
socially  prepared  for  school.    One  task  of  the  kindfergartdn  teacher  Is  to 
reduce  this  diversity #    Over  the  course  of  the  kindergarten  year,  the  ^  — ^ 
variety  of  styles  that  distinguish  the  children  at  the  beginning-^  the 
year  is  reduced  to  a  wre  orderly  array*    Partly,  children  are  taught 
what  they  should  do  and  what^  they  may  not  do»  -Partly,  ^they  are  sorted 
into  groups  and  given  labels  (Is^licitly  or  explicitly)'  to  identify 
their  readiness  for  instruction,  crheir  educability,  and  the  extent  ta 
which  they  are  outliers  on  one  or  another  dimension  (too  boisterous,  too 
inattentive,  too  talkative,,  too  quiet) •  * 

Another  approach  to  reducing  the  variations  between  children  at^the 
point  of  transition  from  hptae  to  school  is  direct  intervention  in  the 
house*    Sesame  Stre^et  represents  such  an  effort,  «nd  the  evidence  suggests* 
that  this  television  series  is  successful  in  bringing  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  into  the  horns,  at  least  for  middle*-*  and  upper*-midcilre«class 
children  (Ball  &  Bogats,  1970>.    Another  such  laffort  that  h^s  demonstrated  ; 
some'^success  with  lower-^lass  children  is  the  Home  Visitor  program  of  th% 
Appaladtia  Educational  Laboratory  (Bertraii,  1971)  #    These  programs  and 
others  like  them  prepare  children  cognitively  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Socially  for  the  environment       school*    In  effect,  the  programs  reduce 
the  range  of  variation  that  the  kindergarten  or  first-grade  teacher  must 
deal  with,  as  well  as  enhance  the  child^s  chances  of  achieving  success  in 
school*  ^  ^ 

'      .\  ,        .        ■  "  -  •    ■  ^  ■  '  .  ■ 

Statu^  and  functional  descriptions*    l^it  we  have  strayed  from  our 
primary  quee'tion-^Jhat  are  the,  facets  of  home  and  conaaitiity  that  uhderlie 
the  differences  between  children  that  we  see  in  the  early  school  years? 
Our  basic  classification  scheme  focuses  on  the  operational  elements  of 
the  environment:    the  mother,  the  father,  the  relation  between  the  twb 
(if  both  are  present);  siblings ;^he  home  environment^  both  physical 
(including  television)  and  social;  the  neighborhood  environment^  the  neigh** 
bors,  the  peei^s;  the  extended  family*    This  list  is  perhaps  not  complete, 
but  it  suggest^  the  range  of  significant  influences*       ^  ^ 

For  each  ^f  these  elements  we  c£x  describe  the  situation  for  the 
child  in  two  wi^9-— we  will  refer  to  these  as  status  and  f imctional 
descriptions,  following  Gordon  and  Shipman  (see  Introduction  of  this 
volume).    A  status  feature  is  nominal*    It  is  usually  an  objective  label 
for  the  person  or  group  or  thing*    A  functional  feature  is  operational; 
it  attempts  to  account  for  the  mechanisms  by'  wh^ch  a  characteristic  comeel 
to  be,  has  an  influence,  and  operates  in  a  situation- 
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Tbus  we  might  list  as  status^  features  of  the  parents  their  nunber  • 
and  oiakeup  (nuiaber  of  people.-olle' or  two  parents),  their  social  .class 
(Income,  education  of  parents,  occupation  of  breadwinner),  and  their  * 
ethnicity  ("Spanish  suraane,"  "black,"  "other  white").    Status  features  * 
of  the  home  environment  might  include  the  size  (number  of  rooms ),  special 
features  (bathrooma,  swimming  pool),  and  Uving  arrangeUnts  (number  of 
people  per  room  or  bedroom).    This  kind  of  infonaation  kan  be  obta&ei  by 
a  census.    It  gives  us, some  idea  of  the  variation  betwden  students  in  a 
neighborhood  or  comnunity.    Status  descriptions  often  permit  prediction, 
both  of  central  tendency  ahd  of  variability. 

It  is  by  no  means  cle^r,  despite  their  predictive' power,  that  status 
features  are  trustworthy  guides  to  action\    These  indices  may  be  the  only 
available- sources  of  formation,  and .  the  tendency  to  stereotype  may  lead 
on§  to  respond  primarily  to  s^tatus.    Harrington  (Chaptfer  6)  gives  a 
painful  example  of  advice  based  on  status  characteristics:    The  teacher' 
is  advised  to  have  a  ^ook  available  if  she  has  an  appointment. with  a 
Hispanic  parent.    That  way  she  will  be  able  tp  respect  the  parent's 
culture,  because  she  won't  be  disappointed  by  the  ensuing  wait. 

■  V"  .  .      ■  .    \  :•:        -  ■■' 

In  principle,,  the  school  would  seem  better  advised  to  rely  on  the 
functional  aspects  of  the  home'' and  famfly.    These  might  include  the 
nature  of  the  language  used  in  the  home,  between  parents,  and  between 
parent (8)  and^ child.    One  might  consider  the  spcial  interactions  among 
the  family  membera  as  these  appear  in  a  parent  cbnferej^ce:    Who  takes 
charge  in  various. situations?    How  does  the  child  seek  to  get  what  he  or 
she  wants,  and  how  consistently  do  various  ploys  pay  off?  iJhat  are  the 
values  of  the  hone,  and  how  are  these  expressed?    What  is  the  perception 
,  •»  .     of  Irearniag?    Of  schooli^g?    Of  the  fWly's  reaposxsibillty  to  prepare 

the  child  for  school,  and  to  support  the  school 'jp  mandates?  Will  homework 
assignments  be  enforced?  ' 

Information  about  these^matters  is  not  always  easy  to  come  by.  ' 
Indeed,  some  may  feel  that  such  matters  are  "none  of  the  school'-f  • 
business"— and  perhaps  they  aren't.    However,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
r  f "actional  characteristics  of  the  family  and  the  neighborhood  are  vital 

deteraiinants  of  differences  between  children,  and  that  they  underlie  the 
:  .      ,       child's  acceptance  of  and  susceptibility  to  differenties  in  others* 


The  maAch  between  the  functional  features  ofHl;e  school  and  those  pf 
the  home  also  |8f fects  the  school's  success/in  educati^^e  young.  The 
Ipc^l  school  alist  continually  find  a. balance  between  the  g^al^pf  the  \ 
local  ^ommnity  and  of  the  larger  society.    Neither  of  these  Is^ea^^ecially 
consistent,  to  be  sure,  as  onie  ^can  learn  by  studying  legislative  man^atea. 
reading  tracts  on  edudational  pliilosophy,  or  attending  local  school  board 
meeting*    The  major  conflicts  seem  to  occur  when  the  comnwnity  loses  any 
sens^  of  "ownership"  in  the  school— when  the'  people,  practices,  and 
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coQventioas  of  th«  dassrooai  are  estraQ^ed  from  the  horns.    This  estraago-  - 
went  is  llKely  to  be  fait  when  the  parent  ts  cfeLefly  tarried  ahcmt  putting 
food  on  the  table  and  protecting  the  hoiise  agalo&t  fire  and  Vjandalism,  . 
while  the  school  i-s  concerned  about  dress  code  and  foul-nouthed  language 
and  proper  osnners;,  when  the  teacher  seeks  to  instill  an  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare  or  Duaas,  while  the  faivlly  is  ocaspied  with  welfare  regulations 
or  the  preservation  of  fundaoentalistic  religious  practices;  when  the 
f  amily  knows  only  Spanish  or  Tag^log  or  ^^etnaasee,  while  the  teacher , 
principal,  and  secretary  Sj^eak  only  in  En^ish. 

In  these  situations  and  nutasrcHis  othS^tfs^  that  could  be  sientioned, 
when  the  hoste  and  th|B  school  are  unable  t&  support  each  other,  the 
parents  find  little  coiBfort*  from  the  pridcipal  or  teacher,  and  vice 
versa.    The  child  is  caught  in  the  middle,  wi till  little  chance  "^of  managing 
a  reconciliation.    We  aim  neither,  to  legitimize  these  oisnatehes,  nor  to 
condemn  them.    That  Is  not  the  point.    The  probl^ss  of  the  child  whose 
family  are  illegal  iamlgrants  from  Mexico  are  genuine  for  the  child* and 
for  the  teacher,,  quite  apart  from  Anwrican  traditions  and  .laws  abcmt 
isBBlgration.    The  fact  that  most  Ameeicansi  (and  hence  most  teachers)  are 
monolingual  in  English  is  a  present  reality,  qulta^apart  f rom  irhether 
thia  situation  is  Intellectually,  prof ess lon^lly,  or  ethically  defensible. 
The  point  is  that  these  sdsma^ches  of  £aa±ly  and  school  are  part  of  the 
existing  patterns  of  diversity »  and  must  be  considered  in  any  analysis  of 
the  instructlonsil  Nresponse  to  diversity.    In  any  event,  whatever  the 
^mateh  between  hmas.^d  school,  let  Us  reemphasize  that  the  underis tending 
of  how  home  and  school  cotqplement  iiach  other  will  require  investigation 
of  the  functional  school-related  aspects  of  the  home;  status  characteristics 
per  se  will  not  suffice.    A  promising  exas^le  of  just  this  approach  Is 
Gfannis'  description  in  Chapter  13  of  Waif's  (1966)  research  on  home-environ- 
ment variables  affecting  school  learning:  '  * 

The  variables  meadtjred  ^  Wolf  included  the  oppor- 
timltles  for  verbal  devMbpment,  the  nature  and 
/  amoant  of > assistance  provided  in  overcoming  academic  , 

difjeiailties;  the  kin<ib  of  work  habita.  expected 
/  of  the  individual,  and  so  forth.    Wolf  obtained 

correlations  between  the  total  rating  of  the  home's  , 
intellectual  environment  and  subjects' 'intelligence 
apd  achieves^nt  chat  were  considerably  higher  than^ 
those  typically  found  between  social  status  and 
intelligence  or  achlevepept.    (p.  13.19) 

A  similar  line  of^rk  has  been  pursued  by  Hess' and  his  colleagues  with  . 
ypunger  children  (Dickson,  Hess,  Mlyake,  &  Azuma,  1979;  Hess  &  Holloway, 
1979;  Hess,  Shipman,  Brophy,  &  Bear,  1969;  also  cf. -Miller,  1969;  1970). 
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Section  tll«    Diversity  In  the  School\ 

Again  oujr  plan  will  be  to  Qoaslder  the  distinctly^  components  In 
the- school,  and  then  call  attention  to  certain  status        f  unctiotxal 
features  of  each  cnsponent*    We  see  fiye  separable  elexaents  in  the 
school:    the  teacher,  the  ibstructional  program,  the  phy^cal  classroom  ' 
environment,  the  aoclal  classroom  envlrodment  (including  the  student's 
classmates),  and  the  sc^ol  Itaelf  .  '  We  realize  that  these \aleBsents  are  * 
not  alto^ther  independent,' nor  are  they  entirely'  separablei,  Nohetheless, 
they  are  aulficlently  distinctive  for  it  to  sake  sense  to  at\enq>^  to 
consider  them  one  at  a  time* 

The  teacher.    The  classrooo  teacher  is  probably  the  doiainant  \f actor 
that  makes  one  classroom  different  from  another.  Con^etency-basedV 
training  and  behavioral  objectives  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^,  the 
teacher's  knowledge,  ability^  interests,  and  style  determine  much  of  what 
happens  in.  the  classroop  (Calfee  &  Shefelbine,  in  pressj  Hunt,  Chapter  1). 

The  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  has' generally  taken  cognisance 
of  status  features:    age,  experience,  sex,  ethnicity ,- verbal  ability^  and 
co^itive  style  have  all  been  is^licated  in  the  teacher's  competence  at 
jna  rim  or  another.    General  measures  of  attentiveness,  reasoning, 
personality,  and  motivation  have  also  been  mentioned.    It  is  sometimes 
hard  to  a^y  whether  a  characteristic  is  properly  placed  in  the  status 
column,  but  we  tend  to  use  the  category  for  any  feature  that  is  primarily 
designativa  rather  than  operational  (e.g.,  "In  the  ideal  class  .  the 
teacher  eiqphasizes  the  belief  that  the  purpose  of  school  is  learning,"  ' 

Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing  (CTPL,-  1978). 

■■  ■  ■  ,  •«. 

The  functional*  differences  between  teachers  are  measured  in  part  by 
observing  performattce  ,  in  the  classroom.    How  do  they  or^nize  the  students 
for  instruction?    How? is  time  divided  between  lecture,  discussion,  and  - 
seat  work?    Who  makes  decisions  about  the  timing  and  select ibn  of  tasks? 
This  list  could  be  ektended  (Calfee  &  Shefelbihe,  id  press),  but  the 
evidence  suggests  considerable  variation^  in  practice..  Wei^uspect  that 
^teag^ers  dlso  differ  greatly,  in  their  educattotial  gdals,  in  the  way  they 
plan  for  instruction,  and  in  the  problem-solving  s.trategies  .they  bring  to 
bear  on  instructional  situations.    Less  evidence  is  available  on  these 
matters,  whlch^^^uire  the  investigator  to  talk  with  the  teacher,  as  well 
as  to  observe  the  perf 

There  is  no  quastion  that  status  features  point  to  iiJ5)ortant  4iffer- 
ei^ces  aswng  teachers,  and  1rhat  they  are  predictive  of  certain  Outcomes  of 
teaching.    However,  the  purposes  of  evaluation,  luqjroyeBent,  and  under- 
standing are  probably  bettet  served  by  functional  features*  Teachers' 
thoughts  and  attitudes  are  critical  for  an  understanding  of  diversify  In 
accloni,. 
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  «  , 

The  curricuXyua*   .Let  us  turn  now  briefly  to  the  instructional 
progrsua,  the.  curriculum*    Certain  features  of  currlculutD  variat.ion  strike 
us  as  3tatug-Iike--*c_Qatent  areas  and  the  mandated  emphases  on  each 
(reading,  oathaaatica,  vocational  educatlpn,  mijJ.tlq23.tural  education,  and 
so  on);  program  labels  (for  instance,  within  it^dlng,  phonics  programs, 
whole-«ord  programs,  and  language  experience  programs;  within  bilingual 
education,  maintenance  programs  and  transitional  programs;  and  so  on);  ^-7, 
and  the  style'  of  currifctilum  impl«aentation  .(the  structured  school  versus 
the  c^en  classroom,  for  instance).  -  ' 

•  » 

,Tha  functional  aspects  of  the  curriculum  reqi^ire  a  mo^e  detailed 
examination  of  the  instructional  materials-- of  content,  s^uence.-^ichoices, 
instruments  for  a^ssessing  progress,  and  so  on>    One  must  ^serve  the 
^c,tual.  implementation  of  the  program  of  study,  a|>art  from  what v has  been 
intended  bj^  designer,  or  educa«ijnal  eiqpert,  6r  bureaucrat*    If  the 
available  res^larch  tells  us  anythimg,  it  is  t.hat  curriculum  "labels  acccwint 
fbr  relatively  fe^  syatematic  effects  (the  poifit  has  perhaps 'been  over- 
stated by  Jenclts  and  h^a  colleagues  (1972),  who  appear  tb  conclude  that 
schools  per  ae  do  not  h||re  effects)*    The  important  variables  describe  how 
the  curriculum  is  actuary  put  into  action*    Here  there  is  reason  to  be 
optimistic  that  what  is  taught  and  h«w  it  is  taught  matter  a  great  deal 
(Gage.  1978,  1979;.  Good,  Blddle,      Brophy , '1975;  McDonald  &  Ellas,  1976). 

We  cannot  undertake  a  fuIl-scaO-e  review  here,  but  itvis  worth  noting 
that  curriculum  theory  is  presently  in, the  doldrua».  ,  Twenty  years  ago, 
one  (:ould  find  strong^  functional  recommendations- for  practice.  Taba 
(196r2),  for  example,  had  these  words  of  ccmnsel: 

One  factor  in  leamabllity  is  the  adjustment  -of  the 
curriculum  costent  and  of  the  focus  of  learning 
experiences  to  the  abilities  of  the  learners.  .  .  . 
.    The  problem  of  .making  the  curriculum  learnable 

involves  also  the  task  of  translating  the  social      '  ^ 

heritage  into  experiences  which  help  each  student  to 

make  it  Ijis  own.     <pp*  252,  283)  .  . 

One  finds  similar  advice  in  Tyler's  (1949)  small  but  influential  boollf 
(cf.  pp.  65  ff.).  *  , 

>  ,  ■  ■ 

Another  exanple  of  general  curriculum  recomrondations  cooes  from 
Bruner's  (1960)  reaction  to  the  Woods  Sole  Conference  on  elementary 
science.    The  post-Sputnik  era  called  for  action*  and  Bruner  had  this  to 
say: 

*  • 

...  we  have|^eached  a  level  of  public  education  in 
Aaserica  where  a  considerable  portion  of  our  populaHon 
has  bcicome  interested  in  a  question  that  until  recently 
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wa«  the  concarn  of  sp«claULacs:   "what  ahall  wi  teaph 
and  to  what  end?"  .  .  .  , 

•  .  .  The^e  has  Always  been  a  duailsa  in  «xr  educational, 
ideal,  a  striving  for  a  balance  between  what  Benjamin 
Franiai^  refecred  to       the  Asefuf"  and  the  "ornaiBental." 
.  .     The  concept  of  the  usem  in.Fi^anklin.and'ia  the 

^       Aoerican  educat^Lotial  ideal  afterwar'as  was -twofold:  it 
involved,  on  the  dne  hand,  skills  of  a  anecif ic  kind 
and,  on  the  other,  general  understanding.  toAenable  oaa  , 
.  •  better  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  life.  ... 

.Grasping  the .structure  of  a  subject  is  understanding 
it  in  a  way  that  permits  many  other  things  to.be  rejitad 
^    .    to  it  meaningfully.    To  laam  structure,  in  short,  lis  to 
learn  how  things  are  related.      •  .  \  ' 

.  .  .Yet  the  diversity  of  Amefican  comdunltiea  and' of 
American  life  in  general  makes  eq|ialiy  imperative  some 
decree  of  variety  in  curricula.  .  .  . 

We  may  take  as  pe^-haps  the  most  general  objective  q£ 
aducat ion  that  it  cultivate  ex6ell&nce;r,  .  .  (which]  -V 
liere  refera  not  on^Ly  to  schooling  the  better  student 
also  to  helping  each  student  achieve  his  optlfi&in  ' 
i    -    *- intellect tial  dai^elopment.    Good  teaching^ that  en^ha- 
sizes  the  structure  of  a  subject  is  probably  even, 
more  ValuaTsle  ,fdr  the  lesjs  able  student  thati  for  phe. 
gifted  one,,  for  it  is  the  fonner  rather  than*  the    >    ,  *T 
•  latter  who  .is  moat, easily  thrown  off  the  track  by 
poor  teaching,    (pp.  1,  '4,  7,  9) 

Bruner  and  Taba  both  represent  the  tension  between  common  goals  and 
principles  of  learning,  and  the  need  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  students 
*^5^^coBm«nities  in  the  character  of  the  curriculum.* 

Still  another  guiding  principle  of  curriculum' of  the  19608  was"  the 
expertise  of  the  academic  scholar  in  conceptualization  and  creation  of 
the  curriculum..   Hah,  a  Course  of  Study  was  developed  at  Harvard  by 
Bruner.    Several,  science  curricula  were  designed  at  varl<*s  universities 
throughout  the  country,  and 'the  "new  math"  sf>raift8  forth  at  Stanford.  • 


— ! 


•  "The  situation  as  we  approach  1980  is  quite  different.    A  task'  force 
set  up  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (l"976)  has  effectively 
decided  that  the  Institute  should  play  relatively  little  or  no  role  in 
curriculum  development  and  associated  research  and  evaluation.  The 
'reasons  for  this  decision  are  cotaplex  and  mstnifold,  but  at,  least  in' part 
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they  reflect  a  rejection  by  parents,  students,  aad  (iMSt  of  all)  teachers 
o£  the  sorts  of  curriculum  lhat  vere  created  by  academic  estperts*  We 
suspect  further  that^  th^  rejection  reflects  in  part  a  missaatch  between 
the  diversity       s|:udent9  ^d  teachers  and  the  relative  homogeneity  of 
thje  classrootQS  familiar  to  those  who  live  on  college  canvases* 
'  •  '  '  ■     .  , 

Whatever* ^ije  merits  of  this  conjecture^  it  is  c leaf  that  there  is  a  , 
Strong  move  toward  "locallsfii»*>  Individual  district^,  ^sch'o^ 
teachets  feel  that  they  ha^  a  need,  ri^t,  and  responsibility  to  undertake 
the  selection  or  construction  of  curriculum  materials  appropriate  to 
local  Qonditions.    The  present  politicized  sltua£ion  is  suifQt^rlzed  by  ' 
^ple  (197,7):  j  ^.  . 

The  classic  currioilum  questions  of  what 
shall  be  ^taught  an4  How  prbgfasss  shallVibe  ^^r^nlzed 
are  overshadowed  by  the  desire  ^to  be  consulted  and 
involved  in  Jtoklng  curricular  decisions.  .  . 

*  Concern, for  ^Nrtio  should  make  curirlcular  decisions?" 

#  appears  to  take  priority  -over  *HrfMit  shall  be-  taught?" 

2.  This  concern  for  involvement  is  accoxs^anied  by  a 
feeling  of  Impotence,  of  not  being  heard  and  having 

^  Qtnly  a  limited  sc;ope  of  inf  luenbe.    There^^i  aleo  tUe 
vi^  rather  widely  held,  that  somebody  mMfccbhttQls 
the  ball  game,  be  it  professionals,  bureaucrats  or  . 

*some  ubiquitous  "they." 

^  ■  V "       *  ' 

3.  The  claims  and  charges  [about-where  decisionfi^  are 
made,  who'  is  or  isn't  listened  to,  and  what  new  . 
exists  in  school  progra&s  and  tmistrbe  changed]  an^e 

^  often  so  contradictory  or  mufcu|tlly  e^xclusive  that  one 

ii  led  to  wonder  what  actualijl^^^^^-^v  schools 
whether  generalizations  are^^l^^^^  a^ 
anybody  knows.         ^r'^u.^\:>'^^'^'f'iw  '   •  * 

4.  ,^thouga,^app]|rfeache   to  resolvltig  curriculum 
^lemiaas  did' ^'not  coma  up  in  the  ^interviews,  the  < 
^"l^fiknated  ^tena  for  resolution  is  local.      '    '  • 

W    '    ^  ^  ■    •  ^  r        ■   ■         -  ■ 

■y'Cj^^\  There  ifls^^tespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 

^    fa^lyre  of  pas^trategies  oi^  curriculum  deViftopSelSt 
ii^iiii^^^        change-  tcf  eniist  the  collaboration  of  •  Interested 
i^§?^5v  Consequently  I  it  is  doubtful  that  any       .  * 

'jr.^ch, guided  solely  by  "experts"  will  capture  irore  \ 
^p(^^4^^^mited  cbnsHtuency.    Further,  our  analysis 
}:^i^^^]^individuals  '  and  groups  are  saying  reveals  nd  ■ 
'  str^^^^B  likely  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
otheri^^^^X^^  %    .    ^  » 


. ;  U. 
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Where  does  chl8  mic^TO-hlstory  leave  US?    On  eh^urface,  a  review 
; reveals  subs taatial  diversity  in  what  la  available  across  the  range  of 
schools'.    For  ind|.vldual  studemts  and  their  faaillesi,  hc?wever,  it  is  the 
variety  of  alternatives  accessible  to  then  as  individuals  that  niatters,  • 
and. not  what  might  exist  .elsewhere.    For  instance, . "alternative"  programs 
haJve  befea  established  in  so^  coaaaunltles  and  even  within  Sotae  schools  in. 
order  to  better  provide  £BT  the  varying  needs  of  students  aad  to  acconnao- 
date  the  varying  preferences  and  conpetencies  of  teachers  (Duke, '1978a; 
Goodlad,  1975;  Stoce,  1972).    Sooe  alternative?  are  associated  with  more  ' 
or  ;.ess  radical  reionas  Ih.  education,  ^th  "freedota"  and  "openness." 
Others  appear  to  be  rather  pedestrian  extensions  of  longstanding  practices 
(e.g.,  Dulce,  i978a,  Ch«  3,  .shows  that  alternative  programs  ate  not  naich 
differ,ent  curricularly  from  regular  schools).    One  of  the  nwre .  interesting 
discubdlons  of.  alternatives,  in  our  opinion,  is  Weinberg's  (1975)  account 
of  the  potentially  significant 'social  functions  of  alternative  schools' 
and  classes.    The  pragmatic  (and  .occasionally  controversial)  categories  in 
his  list  include:  ^  '  '  •  •  , 

Attendyice.  ■.  .  .  Proposed  alternatives  range  from 
•suggestion  to  do  away  with  all  .consuls  ory  attendanc.e 
to  such  vajriatlona  as  a  mixture  of  compulsory  adid 
voluntary  attehdance,  compulsory  attendance  in  school 
♦  but  voluntary  attendance  in  classes,  and  contract 
Arrangements  whereby  students  agree  to  attend  some 
a«*tivi ties. but  liot  others.  .  •  . 

Organization.  .  .  .  Schools  are  formal  places  where 
,    interpersonal  relations  are  gpverned  by  role  expecta«o  • 
tions.  1  .  .  Alternatives  [Include]  variations  in 
patterns  of  authority  and  control,  new  ways  to  ' 
da tannine  sanctions,  and  possible  shifts  in  the  way 
school  participants  relate  tot  each  other.    Egalitarian  \ 
decision  making  and  Informal  personal  relatlonsl^ps  "  . 
«  are  two  possibilities.  .  .".  Might  not  teachers  .  ^ 

supervise  each  othisr,  student's  teach,  administrators 
assist  teachers  as  resource  pe^sofas? 

the  Adaptive  Structure.  . .  A  primary  con^onent  of 
adaptation  Is  the  structure  of  efficiency  on  which 
educational  processes  are  based.    The  ii^ortance  •  "   *  ^, 

given  to  efficiency  in  conventional  school  systems  is.  '\/''jS^:-1 
-    made  more  evident  by  the  dooilnartt  adaptation  of 

alternative  schools,  which,  generally  take  the  opposite 
tack.    Whereas  (public  schQols,  organize  their  resources 
and  accoB^llsh  their  tasks  on  a  «ost-bud§et  basis, 
alternative  schools  often,  advertise  a  low  studetit-teacher 
ratio.    This  ratio  is  not  always  (actually  seldom)  a' 
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result  of \ being  able  to  afford  more  teachers;  rather 
It  derives  from  a  different  approach'  to  organizing 
students  for  learning #  .  That  is,  sxaall  groups  on  a 
volunteer  basis  may  engage  in  a  lessout  i^ile  others  \ 
under  the  supervision  of  a  parent  or  an  older  student 
are  doing ''(Kl^r  things  mre  or  less  on  their  own*  •  •  • 

Socialiaation#    One  function  that  all  educational 
systems  adopts  in  pairtnership  vith  such  other  institu- 
tions A9  the  f dually  and  the  churchy  is  to  produce 
^wq^al  and  -reliable  citizens*      •  • 

»  .  ,  * 

Established  values  and  skills  nee^  not  remain  so,  of 
cdurse,  and  many  alternative  structures  already  exist 
in  alternative  schools*    Instead  of  accepting  the 
notion  th)it?  all  children  must  le^rm  hov  to  res^d, 
vrlte^  and  f igurbp  some  schools  de^hasize  such 
^'basics'*  and  allows  children  considerable  time  and 
choice  to  gain  these'  skills*  •  •  • 

the  saain  thAist  of  altemati^ve  structures  is  to  avoid 
the  hj^pocrisy  that  is  o^ten  implicit  in,  the  way 
scthools^go  a^out.  implanting  values •^^^"l^ey  tea^  ^he 
va^e  of  ^rust  and  do  not  trust  students;  they  teach 
deiiK>c|racy  in  an  authoritarian  manner;  they  stand  on 
tlgieir  belief  -In  equal  rights  and  equal  (^portunities 
regardless  of  race  or  sex»  but  every  sociologist  who 
has  ever  inquired  .abcRit  these  phenomena  has  detected 
>  racism  and  sexism  almost  anywhere  he  ^r  she)  ^ 
looked*  •  • 

Integration*    ,The  structure  of  integration  is  the 
means  whereby  persons  discover , their  relationship  to 
others  in  the  systemt  both,  in  terms  of  formal  require- 
ments and  informal  relationships*  *  *  *  Within  this 
total  operation  exist  individuals  wKo  possess  different 
social  characteristics<*»«*aget  sex*  race*  socioeconomic 
status,  ^d  ability*    Btiw  do  schools  integrate  these 
individuals?    What  is  the  basis  of  this  integration?  ; 
The  patterns  are  well  known.    The  alternatives  should 
be  equally  obvious*  ,  The  conventional  methocLls  to 
group  children  according  to  ability  and  s^n^gata 
them  along  lines  pf^  age,  sex,,  race,  and  socioQODnokLc 
status^    Perhaps  th^  first,  ability  grouping,  Accounts 
for  much  of  the^other*  «  *  * 
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aeaf  integration  would  me^n  that  persons,  regardless 

of  those  characteristics  I  have  discussed,  would  have 

access  to  the  saoe  reaources-Hsoth  the  school's 

offering^  and- each  other.    No  one  questions  the 

educational  value  of  informal  contact  between  students. 

If  this  exchange  were  institutionally  encouraged, 

even  arrangadit  ^  genuine  alternative  to  the  segregated 

structures  of  naich  -of  present-day  schooling  would  1 

eoerge.     (pp.  55-60)  .  ' 

«  < 

Conventional  programs  have  existed  lor  some  tine  that  are  designed 
to  provl^alternatives.    Tracking,  "pullrout"  classes,  and  continuation 
achoo<4|gPP  alil  examples  of  efforts  fro  augment  or  supplant  the  regular 
classroom  prograSi  for  students  witli  special  needs.  "Individualization" 
is  the  term  geni^rally  used  to  describe  the  teacher's  efforts*- to  arrange 
curriculum  altertiatives  within  the  classroom  (e.g. ,  Taloage,  1975). 
"Small-group  teaching"  (Sharan  &  Sharan,  1976)  represents  a  more  practical 
approach  to  .the  same  goal,  it  aeea»  to -us.    A  totally  individualized 
curriculum  is  probably  neither  desirable  nor  realizable,  even  though 
computer  technology  might  make  such  an  approach  possible  .in  some  form. 
The  existing  evideneir.oa  teacher  effectiveness  suggests  that  either 
.  teachers  cannot  im^lea^nt  a  totally  individualized  curriailuo,  or  that 
there  is  no  adva^^tage^  in  student  adhievement  gains  from  such  a  program 
(cf.  McDonald  &  Eiiis,  1976;  inter  alia).    Analysis  of  claasrdom  management 
procedures  (e.g.,  Calfee  i  Brown,  1979)  suggests  that  these  skills  are  an'  ' 
important  feature  of  curriculum  itqplementation  and  diversity,  especially 
if.  the  teacher^s  to  provide  alternatives  for  different  groups  of  students 
within  ^he  classroom.  ■  w 

Grannis  (Chapter  13)  points  out  one  other  facet  of  the  curriculum 
that  deserves  a  remark — the  nature  of  the  materials.    Of  particular  \* 
importance  is  the  match  between  the  materials  that  the  young  child 
typically  finds  in  the  hoin^  and  conaaunity  and  the  context  of  the  schpol: 

.  .  .  Outside  of  school,  young  children'?  interactions 
are  almost  invariably  mediated  by  physical  things, 
the  toys  and  found  objects,  spaces,  and  surfaces  of 
N        ,  children's  play.    These  things  yield  "objective" 

feedback,  an^  they  serve  as  props  to  sustain  role  *     ,      '  , 
taking  in  fantasy  activities.    Physical  things  are 
essential  to  the  social  prder  aaajog  children  that  the 
classical  kindergarten 'recognizes*    Physical  things,  »' 
.  -  :\  %.r#^^®^»  potjBntiaY  of .  conforming  or  discoa- 

. -      p:-  »^^^;i^..an  uhllmlted  varietk'^of  actions  taken  upon 

\  '^filii*'-*  -Blocks  can  be  weighed,  .stroked,  thrown,  piled 

on^top  of  one  another,  arranged  in  geometric  patterns, 
«itc. ,  each  with  consequences  that  match  or  fail  to 

% 
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iaitch  expectations #    ^faxiy  educatiooaX  ^oals;  howevety 
^       particularly  those  treasured  by  conventional  teats  pf 
acad^alc  achiaveiMQt;  (a)  entail  operations  on 
t  syiobdtat  and  (b)  involve  a  restricted. sat  o£  c^erations. 
It       £or  both  of  these  reasons  Csicl  ]  that  there  is  a 
strong  shift  aiiray  from  the  use  of  laanipulativas 
toward  alobst  exclusively  symbolic  materials  >e»reen 
tandergarten  and  third  gradet  as  Goodlad  and  Klein  * 
,  (1970)  found  ia  observations  of  a  large  sample  of 
classroicms  in  this  range*    Plagetian  educators  object 
to  this  on  the  gr<mnds  that  it  is  necessary  for 
children  to  develop  schoaata  through  iterations  on 
\  concrete  objects  bef ore,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the 
children \s  internalization  o£  the  operations*  " 
Honever  such  tifis  may  be  disputed,  it  remains  clear 
that  by  ra&oi^ng  -cotictete  objects 'from  the  classroom, 
the  rules  that  govern  young  children's  interactions 
are  ehangedv  Ross^  Zimiles,  ^^nd  Gerstaln  (1976) 
found  a  mucfe  higher  rate  of  child-child  interactions^ 
and  a  higjtier'  proportion  of  teacher-chi^Ld  interact  Idas 
initiated  by  the  childreut.  in  a  set  of  open  priman^'- 
_^    grade  classrc^t)®  than  *in  a  cos^^arison  set  of  traditional 
dassrooi^*'    Althcmgh  the  authors  did  not  make  the 
specif  ic^  confiectlon  suggested  here,  they  reported. 
.  8|sbstantially  more  time  sp6nt  in  settings  with 
^  f    manipulative  materials,  in  the  open  than  in  the  ^ 
traditional  classrooms*    l^e  absence  of  objects 
requires  that  Qe«r  controls  bet  establlimed  in  the 
r'  flaiBBVocmf  typically  ones  that  inv^i^  a  heavier 
imposition  of  adult  *  authority ,  with  dr^with<K»t 
syl^tems  that  manage  symbolic  materials  in  relation  to 
specified  objectives/ most  of  ten  workbooks,  and  in  a 
variety  of  cases  more  complex  systess  like  IVtk  Thus 
the  problem  of  designing  a  milieu  that  is  congruent 
with  educational  goals  can  involve  conflicts  between 
ditferent  goals— say  ip  this  case  th^  children's 
academic  test  performance  aad  social  competence-^t 
one  and  the  same  time*    (pp*  12*47-12.A8)  ^ 

^  Graunls  also  notes  that  the  design  of  materials  can  affect  the""  rolp 
th«  curriculum  in  fostering  the  incidental  outcomes  of ^instruction.  ' 

instance,  materials  can  encourage  the  child  to  wo?k  independently,  o 
rely  on  tfie  teacher:  #  >       ,  ^ 

"» 

.  .  .the  children  [in  Barker, &  Wright,  1955]  some- 
times trere  provided  with  aaterials  that  furnished 
direct,  faedbucky  toj^  exajssplB,  tsanipolative  ioaterials 
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or  workbooks  with  answers  ia  the  margins,  vhile  at    . , 
other  tines  the  children  had  natferiala  without  direct 
feedback,  for  exafflple*  workbooks  without  answers,  or'  . 
simply  no  mateiriala  at  all.    ("p*  12.8)  ' 

The  Physical  environment.    The  third  coupoiient  of  classroom  diversity 
la  the  physical  character  of  the  envlroQloent.    The  slze^  the  facilities, 
tha  newness  and  quaUty  of  the  accotaajodations  all  coa^rise  status  features 
of  this  coop^onent.    The  ways  that  teachers  and  children  Jjerceive  and 
utilize  yhat  is  avallaljle  coii|>ri£*e  the  functional  features.  Several 
lines. of  work  have,  potential  .bearing  on  the  effects  of  the  physical 
envlronoerit  oft  learning;  the  ecological  psychology  of  Barker  and  his  . 
colleagues  (Barker,  1.968;  1978)^  studies  of  sc^jool.archicectuje  (Barker  & 
GuBjp,  1964),  and  Investigations  of  the  open-space  classroom  Xe.g.,  Cohen,  ' 
1973;  Roper-&  Nolan,  1976)  are  esEamples.    Unfortunately  the  aWilable        X       .  ' 
infonaation  is  scanty.    In  particular  we  know  relatively  little  about  the  * 
nature  and  effect  of  systeaatit  variation  in  the  physical  environment.    In    •  V 
the  literature  that  does  exist,  ^  find  that  the  Importance  of  the  archi- 
tectural  setting  is  by  no  saeans  to  b^  disregarded,  as  the  teacher  who  has  . 
tried  to  "survive"  in  an  openr8pa<;B  «:hooi  can  testify  (Roper  &  Nolan, 
1976).    As  another  example,  we  can  point  to  studieis  of  pupil  plac^nt  \ 
within  the  classroom  showing  that  attention  end  work  habits  depend  on 
where  the  student  sits,  regardleas  of  whether  he  seats  hinBself  or  is  V 
placed  by  the  teacher  (Schwebel  &  Cherlln,  1972;  also  cf .  .Plontkowski  & 
Calfee,  in  press).  * 

Grannia  (Chapter  13)  also  presents  some  interesting  leads  aS  to  the 
potential  effects  of  variation  in  the  physical  auviromoent  of  the  classroom  : 
in  his  discussion  of  "environmental  press"— what  the  eiivlronment  can  do 
to  or  for  the  student  (the  term  is  after  Murray,  1938).    The  psychological 
analysis  of  the  physical  surroundings  focuses  on  the  stimulus  control 
^exerted  by  the  t^olce  of  settingj 

•  ^  .  Chairs  arranged  in  a  circle  convey  the  expecta- 
tton  of  the  arranger  that  participants  will  interact 
with  one  another  aora  than  do  chairs  arrayed. in  rows^ 
'  facing  a  speaker  (Sonjxaer,  1969)  •    An  open  door 

invites  visiting*    ^'White  noise"  suggests  differen- 
tiated activities;  "open  space"  suggests  coordinated 
activities,  and  so  on.  •  .  .  Corridors  channel 
behavior,  as  do  tisae  schedules  and  organizational     '  ' 
hierarchies,  all  of  which  function  on  micro-levels  in 
clasaroosas  to  channel  behavior  Into,  for  example,       >  * 
teacher-learnef  interactions  in  certain  settings- 
Envlromaental  features  can  also  serve  as  barriers  to 
behavior,  as  walls  and  chasos  do  most  literally,  but  ^ 
language  differences  and^  status  gaps  do  also*  The 

\  '  .  '    *  ' 

\  '  ■  • 

t  \  ■  •  ■ 
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pavtrotcaeat  furnishes  props^for  sdoe  behavior^  •  . 
and  .equally  It  can  be  devoid  of  ptops  for  one  activity 
or  another*  .  .  •  If  th^s  appears  to  be  a  strictly 
.  architectural^yievpplntt  it  oust  be  stressed  that  the 

sytiibolic  functioning  of  envlronjoents  is  probably  swch 
more  far  reaching  than  what  can  be  understood  in 
architectural  tenos  also.    (pp»  13.4«*13.5) 

^  ■  ^ 

Xhe  social  Wnvir<>nment>    Neict  on  pur  list  is  the  social  envlrotoent 
of  the  student*»«i>eers  and  classxutes*    The  status  features  include  class 
si2e>  distribution  along  dimensions  of.  &ex>  socioeconomic  status*  ethnicity » 
and  other  deim^graphic  characteristics*    These 'aspects  "Of  the  .classroom 
reflect  cofiaaunity  conditions,  decisions  bjr-  the  principal,  and  perhaps 
judgsoent  by,  the  courts*  '  . 

The  functional  features  of  the  students  have  to  do  .with  their 
interaction  with  each  other  and  as  a  grcmp-^the  style  of  Interrelatedness, 
the  role  of  language  in  cooisunicatipn^  and  tl>e  structural  groupings  for 
work  and  play.    Classrooias  appear  to  differ  markedly^  on  these  dimensions, 
and  the  indilrl^ual  child  is  likely  to  encounter  a- diversity  of  artangeoents 
during  his  stliool  experlencesf.    An  in^ortant  aspect  of  the  social  environ- 
ment is  the  way  the  group  handles  individual  differences  between  studenta, 
particularly  those  differences  that  a^e  status  related  (e.^.,  Coheut  Note  2) 

Many  status  characteristics  may  be  relative.    As  Grannis  (Chapter  13) 
notes,  in  virtually. every  classroom  one  finds  students  fulfilling 
certain  roles-~"cloim,  bully,  goat,  good  boy,  bad  boy,  teacher's  helper, 
the  nonworker,  and  sd  on.    Teachers  ftequently  remark  that  a  classroom 
would  , be  better  if  there  were  not  just  'one  or  twof  children  who  were 
impossible  to  deal  with"  (p.  13*10).    The  ispplication  is  that  certain 
children' fall  necessarily  into  these  categories*    The  generalisation  my 
fit  at  the  extres^s,  and  we  suspect  that  mainstreaming  will  add  signifi- 
cantly to  this  mix  (for  some  idea  of  the  problems  seen  as  forthcoming  by 
teachers,  as  well  as  by  sdmlhistrators  and  parents,  cf.  DHEW,  1^79). 
However,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  if  certain  "probltem" 
students  (or  certain  "gifted"  students)  are  taken  from  a 'class,  other 
students  move  into  the  vacant  roles*    Relevant  to  this  point  is  research 
on  age  of  entry ,V where  at  least  one  study  (Weinstein,  1969)  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  relatively  youngest  (and  oldest  I)  students  who  raise 
difficulty  for  the  teacher.    Five-*year^lds  do  all  right  when  there  are 
f aur-year«-olds  in  the  classroom,  but  they  are  seen  as  "not  ready"  when 
they  are  the  youngest  in  a  class  with  mostly  ^Ix-year-olda.    It  my  be 
most  appropriate  for  the  individoal  student  to  encounter  a  variety  of 
class  and  group  settings,  where  sometimes  he  is  the  biggest,  sometimes 
the  smallest,  sometiros  the  smartest,  sometimes  no.^  so  smart,  sometimes 
the  teacher,  sometimes  the  learner.    Consistent  wl^h  this  analysis  Is 
Cohen's  (1979)  Multiple  Ability  curriculum,  which  is  based  on  the  concepts 
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that  experifinctng.  a  change  in  status  is  effective  me tW  for  breaking 
stereotypes.  .  * 

The  distribution  of  achievetaeni  levels  *aaong  classoates  has  not  been 
aystematicaily  examined,  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  may  be  an  inpdrtant 
feature.    In  Figure  4,  to  give  a  concriete  instance  of  such  diversity,  we 
have  plotted  the  distribution  of  reading  test  scores  from  six  clasSi&na 
in  a  local  school  district.    The  patterns  include  teachers  v*io  have 
"fairly  ^typical"  -clas'sroosB  and  those  who  oust  handle  widely  discrepant 
groups  of  students.    Differences  between  classes  in  mean  achievement  are 
known  to  be  comoonplace;  less  is  understood  ab<^t  the  character  of  other 
between-class  indices  such  as  variance,  skewness,  and  multirodality. 
Th«8e  properties  may  influence  the  entire  claasrbdb  environment,  students 
as  well  as  the  teacher.    Thisi  variable  (or  sejt  of  variables)  is  a  status 
characteristic,  and  to  understand  its  effect  requires  that  wp  examine  how 
the  distribution  of  student  abilities  might  influence  classroom  functioning. 
We  do  know  a  few  things.    The  center  point  of  the  distribution  seeas  to 
locate  tha,"steerlng  group**  for  the  teacher—that  group  of  average 
students  «out  whom  the  instructional  program  is  planned  (Lung'ren,  1972) . 
Also  we  suspect  Chat  the  distance  between  a  student's  ability  arid  the 
claasroom  average-  is  what  matters  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  and 
not  the.  student 'a  absolute  standing.* 

The  school.    FinaUy,"*  we  will  note  that  the  school  itself  is  a 
source  of  significant  diversity.    The  status  characteristics  pi  the 
school  (size,  age,  appearance)  can  again  be  determined  by  census.  The 
functional  characteristics  are  less  well  understood,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  see  some  work  on  th^  school  as  a  social  system,  and  the  role  of  thfe 
principal  in  determining  the  operation  of  that  system  (Cohen  &  Miller, 
1979;  UPlant,*  1978;  L^pham,  1977;  McLaughlin  &  Herman,  1977;  McLaughlin 
&  Marsh,  1978;  Saraaon,  1971;'  Talbert,  1979). 


5ome  observers  of  the  American  educational  scene  find  serious  fault 
with  the  way  that  schools  are  organized.    "We  have  organized  our  schools  ' 
to  sort  children  into  achievers  and  i^onachievers  and  that  is  what  we  get. 
If ■  we  organized  rair  scijools  for  the  normally  rich  development  of  all  our  * 
children,  we  would  get  something  tjulte  different"    (McDenaott  &  Aron,  1978. 
p.  44).    Thia^quote  sug^gests  both  a  plot  and  a  promise.    Given  the  incredible 
diversity  of  the  local  [school  systems  in  America,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
identify  the  "we"  to  whom  McDermott  and  Aron  refer.    The  "something  quite 
different"  is  also  intriguing.    We  suspect  it  will  not  arise  from  the 
foiling  .of  some  plot,  but  from  an  infcraase  in  the  rationality  and  account- 
ability'of  local  American  school  systems.    In  fact,  the  evidence  seen©  to 
be.that  «he  typical  American  public  school  is  so  disorganized  ("lo(JS^ly 
coupled"  is  the  jargon)  that  the  responsibility  for  any  T>articular  decision 
Ifi  Uard  to  pin  down  (Davis,  Deal,  Meyer,  Rowan,  Scott,  &  Stackhouse,  1977; 
W«ick,  1976).    This  state  of  affairs  alfty  be  workable  (or  at  least  bearable) 
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in  a  tiaie  of  expansion,  but  when  enro line nts  and  resources  are  declining, 
the  school  may  have  to  change  its  coodus  operandi.      a  , 

.'  V  •        ■.■  V  •  •    .  ^      '  _  ■  :•        ■  . 

■  \  ■  ■  '.,.,]., 

Section  tV.  •  Diveraltv  in  Students  ( 

Individual  differences  in  student  characteristics  are  what  Leople 
generally  have  in  olnd  when  they  mention  human  diJtrsity  In  tlv^Eontext 
of  education  and  "instnictioa.    From  the  analysis  up  to  this  pbint,  we 

•  think  that  a  strong  argument  can  be  made  for  including  an  examination  of 
other  sources  of  diversity,  and  of  the  interactions  aowng  theseTources. 
In  making  this  point,  we  are  enlarging  on "the  theme  developed  InTconsider- 

^abie  technical  detail  by  Cronbach  and  Snow  (1977).  ] 

In  this  section  we  do  not  Intend  to  rect|)ltulate  the  detallid  exam- 
ination of  the  other  chapters  in  this  booll.    Rather,  the  goal  is^o 
relate  .the  mala, points  to  the  theoretical  framewoTjk  that  has  beenjpre- 
sented,  in  order  to  integrate  what  is  known  and  to  clarify  what  remains 
to  be  studied.    We. will  focus  out  attention  on  the  individual  as  a  student, 
that  is,  as  a  learner  in  the  instructional  system. 

As  a  beginning,  we  can  consider  the  consonants  of  diversity,  the 
najor  separable  dimensions  along  which  student  diversity  ml^t  be  organized. 
These  coi^jonents  include  the  student's  characferjls tics  as  a  physical  being, 
as  an  intellectital  being,  as' a- social  being,  and  perhaps  as  a  spiritual 
b^ing.    All  four  of  these  cotoponants  strike  us  as  significantly  related 
to  educational  goals  and  practices-existing  treatn«nts  of  student 
diversity  place  considerably  aofe  emphasis  on  some  of  these  aspects  than 
on  others,-  to  bfe  sure.  •. 

^  '•  ' 

Status  characteristics.    For  each  of  these  con^jonents,  we  could 
prepare  a  specification  of  the  status  and  .functional  features  along  which 
students  differ.    We  will  not  attempt  such  detail  here;  to  do  So  would  go 
beyond  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.    However^  we  can  exemplify  the  concept. 
Among  the  status  characteristics  often  used  to  describe  student  differences 
are  sex,  race,  and  age  (physical);  achievement,  IntelUgence,.  ^nd  creativity 
(intellectual);  and|rlendllness  (social).    JThese  descriptors  of  the 
student,  along  wttirsocloeconomic  status,  are  either  lamfedlately  obvious, 
are  conmunicated  thraigh  the  cunmlatlve  folder  or  conversations  in  the  . 
t#achars'  lunchroom,  or  are  Indicated  by  test  scores,  casual  observation), 
or  stereotypic  Judgment.    Anwng  the  status  features  that  are  assigned  to 
the  students  from, this  process  are  labels  such  as  gifted,  learning 
disability,  ^ecl^educatlon.  Eriglish-as-second^languaee.  Title  I.  Aid 
for  Dependent  Chiiatea...^r^e-lunch.  and  so  on.    The  intention  to' correct 
inequality  sonetines  accentoafcea  differences. 


Bead's  (Chapter  3)  analysis  of  th^  stildent's  socioecono^c  level 
IHustraces  olcely  the  limitatioas  o£  stacii^  q(fhi^cteriseics  as*  a  ^Ide 
for  accloa*    The  correlation  between  social  class  and  school  achievement 
is  one  of  t|ie  tmst  pervasive  findings  of  Asn^rica^n  educational  research. 
What  does  It  mean,  and  what  if  anything  shwld  he  tt^a  tre8po^9e  of  the- 
schools  CO  this  finding?    As  to  what  it  !aeans»  ^nd  suggests  four  inter** 
pretationsr '  "il .        '  > 

.    ■      ■  .i      '  .     •  ,    •  ' 

!•    Economic  impoverishront  is  the' result  of  genetic  inferiority. 

2.  Poverty  legds  to  cultural  dlsadvantageoent  and  thereby  to^ 
loappropriate  preparation  |or  school. 

3.  Children  Jrom  lower  social  classes  receive  inffrior^ 
Instructional  treatmentsr 

4«    The  school  has  the  iai^llclt Responsibility  of  oaintainlng 
*,    social-class  distinctions,^     ,  .  ' 

As  Bond  noti^s,  the  last  two  interpretations  are  not  easily  distingu\Lshab'le. 
Which  of  the  tour  interpretations  (or  what  coiabinAtipn)^  are  tiiost  properly 
used  to'  explain  the  effects  of  socioe^onotaic  status?    the  ai7ai|a]3le  research 
does  not  tell  us-,  and  so  the  desi*gnatioi|  tells  us  only  that  the  correlation 
exists,  not  what  to  do  about  it. 

.  •  w  W 

Functional  character^tics*    jPunct ional  features|  of  the  student  ' 
require  evidence  that 'is  not  so  readily  apparent,  t halt  IniildiB  upon 
interaction  and  close  observation.    Children  differ  In  their  physical 
size  and  dexterity,  but  as  the  advocates  of ^«^(8ii»nt  experi^niie  know, 
thecp  are  also  variations  in  students'  f acility^  in  the  use  of.  their  ' 
physical  heritage  (Ediagton  &  Edgerton,  1976).    As  tg  the  functional- 
differences  in  intellectual  ability,  we  will  note  here  only  a  .few  points. 
First,  trtudents  differ  not  only  on  general  level,  of  achievecffint  and 
intelligence,  but  in  th^e  distribution  of  skills  and  knowledge.    Soae  are 
capable  in  caany  contexts;  others  excel  in  a  few  arefs  (e.g.,  sone  people 
are  especially  good  at  nultiple-choice  testa).    Second,  the  patterns  of 
vitiations  in  intellectual  profiles  aria  not  measured  by  most  standardized, 
tests  (the  subtests, are  so  highly  correlated  that  reliable  distinctions 
cannot  be  made,  Thorndike,  1973).    Third,  the  general  trend  is  for  the 
student's  relative  standing,  on  intellectual  and  academic  measures  to 
remain  unchanged  over  time  (Bloom,  1964) ,  although  recent  evidence 
suggests  that  some  teachers  are  able  to  avert  the  prediction  of  failure. 
The  low-pdriorDance  students  in  their  classes  are  not  necessaxlly  doomed 
to  remain  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  achievement  ladder  (Calf ee  &  Piontkowski 
Note  3;  McDonald  &  Ellas,  197^). 

'  -  ■  * 

■     \.  .    0  u 
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To  understand  the  functional  characteristics  of  the  individual 
student—- how  he  uses  niind^nd  body,  relates  to  others,  and  cooes  to  an 
appreciation  of  life's  niore  ultimate  values— requires  the  investigator  to 
"get  beneath  the  skin,"  as  it  were,  and  to  go  beypnd  standardized  tests- 
The  contrast  between  statuis  add  function  is  reflected  as  well  lii  the 
difference  between  prediction  and  control  versus  understanding*  An 
optimistic  statement  on  this  point  is  expressed  by  Tyler  <1978) : 

While  the  change  in  objective  is,  still  far  from 
complete,  mora  and  mor^  psychologists  are  seeing 
their  purpose  as  that  of  understanding  sowb  of  thfe 
reasons  people  behave  as  they  do,  so  that  scientists  ' 
'and  t^he  people  who  cooperate  with  them,  in  research 
undertakings  .  .  *  may  be  able  to  manage  their 
individual  and  collective  affairs  more  adequately. 
Enabling  people  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of 
their  gm  acts  is  a  different'  and  ethically  naich 
more  attractive  aim  than  enabling  sone  persons  to 
predict. and  control  the  behavior  of  others,     (p.  4) 

We  see  a  n»ve  in.  the  direction  of  functional  diffei^ces  in  the 
■discussion  by  Shipman  and  Shipman  (Chapter  12)  of  cognitive  styles— field 
independence,  categorization  n»de,  and  reflectivity'. Th6  contribution 
of  the  Shipman*  is  to  point  out  that  these  stylistic  variables  are  best 
conceived  of  as  "information  processing  habits,"  in  pact  predispositloaal, 
in  part  learned,  in  part  context  dependent.    Il  is  important  to  t;he 
clasaroom  teacher  to  Tunav  the  child^s  style;  it  is  equally  important  to 
realize  that  ^he  style  is  not  fixed  fo^  all  tine,  but  is  subject  to 
modification.    Instruction  is  likely  to  proceed  more  felicitously  if 
style  la  taken  into  account,  but  style  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
expecting  or  ascribing  failure.    Moreover,  the  student  is  likely  to 
benefit  In  the  long  run  by  occasional  e3q>erlences  in  which  there  is  a 
mismatch,  in  teacher-student  styles. 

Another  taxonomy  is  found  in  Thomas'  (Chapter  II)  paper,  in  the 
discussion  of  "temperamental  constellations"  Ci»e.,  th/ Easy  Child,  the 
Difficult  Child,  and  the  Slow-to-Wana-up  Chil6)  (p.  uJlO).  ,These 
classifications  can  se^ve  as  labels,  and  Thgjlaas  has  le^s  to  say  about  the 
intellectual  functioning  that  underliBS  eacl  label.    sSwever,  he  does 
have  aotaething  to  say  about  relevant. educational  treatments,  as  we  shall 
see  below.    This  work  builds  on  the  previous  study  by  Thomas,,  Chess,  and 
-J  ... 


IAs.  they  note,  each  facet  is  primarily  associated  '  Omd  hence  confounded) 
with  a  single  assessment  ins  tpiagnt,  with  consequent  limitations  on  the 
extent  of  pen** —  ^^T~ri  — — — 
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\^        ,         Birch  (1968),  which  led  to  the  idetttlfl^ation  of  nine  tein>eraa»atal 
\  categortee  of  potential  relevance  feo  classroom  iostructloa—to  be  sure, 

V     .  '  ,  the  relatiooahip  remains  tQ  be  fully  spelled  outs 

•  1.  Activity  leviel  • 

2*  Rhyffhmiclty  -  .  | 

3#  ,  Approa^Afithdrawal  ^  :  -  • 

•  ^  ^.  Adaptabtilty  ' 

.    5#  Intensity  of  Reaction  .    ;  i 

\  6«  Threshold  of  Responsiveness  *  I  , 

\  ?•  Qaallty  of  Mood 

8*  Distractiblllty  • 

9»  Attention  Span*  and  Persistence  *  »  . 

[<She  of  these  caeeg)irlea  is  ^directly  related  to  cur.rlculuia,  but  all  seem 
rerl^evant  to  the  dynamics  of  classroom  instruction*    Qole  (1979)  questlpnis 
whether  we  should  trust  stat^aents  abcnit  '^general  dispositions"  until 
their  effects  are  es|;i^bllshed  over  a  range  of  .educational  and  other 
contexts,  a  position  with  which  I  concur*    It  is  not  just  that  these 
constructs  depend  on  a  single  test,  but  on  a  limited  set^of  tasting 
contexts*    Bern  and  AlXen  (1979)  also  make  the  point  that  a^n  Important 
difference  between  individuals  may  be  the* degree  to  which  their  behavior 
or  style  is  consisted  over  a  range  of  different  situations* 

Response  fto  instruction*  .  One  ^itocclally  significant  set  of  functional 
characteristics  of  students  is  their  responsiveness  to 'instruction,'  their 
«    adaptability,  their  capacity  to  IffiLtatj^^  models *prov^       during  in^truc-* 

tlon*    Achievement  tests  and  ^^ther  qiaAf^res  of  intellectual  performance  ' 
-  are  not  Intended  to  Reveal  individual  dif^f'erences  in  lean^ing  rate;  indeed, 
an  analysis  of  the  properties  of  these  indices  shows  that  they  cannot 
provide  such  information  (e*g«  ^  Harris^  1963)  *    Sti^venson  and  his  colleagues 
(Stevenson,  Frledrlchs,  &  Simpson,  1970;  Stevensbn,  Hale,  KleiiK  &  Miller, 
1968;  Stevenson,  Williams,  &  Coleman,  1971)  have  for  some  years  searched  . 
for  a%ommon  factor  underlying  the  acquisition  [of  skills  and  knowledge,  ^ 
but  to  little  avilil*    There  is  a  diffuse  commoiidllty ,  not  easily  differen-*  1^ 
tlable  from  general  intelligence*    Similar  results  have  been' obtained  by 
^  HSnt  (Hupt,  Frost,  &  Lunaeborg,  1973;  Hunt,  Lunnefaprj,  &  Lewis, •  1975)  and 

by  Carroll  (Note  4)*    Tyler  (1978,  p*  77)  reviews  a ^similar  iset  of 
findings 'going  back  to  the  1940s.  , 

Equally  dlsaj^olnting  With  regard  to  functional  differences  among  ' 
students  is  the  Kteratute  6n  aptitude^^treatn^nt-^interaction  (C^ronbach  4 
Snow,  1977)#    In  its  most  getigral  formulation,  *thls  work  brings  together 
dlve^rsj'ty  in  instructional  prpgras^,  teachers,  and  students,  ^nd  proposes 
that  these  facets  ms^  not  combing  in  9  simple  additive  fashio^,  but  may  « 
Interact*    To  ^he  extent  that  sufch  interactions  exist,       is* sensible  to  , 
•  look  . for  the^  instructional  program  and' the  teacher  that  are  *op time lly 
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^    ^      to  the  %divldual^  student.    Cronbach  and, Snow.,  after  detailed 
examination  of  the  avail^ahl^  resQarch  on  this  ^ma-tter,  find  sofite  instances 
of  .substairflal  dnteractions,  ^ar  *ore  instances  of  null  .Ihteractioris  (and 
negligible  main  effects),  and  in  general  a  research  base  poorly  controlled 
.to  detect  patterns  of  ^iiferenCial  response  to  instruct ioq. 


Vvr     McKeacb;Le  (1978)  suBroaxi^^s  succinctly -the  major  conclusions 
«»«(utnbach-Snow  review:  *      '»,.■'.  % 

1-     •  •  •  This  findi-ng^ls  somewhat-  surgri'sing  in  view 
of  the  cogency  of  the  eaij-i^r  argument  by  Cronisaeh 
and  GleserCPsythologlcaP Tests  and  Personnel  Decisipns. 
1957)  that  tests 'designed  tx>  pre44ctr  over  a  variety  ■ 
of  treatments  are  ^ot  li£ely  to,^  useful  for  differ- 
£ntial  prediction.   "iJevfertheless,  <|n  general,'  when 
more  help  is  provide^  fo^ ,learT\ex's', (for -example,  ^ 
advance  organizers,  8tep*by-ste|>  an^lysii,  st.udy 
questi&ns),  the  cegresslori  slope  betweeh  abUity  and 
outco!i»  becomes  flatter.     .  . 

2.  ^  Although  specialized  abilip*e«, 'such*  as  spatial 
ability  ,  or  the  even,  more  specialized  abilities  of 
the  Guilford  model,  do  not  Interact  with  treaaients 

*  as^  might  be  expected,  prior  experience  interacts   '  -r' 
consistently  with  trieatment.    Pepple  apparently  do 
learn  how  to  learn  from  a  ^rtioj^ar  method  of 
instructiop.  ' 

3.  Students  high  in  cons t iLc^ ive  nwtiyat ton  (e.g., 
achieveB»nt  via  independeaces3j4o  relatively  better  in 

J  claasBs  in  whi<;ai  'teaching  is directive;  students 


of  the 


anxiety,  intto- 


Less  d 


high  iti  defensive  motiyatiou  (e.gJ 
versioti)  4<i\het>ter  vhen  there  is 
direct idtfV  s'(p.  106)  - 

Cr.oabach  and  Snpw  (*197^7y  haVe^a  thl^ugjJiftfuX  temark  to  make  about  the 


nd  for  self- 


a<iaptatio»  Qf  instrui^tiona^li  practice  in  the  public  school  to  ^variations 
in  thi- students  wjio  attend  those 'schools; 

•  .    -  •  ^'  ■ 

•  We  may  dlstin^lsh  between,  two  broadMcinds  of  adapta- 

.   '   ■        tioij.    One  is -to  choose  different  educational  goals 
for  (afferent  pers^i  and  the  other  is  to  choosie 
.different  educatioml  meanS'  t.oward  this  same  goals, 
.pe  former  serves  tp/deyelop  thfe  person's  capacitir ' 
ior  self-expression  ^in  w^kk^ais^^  leisure.    It  cannot 
be  the  d«ly  policy,  howeyeri  - 'iPhe  easy  escape  of 
.    shuntinyU'ome  students  intci  a  '^on^cademlA"  cuA.culum 
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cannot 'be  tolerated,  so  long  as  proficiencies 
fl>nMrly  considered, ^acadecdc"  are  necesjsafy  for  laoet     *  '  • 
felnds  of  success  and  participation  In  society* 
Educators  have  to  Invent  laethods  to  open  opportiulty  ' 
to  persons  who  would  "liot  attain  traditional  goals  in 
#  '  traditional  ways.^    (p.  522)  - 

We  would ^add  a  couple* of  points  to  this  discussion  af  the  Crdnbach 
and  Snow  findings.    One  is  that  the  choice  of  wha.t  to  measure  la  critical 
to  ehe^etectlon  of  :^ptltude-treatcietiit--lnteractions-~as  Walker  and 
Shaff^rzlck  (1974)  reportedt  the  choice  of  the  nieasur^&ent  Is  also  critl-^ 
cal  to  the  alisessTCnt -of  the  main  effects  of  programs*    More  generally » 
-    the  task  is  to  plan  a  treatiaent--aptlvtude-*Qeasure  design  that  provides 
adequate  control  for  the  eva^ljiatlon  ofr  an  Inst^ctlonal  system  (cf. 
Calfee*&  Hedges,  in  pre^s^  for  a  theoretical  discussion  of  this  approach). 

The.set:<?nd  point  has  to  do  with  .the  Importance  to  th«  student  of 
learning 'to  d^al  with  diversity  In  situations  and  people.    If  a  truism 
^       fits  modern  life*  it  is  that  one.  should  eiqpect  to  encounter  variability. 
For  instance,  <Inkeles  and  Smith  (1974)  in  their  'Mef Initlon''  of  modem 
mai^nclude  ^uch  phrases  as  ''openness  to  new  experience  .  .  .  readiness  for 
social  change  .  .  .  awareness  of  the  diversity'of  attitude^ and  oplnion/T  « 
a  positive  value  on  variations  In  opinion  .  .       (pp-  19-21).    It  Is 
consistent  with  our  earlier  theoretical  analysis  to  prc^ose  the  school  as  - 
the  major  training  ground  for  the  developcsent  of  competence  in  handling 
diversify.    It  is,  to  be  sur 6,  equally  in^portant  that  the  school  assfst 
^  t^he  Indlvldu^^l  during  these  experiences  in  the  developc^nt  of  a  strong 
•   and  secure  concept  of  himself,  so  tjtiat  the  individual  can  retain, his  own 
Identity  during' encounters  with  otShers.  •  ^ 

r-\  .        ^  ••       ■  • 

/      I  ^  Niiae  Mistlcular  class  of  interactions,  which  may  be  of  ^  significance 
to  eduction,  ^ut  that  was  not  covered  by  Cronbach  and  ^6w  (however, 
cf.,  the  «^ork  of  Domino,  1971,  on  ^e  interaction  between  te'^aeher^-^student 
dependdnce-^independence),  Is  discussed  at  length  by  Grannis  (Chapter.  13) 
*  *  binder  the  hpadlnf'.pf  "^'The  EnvironiMntal  Docility  or  Susceptlblllcy  . 

Hypothesiav'^*'  The  cpncept,  ^whlch  comef  from  the  wotk.  of  Lawton  and  Simon 
(1968),  is  that-  the  extent  to  which  a  person  determines  his  own  path  or 

Influenced  by  the  environment  depe^^ds  on  hip  competence  relative  to 
\he  demands  of  the  environment,     y  ^ 

.  ^  .  The  analysis  by  Grannis  Also  distlngulshea  ,  .  • 

three  classes  of  educational^  goals^^^oals  of.  coimounlty, 
individuatipn, '  and  c^tq>etence.    Commnity  Is  held  to 
entail  the  greatest  degree'  of  control  by  a  cqllectlve 
other,  individuatipn  the  strongest  control  by  self,        '  i 
d  competence  a  joint  control  by  a  ctive   ,  .  . 

o^her  and  the  pelf*    Examples  of  cbiAminlty  goals  { 
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include  t*he  observance  of  customs  and  phe  learning,  of 
i  signincant  olijmes  and  symbols,  not  ieast  in  our  own 
culture  the  naffie's  of  numbers  and  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.    Individuation  includes  8'eif-:e3q;>i^essioa, 
.eagjloration^  invention,  creativlty'^-che , various 
performances  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  eiiq>haat8 
on  the  individual's  own  criteria  f&r  Chmight  and 
action.  Competence,'  in  this  analysis,  refers  most 
clearly  cd  the  masta^ry  of  the  concepts,  skills,  and 
attittuies  of  ^  discipline  pr  craft.    The  ar^ment, 
then,  is  that  control  by  th«  collective  other, 
including  the  individual  leamftr  aa  a  member  of  the 
collective,  is  mpst  congruent  with  goals  of  conaaunity^ 
that  vcontrol  ilogr  learners^  as  Individual  selves  is  most 
congruent  with  goals  of  individuation  and  that  joint 
self-aod-other—oore  oarrowlyv  joint  learner-and 
teacher-«-control  is  most  congruent  with  goals  of 
cornpeteiicft.    ipp»  13.48-13.49) 


person  who  is  secure  and  confident  is  relatively  unaffected. by  ' 
variation  in  the  surround;  the  peirson  who  -is  "deprived,"  weak,  unhealthy, 
inexperienced,  and  so  on,  is  at  the  mercy  of  events  ground  him.  Competence, 
in  this  way  of  thinking,  is  partly  a  matter  of  learning  and  experience. 
The  person.who  lacks  coQ^etence  achieves  it  through  experieoctffi  in  ■ 
relatively  safe  ehvironmiht?.    Thus  smaller  sc^oo^s  provide  settings  for » 
the' 'development  of  Indi^Kdual  students  who  in  the  context  of  a  larger 
scHopl  would  fall  by  the  way  .(Barkar     Gump,'  1964 j  Wlllema,^1967) .  The 
environment  of  a  lilrger  school  is  undo«btj|dly  iaore  stressful;  marginal 
students  feel  less  coa^jetent,  but  in  addition  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
simply  get-  lost , in  the  crowd.    Even  if  they  become  aggressive,  such 
behavior  nay  be  tor  ai^  intents  sa  "escape."    As  another  exan^le,  smali 
classroom,  groups  -provide  more  able  studenits  with,  an  opportubity  to  help  ' 
others  who  n^ed  \help— with  the  resiat  that  the  better  stjulents  learn  mote 
t'Peterson  &  Janickl,  1^79),  a- result  commonly  observed  "in  tutorlnc 
(Elisor.  1-976).  \  . 

:   Grannis'  -discussion  is  Intrl-guing  as  he  a'ttempti*  to  sort  out  the 
effects  of f ield-deperidtfnce,  aggnesf iyeness,.  and  group  size  (crowding). 
These  veriables. influ^rice  both' students'* and  teachers'  tendencies  to     ,  ' 
aggress,  to  withdraw,  'or  to  overcoro.    The  more  comp^tint  students  and  ' 
teachers  "have  la  vlder  range  of  choices  about  how  they  will  behave- under 
environmental  variatipns-ji-a  definite  ^lus.  *. 
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Section  V.    What  ts  Known,  and  What  Needs  to^Be  Known 
■  •        ■        '    *    ^       ■     ■  '  " 

From  the  reviews  in  this  bocdt  ^nd  frcnn  our  own  analyses  and  knowledge 
of  the  field,  «e  think  that  several  generalizations  tan  be  drawn'  that 
should  be  helpful  to  practitioners*    We  will  qrganlze ^hese  reioarks 
according  to  four  thraies:    staff  developis^nt,  currtai^ia  design,  assignc«nt 
of  students  to  prograios,  and  manageiaent  of  classroom  instruction*    At  the 
and  of  the  section,  ws  have  some  comments  about  the  laprovement  of 
Qi^hodology  for  research  on  instruction,  t&king  into,  acccmnt  what  we  know 
about  husian  divetrslty* 

Staff  development*    It  seems  to  us  that  four  matters  are  central  tp 
^staff  development  for  enhanced  instructional  diversity; 

1.    Increased  knowledge  abcmt  the  nature  of  individual  differences, 

2*    greater  ^amill^irlty  with  program  variations, 

3*    the  concept 'of .interactions  between  individual  differences  and 
program  variations,  and 

V  '  * 

.  4*    ti^e  availability  of  practically  feasible  nwd^ls* 

We  cannot  dWl  ilth  all  four  of  these  matters  in  thi,s  chapter*  Rather, 
we  will  say  \^  some  thing  ab<mt  the  first  matter*    What  can  teachers  learn 
about  steredtypes  that  might  alter  l^he  way  they -deal  with  students?  We 
will  foc^s  ote  the  status  characteristics  of  sex  and  socioeconomic  standing/* 

People  pften  rely  on  stereotypes  as  a  basis  for  actiop  in  brief 
social  enccRii^ters-^  black  person  IrS  perceived  as  lazy,  but  physically 
capable;  a  wd^n  as  dependent,  but  nurturant;  and  so  on* 

•  Teachers^  like  iK>8t  people,^  are  influenced  by  stereotypes  when  thfey 
thiok'  about  their  class*    However,  teachers  may  differ  from  "most  people" 
In  two  significant  ways  with  regard  to.  stereotyping  students*  First, 
thffLr  encounters  with  youngs ter^x^re  far  from  brief;  to  the  qoiatrary, 
they  are  long^^term  and  intensive*  ,  For  thirteen  or  moire  years  of  a 
youngster's  life,  more  than  half  the  waking  day  is  spent  in  the  confiany' 
of  one  or  more  teachers^who  have  the  charge  of  guiding  the  child's 
growth^  .  The  teacner  has  access  to  a  great  deal  of  information  that  may  • 
either  confirm  or  disconf inn  the  stereotype  impression*    Second, ^nd  mpre 
vital,  the  teacKiii:  has  the  opportunity  (and  pejrhaps  the  mandate)  to 
influence  the  stitJreotype  to' confirm  it  as  a  self -fulfilling  prophecy or 
to  aid  the  stUdent  in  realizing  his  own  goals  quite  apart  from  the 
stereot:?pe*    If  we  arg  to>  believe .  gyjoBaXion  in  the^lflfSaroom  (Rosenthal  & 
Jacobsen,,  1968),  yie  teacher  ibay  instill  the-  achievement  called  for  by  * 
the  student's  status  characteristics.    The  Fyfena lion  * study  has  been  *  . 
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■     •   :     '    •  ■  •     '  ■  \   ^        ■    .  ■  ' 

severely  critlclz.ed  (Elaahoff  &  Snow,  1971),  but  other  studi^es  su^sport 
'the  riotlon  that,  teachers  do  have  different  expectations  of  students  and 
that  these  expectations  ace  related  to  how  -they  treat  the  students 
(Elashoff  &  Snow,  1971;  pp.  57  ff.,  aAd  references).    On  tfie  other  hand, 
teachers  also  have  the  cim^  and  opportunity  to  counter  the  expectation* 
and  sonie  evidence -suggests  ^hat  certainx  teachers  are  effective  in  Just 
this  manner,  as  we  shall  seie  iater  in  this  section. 

«     .  •  *  ■ 

As  examples  of  the  Icind  of  information  that  we  think  might  profitably 
be  brxjugh*  into  better  focus  for  teachers,  we  will  comnent  briefly  on  two 
status  features,  se^^  and  socioeconomic  st^itus.    Both  facets  are  controver- 
sial; but  in  the  case  of  hex  we  think  it  Is  possible  to  sort  out  what  can 
•and  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  characteristic,  whereas  in'the  case  of 
socioecdnomlc  level,  the  picture  is  much  less  clear. 

As  any  observer  of  the  American  scene  is  aware,  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  is  a  matter  of  considerable  discussion  and  argument.    At  the  one 
extreme  are  those  who  claim  that  differences  beCweea  male  and"  female  are 
trivial,  and  consprlse  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  many  inequities 
suffered  by  women  (and  men  as  well;  cf*  Journal  of  Social  Issues.  197.8). 
At*  the  other  ehd  of -the  spectrum  are  thpse  who  continue  to  see  obvious' 
and  by  no  means  trivial  differences. 

H      ■  >■ 

,  <    .  .  ■        •  ' 

Research  on  sex  differences  has  not  reached  agre^nt  on  the  facts, 
but  sufficient  convergence  exists  as  to  major  areas  of  sex  differences 
and  nondifferences  to  provide  guidance  to  the  teacher.    Notice  that  we  ^ 
are  cot  saying  that  the  research  is  presently  translated  into  a  format 
suitable  for  practical  application,  only  th^t  th^'basis  for  such  a' 
translation  exists.    A  survey  of  the  literature  suggests  that  b^Ibs  ^nd 
females  differ  on  ^  number  o^'sensory' and  motor  abilities,  andpn  certain 
intellectual  and  social  -abilities  as  well.    McGuinness.  (1979)*  summafizes 
some;  of  these  diffe'renctfsj        *  » 

.  .  .  newfiorn  boys  are- signif icantij  n»re  active  than 
•  girlss    Boys  are  ^wake 'more,  show      re  low-intensity 

motor  activity  (head  turning,  hand  waving,  twitching, 
and  jerking)  and -mdr.e  f aeial  grimacing  than  girls. 

.'  '  .  .  •  roug^^nd-tuaijle  ^lay  remains^  excluslve.ly  male;! 

as  it  does  In  other  priaate«.    Tha  male's  larger 
(    muscle  mass  (at  maturity \Q,^gep^en^^£ -body  tissue  as 
I    opposed  to  23, percent  in  tl^  femaler^idv superior^     -  , 
integration  of  sight^nd  Oc^tor  skills  jM-ve  rise  S> 
excellence  m  fast  gross  motor  action.    Males  characterf 
Istlcally  ei^lore  theii 'world,  and  £hey  manipulate 
^  objects  by  taking  theirfapart.    Jrom  about  the  ag«e  of 

ninev  orv  10  year3,»>ap]^s  show^  superior  perf  ortagnie  in  ■ 
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tracking  ta^ks*  #  #  •  As  human  beings  getyolder,  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  increases*    Male  strength 
and  Qien's  speed  and  accuracy  in  sports  are  well  kn0wn« 

f  -  •     •  .  • 

Females  excel  in  fine, motor  control*  .  j  • 

•  #  »  Girls  speak  sooner^  with  greater  fluency  and 
grammatical  acc^acy,  and  use  more  words  per  utterance 
than  bc^s  do^«  #  •  •  ,    •  ^ 

The  rate  of  babbling  appears  to  be  identical  in  boy 
and  girl  babiest  but  girls  tend  to  develop  consistent 
mastery  of  language,  in  both  reception  and  executip^W^  I 
and  they  talk  more  with  their  mothers  than  boys  do»^7^  «  # 

•  .  •  femles  showed  overwhel^ngly  greater  sensitivity 
to*pres8ure  on^the  slin  in  every  part  of  th^.  body*,  but 

$  males  and  fauales  did  not  dif  f  er  J.n  disti^iguishing  the. 

distances  between  two  points  of  prftssure*  Females 
therefore  have  a  heightened  ability  to  detect  the  ^ 
presence  of  a  stimulus  biit  are  no  be&ter  than  males 
at  the  acuity  of  their  tcmc^h* 

when  it  comes  to  hearing,  females  show  specific 
sensitivities  in  c;jBrtaln  tasks,  are.  equal  to  males  in. 
others,  •  •  .  from  the  time  they  were  six  years  old,  ^ 
females  were  consistently  better  able^ than  males  to  j 
heat  high-frequency.  Sounds  above  approximately  4,000  v_ 
cycles  per  second.'   These  frequencies,  vhich  are* 
outsld^  the  fundamental  range  of,  most  musical  instru- 
ments, provide  information  about  the  quality  and 
clarity  of  sound,  such  as  consonants  in  speech  and  ^. 
the  timbre  of  voifces  and^rosical  instruments.   «  •  • 

.  .  .  wo^n' set -their  comfortable  level  nine  decibels 
IcKi^er^than  males.    Afi  loudne^  appears  to  double  at 
about  IQ,  decibels,-  and  these  tests'  involved  sound  ^ 
frequencies  where  the  thresholds  of  both  sexes  were 
'  Identical,  ^t  appears  th^t  at  comfortable  sound  • 
levels  femaleb  hear  sounds  as  .twice  as  loud  as  males 
do.     (pp.  82-85)  ^   I  V  ^  •  . 

These  generalizations  are  but  a  sample  of  what  might  be  cited--p5 
of  t|iese  findings  entail  assessment- of  ^ensorlrmp^^:^  performance,  and 
Che  effects  are  likely  to  be  relatively': stable,,  and  not  influenced  b;^ 
choice  o£  testing  instrument , and  so  on**' 

N         *  *  I  ' 
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Disagreement  is  more  substantial ^Kto  we  turn  to  .intellectual -and 
social  performance.    For  instanqe,  a  sn^gy  by  Maccpby  and  Jackliq,  (1974) 
concludes  that  ^  '  .     •  _  ,  ^ 

•.       many  popular  beliefs  about  the  psychological- charadter- 
istic^  of  the  two  sexes  .  .  ..have  little  or'^no  basis 
in  fact;    How  is' it  possible  that  people  continue  to  | 
believe,  for  example,  that  girl?  are  more  "so<iar' 
than  boys,  when  careful  observation  and  measurement  * 
.    I  in  a  variety  of  situations  show  no  sex  difference?       •  / 
'Of  course  it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  studied 
those  particular  situations  that  pontributemost  to 
the  popular  beliefs.    Bui  if  thiis  is  the  problem  it 
means  that  the  alleged  sex  difference  exists  in  a 
limited  range  of  situations  and  the  sweeping  general- 
izations embodied  in  popular  beliefs  are  not  wa.rfanted 
.  ...  A  more  likely  explanation  for  the  perpetuation 
of  "myths,"  we  believe,  is  tl\e  fact  that  stereotypes 
are  such  powerful  things,     (p.  355)  .  ' 

i  .         '  '  ■  . 

A  similar  conclusion  has  b^een  put  forward  by  Sherman  C1978): 

"     -  '  •  •      .  . 

Grasping  the  limiteid  extent  of  the  cognitive  dif f er>- 
ences  between  the  sexes,  one  is  strpck  by  their  - 
inconsequential  nature*  at  least  ia  terms  of  any  kind 
of  evidence  that  would  warrant  advising  boys,  and 
girls  to  pursue  different  ^courses' .or  careers '^n  the 
•        basis  of  sex  differentials  in  ability.  .  .  .  even'     '  —,  ' 
without  total  control  of  relevant  ^ex-role  viriabtes, 
i.e.,  even  when  likely  environmental  sources  of 
variance  are  left  uncontrolled,  the  ^unount  of  variance 
attributable  to  sex  is  typically  at  most  5  percent.  .  .  * 
On  the\3ther  hand,  th^  large  extent  of  the  differences'         .  '\ 
that  can  develop  in  cognitive  skills  between. the 
sexes  is  a  patter  ^or  concern.    Has  it  been  our 
in^tentioo  to  divide  the  population  into  the  pinks  and  ■ 
the  blues  and  to  develop  one  set  of  .cognitive  skills 
in  the  pinks  'and  another  set, in  the  blues?    If  this  is 
not  our  intent,  th«!  educational  and  social  .practsiices  that 
^liave  occurMd  "naturally"  will  need  reexamination,    '(p.  66) 

■  ' 

Sherman  is  referring  to  certaln^ll-^tablisbed  statistics  about  educational 
achieveoent~-e.g.,  between  S  and  10  percent  of  all  elementary  school  children 
are  diagnosed  as  "hyperactive"  or  "minimally  brain  ^maged,"  and  virtually 
all  of  these  individuals  are  boys;  gipls  excel- in  J^t  ^atly  years  of  school, 
«nd  do  at  least  as  well  as  boys  in»aritha».tic,  y^t  only  sTsmH  proporttop  ^ 
choose  mathematics,  science,  |>r  engtneferiijg.  as  a  career; /and  so  on.  '  ' 
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At  p're^ent,  the  debate  still  centers  upon 'the  extent  to  which  sex 
•  dlljftrences  are  re'al,  or  i^ajrthtcal.  -For  Instance,  Block  (1976),  after  a 
car^lul  analysis  of  Maccoby  arid  Jacfclin's  (1974)  bodk,  cones  to  the 
conclusidTi  that  sex  differences  are  probably  more  pervasive  in  the 
Intellectual  and  social  domains  than^suggest^  by  Maccoby  and  Jacklin. 
The  debate  unfortunately  seesis  to*  ceater  upon  statistical  significance — ' 
we  suspect  that  sotaeoqe  is  hard  at  work  on  a  meta'-analysis  (dads,  19^78) 
of.  sex  effects  that  will  prove  conclusively  that  the  effect  exceeds  the 
.05  level  of  significance  over  the  range  of  studies.    Establishing  such 
a  conclusion  would  be  j)f  little  interest  to  practitioners^  or"  f  or  that 
watter  to  researchers^    Practitioners  would  probably  benefit  iaost  f  rotn  an 
analysis  of  availabOe  literature  that  provided  (a)  an  idaa  of  the 
magnitude  of  ;:he  differences  add  similarities  that  -characterize  boys  and 
glials  at  various,  stages  of  development  in  various  areas  of  physical  and 
j>sy<i!halogical  functioning;    (b)  a  sense  of  the  implicatiotis  of  these 
characteristics  for  handling  the  individual  student;  (c)  an  axanination  | 
o|  the  effects  of  context  (including  instruc^tion)  on  the  magnitude'  of 
,  sex  effects;  and  (d)^  recommendations  oit  ht**  to  adapt  instructional 
content -and  style  to  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who  "are  at,  the  endpoints 
of  the  continliua.    We  think  the  existing  literature  provides  some  basis 
for  answering  these  questions,  and  that  such  Answers  would  i)e  useful.    If  • 
Block^a  (1,976),  TJable  1  Is  an  accurate  summary,  teachers  probably  need  to 
become  more  aware  of  how  they  ace  handling  sex  diffesiences.  However,, 
once  again' let  us  say  that  we  need  more  than  the  statistical  significance 
values  provided  in  Block's  table;:  we  need  to  know  something  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  differences,  and  the  amount  of  overlap  in  the. 
di-strlTxiJlfcons. 

'  -  ■ .    ■■ .     .    \     .  '■  ;     ■    ■  •        ^         '  ■ .. 

.  We  are  also  raindfixl  that  the;  teacher 'has  chcfices  in  how.  to  deal  with-  . 
boys  and  girls  (Duke,  1978b).    We"  tend  to  agree  with  Sherman  (1978;  also, 
.cf.  Bruner,  1960)  that  "Human  plasticity, is  such  that  reality,  to  a  large 
degree,  can , be  what  w^  wish  to  maick  it"  (p.^  ix).    In  this  statement  may    -  , 
be  the  dream  and  challenge  of  the  fcstitu'tion  of  public  educatioii  in 
America^that  the  reality  of  the  intellefctual  achievement  of  a  child  need' 
hot  be  that  predicted  by  his  status,  but  can  be  whatever  student,  teacher, 
and  parents  aspire  to.  ,  .  - 

Now  let  us  Ibpk-^t  the  stereotypes  assocl'^ted  with  sroirtoeconomlc  _ 
level~a  status  characteristic  par  ^^excell^nc^^^  It  is  well  established 
that  this  variable  accounts  for  considerable  variance  in  school  achievemeati 
more  than  most  ot^er  status  lahels*    Hwever,  It  ^s  far  f  rom  claar  what 
this  relationship  means -functlona|.ly.,    Itost  si;tidi'e8  have  used  socioeconomic^ 
leve).  as  a  generalized  Index  of ^disadvantagement,  with  little  effort  to 
explore  the  teiachanidms"  th4t»-niedlate* between  the -Index  ^nd ^'school  aqhieVen^nt 
Jn  many  studies t  socloeconomie  level  is  coafpunded  witli  a  variety  of  other 
varlab^l^-^^thnltf  background,  minority  .statuSi'  region  of  the  country  or 
neighborhood,  nutritional  Mstory,  educatiottal(,^»l  of  family,  and  so  oa.  - 
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As  the  Serrano-Priest  decision  established,  there  is  also  a  relationship 
in  this  cpuntry  between  socioeconomic  level  in  the  commuoity  and  the 
resources  available  for  schooling;  "natural  variation"  has  provided  poor 
control  over  this  social  experiment.  ' 

^        '    What  can  be  learned  from  the  research?    Wljat;  should  the  teacher 
».   expect  f  rom  a  **child  of  poverty"?  'Certainly  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say 
•    ^.         the  expectation  should  be  ah 'average  level  of  performance.  This 
advice  simply  flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts/    The  research  provides 
little  ajxalysis  and  claTification;  Clark  (4^72),  Harrington  (1962),  Holt 
(1967),  and  ethers^  who  rely  on  anecdotes  jHrobably  provide  a  better  feel 
th^n  researchers  ^or  the  variety  that  the  teacher  is  likely  to  encounter. 
Their  remedies,  hoj^ever,  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt;  they  don't 
work  for  everyone**  -  . 

.  ,     All  in  all,  we  suspect  that  teachers  might  benefit  most  from  trainitig 
^imd  at  ipcteasiug  their  awareness  of  the  range  of  cultural  environxoents, 
and  their  ability  to*  assess  the  background  that  their  students  bring  to 
.    the  classrooms*    Harrington  Hin  Chapter  6)  an<i  Freedte  (in  Chapter  7)  both 
ensphasize  the  importance  to  the  teacher  of  understanding  the  functional 
mechanisms *by  which  the  child  applies  his  cultural  and  social  background 
I   to  the  classroom  sltuatioji.    They  cite  nurcrous  instances  where  a  mismatch 
I  between  teacher. and  student  culture* may  impair  the  instructional  interaction. 

We  think  that  the  research  findings  from  educational  anthropology  may 
have  partiaxlar  relevance  to  classroom  practice,  and  that  these  concepts 
and  methods  should  be  part  of  the  teacher's  armamentaria*    (For  a  practical 
example  of  one  application  of  wr  idea?,  cf Goodlad  &  Klein,  1974. In 
essence,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  teachei;  acquire  some  of  the  skills  of 
the  cultural  anthropologists 

Teachers  may  learn  to  become  sensitive  to  these 
frames  a§  they  exist  within  the  na^ority  culture  and 
as  they  exist  within  subcultures.'    In  thih  way  the 
teacher  can  minimize  the  many  instances  in  which  .  ' 
misunderstandings  can  occur  through  gestures,  glances, 
intonat:^on,  choice  of  speech  register  (esqjhasls  for  ' 
clarity  or  far  scorn) r  choice  of  discairse  gfenre 
(story  telling  versus  expository*  £or^,  choice  of 
language  code,  choice  of  whether  rfr  not  to  code^-switch, 
and  so  on.    Students  may  also  be jinterested'  in 
learning  how  these  various  patterns  of  comiaunlcatioa 
are  employed  in  different  cultures.    This  knowledge 
,      »ay  help  them  to  understand  whether  a  teacher  is 
\t*  necessarily  abusing  them  or  whetlier  they  have,  in  turn. 

V         misinterpreted  the  contextual  cues  of  the- majority 
culture^   -(Fr6edle,  Chapter  7,  p.  7.27) 
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Our  only  quarrel  with  the  anthropological  approach  that  we  recommend 
as  part\  of  sta££  development  Is  that  It  may  have  Its  ovn  unique  flavor  of* 
stereotyping*    For  Instance,  we  read  an  account  by'  F^eedle  in  Chapter  7 
of  research  by  Weeks  (Note  5) ,  who  reported  that  Yakima  (Indian)  children 
of ten. have  "nonspecific  language  problems"  i?  school,  that  their  back- 
ground makes  them  reluctant  to  admit  that  ^ey  catmot  answer  a  question 
by  saying  "I  don't  know"  or  by  guessing*    As  a  cons^uence,  they  are 
presumably  perceived  as  unresponsive,  noncompetitive,  unmotivated, 
impertinent,  and  perhaps  ignoraiit*    We  do  not  dcHibt  that  some  Yakima 
children  behave  this  way;  so  do  soma  "Anglo"  children,  whatever  this 
classification  means*    It  may  even  be  that  Yakim  children  are  somewhat 
more  inclined  than  other  groups  to  respond  in  the  fashion  described  and 
for  the  reasons  given.    The  context  may  miatter;  Indian  chlldreij  ar^   '  ^  I 
likely  to  be  more  assertive  on  a  basketball  ccmrt  or  in  a.  rodeo,  to  the  ' 
degree  that- they  react  in  a  typical  way. 

We  still  think  that  the  advice  isopllcit  in  this  report  1?  question- 
able-—^the  teacher  shouj^d  not  expect  all  Yakima  or  all  Indian  children  to 
behave  in  an  unresponsive  ooinner*    Such  behavior  in  any  child  calls  for 
an  assessment  by  the  teacher  of  the  functional  reasons  for  the  actions, 
and  for  the  development  of  an  instructional  program  that  helps  the  child 
achieve  to  his  potential.    It  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  behavior  by 
the  ethnic  identity*    Any  chlld^  Yakima  or  other,  who  is  to  do  well  on 
group-administered  multiple-tihoice  tests  must  learn  to  make  the  best  use 
of  partial  knowledge*    The  treachery's  t^sk  is  to  aid  students  in  spanning 
the  gap  between  their  culture  and  the  "cultures"  of  work  and  school  that 
are  the  realities  of  contessporary  society  (cf  •  Goodnow,  1972). 

■ 

Curriculum  development.    As  noted  above,  not  too  many  years  ago  our 
country  was  busily  engaged  in  a  frantic  seafdh  for  the  One,  best,  teacher- 
proof  curriculum~in  reading,  mathematics,  \3Clenpe,  and  other  areas  of 
human  knowledge*    Unfortunately,  these  "optimal"  prograMi  could  not  be  . 
reliably  distinguished  from  the  run-K)f-the-miir*    Educators  and  citi:^et^ 
questioned  the  st^arting  assumptions  and  ending  goals  of  myany  of  the 
innovative  curricula,  and  minority  groups  pressed  fonirard  the  aims  of 
multicultural  education.    T^e  result  of  all  these  pressure%  appears  ^o  be 
an  ini:rease  in,  or  at  least  a  greater  tolerance  for#  diversity  in  currlcul 
programs.    Althmjgh  included  here  under  the  heading  of  ".what  we  know,"  in  . 
fact  our  actual  knowledge  about  curriculum  diversity  is  not  v|ry  extensive 
One  .finding  that  seems  to  turn  up  consistently  is  the  presence  today ^of 
greater  variety  in  curriculum  materials,  largely  due  to  the  is^act  of 
federal  aid  .programs  (Dixon,  1979y*    Two  decades  ago^  tapst  classrocus' 
relied  on  a  single  basal. series  for  instruction  in  reading^  similar 
limitations  held  f^r  other  subject  matters*    Today,  one  finds  a  wide 
array  of  mat^rialsjp-books,  basal  aeries,  but  also  audio-^su^l  materials, 
games,  thi^omnipre|rent  ditto  sheets,  and  even  an  Qccasional  television 
set* 
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In, spite  of  this  increase* in  materials,  the  finding  that  hasbecone  ' 
throughly  established  during  the  past  decade  is  that  it  is  the  impleoenta- 
tion  of  a. curriculum  that  matters,  add  nbt  the  label  over  the  classrodm 
door.    Perhaps  no  practical  person  woiad  have  thought  otherwise.  Nonethe- 
less, beginning  with  the  First  Grade  RSRading  Study  of  the  early  1960s, 
and  continuing  through  the  e:«|^rlfflents  of  Planned  Variation  in  Follow- 
Through,  evaluation  research  h^  reportedly  shown  that  variation  withio^  * 
program  is  substantial  and  generally  much  greater -than  variation  between 
prograna.    Some  see  this  result^ as  a  negative  finding,' but  we  s^a  a 
.  positive  fide— as  Good,  Biddle,  &  Brophy  (1975)  put  it.  teachers  make  a 
diffe^eacel  "~  ■ — 

More  to;>th^ point,  schooling  makes  a  difference.    The  picture  is 
still  a  bit  uncertain,  but  we  are^beginning  to  gath^  replicable  evidence 
about  the  conditions  that  pro?aot:e  growth  in  the  basic  educational  skills 
(Ca.lfee  &  Shefelbine,  In  press;  Gage,  1978,  Note  4;  Schutz,  1979).  Of 
fjaifticular  interest  with,  regard  to  equity  and  diversity,  are  those  findings 
that  show  it  ia  possible  for  the  student  to  '*beat  the  odds*" 

*•       bn  the  one  hand.  Bloom's  (1964)  treatise  could  be  viewed  as  casting 
grave  doubt 'on  the  meaningfulncss  of  the  term  "eqiial  educational^opportunity 
His'  general  finding  wa^  that  grade  12  performance  was  predictable  by  the 
time  t1»e  student  finished  grade  4|  the 'correlations  were  on  the  order  of 
.75  or  better.    Practically  speaking,  such  a  "high  correlation  means  that 
the  child  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  achievement  ladder  in.  the  middle 
elementary  jiears  will  enter  the  work  place  on  the  bottom  rung,  and  vice 
V«r^l    Bloom  (1976;  also  q£.  Block,  1974)  has.  recently  put  forward  the 
co^icept  o|  mastery  learning  as  to  curriculum  strategy  for  breaking  the  ; 
loykstep  of  success  and  failure.    While  the  mastery  approach  Ixas  attracted 
considerable  attention,  it  does,  not  yet  appear  to  be  a  universal  panacea 
for  instructional  pains.  ' 

bin  the  other  hand,  McDonald  &  Elias"  (1976)  reported  bindings  from'a 
.ia^ge-acale  survey  of  California  elementary  Schools  that  certain  feeachers 
accomplish  the  goal  of  changing  the  relative, ranking  of  students  within  a  ; 
single  school  year.    In  Figure  .5  are  shown  the  patterns  of  gain  scores 
for  the  most  and  least  af ffective  classes  in  second-grade  reading  arid 
tjathem^tics  instruction'.  .The  solid  reference  line  is  based  on  the  " 
starting  point  for  the  total  sample  of  nujre  than  ninety  teachers. '  The  , 
dasi>»«f^ne •  segmept  is  the  actual  set' of  scores  for  the  individual  class. 
The  hatched  area  rej[>resents  the  relative  classwise-gal^achieved  by  the 
teachir  a^d/the  curriculum  pjograa  during  tlje  year.    IT  ia  clear  that 
some  teacfiefs  in  this  sample  promote  substantially  grdlter  than  expetted 
performance  adbng  the  lower-achieving'  studehts—the  student  on  the  bottom 
rung  has  a  .chance  to  m^ve  upl    Other -teachetfs,  especially  In  lathematics, 
appear  to  prraaote  relatively  greater  advances  by  the  more  able  students, 
thereby,  increasing  the  e,xteat  of  inequity.    Many  teachers  simply  pas.-i 
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forward  students  with  relatively  unchanged  rankings  vis-l-via  their 
classmates.    This  appears  to  be  the  modal  practice. 

Another  instance  of  a  curriculum  prograa  that  reaxranges  preexisting — 
differences  in  student  achievement  in  the  early  grades  is  the  reports  by 
Hanson  and  Schutz  (1975,  1976)  on  the  effects  of  the  sm  reading  program. 
This  program  is  modular,  and  so  it       possible  to  determine  the  number  of 
instruction  units  completed  by  each  individual  student.    Status  character- 
istics such  as  entry  level,  family  income,  ethnicity,  and  sex  are  all 
•  positively  correlated  with  the  number  of  instructional  units  completed  by  * 
a  student.    However,  an  even  stronger  relation  holds  between  achievement 
on  standardized  instrumenta  and  number  of  instructional  units  cotipleted, 
independent  of  status  characteristics.    Figure  6  shows  performance  o©  one  • 
of  several  tests  that  were  admioistered;  the  othets  show  a  coTiS)arabl« 
pattern.    The  jigni^icant  finding  in  every  panel  is  that  test  performance 
depends  on  th«^number  of  instructional  units  'completed  by  a, class,  and  ' 
is  virtttally/independent  of  the  status  characteristics  'of  the  class.-  The 
SWRL  data  Mt>vide  a  paradigmatic  example  of  how. one  mTght  achieve  separa- 
bility of  ^atus  and  functional  characteristics,  and  in  this  instance  it 
is  clear  /hat  the  functibnal  aspects  are  substantially  more  relevant* 
Lowe^  stetus  students  complete  fewer  instructional  unit?,  but  where 
students  vary  within  the  status' categories  in  the  amount  of  w>rk  co8?>leted, 
success  follows.  , 

\        Our  chief  conclusion  is  that  there  ik  considerable  diversity  in  the 

curriculum  programs  now  availaiae  (e.gv,NIE  Catalop^e  of  Products, 
1975),, and  that  exi-Sting  coaffi»rcial  and  governmental  activities  continue 
to  generate  new  alternatives.  /  School  people  often  trend  to  pro^e  a  "new. 
curriculum"  as  the  solution  to  educational  problems.    There  isr undoubtedly 
some  valHe  in  such  activities— the  work  leads  to  a  .sense  of  ownership, 
among  other  things.  .  However,  we  would  urge  school  people  to  make  tliem-    .  ^ 
selves  aware  of  the  alternatives  and  build  upon  those  to  the  extent 
possible  (e.g.,  thrcmgh  searches  of  ERIC  and  the  associated  clearinghouses, 
and  through  agencies  like  the  RDX).    Rebuilding  the  wheel  takes  time 'and 
eijergy  that  might  be  bettet  spent  on  adapting  existing  materials  and 
.       to  local  <;onditl|>n8,  rather  than  starting  from  scratch.  ' 

Aaaignment  of  students  to  projp;rflr>s.    The  McDonald-Eli  as  and  SWRL 
reimlta  support  a  fairly  common  finding  in  the  literature  oh  aptitude-  • 
tr8*tment-interactionsj    more  able  students  perform  well  in  a  variety  of 
programs,  whereas  those  students  who  ar^  less  appropriately  socialized  to  s 
schooling  do  well  only  when  the  instructional  program  Is  suited  to  their 
knowledge  and  is  fairly  directive  (e*onbach  &  Snow,  1977).    A  related 
sugge^tion-^ones  from  Jensen's  (1973)  distinction  between  Level  I-^and 
Level  Il-type  learners.    The  Level  I  student  learns  ajoet  easily  by- 
rep^tion  and  ro^e  memory;  the  Level"  XI' student  is  facile  at  reasoning 
and  ^oblem  solving,  what  Frijda  (Note  5)  shas  called  the  "autonocwus 
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trans fonnatlonal  activity"- of  applying  previous  experiericea  to  the 
present  situation.    These  finding?,  might  lead  to  the  assignment  of 
students  to  prograona  on  the  basl§  of  ability.    But  the  problem  is  more 
complex  than  thAs  simple  solution  implies.    In  fact,  we  suspect  that' 
assigning  students  to  a  variety  of  programs  by  a  varie'tyof  assignment 
rules  is  once  again  the  best  answer". 

The  research  literature  on  assignu^nt  of  students  to  programs  is 
quite  extensive,  and  certain  facts  are  fairly  well  known  (Duice,  1979; 
esp.  for  a  review,  cf.  Calfee  &  Brown,  1979).    For  instance,  when 
low-perf oriance  students  are  tracked  or  grouped  together,  the  performance 
of  the  entire  group  suffers.    It  appears  ^hat  .low-performance  students 
tend  to  hk  assigned  to  low-ability  teachers, . which  may  accaint  for  part 
of  the  deficiency  mentioned  abow.     However,  fellow  students  dlsb  cou^rise 
part  of  "the  program,"  and  we  suspect  tl^t  the  overall  context  contributes 
to  Che  phenomenon  (cf.  the  earlier  discussion  of  steering  *groups) . 


A  second  finding  that  appears  fairly  solid  is  that  when  students  are 
heterogeneously  grouped  (i.e.,  when  students  from  a  variety  of  ability 
levels  and  status  categories  are  assigned  to  each  school  and  class),  the 
higher  performance  students  generally  continue  to  excel,  whereas  the 
achievement  of  the  Iwer-entry  students  is  enhanced.    This  result, 
appearing  in  one- form  or  another,  has  been  the  basis  for  a  nuirfjer  of 
controversial  policy  decisions  regarding  the  manner  in'which  public 
schools  are  run  in  the  United  States.    For  instance,  busing  to  obtain 
racial  integration  was  based  in  part  on  the  finding  of  Coleman  et  al.  ^ 
(1:966)  of  relatively  higher  achievement  of  (lower-income)  black  students 
«iri  racially  integrated  classrooms,    Mainstreaming  was  mandated  by  U.S. 
Public  Law  94^142  because  citizens  and  legislators  became  convinced  that- 
handicapped  students,  would  receive  a  more  adequate  education  when  they 
could  be  lncl^ded  in  the  variety  of  experiences  available  in  the  regular 
classroom.    That  instrubtlon  should  be  provided  in  thfe  "least  restrictive 
educational  environa^nt"  was  a  clear  pronouncen«nt  about  the  perceived 
importance  of  diversity  in  the  instructional  program,  and  in  the  peers 
who  are  an  important  part  of  the  educational  environment. 

Tracking  continues  to  be  carried  out  as  an  inaienuctlonal  strategy, 
especially  at  the  secondaSfy  level.    On  the  one  hand  is  tracking  at  the 
school  level,  common  in  many  foreign  countries,  in  which  the  student  is  • 
assigned  to  one  or  another  secondary  school  (vocational "or  college-bound) 
on  the  basis  of  achievement  or  examination  scores 'at  the  end  of  elementary 
school.    A  middle-of-the-road  approach  is  to  assign  all  atudente  in  the  -  • 
same  neighborhood  to  a  single  conyrehensive  high  school,  and  then  to 
track  within  the  ^chool  to  different  programs.    This  procedure  at',  least 
permits  students  on  different  tracks  t^  share  some  common  experiences  in  ' 
classes  like  physical  education,  hygiene,  and  so  on.    At  the  other 
extreme  is  the  comprehensive  hi^h  school  with  a  single  program,  where 
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Students  are  assigned  iiK>re  or  less- at  randgm  to  classes*    We  doUbt  that 
such  a  program  Is 'really  vdrkable^  even  In  communities  where  the  population 
Is  quite  homogeneous. 

In  pri?)ciple,  it  is  hard  to  argue  vith  the  ideal  of  school  ^ 
classroom  heterogeneity #    Our  country^  upholds  the  belief  that  .all  men  are 
created  equal, ^ and  opportunities  to  interact  with  bthers  would  seem,  vitally 
important  experiences  if  we  are  to  understand  and ^respect  the  variety  of 
people  who  comprise  "all  men'*  in  our  society.    It  also  seems  reasonably 
that'  the  public  school  should  assume  a  major  tesponsibility  in  providing 
such  experiences*    However,  the  school  also  has  other  responsibilities, 
and  achieving  these  aims  is  not  always  compatible 'with  the  goal  of 
'diversity  in  instructional  experiences*    Public  education  has  limited 
financial  and  human  resources,  and  these  are  not  sufficient  to  achieve 
all  the  goals  that  we  might  judge  to  be  worthwhile*    ^  ' 

It  is  worth  emphasising  the  point  that  the  integration  of  students 
(and  teachers)  from  diverse  bacJtgrounds~f or  tnis  is  what  we  are  talking 
about — is  achieved  only  at  soije  cost*    When  tea^ci?ters  coi^pare  the  task  of 
instruction  under  homogiemeous  and  heterogeneous  grouping,  their  response 
is  consistent*  and  strong-***teaching  a  group  of  students  becomes  more 
difficult  as  the  range  of  ability  beccsaes  wlfier*^    The  reasons  for  the 
greater  work  ioad^re  fairly  obvious.    With  a  restricted  range  of  ability  , 
and  interests,  the  teacher  can  plan  a  single  program  of  instruction  that 
will  fit  most  students*    Diverse  students  requir;M  diverse  prpgrams*  The 
additional  planfaing  entails' more  work,  but  an  even  greater  problem  is 
tb^t  most  teachers  have  hot  received  training  in  the  implementation  of 
imltiple  programs^    We  cdntinue  xo  mandate  significant  changes  in  public 
schooling  (e*g*,  busing  for  integration^  mains tr earning,  heterogeneous  / 
groupdng,  and  so  on)  with  little  attention  to  the  implications  *  of  such 
programs  for  the  teacher's  task*    When  staff  development  components  are 
/included  'in  such  mandates,  it  is  generally  too  little  too  late*    A  comiaon 
model  for  inservice  ^ucation  is  the  entrepreneurial  "expert"  who  comes 
for  an  afternoon,  presents  a  ready**made  package- of  angers,  and  departs 
with  the  fee.    The  answers  may  not  fit  the  real  questions  at  a  given 
site*    The  training  is  generally  a  lecture  format  outside  of  the  classroom* 
The /follow-up  is  nonexistent*    This  model  seems  predestined  to  fail*  It 
is  as  thou^  commercial  airlines  when^*  they  changed  frcro  prbpeller-d riven 
to  jet  aircraft  had  provided  the  pilots  with  a  brief  handbook  and  one. 
trial  flight— ^e  would  have  expected  a  substantial  number  of  wrecks. 

Students ^COTUiamity,  and  school  administration  also  receive  ^ttle 
if  any  preparation  for  the  changes  <iescribed  above*    Many  of  the  ctranges 
have  lacked  local  community  support,  and  have  been  received  by  the  school 
administration  as  mandates  "from  on  high,"  given  under  court  pressure  or 
threat  of  financial  pefialty*    The  result  in  many  instances  appears  to 
have  endangered  the  public  school*    The  goals  behind  such  moves  are 
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generally  noble  and  worthvrtiile — and  evidence  often  suggests  that  under 
appropriate  circumstaaces  the  results  can  be  positive.    Our  reconnnendation 
is  that,  in  t"he  future,  more  attention  be  given  to 'training  for  the 
participants,  especially  teachers  and ^principals,  and  to  the* evaluation 
of  .alternative  implementation  procedures' in  relatively 'small,  wll- 
controlled  experimental  settings.    Busing  to  achieve  racial  iategratlon 
was  implemented  on  the  basis  of  virtually  no  experimental  evidence  as  .to 
its  effects,^  and  it  continues  to  be  mandated  as  a  political  act  rather  ' 
than  an  educational  program. 

•      .  *  '  . 

^     We  hav^  spent  considerable  space  discussing  the  assignnent  of: 
students  to  programs  on  the  basis  of  general  performance  level,  because 
this  Better  seems  to  us  the  n»st  significant  question  facing  American 
schools  at  present.    A  number  of  other  issues  fall  under  this' rubric.  We 
will  mention, them  only  brie'fly,  because  it  seems  to  Itis  that  the  evidence 
is  not  solid  enough  to  make  recommendations.     *      •  '         -  " 

One  issue  centers  on  the  various  cognitive-style  typologies. 
Students  who  are  reflective,  field  independent,  or  categorical  thinkers 
are  presumed  to  flourish  la  a  different  educational  environment  than  do 
impulsive,  field  dependent,  or  concrete  thlnkels.    A  frequently  occurring 
notion  here  is  that  one' should  aim  for  a  match  between  the  child's  style 
and  the  style  of  the  program.    This  idea  was  included  as  a  mandate  under 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  "Lau  remedies"  (1974;  also  cf.  SEDL,  1976). 
Thus  an  inqjulsive  student  should  presumably  do  better  with  a  fast-paced 
program  and  an  impulsive  teacher,  and  so  on.    The  literature  als«3  contains 
some  suggestions  that  cognitive  style  is  a  function  of  ethnic  status,  but 
the  results  are  neither  substantial  nor  consistent  (cf.  Harrington's 
discussion  in  this  series  of  the  work  of ^Ramirez  &  CastaSeda,  1974; 
and  Ramirez, -Caataaeda,  &  Heroid,  1974;"- the  counter-interpretation  of 
Ogbu,  1974;  also  cf.  the  work  of  DeAvlla  (Note  6);  and  papers  by  Bissell, 
by  Lesser,  and  by  Kogan  in  Le^eV,  1971|).    As  noted  earlier,  the  research 
does  not  support  the  use  of  these  traits* as  a  basis  for  assigning  students, 
certainly  not  for  permanent  placement^.! 

In  the  same  general  vein  are  the  si^gestions  that  some  students 
(e.g.,  boys)  are  visual  learners,  whereas  others  (e.g.,  girls)  are 
auditory  learners,  and  that  alternative  instructional  programs  are  needed 
tt3T  these  different  sensory  preferences.    The  literature  on  sex  di-fferea- 
tiatlon  does  r^#«»l  consii^tent  distinctions  In  the  sensory-motor  functions 
of  males  and  females;  ho«^ev%r,  these  dlstinctlns  are  generally  at  a 
faitly  low  level  of  cognitive  processing,  and  would  not  appear  toJ)e  a 
firm  basis  for  decisions  about  the  asslgno»nt  of  students* 

' .  » 

Finally,  we  can  mention  efforts  to  assign  students  to  instructional ' 
urograms  on  the^basls  of  language  or  dialect.    At  one  extreme  are  students 
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Mho  nelthar  speak  nor  uaderstand  the  Taogu^ge  of  the  cl^sroom;  for  these 
students,  the  reioedi^s  provided  under  the  Lau  decision  sieem  quite  reason- 
able*   In  another  corner  are  those  billagual  programs  that  seiak  maintenance 
of  a  second  language  by  the  school  on  behalf  of  students  whose  cultural  ^ 
heritage  Includes  a  language  othJr  than  English*    The  nroblem  Is  not 
alvays  that  the  chlld^'s  , English  Is'  Insufficient  for  hllr  or  her  to  derive 
benefit  froxQ  Instruction  In  English,  but  rather  that  an  Important  goal  o^ 
AmeSrlcan  public  education  should  be  the  preservation  of  cultures,  and  the  . 
development  of  respect  for  the  variety  of 'ctiltures  In  our  country* 
Finally,  In  yet  another  corner  are  those  who  have  hypothesized  th^t  a 
mismatch  betveeu  the  student'^  dialect  and  the  dialect  of  the  classroom 
iSay  hinder  learning*    This  point  of  vl«^  has  centered  largely  on  the  ^ 
dialects  spoken  by  lower-*lncome  Blacks,  but  would  seem  to  cover  a  wide  \ 
variety  of  sitiiations*  * 

We  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  tHis  coi^lex  ^eb  of  Issues*  The 
flrat^roblem  Is  t6  identify  the  child^s  language  competence  and  readiness 
to  (benefit  from  Ibstruction-ln  particular  classrooms*         are  still  some 
way^  item  practical  solutions*    A  second  problem  is  the  identification, 
nfodif  Ication,  and  construction  of  suitable  curriculum  programs  in  those  * 
lan^ages 'and  at  those  levels  of  instruction  where  needs  exist*    A  third 
problem  Is^^he  training  of  teachers  who  can  Implement  these,  programs* 
There  is  movement  along  all  these  fronts'— in  reseiarch,  in  development.  In 
Implementation,  and  in  action  (cf*  the  recent  Ana  Arbdt  court  decision 
to  the  effect  tWt  teachers  must  be  able*  to, Instruct  stu4ents  whose 
Ifinguage  includes  Bjtack  dialect).    In  the  instanpe  of  both  bilingual  and 
bldiaiectal  instructional  programs,  one  is  hard--pressed  today  to  find  / 
evidence  of  benefit  to  the  students  In  this  country  for  whom  the  speci^al  ^ 
programs  are  designed  (AIR,  1978)*    This  "negative^'  evidence  should  not 
necessarily  be  given- great  credence;  the  programs  were  often  ideiitlfled 
by  label  with  "no  monitoring  of  implercntatlon,  and  the  outcome  t«a^jures 
(typically  standardized  achieveiaent  tests)  frequently  bear  little  relation- 
ship to  the  goals  of  the  program* 

All  of  .these  cases  described  above  are  based  on  the  same  basic 
assignment  strategy-- children  vary  In  the  instructional  conditions  that 
yield  to  fastest  and  easiest  learning  (of  the  instructional  objectives),^ 
and  the'teacher  (or  principal)  should  provide  an  instructional  program  ; 
for  ea^  student  that  is  suited  to  his  strengths  and  avoids  his  weaknesses. 
Learning  is  easiest  for  most  of  us  when  it  1m  concrete,  part  of  a  real 
social  and  physical]  context,,  4nd  when  we  have  readily  available  o^dels  and 
opportunities  to  learn  by  doing*    The  description  by  Harrington  (Chap.ter  <6) 
of  learning  ampng  the  Tale  tribe  fits  this  design,  and  it  sounds 
delightful*    Unfortunately,  and  for  better  or  wor3e»  these  conditions ^re« 
not  always  the  best  design  for  adaptation  to  modem  society,  where,  the 
demands  often  call  for  adjustment  that  Is  abstract,  out  of  context, 
without  models*-- <-and  you  have  only  one  chance  (Inke^es  &  Smith,  1974;  for 
^specific  and  detailed  Instance  of  this  principle  at  work,  cf*  t)lson 
1977d,  b,  on  the  relationship  between  spoken  a^d  written  coimnunicatlon)  * 
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Over  and  above  the  Question  of  whethes  the  instructional  strategy 
described  is  possible  or  econoiaically  feasible,  one  can  alscf  ask  whether 
it  is  good  for  students.    An  alternative  policy  sees  the  school  as  an 
environment  in  which  the  student  is  continuously  challenged,  where  the 
8tu(lent  is  taught  to  his  weakness  and  is  left  to  develop  strengths  on  his 
own.    The  teacher  cannot  teach  everything,  and  the  eventual  goal  of 
instruction- is  that  what  is  learned  nkisp  be  transferred  to  new  situations. 
Instruction  fitting  this  policy  requires  uwre  of  the  student  and  probably 
more  of  the  teacher.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  policy  is  consistent, 
with  Hacringtod's  (Chapter  6)  portrayal  of  the  "competent"  person. 

V        In  the  limit,  education  as  challenge  might  Serve  to  perpetuate  the* 
school  as  a  selection  nechaaisffl,  an  institution  for  picking  out  and 
•   certifying  those  students  whose  innate  characteristic's  and  background 
prepare  th^  to,  benefit  from  sch-obling  as  a  challenge.    Another  instance 
of  this  approach  would  place  a  "greater  a^ountability  on  the  school, 
giving  it  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  jwt  a  sma^l  proportion  of  " 
students  learn  t^  meet  the  challenge  of  school-*-aad  of  life  after  school. 
This  point  of  view  fits  the  role  of  the  school  expressed  by  Biggs  (1978): 

h  u  '  '  '  ' 

•  •  •  School  .  .  .  is  a  cultural  Invention,  the 

?  N         ■  '  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  chllq^en  learti  those  ^  i[ 

important  things  about  our  culture^ which  they  would  ' 
>^  not^otherwise  pick  up,  and  the.  learning  of  which  .has 

had  little  chance  at  being  facilitated  or  t>r«pared  in 
our  biological  wiring  [or  in  the -Student's  environ- 
mental background,  we  might  add],    (p.  13) 

The  success  of  the  school  in  .attaining  such  ends  will  in  any  event  depend 
largely  on  th'e  skill  of  the  individual  teacher  in  managing  the  classroom 
to  accomodate  t^ae  diversity  that  exists— the  topic  to  which  we  turn  next. 

Classroom  minayement.    The  teacher  generally  has  ll^ttle  choice  today 
^about  students  or  curriculum  program.    Nowadays,  with  declining  enrollments 
and  tax  limitations,  you  take  a  job  where  you  can  find>it,  you  follow  the 
mandated  curriciflum  and  use  the  available  materials,  and  you  do  what  you 
can  with  what  you  havel'   The  teachejr''s  task  is  to  achieve  efficient  and, 
it  is  hoped,  effective  management  with  limited  resources. 

•   ■  *  ■)■ 

•     ^  The  critical  nature  of 'classroom  management  for  effective  teaching 
is  apparent  in  the  oi^ome  of  several  studies  (Crawford  &  Gage,  1977; 
Stallings,  1975|  also,  cf.  Duke,  1979/*    The  newest  theme  song  .even  has  a 
managerial  ring  to  it— time  on  task.     In  the  well-run  classroom,  each 
student  spends  a  high  proportion  of  time  in  fenga^ed  academic  swcixk.    In  a^ 
chapter  on  diversity,  it  is  relevant  to  suggest  that  "what  the  student  is. 
working  on  also  matters,  even  though  most  of  the  research  has  not  yet 
attained  this  degree  of  sophi8ti«;ati6n.  >  \ 
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We  ^an  mention  a  few  tlvlnge  about  managen^nty  over  and  above  the 
conce^pt  of  tine  on  task,  that  bear  directly  on  provision  for  diversity. 
Some  of  t^ese  are  supported  by  research;  others  are  practical  sugge^stlons  . 
that  we  thlnk\bear  repeating.  ^   \  >  - 

First,  we  do  Icnow  aboat  the  kinds  of  differences  thar  are  nK)st 
significant  tii  determlalng  student  success  and- style.    Entry  level 
ability  and  intelligence  are  a^ the  top  of  the  list,  to  be  sure.  In 
addition,  the  kinds  of  diisensloti^  identified  by  Shipman  and  Shiptnan 
'(Qhapter  12)  and  Thooas^ (Chapter  11)  should  be  part  of  the  teacher^s ^ 
typology,  not  to  serye  as  n€^  labels' but  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
understanding  of  the  student's  cognitive  processes.    We  think  it  is  , 
iiai^ortant  for  the  teacher  to  know  about  the  underlying  mental  and  motlva-- 
tlonal  characteristics  that  lead  to  categories  like  ThoiQas'  ^''the  Easy 
Child,  the  Difficult  Child,  and  the  Slow-to-Warm-up  Child."    The  various 
dimensions  are  not  totally  Independent,  but  the  teacher  can  expect  to 
find  all  cdndslnat ions.    By  no  toeans  rare  is  the  report  (Education  Daily « 
1979)  of  a  f if th--grader  tested  and  foutid  to  be  intellectually  gifted, 
found  to,  be  in  need  of  "a  challenge,"  with  the  warning  that  ^"u^nless  solae  , 
special  ^rrangecaent  is  made  for  hlm«  he  may  easily  beconte  a  behavior 
problem*"    No  such  arrangeis^nts  were  made,  he  did  display  behavior 
problems,  and  the  parents  have  filed  a  million-collar  law  suit  against 
the  school^  for  failing  to  meet  the  student's  needs #    Individual  teachers 
£ac4  this  problem  ii;  less  spectacular  form  every  yeary^ 

Educational  psychology  texts  provide  remark^ly  little  'guidance  on 
the  nature  of  Individual  diversity,  or  how  to  provide  s\iltable  arrange-* 
ts^nts  In  the  classroom.    Soiae  provide  no  advice  kt  all;  others  appear  to 
reinforce  stereotypes  (e.g.,  In  one  popular  text,  ^he  section  on  individual 
differences  discusses  ^'exceptional  children"  in  the  context  of  "suggestions 
for  maintaining  classroom  control"),  whereas  the  roost  typical  treati^nt 
is  to^ sprinkle  advice  and  research  findings  throughout,  with  the  result 
that  the  teacher  may  weH  give  up  any  serious  effort  at  handling  diversity 
(e,g:.  Gage  &  Berliner,  1975) : 

•  •  •  No  one  foethod,  no  one  tex^,  no  one  tux^ri^lum, 
no  one.versipn  of  any  teaching-;learning  aQtlvlty  Is 
likely  to  be  equally  successful  with  all  stud&nta* 
The  wide  ^variety  of  variables  on  which  people  differ 
Interacts  with  the  methods  we  use  to  teach  students* 
The  thoughtful  teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of  thd 
need  to  monitor  and  then  match  students  to  treatments 
'  V     in  some  f^^shion  that  best  fits  the  student. 


.  .  »  Too  little  is  known  as  yet  to  make  possible  Ihe 
widespread  design  of  educational  programs  based  on 
ATI  information. 
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In  the  oeantixne,  teachers  need  to  underatand  the 
de£ialtj«)n,  iMasurejoent/ and  organization  of  intelli- 
,    gence  anii  related  dimensions  of  individual  differences, 
such  as  not  lotion.    These  are  the  itaportant  general 
dimensions  on  which  individual  differences  ^re  used 
for  predicting  student  acklevetaent  and  assigning 
students  to  treatoents.     (p^  188) 

'       '  ^  •  * 

The  papers  in  this  boo^  suggest  that  we  are  curi%itly  able  to  give 
mare  precise  and  helpful  advice  than  this. 

•  '   ,    ^  ~ 

Finally,  we  propose  that  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  .the  teacher  as  * 
manager  is  to  search  fbr  additional  resources.    Glasses  of  two  to  three 
dozen  children  are  typical  in  the  titxitedv States,  far  smaller  than  in  many 
other  countries.    Class  sla«  does  appear^©  matter  in  achievement,  but 
only  when  the  number  of  students  drops  below  a  doz^n»  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  double  the  expenditures  for  public  schooling" in  this  country, 
at  least  not  in  the  near  future.    Meanwhile,  even  the  hardest  working 
teacher  is  ptessed  to  haiTdle  the  full  range  of  individual  needs  in  a  ^ 
large  class,    fx  " 
S  '       ^  ,      -  / 

Where  are  a4ditional  resources  to  be  found?  .Technology  is  one 
answer.    Jtore  effective  classrooms*  are  generally  found  to  contain  a 
greater  variety  of  materials,  including  books  (one- of  .the  oldest  tech- 
nologies), games,  tape  recorders,^  ^tid  so  on.   %oii»  of  these  devi«ces  are 
expensjtsre,  and  all  re<iuire  time  and  planning  effort  »for  effective  use, 
but  they,  allow  a  wider  range  of  instructional  alternatives. 

i  < 
,  Peers  and  cross-dge  tutors  are'another  ^swer.    Here  again,  simply 
"importing"  othet  students  and  mixing  them,  up  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
beyond  creating  chaos.    Planning  and  managing  a  tutoring  program  is  a 
demanding  job,  and  the  rewards  may  be  a  while  in  coming.    The, evidence  is 
that  there  M  a  payoff,  especially  for  the  tutor  (Ellson, '  1976) . 
.'       »       •  '  f  ■■  ,    '  . 

Parents  can  also  be  resources.    Parents  and  teachers  share  a  common 
concern  with  the  child's  4evelo|>ment  and  well-being,  and  sh(Hxld  work 
together  .as  partners.    Unfortunately,  as  Lightfoot  (Note  1)  observes,  the 
relationship  is  often  one,  of  dlstantiatlon,  mistrust,"  or  coin>eitition, 
with  neither  party  comfortable  at' interchange  with  the  other.  However, 
cooperation  -is  poaslljle,  and  it  is  generally  to  the  teacher's  advantage 
to  foster^  a  more  participative  rol^^for  parents  (an^i  other  .members  o.f  the 
comiainlty)  in  the  classroom.  ^Aslde  from  alleviating  the  class-size 
problem,  these  other  adults  can  also  provide  greater  diversity  of  experi- 
ence in  the  school.    Parent  volunteers  are  ^ess  coiaaon  in  secondary 
sdiools  for  sotae  reason'i  but  the  concept  would  seem  to  hold  promise 
there  as^well  as  at  the  elfeaentary  level.    We  realize  that  such. activities 
are:  not  always  ^  possible,  and  sr^  of  ten 'inconvenient.    In  our  ex^rience. 
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for  what:*  that  is  worth,  they  seem' to  pay  off.    Once  ^gain,  the  costs  of  .  " 
IjUjl^m^titiag  SuctP^rogr^&s  is  not  trivial* 

I 

The  research  needs*    Host  of  '"what  we  know"  is  based  on  shprt-term 
reaearcfa  of  liialted  generalls'abiiity  carried  <mt  from  a  single  disciplinary 
perspective.    These  shottc^min^s  reflect  in  part  the  traditions  of  educa- 
tional research,  but  they  also  result  from  federal  and  state  policies 
for  the  support  of  educational  research  and  evaluation  efforts.    We  will 
not  attempt  a  con^rehensive  critique,  but  instead  temch  on  a  few  problems 
that  seem  especially  noteworthy,  and  ve  would  hope  for  progress  to 
alleviate  these  problems*    '    ^        ,  • 

Cronbach  (1957)  noted  many  years  ago  the  separation  of  experlxaental 
.  psychology  from  research  on  individual  differences,  and  the  trend  continues 
today*    "Basic"  research  in  the  behayipral  sciences  is  hi^ly  analytic, 
and  we  have  sophisticated  descriptions  of*  human  thcmght  processes-^ut 
there  is  a  virtual  neglect  of  the  differences  between  people  in  how  they 
think  (for  two  exceptions,  cf.  the  work  of .Sternberg,  1977,  as  well  as 
Carroll,  Note  3,  and  Hunt  et  al« ,  1973,  1975,  mentioned  previously).  Applied 
research,  on  the  other  h&nd,  has  tended  to  be  nonanal/tlc  and  stereotypical^ 
eyaluation  studies  tend  to  classify  people  as  ridb  or  ptoor,  black  or 
white,  Anglo  or  Chicano,  labels  that  are  at  worst  misleading  and  at  best 
still  fall  to  illuminate  underlying  functional  differences.  Programs 
continue  to  be  described  in  simplistic  jtems.    We  are  past  the  experiioental- 
control  level  of  distinction,  but  even  in  a  fairly  resp^table  design 
such  as  Planned  Variation  in  Follow  Through,  the  treatment  factor  focuses 
more  on  labels  than  on  functional  var.jl.at ions* 

Snow  (1977),  Barker  (1978),  and  Grannis  (thapter  13)  are  among 
those  who  have  called  for  research  designs  that  are  a©re  coc^rehw^slve. 
and  generall^sable.    Grannis  also  raises  this  Is s^ie^  "making  reference  to  * 
Bronfenbrenner  (1976)  and  Willems  (1977).    Cronbach^'s  .(Cronbach,  Gleser,/ 
.  Nanda,  &  Rajaratnam,  1972)  concept  of  generallzabllity  has  redefined  our 
notions  of  the  reliability  of  a  testi    The  performance  o£  a  single  person 
on  a  single  question  is  actually  an  event  in  a  multidimensional  contextual 
space.    The  generallzabllity  of  this  single  event  is  the  measure  of  it3  \ 
stability  over  contextual  variations.     In  like  manner  we  can  imagine  a 
research  investigation  as  a  single  event,  carried  cmt  by  a  particular 
researcher  In  a  particular  context.    The  generallzabllity  of  the  study  is 
the  stability  of  the  finding  over  the  range  of  relevantjii^ contexts  (Calfee, 
Note  lO)m    Generallzabllity  I  is  primarily  a  matter  of  design.    One  approach 
to  generallzabllity  design  ^  to  sample  at  random  from  the  set  of  texts, 
with  the  hope  that  adequate  control  and  representativeness  will  be 
achieved.    This  is  the  approach  taken  in  building  a  Standardized  achieve- 
ment test  or  coB^illng  d  test  battery;  It  is  also  one  Way  of  viewing  the 
procedure  of  meta-analysis.    Another  approach  is  to  construct  nK>re' systematic 
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designs  that  ensure  more  adequate  eontfol  and  a  higher  degree  of  orthogo- 
nality between  the  factors.    This  approach  h^as  denKjnstratable  advantages 
in  the  evaluation  ofi^  tests,  and  we  suspect  for  social  sciencfe  suWeys  and 
experiiaents  as  well  (cf.  Calfee,  Note  lO;  for  technical  reconasenda^ns). 

Finally,  we  want  to  Mention  again  the  critical  role  of*  th6  "dependent 
ineasure"  in  research.    The  total  score  on  a  standardized  achlevetaent  test 
is  still  the  most  common  loeasure  we  have  to  assess  student  response  to 
schooling.    This  measure  is  suitable  for  certain  purposes.    It  Is  hl^ly 
reliable,  and  has  substantial  predictive  validity  for*  a  variety  of  other 
performance  measures.    It  shows  little  signs  of  the  bias,  that  is  due  to 
status  characterlstics^ln  fact,- It  is  influenced  by  virtually  nothing 
except  entry  leVfell  and  years  of  schooling. 

■10  ' 

Standardized  achievement  tests  will  continue  to  be  used  ^nd  to  serve 
a  nailtltude  of  purposes  until  other  instruntents  come  on  the  sdene  that 
yield  different  infortnatlon  suitable  for  different  purpoaefe.    The  innova- 
tive approaches  now  in  vogue,  (e.g.,  ctlterion-  or  douain-eeferenced  tests) 
have  not  demonstrated  their  distinctiveness.    In  appearance  and;j{f»ocedure 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  standardized  tests,  and  student  perf or-, 
mance  under  different  procedures  is  highly  correlated.  T 

We 'have  our  own  ideas  about  the  directions  in  which  progress  is 
likely  to-oc«&r  (Calfee  &  Drute,  1979;  Calfee,  Spe^tor,  &  Pionckowski,  in 
press).    We  think  that  a  tHeoreCical  foundation  is  essential  and  that  the 
assessment  of  reliable  profiles  of  performance's  likely  to  yield  dlstlnc 
tive  Indices  that  depart  considerably  from  the  omnibus  measure  of  overall 
performance.    This  approach  allows  us  to  put  person-variance  and  person- 
treatment-varla^ce  into  the  same  category, '^olving  spme'of  the  problems 
discussed  by  Grannis  (Chapter  13,  pp.  13.54]  ff.).    Incidentally,  our 
stress  on  the 'in^jortance  of  patterns  or  prol-irles  is  supported  by  Tyler, 
(1978).     She  noted. that  the  factor  analytic  tradition  has  produced  only 
limited  results  in  the  search  for-  distinQtive  cotaponents  in  intellectual 
and  educational  performance  (pp.  81-84),  but  pointed  to  the  potential 
import,ance  of  the  patterns^in  the  work  of  Escalona  (1966): 

Probably  [Escolona'si  most  important  finding  was 
that^^tfhile  the  specific  behavioral  assessments  on 
,  which  the  SPE  [stable  pattern  of  experience]  ratings 
were  made  did  no^  correlate  individually  with  develop- 
metttal  status,  the  SPE  patterns  did*    It  was  the 
right  combinations  of  factors  rather  than  the  right 
factors  th^QSelves  that  .inattered.     la  concrete  terns  > 
Grace,  who  was  the  subject  <fo  strong  stimulation  from 
U  both  without  and  wlthin'amd  who  received  a  great  deal 

of  car^  and  attention  from  her  active,  Sociable 
TOther  and  the  other  members  of  her  family,  was 
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'    /  *     accelerated  la  her  overall  development.  .But  so  wa§ 

'     Rodb^rt,  who  vaa  not  very  reactive  to  Inner  stiimxlation 
^     ^  but  fflwch  ^lore  reactive  to  external  stimulation  and 

lAo  waS'^rithu§^astlea^     although  rather  iinskillfuli^ 
handled  l>y  his  "Inexpierienced  taother.    Different  ^  ; 

^  cpfflblnations  of  persotial  characteristics  and  treataient 
seeioed  to  *ork^well  in. different  cases.  ,r(pp«  66-^67) 

The  distinction  between  unidimenslonal  scpres' versus  profile  scores 
is ^n  linportBnt  one  for  understanding  diversityy  in  Tsy  oplnlotiy  and  so  it 
seeiffi  worthwhile  to^add  a  few  tb^chni^dl  remarks  to  the  preceding  discussion. 
From  one  perspective,  the  issue  is  a  restatement  of  the  contrast  ms^e  by 
Speanoan  (1927)  betve^  general\and  specific  facets  of  huisan  ability 
(alsoi  cf.  Cronbach  l^O/pp.  197*^54).    By  and  large  the  general  or 
factor  won  the  day.    Specific  factors  turned  out  to  account  for  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  variance  in  performance;  the  differences  were- 
unreliable  and  unstable.    Clinicians  might  use  profile  information  in 
extrexae  cases  (e.g.,  if  the  Verbal  and  Performance  scales  of  the  We<;Lhsler 
.Intelligence  Scales  fcfr  Children  or  for  Adults*,  1949,  differ  greatly, 
*Cronbach,  1^70,  pp.  238  f f. , 'encouraged  the  tester  to  take  the  difference 
into  account).    Standardized  achievement  test?' might  assign  distinctive 
^labels  to  subtests  in  a.  battery.    However,  given  hig^  ihter-test  correla- 
tions and  normally  distributed  scores,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  detec- 
ting reliable  differences  in  perfonaahce,  between  subtests  (Thomdike,  1973). 
...  .      .       *       •        ■  .  ^ 

I  believe  there  are  three  reaw>ns"'for  the  failure  of  pr^ent  day  tests 
of^  ability  and  a^hool  achlevesnent  tests  to  yield  more  than  one  p^iece  of 
injEormatlonj     (a)\  lack  of  systensatlc^  cpi^rehensive  design,  *'{b)  laethods 
of  analysis  th^jtxopti^  ^out  a  single  dimenslbn,  and  (c)  a 

decision  to  I!sse8s  *^asic  meptal  proces^s,"  rathdr  than  to, focus  dn 
*  "acquired*'  skills  and 'knowledge.    Let  me  say  a  f€?w  words  about  eacti  o% 
these  matters.       '     ^  \ 

Firsts  by  design  we  mean  the  identification  of  relevant  factors,  both 
substantive  and  contextual,  that  are  likely  to  influence  the,  individual's 
perfprmancB*    Since  cognitive  style  is  frequently  discussed  ih  this 
series^  %?e  will  use  it  to  illustrate  desl^*    The  most  common  instifutttent 
for  assessing  the  refJ.ectivlty"*impulsivity  dimension  of  *  style  is  .the 
Mfi^tching  Familiar  Figures  (MFF)  test .  (Kagan,*  1965)'.    The  student  looks  at 
a  target  dtmttn^p  and  then  must  pick  put  the  identical  drawing  from  a  set 
of  similar  alternatives.    The  drawings  are  all  presiumably  "familiar."  What 
design  factors  might  be  relevant^  to'thls  test?  -Several  come  immediately 
to  mlnd^    jthe  distinctiveness  qi  the  nonldentlcal  alternatives*  the 
siss|>llcity/cotq>lexlty  of  the  f  Igures^  tl^ie^uxdber  of  alternatlveSf  the  % 
Instructiona  (eis^haslzing  spited  versus  accuracy  greatly  affects  performance), 
<  tha  availability  of  feedback,  and'&o  on.    dontextual;  factors  might  Include 
variation  in  the^tedt  fonp  (are  all  figures  equally  appropriate,  or.ard 
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'  some  plcti^es  idlosyncratlcjilly  easy  X3t  hard?),  the  tester  (it  could  ^ 
well  be  chat  diffareat  testers  call  forth  different  Viispoases),  and  the 
testing  environment  (caln  and. quiet  versus  noisy  and  frantic).  The" 
proposal  for  a  t«at  design  is  quite  a  d^rfrture  from  curr«nt"'pracfiee,  < 
where  factors  are 'limited  to  subtest  labels,  altam^tive^S'.fonns,  and  a 
general,  progresfeion  over  itens  from  easy  to  hard.  /  However,  We  think  in 
the 'absence  of  such  control  that  it  will  continue  to  be  4if f icult  if  not 
impossible  to  detect  reliable  prof  ilea.  ^'     '     ,  • 

The  second  point  ^foalse8  on  analysis.    At  present,  statistical 
analysis  of  tests  emphasises .the  reliability  of  the  total  test  scoreifot 
the  individual.    Practically,- this  es^hasis'iaeans  that  there  oust  b^ 
considetabie  dispersion  in  the  total  test  scores  of  individuals,  and  that 
each  item  in  the  test  mat .  contribute  In  a  consistent  fashion  to  the  . 
individual's  total  test  scor,e.    Items  not  meeting  this  criterion  are 
discardfsd  during  the  tryout  of  s»st  typical  tests.    As  we  have  arj^ed  ^ 
elsewhere  (Calfea  &  Drum,  197*9),  the  e]^ feet- of  this  choice  of  analysis  is 
to  ensure,  that  the  test  has  a  unidimendional  character,  and  that  tests 
will  converge  on  that  trait  that  is  moat  strongly  represented  in' the  - 
original  set  of  items.    We  are  not  sure  that  the  trait  is  common  to  most 
existing  tests—the  correlational  evidence  suggests  that  widespread  ^ 
convergence  has  been  achieved,  for  better  pr  worse.    We  suspect  that  the  " 
trait  is  $ome  sort  of  socialization  to  afchooling  and  to  tlie  group-adminis- 
tefedi  multiple-choice  atethod  of  assessing  respopse  to  schoolings  Alt^er- 
nate  methods  of  analysis  would  stress  the  easaalnatlon  of  "difference  ' 
or  contrast  scores,  and  would  c^tlmize  the  reliability  of  such  scores. 
These  methods  do  not  require, new  theory  or  new  procedures ;  the  well-known 
methods  of  psychonetry  will  aruf f ice.    What  is^ieeded  is  a  reshaping  of 
our  concepts* concerning  the  oature  of  the  inforiaation  we  should  seek 
about  the  individual. 

» 

Th^third  point  also  centers  upoil  what^o  measure;  but  where  we 
stressed >vgethodologlcal'\rfiat"  in  the' paragraph, above,  here  we  stress  a 
subs  tan  tive^*w5at."    Test^  of  .intellectual  and  a&jcational  abil;lty 
generally  aim  to  taaasure  the  individuCl'a  "real^  skill  and  knowledge—ts* 
get  at  th^  basic  mental  processes.  ^  The*  superficial,  "acquired"  facets  of 
performance  are  de-emphaslzad.    It  is  noit  important  that  Jaije's  father  is  . 
a,  computer  ^engineer,  who,  since  she  was  five,  has  sat  with  Jane  on  his 
lap  at.^the  computer  termlival  in  their  home,  turning  her  into  a  "oath 
freak.'    The  question  is,  does  Jatie  have  an  aptittide  for  handling  nun«rical 
concepts?    Ms.  Lap  has  spent  the  school  year  teaching  her  third-graders 
the  principles  of  differential  calculus,  building  on  their  interest 
Itj  space  travel.    The  question  is,  can  the  children  produce*  the  correct 
answers  on  an  achievement  test  based  on  the  aggregated  "curriculum 
objectives  of  the  State  of  California  for  third-grade  mathematics?" 
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The  point  is  that  "tests  should  measure  only  ^at  the' individual  is 
taught*    To  be  sure,  teachers  £or  their  own  sakes  arp  well  advised  t,o  ; 
c^rry  i)ut  such  assessioents.    The  point  is  that  ^^Q^  .likely  to  be 

'vaoie  informa^tive  if  they  are  designed  to  meaeui^ theindirect  or/ transfer 
^ffect^  of  what  indiylduals  have  the  opportutflty  to  learn*    To  ns^et  this 
criterion,  test  constructors  would  have  to  giN^/  more  attention/ to^ the 
substance  and  st)h^  of  the  curriculum  of  school^  ho^Ky  ahd  neighborhood, 
and  would  have  to  validate  'their  inatnSsients'  ^gaio^t^^^c^ 
to  learn,  rather  than  cotoputing  the  correlaticki  with  perfon»nce  on  som^ 
other  sixoilar  test^  .         |  ^  ♦ 

Reliability^  variane^s,  design's,  and  transfer  validation  my  seem 
pale  and  abstract  ahddows  of  the  q\ialitative  richnesses  of  human  diversity— 
and  in  some  respects-  they  are.    However,  these  statl^stlcal  indicators  cdn 
serve  ^s  iioportant  and  efficient  summaries  of  certain^eatured  of  diversity. 
The  {xr^bl^  with  presently  available  techniques  is  their  unicUniehsionfility 
and  "their  lack  of  substantive,  reference  and  v^lida^ion«    Instruibent  design 
and  analysis  that '  f  opuses  on  the  measurement  o£  patterns,  of  profiles,  of 
configurations,  of  skill  and  knowledge— this  is  the  direction  that  is  m)te 
likely  to  capture  the  qualitative  differences  between  iadiyiduals  that 
should  infpna  and  -  guide  Instru^ional  prograsis*. 

Section  yi>    Diversity^  Dacision-!9ak.ing,  ^nd  Equity 
^         ^  •  ■  .  ,         ,      ■  ■ 

Where  do  wa  go  fromVhere?    The  framework  we  have  .proposed 'for  consider"- 
ing!  diversity  is  broafi  and  comprehensive,  and  a  bit  overwhelming.  Within 
that  fraiaework,  much  *i8  known  tnit  ssuch  retaafns  to  be  learned.    I  see  som 
clear  ways  in  which  the  task  qf  research  on  diversity  anight  be  divided 
up«    I  can  also  Isee  tl\^t  much  of  the  available  research  has  . been  conceived 
^nd  conducted  from  very  limited  perspectives,  such'  that  disciplinary  « 
boundaries  have  of  ten  ^ietermined  the  outcomes  as  much *as  the  substance  of 
the  problems. 

In  t!$is  last  section,  I  do^not  intend  to  bring  toother  all  the 
threads  of  the  preceding  sections**-the  ^tiioe  is  not  right  for  that.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  propose  a  coiaprehensive  program  o'f  research  on  human  "  . 
diversity  in  instructional  ^ettingS'^that  is  a  tecq^ting  chuimenge  but 
time  <is  too  shorts  resources  too  scarce,  .and  the  mandate  too  broad* 
Rather  I  want  to  consider  briefly  the  notion  that  the  definition  and 
handling  of*  diversity  in  the  schbcOl  depemls  upon  various  d^islon  makers 
.in  the  society.  ^"^T  ' 

Dif ^el'ences-^etween  people  and  between  programs-^re  fundamentally 
matters  of  decision  making.    Any « two  objects  or  events  In  the  world'  are 
likely  to  differ  in  some  way.    Some  variations  are  perceived  as  important, 
and  others  dre  not.    Some  call  fort^  action,  and  others  do  not.     It  is 
the  human  observer  who  decides  whether  .ia  differenc0  makes  a  difference. 
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If  ?he  Instructional  system-^clients,  agents,*  and- goals— were 
perceive^  as  uniform  <i^e. ,  if  th^re  were  no  diversity^),  then  it  mlght^^^ — 
possible  to  arrfLve'at  a  s'lngle  optimum  set  of 'decisions  about  hew  to 
operate  the  system.    But;  diversity  does  exist,  at  all  levels  of  the  system, 
and  varying  with  time.    Therefore,  decision  making  under  uncertainty^aad^ 
with  differing^ values  is  a  major  task  for  all  partlclpa5its~policy.^^lters, 
to  be  sure,  but  also  superintendent^,  principals,  teachers, ' studer^s,  and' 
parents.    Decisions  are  now  often  made  on  the  basis  of  the  urgings%f  the 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reasoning  of  the-  mind.,    Soth  are  necessary 
Ccf .  Keeney  &  Ralffa,  1976,  fo5  a  provocative  and  detailed  dlscussl-on  of 
decision  making  when  values,  preferences,  and  costs  uaist  all  be  taken 
into  acccninc). 

*'      '    ■  ■  ' 

In  this  section* I  want  to  consider  decision  making  in  two  arettas, 
\Jhich  may  serve  to  Illustrate  the  ptfobllms  I  have  in  mind.    The  first 
exai^le  1^  fairly  concrete  and  conten^otary— how  to  set  minimum  st^dards 
for  graduation?    The  secQnd  is  broad  and  two  centuries  old — how  shall  the 
nation  define  eq.udl' educational  oppo^tunit^f ?    I  do  not  intend  a  deep  or 
comprehensive  treatment  of  either  topic.    The  aim  is  to  open  the  way  for 
discussion  la-  a  broader  forum  of  the  Impact  on  diversity  of  decisions  and 
aasiaaptlons  by  varlws  segments  of  the  society.  '  . 

Minimum  St andagds  for  graduatton^  'One  of  the  ttore  exquisite  cbntradic- 
^tigna^b  confront  the  nation  may  be  appearing  in  the  guise  ^f  the  minlxaim 
perfo^r^nce  standard  test,  nov  being  Widely  adopted  as  a*criterion  for 
the  receipt  of  a  high  school  diplom.    Th^  concept  jseems  8lin)le»  enoj^  | 
Schools  prepare  students  for  their  Uvea  as  adults*    Life  in' our  society 
makes  certain  rainiimim  demands  ^  and  certainly  thfe ^schools  shcnild  be 
accountable  for  preparing  students  to*  handle  these  minima.   »,Ther:^f  ore, 
the  student  shcaild  deBK>nstrate  cjmpetetice  in  these  areas,  a%  sotite  standard 
close  to  mastery.    Practically  speaking,  this  demonstration  tuBt  take  the  ' 
form  of  performance  on  a  group  test,    the  general  aim  is  to  mike  the- 
diploma  more  meaningful,  and  also  to  render  the  schools  more  Accountable. 

On  the  surface,  the  argument  seems  quite  reasonable,,  and  more  than 
half  th^  schools  in  the  countty  have  decided  to  implement  some  form  of 
proficiency  standards.    The  details  vary.    In  some  Instances  the  standards 
are  set  for  all  schools  in  the  state. '  ]|n  other  Instances,  decisions  are 
made  by  the  local  district.  ;,Sometlmes  the  'ei^phasls  is  on  "life  skills";  at, 
other  times  the  test  is  linked  to  the  curriculum  of  the  schpol. 

In  my  opinion,  the  concept  is  fraught  with  problems  on  rational 
analysis.  jFlrSt,  not  all  citizens  (students  and.parents/VW^  and  nefed 
the  ^amie  things  from  schooling.-   Nor  do  these  people  want  andS^eed  the 
saxae  things  after  they  complete  schooling.    Some  people  want  to  betooe 
fij^emfin,  while  others  want  to  become  beauticians  or  ski  bums;  some  want 
to  Joln^ the  Teamsters  Union  and  drive  a  truck,  while  others  want  to  go  to 
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«i  u&iverslty  and  becc^oe  a  lawyer  or  a  teacher.    The  mi'nlgua  c(Kapeteacles 
for  these  Xlves  vary  considerably ,  and  It  Is  b'y'^ao  coeans  clear^hat  there 
is  much  overlap.        ^     |  *  ' 

Happily^  public  schools  have  t^en  reasonably  sensitive  to  this  ^ 
diversity  In  goals.    By  the  time  students  complete  high  school,  they 
loay  be  ready  to  go  In  apy  o£  several  directions,  depending  on  whether 
they  have  gone  through  a  prea^caulemlc  program,  a  vocational  strand,  a 
remedial  class,  01^  woric  experience,  or  whether  they  have  dropped  out. 
These  strands  are  valued  differentially  by  various  groups  in.  thc^  society, 
and  the  Individual '^s  standing  In  the  society,  occupational  chances,  and 
income  level  ^re  all  related  to  the  strand  he  or  she  has  passed  through^ 
the  pr^lctlve  relatloi^ts  are  ccHspl^,  and  as  for  any  status  labels  the 
predictions  are  far  ircm  perfect*    Nor  Is  thq  system  without  flaw.  Amoag 
the  possible  Inequities  ,1s  , the  strong  suspicion  that  students  from  lower 
entry  levels  may  be  systematically  counseled  against' Striving  to  enter 
those  strands  that  are /'reserved"  for  higher  status  individuals  (Alexiander, 
Cook,  &  McOlll,  1977;  Alexander  &  McDlll,  1976;  GottfTedson,  1975^). 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  clearly  a  diversity  of  school  programs,  hot 
altogether  Inapprofprlate  to  the  diversity  of  goals.    MlnlDaUp  ccHOpetency 
tes^ts  as  presently  Implexaeiited  may  affect  this  syst^  In  two  ways. 
Flratt  by  deciding  on  a  jingle  criterion  of  certification  for  both 
student  and  school,  they  may  tend  to  evoke  a  single  uniform  curriculum 
for  all  stud^nfefi  who  ^ust  pass  a  p^r&lcula^  test.    Second,^  they  may  - 
introduce  (perhaps  to  an  extent  unknown  up  until  now),  a  systematic  bias 
Into  the  certification  process  that  leads  to  the  diploma.         long  as'  ^  /\ 
schbo^i^  have  pro>rlded  a  variety  of  programs,  students  have'  had  a  variety 
of  educational  opportunities  for  learning  a  >^ariety  of  skills  and  knowledge. 
The  secondary  school  counsels  the  stuctent  about  the  program  that  Is  best 
suited  to  his  needs,  goals,  and  abilities,  so  the  school  Is  partly 
responsible  for  what  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn.    The  ' 
minimum  Standards  test,  being  .a  finite  Instrufl^nt,  Is  certain  to  measure 
ehe  learning  outcwaes  of  some  programs  "be^tter"  than  other  programs~"better 
may  mean  more  reliability,  more  appropriately,  with  more  items,  and  so 
on.    For  Instance,  my  Impression  is  that  the  "functional  skills"  that 
comprise  the  content  of  some  of  these  tests  is  closer  to  the  instruction,  ^ 
In  res^d^al  programs  than  to  the  lAstzructlon  in  pteacademlc  programs.  If 
so,  then  it  .would  appear  that  the  terst  is  systematically  biased  against 
tihe  Instrucclonal  program  provided  to  college-abound  seniors,  and.  to  some 
ext'enc  these  students  have  less  of  a  chance  io  receive  a  diploma  than  if 
they  had  been  counseled  to  take  a  ranedlal  program.    I  am  not  greatly 
worried  that  many  of  these  students  will  fail  graduation  tests.  The 
point  Is  that  the  test  may  be  unfaslr«to  these  student s*^it  measures 
neither  what  they  are  learning  in  school  nor  what  they  peed  in  order  to 
succeed  in  their  lives.    One  can  add  to  the  absurdlty-*"*the  majority  in  \ 
any  coouimnity  is  certain  to  ^et  the  standards  for  what  is  "minium," 

•  ft 
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^h±th  ensures  a  different  sort  of  interpretation  for  the  principle  that ^ 
"the  majority  ^u^es*"    Unless  th&  student  can  tae^t  the  criteria  imposed 
by  the  taajority,  a  dlp^oiaa  is  denied.    And  if  the  taajority  sets 'too  lov  a. 
standard,  then  the  elite,  expecting  t^oo  little  from  the  school,  are 
likely  to  withdrflprf  support.    The  probl^  here,  la  my  opinion,  is  a  set  of 
legislative  and  bureaucratic  decisions  that  ignore  the  diversity  in 
public  school  prograisiSt'and  in  the  clients  of  those  programs.  Declining 
SAT  scores*  increasing  distrust  in  public  institutions— ^^latever  the. 
causes,  the  rainlmatt  standards  ooves^nt  strikes  tiag  as  a  "rush  to  Judgment" 
that  is  likely  to  sterilize  public  educational  programs  by  reducing  them 
to  the  lovest  cotqsion  denoudnatot*  ^  » 

Equity.    Equal  educational  opportVnity  remains  a  f rusttatingly 
elusive  co&^ept  (e.g.,  Kopan  &  Walberg,  1974;  Gordon,  1976).    Perhaps  it 
should  mean  'equivalent  re^ourceV  to  be  allocated  to  every  student— the 
Serrano-Priest  decision  and  federal  coiapensatory  legislation  are  the  two 
sides  pf  this  coin.    Perha^is  it  shcnild  iqean  to  eaqh  student  according  to^ 
his  fOr  her  need,  spmethiag  that  wbuld  bother  only  a  few  ot  us,  except  for 
the  problem  of  determining  need  "fpr  what."  Perhaps  it  should  mean  that 
all  students  depart  \the  schools  exactly  identical  in  their  intellectual 
aqcompliste^ota  and  (perhaps)  potentiaJL~but  we  have  -serious  doubt  about 
whether  such  a  goal  is  either  durable  or  feasible.    Perhaps,  given  the 
Inequities  of  a  competitive,  elftist,  and  tterltocratic  society,  the 
principle  of  equal  educational  opportunity  is  but  a  salve  to. soothe 
the  bourgeoisie-^nd  perhaps  our  political  preferences  would  put  the  slow 
change  evofked  by  an  inefficient  system  of  schooling  ahead  of  the  more 
radical  alternatives.  >* 

»      •  * 

In  any  of  these  cases,  equity  is  not  a  given,  but  is  a  principle 
decided  upon  by  various  actors  in  th^e  society ,  ^which  guides  dur  actions 
in  the  schools  in  a  mote  pr  less  clear  and  understandable  manner.  As 
long  as  the  concept  remains  elusive  or  takes  the  form  of  a -"simple  answer 
to  a  simple  question,"  the  principi^|ji?lll  ndt  guide  and  our  steps  will  be- 
uncertain.  . 

As  Burbules  and  Sheman  (1979)  Rioted: 

.  .  while  Ceqtial  educational  opportunity]  "states 
an  ideal"  and  "motivates  action,"  it  is  inadequate  by 
itself  to  guarantee  a  Just  distribution  of  educational 
benefits.  .  .  .  Given  alternative  definitions  of 
"education,"  and  given  certain  other  social  goals  * 
or  ideals,  the  principle  of  e.e.o.  cnuld  be  used  to 
create  or  perpetuate  an  enormously  broad  range  of 
social  and  educational  outcome*s«  *  .  .     (p.  10)^ 
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The- strength  <^  thp  principle  * codfts  only  as  additional  criteria  are 
introduced  to  constrain  the  definition  and  goals^f  the  general  principle* 
It  is  partly  in  this  context  that  I  opposed  in  the  preceding  section  the 
currejcit  Inplesientatlon  of  mXnismm  p^riotmntQ  standards*    Cert'alnly  success 
on  these  instruiaents  is  not  the  alia  o£  equal  educational  opportunity! 
Children  enter  the  World  with  different  taJlents*    Faially  and  nei^bors 
engender  different-  environsaents  during  the  early  years*    Schools  ^provide 
differing  instructional  prograias*    Graduates  differ  in  their  life  goals. 

For  the  schoolt  I  t^ink  the  challenge  is  to  ensure  equity  in  ttle    ^  ' 
quality  and  appropriateness  of  instructional  support  for  the  student, 
toward  whatever  goal  he  or  she  decides  on  . or  is  enccniraged  to  pursue*  In 
addition^  I  expect  the  school  to  pr(»xiote  respect  fdr  and  app'reQiation  of 
the  differences  in  goals «    This  expectation  means  t^at  l^e  school  wast 
instill^a  respect  for  quality^  and  ootDpetence  in  all  atreas  of  life*  I 
think  that  few  of  the 'people  charged  vitk  the  conduct  /of  the  public 
school  in  the  tJni  ted  ^States  would  disagree  with'  these 'broad  aims*  Such 
concurrence,  if  indeed  it  exists,  speaks  not  to  the  triviality  of  the 
goals,  but  to  their  enduring  quality  as  fundao^ntal  principles  of  our  *^ 
educational  system*    .  ' 

i 

Sosiehow,  we  sei^^o  have  bectoxae  sidetracked  In  cnir  s^ve  toward  these 
aiass*    Decision  makers  at  federal  and  state  levels  initiate  projects  t 
designed  to ^achieve /quality  programs  for  all  children*    These  projects 
are  seldom  guided  by  trustworthy  researph,  and  the  programs  are  not 
working  as  well  as  we  want  thm  to*    The  reaiedy  to  this  problem  is  not 
simple*    ^o  spell  oi^t  the  details  of  the  research  program  needed  to 
^support  present  efforts  to  accomodate  diversity  ds  too  big  a  job  to    .  f 
undertake  here.    JFrom  my  point  of  view,  the  guiding  principles  are  those 
that  I  have  listed  beforei    (a)  research  must  become  an  integral  part 
of  program  planpaing  and  ixsplesksntation,  as  vmll  as  lodclng  at  outcomes; 
(b)  research  nmst  be  of  adequate  conoi^rehenslveness  and  duration  to  / 
measure  the  range  of  sigif leant  variables;  and  (c)  research  must  be  based 
von  the  most  Robust  techniques  of  theory,  design,  and  analysis  if  we  are 
to  encotppass  the  cosq^lexitie^  of  the  system  being  studied.    We  have  the 
know-how  and  the  tools  to  gain  a  fiaier  un^ierstandlng  of  the  meaning  of 
educational  variation*    What  Is  lacking  is  a  mandate  and  rescmrces* 
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.  CHAPTER  15  '  .  ' 

HuiJjan  Diversity  ahd  Pedagogy 
,E4iaand  W#  Gordon  and  Georgia  Nigro  ^ 

Probably  the  BU>st  critical  social,  theoretical,  and  technological 
questions  for  education  grbw  out  of  the^^robl^ms  posed  by  the  need  to 
beat  the  odds  against  effective  educatipnal  development  in  learners  for 
whoa^he  predictions  are  Justifiably  negative*    In  fdct,  it  can  be  T 
argued  that  if  pedagogy  toakes  a  difference  in  the  intellectual  developiroijit  '  • 
of  persons,  then  the  achieveiaent  estlcoates  based  on  any  current  assessment 
should  be  exceeded  as  the  resiat  of  the  application  of  appropriate  and 
sufficient  learning  experienced.    Thus,  if  our  social  investments  in 
education  are  to  be  Justified,  it  soist  be  on  the  basis  of  .fhci  deim)nstrated 
capacity^  of  pedagogy  to  cAange  the  current  pr^dictives  validity  of  status 
characteristics,  partiailarly  for  academic  and  related  intellective 
achievemepts.    The  traditional  positional  relationship  between  pupil 
school  entry  characteristics  and  pupil  school  exit  characteristics  makes 
it  difficult  to  justi/y  schooling  as  a  (democratizing  force  in  a  society 
where  it  can  be  argued  that  th^  most  pervasive  scmrce  of  diversity  in 
human  populations  is  to  be  found  in  the  dlstrlbutilpn  of  wealth  as  ^ 
reflected  in  available  resources  and  power  (fcalf/e.  Chapter  14) •  Since 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  resmtrces  and  power  is  associated  with 
unequal  life  chances,  including  chances  for  educational  develi3pQffint,  it  Is 
ah  insufficient  Justification »of  schooling  that  Its  impact  tends  to  maintain 
such  positional  relationships*    Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  without 
schooling  the  intellectual  achievement  gaps,  between  hi^  and  low  status 
groups  Vould  be  further  exa^cerbated*  '  None  the  less.  If  it  is  the  purpose 
of  instruction  that  pupils  learn,  then  learning  shcHild *b6  associated  with 
the  goodness  of  instructional  fit  between  learner  and  learning  e^erlence 
ratfher  than  goodness  of  fit  between  pupil  school  entry  characteristics 
and  pupil  school  exit  characteristics*    The  problems  posed  by  differential 
characteristics  in  pupils  present  us,  then,  not  only  with  the  socio- 
political problems  of  making  educational  opportunity  and  achievement 
more  equitable,  but  also  with  the  pedagogical  probles^  of  insuring 
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instruction/learner  fit  in  the  achieven»nt  of  effective  education. 
It  is  vith  a  focus  on  these  two  categories  of  problems  that  the  work 
reported  here  has  been  pursvied*  .  V 

Given  the  long  history  of  concern  with  group  and  individual 
dlf fer6nces-»«*Anastasi  (1364)  traces  such  concern  back  at  least  as  far 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle-^it  may  seem  unusual  that  we  have  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  several  specific  dintensions  of  hunian  diversity*    As  ' 
indicated  in  the  introckiction  to  this  report,  our  efforts  stem  in  part 
frottk  the  fact  that  conten^orax^  research  and  practice  have  in  varying  ^ 
degrees  taken  these  differences  as  gi:anted,  treated  them  superficially, 
or  viewed  them  from  thfe  harrow  perspective  of  the  particular  indicatots 
^ with  which  they  have  been  associated  and  by  which  they  have  been  measured* 
Our  efforts  have  also  been« stimulated  by  the  very  strong  traditional 
teadency  to  pay  lip  service  to  group  and  individual  differences  v^ile 
continuing  the  domination  o£  education  and  developn^ntal  facilitation  by 
group  techniques  and  nomothetic  principles*    Even  when  ti^re  detailed 
attention  has  been  given  to  aspects  of  human  diversity  (Anastasi,  1964; 
Basset^  S^Watts,  1978;  Bloom,  1976;  Gronbach  &  Snow,  i977;  Davies  & 
Flaherty,  1976;  Messijck,  1976;  Osborne,  Noble,  &  Weyl,  .19*78;  Westman, 
1973),  the  tendency  has  been  to  treat  traits  descriptively,  to  focus  on 
methodological  probleito  in  the  study  of  hujaan  variation  and  its  interaction 
with  oreatments,  and  in  d  few  ins^tances  to  explore  popible  impj-ications 
for  education*    The  sizeable  body  of  work  available  cbvers^ differences 
in  physique,  age,  sex,  social  class,  ethBlcity,  culture,  cognitive  style, 
temperament.  Intelligence,  environment,  language,  motive,  motivation, 
self-concept,  values,  aspiration,  and  sti^l  others*    There  is  also  work 
developing  quite  apart  from  these  trait-dondnated  investiga^tions  that  is 
concerned  with  individual  differences  in  cognitive  function  as  opposed  to  . 
style*    In  this  work  the  concern  is  with  probleo-jgolving  strategies, 
cognitive  fadtors,  inf onaation^processing  techniqiies,  conqjosite  cognitive 
tasks,  and  information-processing  consonants  (Sternberg,  15>79)*  Together 
these  works  form  an  Impressive  body  of  knowledge^  but  they  ^re  not  as  yet 
Very  useful  in  informing  pedagogical  design* 

.       *  V-         ■        ■  '  " 

A  major  emphasis  in  the  work  reported  here  has  beet^  placed  on 
possible  implications  for  education*    In  choosing  several  aspects  of 
human  diversity,  the  availability  df  bodies  of  knowledge  and  interetsted 
authors  has  had  lt$  Inf^luence*    All  possible  manifestations  of  human 
diversity  are  not  represented,*  but  several,  of  the  most  ijaportant  attributes 
are  addressed*  ^  Included  are  sqclal  economic  status,  sex  and  gender, 
^ethnicity,  culture^  language,  ^^tivation,  identity,  health  and  nutrition, 
affective  response. tend|ncy>  cognitive  style,  and  environments.  Sumiteries 

\ 


L 


of  the  ^thors'  treatments  of  these  manifestations  of  human  diversity 
f ollow>  •  ^     *  / 


Social  Economic  Status  (Class)  as  a  Manifestation  of  HimaaiDiversitv'' 

♦  - 

^  Boml  begins  his  discussion  of  socio^oaomic  status  with  a  review 
of  the  theories  and  concepts  that  form  the  underpinnings  of  the  debates 
about  class  and  ^ucatlonal  achleveotent*    The  Marxist  position  of  class 
as  emergent  i^P{>re8ented«    Bond  argues  that  empirical  Sociologists 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between  class  and  c^iucational  achievement; 
do  not  countenance  this  notion' of  class;  they  assume  class  and  thus  negate 
the  dialectical  perspective  of  historical  process.    Weber's  notions  of 
class  are  presented  in  the  context  of  his  "action  theory,"  an  orientation 
in  whidh  the  itt^vidual  is  seen  as  an  active , agent.    Later  socialNacientist^ 
have  extended  J^ebeVs  scheme  through  an  elaboration  of  the  concepts  of, 
status  and  role#    To  Dtfrkheim^  for  instance »  society^s  primary,  and  one 
of^its  principal  institutions  for  socializing  the  individual  was  education. 

Socioeconomic  status  has  generally  been  aspuH^d  to  have  a  bearing 
qn  a  number  of  areas  of  acadesaic  achievei^ent^    Cbriisiderable  controversy 
exists,  however,  over  the  reasons  for  the  correlation.    Bond  presents 
four  broad  categories  of  explanations  for  the  socioeconomic  status^ 
academic  achievemnut  correlations    The  first  category  of  explanations 
posits  the  genetic  inferiority  ^of^  inyellactive  potential  in  lower 
socioeconomic  groups  as  the  source  of  the  correlation.    Social  Bujbility. 
is  viewed  as  open  to  anyone  with  the  r^uisite  talents.    According  to 
the  argument,  lower  status  simply  reflects  this  inferiority.  Opponents 
of  this  position  argue  that  it  is  aliwst  impossible  to  determine  the^ 
relative  shares  of  environs^nt  and  heredity  in  a  multiply  determined 
trait  like  intelligence.  ^  , 

^  A  second  set  of  explanations  Jooka  at  the  effects  on  their  school 
performaxK:e  of  the  cultural  envixota^nts  of  children  from  various  socio-- 
economic groups.    ♦This  set  of  ^lanations  includes  the  ^'culture  of 
poverty'^  argument,  which  has  befen  criticized  for  leading  to  the  formatioit 
of  a  caricature  of  working-class  life.    This  arguxwnt  also  places  the 
responsibility  for  the  failures  of  schooling  on  the  families  of  the 
victims  of«  school  wastage. 

f        '  .    '  * 

The  third  set  of  explanations  for  the  correlation  contains  the 
argument  that  loni^r-ciass  children  receive  inferior  treatment  from 


References  included  in  these  summaries  can  be  found  in  the  rc^ferenc^ 
lists  of  the  individual  chapters  of  this  book. 


the  educational  establishn^nt-  , In  a  variatl6n  of  this  explanation^ 
Ogbu  has  argued  that  black  children  perceive  the  unequal  opportunities  * 
ifi^iosed  upon  their  advancement  in  the  exoploy pent  realor  despite  eq^al 
effort;  accordingly ,  they  will  fail  to  develop  equal  coc?)etitive  " 
skills.. 

TW8  fourth  set  of  e3q>lanations  for  the  correlation  is  often  seen 

juaing  the  third  set*    According  to  these,  the  educational  system 
Cy  functions  to  maintain  class  differences,  since  the  school  ca'nnot 
those,  social  class  positions  unless  society  does  so  first* « 
According  to  this  view,  no  atojunt  of  educational  intervention  short  of* 
rearranging  the  economic  structure  of  societj^  can  help  lower-class 
children  to  any  significant  degree*     '  * 

Bond  points  out  that  the  four  eKplan,ations  possess  common  drawbacks, 
the  two"^n»st  sei'iQus  of  which  are  their  inability  to  explain  individual 
successes  or  failures  and  their  insens it ivity  to  the  cojj^^J^xity  of 
factors  deteriiining  etUicational  achievetEient*    He  cites  Lacey's  gightown 
Grammar  (1970)  as  an  exaoqjle  of  a  work  that  examines  the  maiiy  variables, 
including  socioeconomic  status,  that  determines  individual  educational 
success^    It  is  probably  this  complexity  and  th^  insufficient  attention 
given  to  its  study  that  most  limits  our  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  socioeconomic  status  and  educational  achievetsent*  *Bohd  argues 
that  this  relationship  has  not  been  fully  researched  since  different 
researchers  have  tiended  to  concentrate  on*  one  aspect  of  the  relationship 
to  the  exclusion  of  others*    Wh&t  does  appear  to  be  clear,  however,  is 
that  the  use  of  socioeconomic  status  as  atn  indicator  of  the  actual 
socialization  experience  of  the  leiarner  can  be  greatly  misleading,  since 
such  experiences  v4ry  within  class  grcaips*    Thus  educational  planning 
based  upon  assumptions  about  prior  socialization  inferred  from  SES  is 
likely  to  be  inappropriate.    If  one  accepts  the  view  that , class  position 
is  dynamic  and  emergent  rather  than  static,  then  coflq>arlsons  between 
groups  assumed  to  share  class  In  common  become  specious*    Where  class 
status  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  vehicle  of  transmission,  the  attrilmtes 
that  are  traniwiitted  are  not  just  Influenced  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  group;  those  characteristics  must  also  be  understood  as  being .partly 
determined  by  the  hierarchical  division  of  labor  resources  and  power  in  * 
the  society*    In  understanding  the  behavioral  characteristics  of  groups 
and  individuals,  status  may  be  important  to  the  understanding  of  social 
eicpectation  and  social  treatment,  but  it  may  well  be  that  specific 
differential  historical  fi^erience  may  provitle  the  most  appropriate  basis 
for  understanding  the  Implications  of  the  behavior  for  educational 
planning  and  management*  . 

■■  V  ,  J  ^  ■ '      '  ■ 
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The  Pedagogical  Relevance  of  Sex  Differentiation 

-^r— —      —  :  ^   ^ 

In  her  cha^^ter  on  the  pedagogical  relevance  of  sex  differentiation, 
Bordler  aets  but  to  clarify  sex  differences,  similarities,  variations, 
and  mutability.    .Legislation  such /as  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendoent^ 
pf  1972  loakes  this  clarification^  pressing  concern.    According  to 
Borjiier,  Title  IX,  which  prohibits  bias  in  the  allocation  of  educational 
opiportunities  to  the  two  sexes,  ^contains  numerous  as  yet  untested  assusxp** 
tions  about  sex  dif f erences*.    Bordier  attempts  to  underscore  these 
assumptions  in  her  chapter* 

•  '  ■  * 

She  begins  her  discussion  with  a"' description  of  xhe  genetic/ 
biologic  aspects  of  early  sex  differentiation  in  psychosexual,  physical, 
motor,  and  cognitive  development.    She  suggests  that  genetic/biologic^ 
factors  are  fairly  variable  among  the  members  of  a  sex  even  where  they 
contribute  to  sex-linked  differences.    Furthermore,  sex-linked  traits 
are  not  sex-exclusive.    Bordier  concludes  that  the  differences  that  exist 
at  early  childhood  appear  too  small  to  lend  themselves  to  significantly 
dif fef entiated  patterns  of  d^velopn^nt  in  the  are^s  described  unless 
reinforced  and  accentuated  by  sociocultural  processes.         "  ' 

The  school  appears  to  be  an  arena  in  which  the  differences  that 
exist  at  early  childhood  are  reinforced  and 'accentuated,  and  evolve  into 
a  pattern  of  increasing  sex  differentiation  in  bekayiV^r  and  achievement.  ^ 
For  eijample,  after  puberty  the  overall  academic  achieveistent  of  females, 
previously  superior  t,6  that  of  males,  drops  ofjE,  never  to  recover. 
Bordier  argues  that  the  observed  pattern  of  increased  differentiation  is 
a  result  of  both  student-introduced  phenomena  in  the  school  and  the 
functioning '^f  the  school  as  4n  institution. 

Under  student-introduced  phenomena,  Bordier  includes  findings 
that  boys  and  girls  evaluate  the  two  sexes  differently,  that  they  . 
attribute  more  power  to  taale  than  to  fei^ale  roles,  and  that  same  sex 
groups  function  wi^h  inquisitional  perseverance  within  the  classroom 
in  enforcing  traditional  sex-role  norms.    The  s?hdol  as  an  institution, 
Bordier  argues,  exacerbates  these  differences  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Teachers, .for  example,  possess  sex-differentiated  e2q>ectations  about 
activity  levels  and  allocate  such  resources  as  time  and  attention 
unevenly.    The  more  common  male-dominated  authority  structures  of  school 
administrations  may  bring  a  different  role  orientation  to  sphools  than 
f esale-dominated  authority  structures.    Bordier  concludes  that  we  naist 
view  sti«lent  sex-role  developn^nt  in  the  larger  context  of  institutional' 
stratification  processes  that  assign  students  to  specific  statuses 
congruent  with  the  stratification  of  thd  schools  and  the  larger  society. 

.    •    •  ■ 

The  school's  role,  Bordier  states,  taist  he  to  wej^ea  the  influence 
of  .stereotyping  f  actofs  .  thet-jpenetrate  the  classroom.    The  desirability 
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and  need  to  transcend  traditional  sex  roles^  has  been  increasingly 
documented.    Hal^s  and  females  who  express  the  most  satisfaction  about 
their  6vn  mentai  health  and  who  perform  laost  effefctively  in  everyday 
life  t€^  to  be  those  who  integrate  traditional  masculine  and  feminine 
qualities  into  their  roles.    This  integration  gives  them  flexibility 
and  assurance  in  dealing  with  diverse  situations  at  home,  at  work,  and, 
in  social  life  in  general.    Bordier  suggests  that  schools/Vlli  best 
meet  this  charge  through  consideration. of  group  characteristic  Influences 
In  conjunction  with  individual  learner  traits.    The  ppittica^l  pressure  of 
certain  groups  for  better  treatmeht  has  been  adequate  for  obtaining  / 
recognitlo^f and  resources,  but  insufficient  for  modifying  the  patterns, of 
access*  utlli2atlon,  and  outcomes  of  schooling-    A  group-based,  individ- 
ualized program  of  instruction  is  needed,  she  concludes,  to  meet  the 
political  and  pedagogical  principles  of  equity. 

Ethnicity  as  a  Dimension  of  Human  Diversity  / 

Yeakey's  chapter  on  ethnicity  has  two  broad  yet  interrelated 
foci,    the^  first  examines  the  phenomenon  of  ethnicity  on  a  matro-level, 
as  a  diiaension  of  human  diversity  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  examines  ethnicity  on  a  micro-level,  in  terms  of  its  role  in 
the  public  school 'environ.    The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  achieve  an 
understanding  of  ethnicity  as  an  aspect  of  human  diversity  in  the  United 
States  today •    Ethnic  group  rivalry  and  conflict  have  been  enduring, 
persistent,  and  pervasive  phenomena  throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    The  prominent  issues  in  this  struggle  concern  ethnic  identity, 
aasertivepessi  self-interest,  Intergroup  rivalry,  conflict,  power, 
societal  norms,  and  institutional  sanctions.  ^ 

i^^^^^T'he  scope  of  this  chapter  is  confined  to  those  ethnic  groups  in 
tnenJnited  States  that  receive  greater  differential  and  pejorative 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  identity;  namely*,  blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans,  American  Indians,*  and  Mexican  ^^i^lcans.    A  contes^orary  as  well 
as  comparative  historical  perspective  is  be  provided  in  an  attempt  to  - 
understand  the  development  of  structures  and  processes  that  form  the 
basis  for  racial  and  ethnic  Intergroup  relations,  since  the  contemporary 
patterns  of  inequality  and  differential  power  and  prestige  are  rooted  in 
systems  of  racial  and  ethnic  Intergroup  relations  initiated  in  the 
past.  • 

Yeakey  presep^^s  the  concept  of  ethnicity  as  born  out  of  the  emerging 
functional  realities  of  ethnic  grcmp  Identity.    It  conceptuallzea  a 
definitional  shift  in  the  referents  for  the  term  ethnic  groups  fro^ 
minority  and  marginal  subgroups  on  society's  fringes  to  the  major 
societal  groupings  that  make  up  smltlethnic  soceltles.    The  differential 
economic,  po'litlcai,  and  social  treatE^nts  accorded  racial  an4  ethnic 
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minority  group  members  are  the  xaeans  by  which  the  unequal  status  of  the 
minority  group  and  the  disproportionate  power  of  the  majority  group  are 
preserved.    Yeake/  differentiates  this  liiscrimi nation  into  two  types, 
attitudinal  and  institutional/systemic.    These  two.  aanifes tat ions  of 
discrimination  are  interrelated  and  might  be  mutually  reinforcing,  but 
»  they  are  not  mutually  dependent  for  their  existence.    That  is,  if 
discrimination  were  eliminated  at  the  individual  level,  it  would  liot 
necessarily  disappear^  the  institutional/systemic  level  and  vice 
versa.  •  -  < 

•  It  is  to  the  issues  of  discriminatory  t rea turn nt  and  inferior  / 
status  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  States  that  major  attention 

^  lis  given  in  this  chapter.    The  author  presents  summary  discussions  of' 
the  major  theoretircal  perspective^  from  which  ethnic  relations  have 
been  studied.    In  the  Race-cyclic  Framework,  for  instance,  relationships   '  ' 
between  ethnic  groups  follow  cyclic  patterns  that  are  repeated  with 
each  new  group*    However,  the  groups  that  are  the  focus  of  this  chapter 
tend  not  to  follow  this  model  in  their  interactions  with  the  majority 
groups  in  the  United  States.    The  Consensus  Fran»work  refers  to  a 
condition  of  stability  of  social  systems  in  which  there  is  an  integration  * 
of  .the  coi^onent  groups  to  constitute  a  common  value  system  as  reflected 
in  patterns  of  assimilation.    The  Interdependence  Fran»work  is  a  state  of 
forced  cooperation  and  atrfconaaodation  anwng  subgroups  and  subsystems, 
regardless  of  consensus  or  dissehsus,  in  order  that  feach  may  achieve  a' 
set  of  goals  that  they  are  incapable  of  achieving  alone.    The  Conflict 
Framework  is  an  <jmbrella-type  fraxM  of  reference  inclusive* of  several 
theoretical  constructs  that,  althcKigh  varied,  posit  the  primacy  of 

•  conflicts  as  a  salient  and  pervasive  condition.  The  f razaework  accom- 
modates such  conceptions  as  split  labor/market  theory  and  class/caste 
theories. 

■  ■  '  ■ 

Yeakey  continues  with  an  examination  of  concepts  of  prejudice 
and  stereotyping  and  a  historical  review  of  these  phenomena  in  the  1 
experiences  of  various  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States.    She  cS&cludes 
the  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the  role  and  function  of  -schooling  in 
United  States  society.    Since  x;ole  and  function  are  viewed  as  restrictive 
of  oMjbility  and  duplicative  of  the  status  quo  for  the  underclass  and 
caste-like  groups,  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  implications  of  ethnic 
differences  for  teaching  and  learning  transactions.    Despite  this  essen-  ' 
tially  negative  but  accurate  analysis,  from  the  author's  perspective  it 
can  be  argued  that  there  are  pedagogical  impUcations  that  emanate  from 
J  what  is  known  concerning  etWcity.    Some  of'the  implications,  related  to 
culture,  identity,  and  social  class  also  apply  here.    In  addition,  since  ' 
etlinlc  identification  is  such  a  ubiquitous  concern,  its  roles  and  functions 
in  school  organization  and  in  liearaing  cannot  be  ignored.    Patterns  of 
ethnic  mix  do  seeij  to  influence  Involvea^nt  in  the  tasks  of  schooling  and 
the  outcomes  of  such ■ involvement.    Ethnicity  seems  to  influence  teacher 
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expectations  as  well  as  the  aspirations  and  e^spectations  of  pupils. 
.The  fact,  of  ethnic  differences  In  the  society  and  in  the  school  demands 
some  reflection  of  these  differences  in  the  curriculum  and  the  staffing 
of  the  school*    There  are  nwdellng  and  representational  problems,  that 
flow  fro©  the  fac;t  of  differential  ethnic  group  participation.    There  are 
problems  related  to  value  awareness  and  the  differential  mjrposes  of 
schooling.    Altbcmglj  Yeakey  would  argue  that  the  purpos'es       schooling  in 
a  capitalist  and  racist  society  cannot  accommodate  such  concerns,  we 
would  be  remiss  in  not  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  issues 
not  only  require  attention,  but  also  can  be  at  l^ast  partially  addressed 
even  in  the  schools  as  they  currently  exist • 

Culture  as  a  Manifestation  of  ^Human  Diversity 

In  his  chapter  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  diversity,  Harrington  defines 
culture  as  explicit  or  iEE?)licit  patterns  of  and" for  behavior ^  acquired 
and  transmitted,  by  symbols.    He  makes  a  distinction  between  culture  as  a 
descriptive  concept  and  culture  as-an  explanatory  concept.    The  distinction 
resembles  Gordon's  distinction  between  status  and  functional  characteristics 
of  learners.    Harrington's  goal  is  to  discover  when  culture  has  sufficient 
e3q)lanatory  power  to  be  labeled  a  func^tional  characteristic  Independent 
;of  other  functional  characteristics  with  which  it  is  highly  associated., 

^> 

Harrington  identifies  three,  approaches  to  the  relationship  between 
culture  and  pedagogy.    In  the  first  appVoach,  culture  is  primary  and 
determines  both  the  form  and  content  of  education*    The  second  approa^A 
is  that  of  culture  as  a  status  characteristic.    Jn  this  orientat>5<tT*^he 
effect  of  a  status  label  (in  others  J:,B:JLnvestlgat^d%    The  third  approach 
addresses  the  functional  characte^stlcs  of  culture  that  are  relevant  to 
teaching  and  learning.    The  three  approaches  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Two  hallmarks  of  anthropological  approaches  to  education  as  a 
manifestation  of  culture  are  stressed.    The  first  is  breadth;^  anthro- 
pologists generally  do  not  confuse  education  with  the  narrower  concept  of 
"schooling."    Fortes'  work  on  education  aoK^ng  the  Tallensi  is  free  of 
this  confusion.    The  second  hallmark' is  the  methodology  that  anthropol- 
ogists bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  they  investigate.    This  methodology 
includes  a  variety  of  techniques  subsun^d  under  the  label  "participant 
observation"i  the  anthropologist  goes  to  the  natural  setting  of  a  behavior 
and  observes  it  in  sitUt  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  n^chanism, 
meanings »  *and  functions  of  the  behavior. 

The  upique  character  of  anthropological  approaches  to  educati^Dn 
is  not  evident  where  the  status  aspect  of  culture  is  concerned^  Harrington 
atgues  that  except  for  cases  where  it  is  invoked  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
past  or  present  discrimination,  culture  as  a  status  characteristic  has  no 
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place  In  educational  planning.    Functional  characteristics  of  culture, 
Harrington  continues,  reflect  anthropology's  unique  methodological 
approach -and  dre  important  |;o  educational  planners  in  any  cr^jss-cultural 
or  multicultural  setting.    The  conc!eption  of  learning  held  by  the  Tale 
I'ddians  and  the  attitude  towa;rd  harmony  kmong  the  Navaho,  for  ekample, 
are  aspects  of  culture  that  have 'crtMcal  functional  implications  for  •  ^ 
educators,     fn  both  instances  the  investigator  is  concetned  to  know  how 
the  behavior  emerges  or  is  acquired.,  what  meanings  it  has  for  the  group, 
and  how  it  functions  to  foster  or  Impede  the  purposes  of  the  group. 

Sound  Wilt tpultural  education  c^iflje  achieved  only  thrwgh  a  program 
of  instruction  that  actively  uses  multicultural  values  and  material,  and 
structures  the  activities  and  the  school  environn^nt  in  such^ a  way  that  ' 
the  child's  awareness  and  apprecia'tion  of  diverse  ways  of  life  are 
positively  fostered.    Harrington  suggests  thaX  sSUltia^ltural  education 
should  be  fostered  becai^se  it  can  prevent  psychological,  embtional,  and 
social  conflicts  bfitween  groups  and  because  it  can  have  positive  adaptive 
value  in  a  culturally-plural  society  such  a?  that  found  in  the  United 
St^es.    He  reminds  us  that  the  schools  cannot  be  a  total  cure  for  the  * 
cultural  insulation  and  stratification  of  present-day  society,*  but  he 
argues  that  the  schools  must  not  themselves  contrilmte  ^o  the  maintenance 
of  such  insulation  and  stratif icatlon.V  A  diversity  of  educational 
environments,  treata^nts,  and  outcomes  is  suggested  for  promoting 
multicultura^ism  in  the  schools."  • 

■  ,       '        ,     '  '    '  ' 

Harrington  offers  the  following  implications  of  his  conceptualization 
of  culture  for  designing .and  managing  teaching  and  learning  transactions. 

1.  We  need  tq  increase  the^ diversity  of  educational 
'  environments  in  order  to  increase  the  likelihoSd 

that  children  will  find  several  environments  in 
which  they  can  ,experiii»nt  and' successfully  function. 

2.  We  need  to^ncrease  the  nus^er  and  the  diversity 
of  ediica/ional  outcomes,  sought  for  ^assessn^nt  as 
well  as  the  procedures  for  peasuring  them. 


We  need  to' nurture  the  legitimacy  of^mult^ple 
educational  outcQnes  that  foster  cultural 
pluralism  without  reinforcing  social  stratif icat*Sh. 

We  tmist  insist:  on  curriculum  models,  curriculum 
definitions,,  teaching  materials,  and  teaiching 
approaches  that  allow  fomhe  examination  of 
what  goes  on  in  school  as  .part  of  a  larger  ^ 
context — the, rest  of  the  child's  life.     (Chapter  6, 
p.  6.35) 
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These  Iffip^catibas  are  directed  at  the.  content  and  the  process  o£ 
these  transactd^Shs*    Of  a) ual  significance  Is  a  concern  Chat  Harrington 
shares  vith  Grannls  that  It  is  not  the  instruetlobal  content  that  is  \ 
the  most  li&portant  learning  conveyed  in  school;,  rather  it  is  the  whole 
structure  of  the  school  that,  teached  stiaidents  about  the  nature  of  pur 
society 9  their  possibilities  within  the  society and  the  ways  of  coping, 
individually  and  collectively  with  given  constraints*^   They  conclude 
that  content  imist;  not  supersede  process.    It  oaiat  be.  reoembered  that 
piipils  ngft  only  come  from  distinct  cultures,  but  that  they  come  Xnto 
schools  and  Other 'learning  settings  that 'have  their  own  cultures.  These 
comblnesd  cultures  determine  what  id  Co  be  leamedt  how  it  is  to  be 
learned,  and.  In  large  measure,  the  effectiveness *wlth  which  it  is 
learned.    Culture  provides  the  fraro  and  the  cbntext  aS  well  as  the 
cqnteutt  but  it  may  well  be  that  it  \3  the  context  and  the  processes 
>^upported  by  that  context  that  are  primary.  ^ 

.  . 

I^ani^^ua^e^  D±^Bt:aity^  Individual  Diversity^  ^and  Cultural  Diversity 

Languages  are  collect iosis- of  repertoires  with  appropriate  occasions 
(settingt  topi^Ct  social  status  of  the  participants)  for  their  realization 
in  speech  or  other  commutilcatidn  modes.    The  focus  of  language  study  has 
shifted  iQ  the  last  fifteen  years  Jcrom  the  smallest  linguistic  unit,  the 
phoneme,  to  a  study  of  the  most  molar  units  that  address  the  cultural^; 
cognitive  determinants  of  language  use.    Freedle/'s  chapter  deals  with 
those  o^lar  units,  with  the  social  uses  of  lanW^ge  in  real«"llfe  settings 

Freedle  turns  to  the  recent  sociolingulstlc  literature  tot  examples 
of  important  sources  of  mlscoimnunication*    Bis  examples  lllusffrate  how 
people  use  persistent  andNrecognlzable  ways  of  padcaglng'  information  to 
make -sense  of  the  world  about  them.    At  the  individual  level,  these 
persistent  tetid^ncies  have  been  called  throes;  at  the  cultural  level, 
they  have  been' called  schema.    These  schema  exist  in  gestalt  Clus tiers  at 
many  levels. of  cultux;e.    Freedle  speculates  that  the  process  that  leads 
to  Internalized  schema  is  probably  the  same  for  all  cultures^  but  the 
contents  and  toima  of  the  sch^na  differ  across  cultures. 

In  his  examples  of  «iscommanication  at  work,  Freedle  repeatedly 
uses  several  concept s-**goais,  settings,  participants,  outddmes,  seta  of 
possibilities,  values  of  <mtcomes,'  and  the  likelihood  of  negative  outcome 
These  coiicepts  are  brought  together  in  a  twre  organized  fashion  by 
Freadla  ^through  the  application  of  the  inquiring  Systems  Theory.  Through 
the  use  of  levels  of  hierarchies  of  schema,  the  five  systems  he  Introduce 
can  handle  many  of  the  complexities  that  occur  in  communication.  The 
theory  is  also  useful 'in  measuring  the  coiqpleten/ss  of  an  analysis.  Have 
we  accounted  for  values,  goals,  pathways,  dutc0mes,  and  decision  type? 
Have  we  lo<dced  at  tbe  likelihoods  of  competing  solutions  from  the 
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participants  In  the,  coBuainiqation  setting?    Have  we  detennined  other 
pathways  that  they  might  have  pursued?    Such  a  complex  decision  theory  is 
needed,  Freedle  argues,  if 'we  are  to  discover  practical  ways  to  monitor 
the  success  of  educational  chang'es  in  practice  with  respect  to  bilingual 
interactions  in  the  classroom. 

•  .       ,  '  ' 

?ro^  the  perspective  of  Freedle's  systens,  educational  change  is 
more  accurately  characterized  as  cultural  change.    Freedle  recommends  that 
social  scientists  set  abwit  performing  the  ethnographic^  work  necessary 
'  to  "atescribe  the  gpals,  alternatives,  values,  and  pathways  that  influence  * 
lndi\?ldj»als '  decision  making.    We  might  then  be  able  to  quantify  and 
label  ^he  types  of  inquiring  systems  that  are  used  in  pai^tiqilar  settings, 
for  particular  topics,  between  particular  individuals.    In  th-is  way,  Frteedle 
hopes  that  we  may  gain  the  necessary  data  to  make  rational  recdmmendattdns 
about  educational  change. 


Achievement  in  Blacks;    A  Case  Study  in  Cultural  Diversity  in  Motivation 

In  this  chapter.  Banks  presents  a  fundamental  reconceptualization 
of  motivation.    He  ^rgues  that  an" effective  understanding  of  iwjtivational 
diversity,  although'  not  evident  from  past  interpretations,  is  iaterpretable 
from  the  evidence  of  past  research  on  achievement  in  Itlacks.    Using  that 
evidence.  Banks  dismisses?  the  notion  that  there  is  som  fundaoental  drive 
to  achieve  that  differentiates  those  who  do  from  those  who  do'  not.  The 
general  diversity  of  twjtivation  obfserved  across  identifiable  cultural 
group,§  relates  large;Ly  to  the  kinds  of  socialization  eucperiences'  by  which 
different  tasks  and  contexts  acquire  neaning  and^ significance.    The  same 
kinds  of  cognitive  processes  that  mediate  the  early  learning  (socialization) 
are  in  turn  brought  to  bear  upon  the  experiences  with  reinforcement  / 
systoss  and  achieves^nt  Outcomes  that  are  variously  associated  with  the  " 
performances  within  a  conmion  .context  of  perspns  differing  in  cultural 
background.    He  further  argues  that  what  iis  most  striking  is  the  derivation 
of  highly  specific  patterns  of  those  cdfpiitive  processes  Mkely  to  be 
evoked  by  different  persons  from  the  highly  discriminant  manner  In  which 
situations  and  the  reinforcement  ageats  who  control  them  relate  to 
different  individuals.  .  , 

In  support  of  these  conclusions,  Banks  identifies' aeveral  divergent 
as|>ect8  of  the  topic  of  achievement.    These  aspects  include  a  distinction 
between  achievement  outcomes  and  achievement  behaviors,*  petfccived 
probability  of  success,  aspirations,  and  goal  valuation.  » 

Achi^veo»nt  outcomes  *are  criterion  events  that  are  characterized 
by  the  presentation  or  acquisition  of  a  contingent  product,  real  and 
material,  or  nonmaterial  and  symbolic.    Exaa^les  are  socioeconomic 
status,  educational  level,  and  grade  point  average.    Achieveaent  behaviors 
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are  directly  observable  aspects  oX  actual  aitputs  from  life  person,  such^ 
as  the  rate  and  strength  of  response.    The  distinction  is  important,  ' 
Banks  argues,  because,  behaviors  are  no't  l^ikely  to  acccHint  entirely  for 
achievement  outcbo^s  except  in  an  errorless  evaluation  system* 

Banks  reviews  the  evidetice  on  black  achievexoent  outcomes  and  - 
behavior  and  finds  that  although  blacks  represent  a  lower  stratum  ^ 
o£  economic,  occupational,  and  educational  achievement  th^n  do  whites, 
global  consistency  within  the  population  is  absent  from  the  systematic 
research.    In  particular,  blacks  have  shown  the  capacity  to  achieve 
in  the  cases  where  their  views  of  the  school  environment  are* favorable, 
they  perceive  themselves!  in  control  of  their  environrcnt,  the  $ocial 
context  in  which  they  perform  Is  characterized  by  like-race  persons^  ^ 
and/or  the  task  is  of  Isiportance  and  interest  to  them* 

Banks  argues  that  it  is  not  clear  from  the  findings'  to  what"  extent 
such  specificity  represents  variance 'associated  with  the  intrapopulatlonal 
diversity  of  b^ack  individuals,  or  variance  is  associated  with  the 
vicissitudes. of  the  situational  contexts  within  which  achievement  is 
undertaken*  Vlost  research  has  addressed  the  former  hypothesis*  The 
search  for  the  imf^ortant  mpde^rators  of  achievement  in  blacks  has  focused 
upon  such  intrapersonal  constructs  as  motivation,  aspiration,  anxiety, 
and  self T^steem.    Some  investigators  have  studied  the  relationship  of 
these  constructs  to  behavior  directlj^^  whereas  others  have  studied  them 
in  conjuhcpion  with  their  soeial--«ituational^  antecedents  and  moderators • 
Hanks  proposes  an  alternative  theoretical  fr^fework  in  whidi  the  iuqjortant 
causal  antecedents  are  presumed  ko  reside  not  in  the  person^  but  in  the 
situational  context  itse^*    He  concludes  that  researchers  ip  ^his 
area  need  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  functioning  of  the  reinforcement 
systems  that  characterize  the  salient  achievement  contexts  in  our  culture* 
For  teaching  and  learning  transactions  Banks^  recpnceptualization  pf 
motivational  diversity  suggests  that  we  look  e<jually  as  hard  for  the  v 
prompting  forces  for  learning  in  the  learning  tasks  and  situations,'  as  we 
have  traditionally  looked  for  these  forces  in  our  students*    In'f^ct,  if 
we  follow  the  Banks  notion  to  its  logical  conclusion,  motivation  must  be 
viewed  as  a  manifestation  in  persons  of  the  acquired  abili&y  of  stimuli 
contained  within  situations  to  attract  and  sustain  the  performance  of 
that  person*    If  so,  the  motivation  of  the  learner  must  be  viewed  as  a 
function  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  teaching* 

■  ♦       ■         ,  ' 

Identity  ak  a  Variable 

NIevas  begins  her  chapter  on  identity  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theoretical  issues  surrounding  the  topic*    ^e  Identif  ies  three  ^neral 
features  of  identity:    coherence,  stability,  and  relationship*    Two  forms 
of  Identity  are  introduced;    basic  and  qualitative*    Basic  identity  is 
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the  noareflective  state  in  which  existence  is  taken  for  granted— sa 
feeling  that  all  is  well  prevails.    Qualitative  identity  refers  to  what 
stands  out  about  a  person, ^nd  how  the  person  defines  him  or  herself . 
Ifevas  also  .repd'rta  that  scholars  have  frequently  chosen  one  of  two  ' 
orieatations  to  the  study  of  Identity.    These  two  orientations  are  (a) 
to  Indiyl'duals  versus  groCips,  and  (b)  to  subjective  versus  objective 
interpretations  of  reality.    The  first  orientation  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  psychoanalysts  and  social  psychologists  seem  to  view  identity  * 
differently  than  wSciologistS  ,do.    A  resolutipn  of  the  dichotomy  of  the 
second  orientation  is  found  in  the  work  of  Yankelovitch  and  Barrett. 
These  authors  argue  fo.r  re^oration  of  the  respectability  of  subjective 
evidence  as  fundasaental  to  a  valid  view  <»f  "objective"  reality.  They 
plead  for  new  attention  to  the  analy^sis  of  meanings.  ' 

Identity  is  assessed  in  a  variety, of  ways.    In  its  basic  form* 
identity  is  assessed  in  clinical. and  educational  contexts.    The  interview 
J.S  the  standard  assessment  proce&ire  in  the  clinic,  ^ereas  in  the  educa- 
.tional  context,  level  of  development  has  been  the  fpcus,  and  ah  instrument 
to  measure  status  along  an  identity  continuum  has  been  developed.    In  its 
qua^tative  form,  indirect  measurement  of  identity  is  common;  constructs 
often^taken  af  proxies  for  identity  have  been  measured  extensively.  The 
two  most  prominent  exaa4)les  of  such  constructs  are  self -concept  and 
role.      *  ,  .     .  , 

■     .    <  •  ,      ^,    •.  ■    ■  ■  ■ 

Nevas  identifies  Several  outdopes  of  identity  development.  These 
include  interests,  a  sense  of  belonging,  a  feeling  of  security,  and  ^ 
acceptance,  and  self-esteem.    The  intact  of  these  outcomes  on  education 
is  discussed.    Mevas  argues  that  the  school  shwjld  provide  activities 
diverse  enmxgh  to  allow  all  of  a  ch'ild'^  strengths  and  interests  to 
emerge.    Educators  should  be  alert  to  and  flexible  in  conceiving  the 
forms  that  capacities  and  Interests  may  take.    Self-esteem  should  be 
boosted  through  positive  expetiences  in  an  effort ' to  overcome  weaknesses. 
Role  nwdels  may  alsol  prove  usefaj.  in  overconjing  conflicts  between  certain 
school  activities  and  peer  or  cdranurilty  nonra.    A  wide  variety  of  roles 
in  both  classroom  and  extracurricular  activities  shmxld  help  children  to 
feel  ^  part  of  a\chool.    Measures  that  solidify  a  child's  link  to 
school,;  such  as  community  participation  programs  or  parent  participation 
programs,  should  ilso  tend  to  increase  a  child's  sense  of ' belonging. 

Nevas  concludes  that  the  ijsp  11  cat  ions  of  identity  for  education 
follow  from  her  view  that  identity  represents  a  balance  between  the 
individual  and  th»  social.  ^ 

It  la  through  the  pursuit  andWintenance  of  this  balance  that 
wr  knowledge  <of  identity  inf  orms  educational  practice.    Nowhefe  is 
the  reconciliation  of  subjective  reality  as  opposed  to  objective  reality 
(GranalS'  Congruence  Phenomenon)  mor^  crucial*    Perceived  congruence 
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between  s^nse  o£  self  add  the  content  of  the  learning  ^e^qperience,  sQiDetic^s 
called  relevance  In  the  sixties,  is  thought  to  be  essential  to  learning 
task  involvetoent*    Perceived  sioilarities  betveen  attrilaites  of  learners 
and  the  characteristics  6f  available  teachers  and  mdels  (identification) 
are\thought  to  influence  positively  the  relational  Inspects  of  teaching 
and  learning  transact ions #    Our  knowledge  of  identity  and  the  concern 
with  balance  between  the  individual  and  the  social  is  less  informative 
when  ye  turn  t6  ,the  problem^f  boosting  self -^steeia  and  enhancing  self-* 
concept*    Traditionally       have  assuis^^d  that  successful  e^erlence, 
positive  sociarl  interactions,  consistent  experiences  of  self -reflection 
and  consistent  patterns  of  reinf orcecoent  should  result  in  positive 
feelings  about  self  and  the  consolidation  of  oner's  idientity*  Hc^ever, 
partiaiiarly  from  clinical  practice.  We  see  that  vast  differences  can 
exist  between  basic  identity  and  qualitative  identity.    Since  attributions, 
personal  aspiration,  and  oeaning  so  greatly  impinge  on  qualitative 
identity  while  objective  reality  is  likely  to. weigh  more  heavily  on  basic  v^* 
identity,  the  two  have  the  capacity  to  taove  in  opposite  directions* 
Thus  externally  defined  criteria  for  IM^  reinforcement  or  even  creation 
of  self -concept  and  self -identity  can  run  afoul  o^  tHeir  purpose*    It  is 
,  the  personal  interprejtat ion  or  subjective  evidence  that  la  crucial,  anU 
fin  practice  this  is  pf tent  least  susceptible  to  accurate  assessment  ^ 
by  others*    In  teaching  and  learning  transactions,  then,  particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  learner's  view  of  his/her  o«m  identity 
and  to  clues  from  the  learner  concerning  his/her  own  estimates  of  the 
reinforcement  value  of  naturally  occurring  or  contrived  situational 
Hl^enomena*    This  injterpfetation  of  other's  data  about  one's  identity 
.may  be  helpful,  but  in  the  final  ai^lysis  it  is  my  own  interptetatlon 
of  my  own  data  from  my  own  value  perspectives  that  is  likely  to  be 
decisive*    Thus  in  relation  to  the  several  status  dimensionSN?f  h^man' 

;   diversity  discussed  in  this  report,  identlty--vith  respect  to  culture, 
ethnicity,  or  gender,  fbr  exa^le~that  is  assigned  is  useful  primarily 
in  determining  how  others  may  treat  or  assess  th-e  individual*  Assigned 
identity  has  little  utility  when  the  task  is  to  determine  how  one  views 

J  or  assesses  one's  self  * 

the  Educational  Releyance/of  HejE^lth  and  Nutritional  Factors 

In  her  chaptar  on  the  educational  relevance  o|  health  and  nutrition  . 
factors,  Hertsig  argues  that^a  serious  attack  on  the  problem' of ^ school  « 
.  failure  requires  an  attack  not  only  on  the  social  and  cultural  variables 
relevant  to  educational  achievement  but  on  the  biosocial  factors  as  well* 
Eertslg  examines  a  varietiy  of  health"-related  events  and  their  educational 
consequences*    She  reports  that  pr^aaturity  and  other  complications  of 
the  birth  process,  as  well  as  nutritional  inadequacy,  are  strongly 
associated  with  later  intellectual  and  a<^cational  difficulties*  Cravioto 
and  his  collaborators  found  that  severe  malnutrition  may  interfere  with 
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..development  and  learning  indirectly  thrcwgh  loss  of  learning  time,  •  ' 

Inte^efence  with  leatning  during  critical  periods  of  ^developu^nt, 
and  motivation  and  personality  changes.    Repeated  hospital  adnissions  ' 
during  the  preschool  years  also  affect  learning  and  school  behavior, 
^specially  in  children  who  are  highly  dependent  on  their  inothers  or 
who  are  under-  stress  at  home  at  the  time  of  admission^ 

0  '  '    .  "  ■ 

The  experience  of  physical  illness  has  a  negative  effect  on  the 
educational  progress  of  some  children  but  nbt  of  others.     Even  with 
knowledge  of  the  type  and  jseverity  of  insiat,  interference  with 
educational  progress  is  injpossible  to  predict.    Hertzig  argues  t;hat  . 
a  better  understanding  of  the  differential  impact  of  physical  illness  on 
different  children' will  come  from  a  consideration  of  extra-illness  / 
characteristics  of  affected  children,  and  an  examination  of  features -tsf^     •  • 
the  familial  and  broader  social  environments'  in  which  such  diildren  grow 
and  develop. 

Hertzig  points  out  that  biologic  variation  within  the  normal  range 
may  also  bear  a  relationship  to  school  performance  and  behavior..  Individual 
differences  in  receptor  preferences  and  intersens6ry  organization  may  « 
underlie  the' development  and  expression  of  particular  learning  styles^ 
Differences  in  biplogic  rhythms  may  be  reflected  I'n  variations  in  attention 
and  interest.    Hertzig  a^o  speculates  that  Ididsyncratic  patterns  of 
success  and  failure  mar  be  related  to  the  timing  of  the  presentation  of 
particular  subject  matter  during  the  school  day. 

T  To  Hertzig,  the  public  policy  in^jlications  of  the  associatioti 
between  ill  health  and  less  than  o|)tioal  school  performance  are  the  same 
as  they  were  over  ten  ye^rs  ago.    The  life  circumstanced  of  those 
individuals  within  society  who  ace  at  greatest  risk  of  ill  health  oust 
be  iaqjroved.    Systematic  ^ttention  to  the  health  and  nutrition  of 
pregnant  women,  i^nf ants,  and  young  children;  scheduled  immunizations; 
careful  monitoring  of  early  developmental  progress;-  provision  for  the 
pron^t  and  effective  treatirent  of  illness  as  it  occurs  in  young  children; 

and  discriminating  use  of  hospitalization,  can  alj.  corftribute  to  impXQve-i  

ment  in  the  Ijeailth  status  of  children.     In  addition,  the  fafflilial  stresses 
that  accoB^any  social  adversity  could       reduced  through  io^rovements  in 
the  standard 'of  living  of  the  poor  in  *the  form  of  better  housing,  improved 
emplc^fflent  opportunities,  increased  income,  and  adequate  provisions  for  ' 
day  care  of  children  of  'workiM  mothers. 

fjnr  tendency  to  focus- on  the  pathological  aspects  of  develijpment 
and  health  may  lead  educators  to  underattend  to  the  wide  variations 
in  the  normal  range  of  physical  conditions  and  biological  functions. 
Although  the*  basis  in  research  for  our  kncfwledge  of  the  relationships 
between  such  variation  and  learning  behavior  is  limited,  cll6ical 
itff|)ressions  and  logic  support  the  direction  of  H^rtzig's  concern  that  ^ 
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■    .  ■      ■  .  ^ 

individual  differences  in  this  sphere  not  be  ignored.    Despite  the 
pseudoscientif ic  exploitation  of  ec^rgiqg  knowledge  of  biorhythms,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  is  vida  diversity. in  the  patterning  of  rhythmic 
biological  and  psychological  f unctidns,  which  seem  to  influence,  if 
not  regulate,  aspects  of  behavior •    Most  of  us  have  observed  apparent 
regularity  and  err'aticness  .in  mood,  energy  level,  attentional  behavior, 
and  general  '^togetherness* Most  df  us  have  experienced  the  lethargy, 
and  malaise  associated  with  periods  of  depressed  function  (but  not 
depression)  and  ''feeling  bad"  (but  ilot  illness)#     Some  of  us  are  alsiost 
incapacitated  by  simple  disorders*    Some  people  function  well  on  single 
feedings  per  day  %^ile  others  become  highly  irritable  within  ap  hour  past 
one  of  the 'three  or  four  scheduled  meals*    These  individual  differences 
in  physical  conditions  ^nd  biological  functions  can  have  telling  influence 
on  the  learning  behaviqr  of  pupils  and  require  far  more  seric^a  attention 
aiulplanning  than. we  have  traditionally  given*    The  monitoring,  then/ of 
related  behaviors  and  relevant  histories  in  the  so^alled  normal  ranges- 
may  not  be  as  Important  as  in  obviously  ill  or  handicapped  persons,  but 
it  liiay  well  require  thd  attention  of  educlitora  who  are  serious  about  * 
optimizing  the  learning  behavior  qf  all' children* 


Affective  Response^endency 


ft 


Following  Guilford  and  Catterll, 'Thomas  divides  behavioral  phenomena 
into  the' what,  why,  and  how  of  behavior*    One  aspect  of  the  what  of 
behavior  consists  of  the  specific  emotional  states  ^M^traits,  such  as 
interest,  joy,  apxiety*    The  why  of  behavior  is  the  influence  of  such 
specific  emotions  on  the  shaping  of  im)tivational  patterns*  Affective 
response  tendency,  or  temperamient,  is  the  how  of  behavior  and  is  defined 
as  Che  characteristic  tempo,  rhythmicity,  adaptability,  expenditure, 
mood,  and  foois  of  attention,  independent  of  the  content  or  level  of  any 
specific  behavior 

Thomas  hypothesizes  that  affective  response  tendency  and  cognitive 
response  tendency-'KJverlapping  categories— reflect  patterns  of  neuro-* 
physiolo^cal  and/or  neurocl|#mical  organization*    These  patterns  express 
the  characteristic  modds  of  response  of  the  human  brain  to  environmental 
stimuli,  demancjs,  and  expectations*    He  asserts  that  the  wide  range  of 
variation  in  individual'  response  styles  may  have  evolutionary  adaptive 
significance*  y  ^^^^ 

The  concept  of  affective  response  tendency  differs  f 5am  earlier 
thepzties  of  statid,  fixed  constitutional  typologies  and  from  the  one^ 
sided  environmentalist  view  of*  a  generation  ago  in  Its  emphasis  on  the 
interaction  of  the  child  with  the  enviroxxment*    Thomas^  and  his  co-vorkers 
use  the  evolutionitry  concept  of  "goodness  of  fit"  in  their  analysis 
of  the  child-environment  interactive  process*    When  consonance  exists 
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between  organjtsm  and  environiaent,  optimal  development;  in  a  progressive 
'direction  is  possible.    Conversely,  poorness  of  fit  resxats  in  distorted 
developj^nt  and  maladaptive  functioning.  .Given  that  deoands  and  e^qjecta- 
tions  change  as  the  child  grows  older,  the  concept  is  k  hooeodynaaic  one, 
which  has  as  its  end  result  developn«ntal , change  and  expanded  conyetence 
rather  than  the  maintenance  of  equilibriuja. 

Thomas,  Chess,  and  their  co-workers  have  conducted  a  major  long-term 
study  of  temperament.    Nine  characteristics  of  ten^eramental  individuality 
were  defined  in  the  study  by  an  in^ductive  content  analysis  of  the  behav- 
ioral protocols  for  the  infancy  period  in  the  Mrst  22  children  studied. 
These  nine  characteristics  are'^approach  or  withdrwal,  -quality  of  a»od, 
intensity  of  reaction,  activity  level,  adaptability,  sensory  threshold, 
distractibility,  attention  span  and  persistence,  and  degree  of  rhythmicity 
of  biological  f Oractioxis.'^  Three  temperamental  constellations  were  identi- 
€  led— the  Easy  Child,  the  Difficult  Child,  and  the  Slow-to-Wana-Up  Child. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of  the  relationship  of  tempera- 
ment to  school  functioning  and  academic  achievement  have  been  conducted. 
In  one  quantitative  analysis  with  the  longitudinal  sample,,'  significant 
Gortelations  were  found  between  low  academic  achieVenent  scores  and  the 
temperamental  traits  of  ftonadaptability  and  withdrawal,  but.  not  for  high  * 
intensity,  negative  mood,  t»r  arhythnicity.    Qualitatively,  observers  have 
noted  that  highly  active  or  distractible  children  frequently  annoy  their 
teachers  and  learn  p'oorly  "in 'permissive,  unstructured  school  situations. 
Another  frequent  observation  has  been  that  teachers  often  misjudge  the- 
slow  adaptability  of  the  Slow^to-Warm-Op  Children  as  evidence  of  Inferior 
intelligence  or  anxiety. 

*  Wwn  Intf-a^tJyjf^  and  slowness  of  response  are  conspiaious^nd 
the  school  program  is  rigidlj^  and  tightly  scheduled,  the  chll^miy 
easily  become  the  butt  of  the  teacher's  iiqjatience  and  hla.  classmate's 
ridicule.    For  youngsters  with  the  Easy  Child  t«ig)eraB«ntal  pattern 
who  adapt  easily  to  learning  and  socialization  demands,  a  pattern  of 
parent-child  interaction  may  develop  in  which  the  ehild's  behavior  is 
responalve  to  the  individualized  attention  provided  *y  the  appreciative 
parent,    fiowever,  this  ease  of  self -ejqjression,  spontaneity,  and^sende 
of  individuality  may  pfdve  dysfunctional  to  the  demands  of  group" learning 
where  the  teacher  cannot  provide  coiqj arable  individualized  attentiotiT. 
Despite  these  demonstrated  asso<;lations  between  patterns  of  teajperament 
and  adaptability  to  school,  Thooyas  emphasizes  that  tenperamental  charac- 
teristics are  sometimes  but  not  always  fi^luehtial  in  the  development  of 
school  problems.  ^ 
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Cognitive  Styles;    Some  Conceotttal.  Methodologl<*al>  and  Applied  Issues 

Shlpmaa  and  ShlptQaa  discuss  the  niethodological  and  conceptual  tissues 
Involved  In  the  ^tudy  of  cognitive  styles.  "Cognitive  ^styles  differ  from 
cognitive  abilities  or  skills  In  that  the  foriier  refer  to  the  mode  or  " 
character  of  cognitive  functioningt  wherea^  the  larter  refer  to  the  level > of 
functioning.    Styles  have  been  conceptualized  as  basic  inf ormatlon«« 
prbcessin^  habits  for  organizing  perception  and  cognition,  and  are  thus 
thought  to  characfterize  the  individual's  f iti^ctioning  in  a  wide  variety  of^ 
domains*    Although  the  authork  share  this  general  conception,  they  are 
concerned  about  the  vide  varia-ty  of  constructs  and  iwdes  of  functioning 
identified  as  cognitive  styles.  ^  ■ 

'  ■         '  '    »       .  . 

The  authofs  begin  their  discussion  with  a  list  of  the  mai^  constructs 
that  have  been  Identified  as  cognitive  styles*    They  caution  that  the  list 
must  be  provisional  since  overlap  and  definitional  problems  are  common* 
Three  cognitive  styles  are  then  discussed  in  depth;  -  field  dependence/ 
independencct  conceptualizing  styl^,  and  reflect io|^/ia^ulsivity. 

ield  independence  is  genejiflly  considered  to  be  the  ability  to 
perceive  and  operate  on  a  stiomlus  independent  of'  its  embedding  context* 
The  Embedded  Figures  Test  is  the  most  widely  used  measure  bf  this  construct. 
Conceptualizing  styles  are  the  basek  on' which  people  categorize  ob ject^s ' 
in  a  free«-sprt  task.    Several  tasks  exist  for  assessing  this  styles  The 
wst  popular  scoring  system  distinguishes  arong' descriptive,  relational, 
and  categorical  modes.    Ref lection/iiqpulsivity  lias  be^  traditionally 
defined  as  the  willingness  or  ability  to^reflect  on  the  accuracy  of 
solutions  in  a  situation  of  response  uncertainty.    There  are  seM^ral 
measures  of  this  construct*  in  which  the  subject  is  presented  with  several 
highly  pjUusible  alternatives,  only  on^  of  which  is  correct.  Kagan's 
Matching  Familiar  Figures  is  the  most  comxoon  of  these  measures. 

■       -      .  ~A    •  ■  ■ 

The  authors  discuss  problemii^peculiar Nto  the,  three  selected  styles 
and  problems  general  to  the  ay ea  of  cognitive  styles.    Among  the  probless, 
they  note  are  the  lack  of*  a  generaiJ^  agreed-upon  definition  fot  styles 
in  general  and  in  the  particular,  the  lack  of  integration  with  the 
dominant  theories  in  psychology,  the  over-identification  of  a  style  with 
its  measur^nt  operation^  and  the  unclear  relationship  to  co^itive 
abilities  and  skills,  personality,  and  the  affective  domain. 

Shipman  and  Shipman  present  a  list  of  threats  to  the  generalizability 
of  styles  ^s  they  a^re  now  identified,  and  defined.    Their  list  Includes 
such  factors  as  the  developmental  procfss  of  the  styles,  the  influence  of 
normal  development  of  compjetence  on  the  expression  of  style  and  on  the 
understanding  of  task  demands,  the  role  of  injaividual  differences  in 
perception*  the  influence  of  context  on  the yaxpression  as  well  as  choice 
of  style,  and  the  lack  of ,  an  adequate  tairo^i^o^  of  situations  and  their 
intact  on  the  Individual.  ..j^ 
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The  chapter  cotjcludes  with  a  discussion  ot  impiications  for  research, 
development,  and  education.    Among  the  many  interesting  suggestions  for 
education  are: 

That  assessment  of  students'  cognitive  styles,  the 
"how"  in  addition  to  the  •'S#hat,"  would  coatril»tte  ' 
significantly  to  [the]  description  of  "entry  charac- 
teristics" 'for  iB^jroving  the  quality  of  Instruction 
by  indicating  the  extent  to  which  cues,  practices, 
0^-  and  reinf orceMnt  ajre  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 

the  learner.    (Chapter  12,  p.  12.55) 

Since  stylistic  tendencies  nay  lead  to,  aa  well  as  origl- 
inate  from,  different  reinf orceiaant  histories,  it  would 
\^pear  la?)ortant  to  cos^dnsate  for  this  by  providing  a 
d^oad  range  of  experience^..  .  .  (Chaptiefr  12,  p*  12.57) 

The  concept  of.  styled  suggests-  [for  assessmnt]  an 
V  alternative  focud  on  individual  patterns  of  functioning  '  ' 

across  tadkji  and  doi&alns  rather  than  a  sol^  es^hasis 
on  accuracy.    (Chapter  12,  p.  12.57) 

We  should  not  .  .  •  confuse  individual  difference 
diiaensions  with  group  classification/segregation. 
•  .  •  individuals  reveal  a  partioilar  style  to  - 
varying  degrees  depending  on  the  task/ setting, 
purpose  of  the  assesss^nt,  'prior  exp^eriences  and 
•other'.  .  .  characteristics*    (Chapter  12,  p.  12.58) 

We  should  not  consider  students  on  the  basis  of  a  '  . 

*  single  characteristic;  instead,  ^  snust  examine 

several  characteristics  at  once  since  they  may  ^ 
influence  or  s^diate  the  ei!f act  of  the  other 
characteristics.    (Chapter  12,  p.  12.591 

.  •  .  soQe  cognitive  stylefs  may  be  too  specific 
to  be  of  use  in  understanding  how  a  learner  meets 
the  con^ laxity  of  a  learning  experience  in  the 
educational  setting.    The  classroom  situation  is 
a  complex  and  ambiguous  one,  and  thus  difficult 
to  intairpret  from  the  individual's  point  of  view. 
(Chapter  12,  p.  12.59) 

In  agreeoent  with  Witkin  ©t  al.  (1977)  the  authors  urge,  "for  the 
educator,  the  development  of  greater  diversity  in  behaviors  within 
individuals  seess  as  ln^ortant^  an  Objective  as  the  recognition  add 
utilization  df  diversity  aawng-  individuals."  * 
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The  Oblectlve  Environments  Environmental  PresSt  and  the.Di^versity  of 
Learners^^  and  Teachers  -  ' 

Grannls^  point  of  departure  Is  th*e  environment  side  of  person- 
envlronn^nt  interactions  In  educa^lon^    He  begins  with  treatment  and 
setting  variables  and  works  toward  their  articulation  with  different 
individuals.  %   *  -  > 

For  Gtannls,  the  "objective  environn^nt"  is  the  enviromr^nt  that 
can  be  described  by  a  consensus  of  external  obs*ervers.    He  does  not 
exclude  subjective  factors  from  such      consetffius,  but  presumes  that  ^ 
the  operational  definitions  of  elemetits  and  relationships  in  the 
environment  would  be  shared  to  the  e^ent  necessary  to  attain  a  criterion 
of  reliability  among  the  observers.    A  central  concern  in  the  chapter  is 
the  concept  of  environpental  ''press,"  which  was  first  defliied  by  Murray 
as  "The  press  of  an  object  is  what  It  can  do  to  the  subject  for  the 
subject-»the  power  that  it  has  to  affect  the  well-being  of  the  subject  in 
one  way  or  another." 

Grannis  reviews  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  how  the  functions 
of  environment  press.    According  to  Murray's  perspective ,  the 
environment  proffers,^  denies,  feeds,  and  starves.    Lewin's  perspectLive 
emphasised  the  psychological  comple3?:ity  of  the  envlromaental  field  and 
the  interactive  nature  of  the  vectors  in  that  field.    Barker  and  his  ^ 
as80Ciat€is  gave  definition  and  methodology  to  an  area  of  study  called 
ecological  psychology*    Their  two  main  strategies  of  data  collection, 
behavior  stream  and  behavior  setting  observation,  are  oriented  to  the 
discovery  of  units  of  behavior  and  m$.lieu  that  recur  in  natural 
environments.    Bronfenbrenner^s  emphasis  on  the  systematic  cois^lexity  ^ 
of  the  environment  is  the  final  perspective  of  central  importance 
in  his  view  that  the  microsystem  or  immediate  setting  dan  not  be  fully 
understood  independently  of  the  broader  settings  in  which^^it  exists. 
^p  unit  or  vector  is  a  phenomenon  apart;  each  is  a  part  o^  the  larger 
systettt  in  which  it  exists.  \  \ 

In  a  section  on  the' variety  of  environmental  featured,  Grannis 
desctibes  Moos'  review  of  various  systeo^  for  the  assesso^nt  and  clas- 
sification of  human  environments.    Moos'-  review  includes  geographical 
and  meteorological  variables;  personal  and  behavioral  characteristics  of 
milieu  inhabitants;  psychosocial  characteristics  and  organizational 
climate;  and  functional  or  reinforcement  analyses  of  environs^nts. 
Grannis  reminds  us  that  these  are  only  a.  fraction  of  the.  environmental 
variables  that  research "^las  attended  to« 
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After  reviewing  the  variety  of  environme|ntal  features,  Grannis  turns 
to  person-^nvlronment  interactions.    He  repa|tt9  ^at  many  of  the  person-^ 
envirpiment  Interactions  that  he  has  enccntnC^ed  fall  under  Lawton's 
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"environmental  docility"  hypothesis.    According  to  ^his  hypothesis,  £he 
B»re  competent  the  organism,  the  less  will  be  Che  proportion  of  variation 
in  behavior  attrilmtable  to  physical^  objects  or  conditions  around  the 
organism.    After^ reviewing  eaqjiricad  support  for  the  hypothesis,  Grannis 
substitutes  th6  concept  of  suscepibility  for  docility.    He  suggests  that 
a  hypothesis  couched  in  terms  of  susceptibility  might  al'low  us  to  extend 
to  more  areas  the  general  Idea  that  th&  perceptions  and  behavior  of  some 
individuals  are  more  dependent  on  given  envlrono«nCal  circumstances  than 
thof e  of  other  indlviduali. 


The  congruence  model  is  the  second  category  of  person-environment 
Interactions  that  Grannis  discusses.    Whereas  susceptibility  stresses 
a  predisposition  to  environmental  overdetermination,  congruence  typically 
suggests  a  match  between  person  and  envlronutent  that  is  optimal,  for  the 
fulfillment^  of  a  need  or  purpose,  or  that  is  an  equUibritm  that  has 
resulted  from  accommodations  between  person  and  envtromnent.    The  concept 
of  congruence  is  reviewed  as  it  bears  on  transactions  between  students' 
and  staff  or  program  elements,  transactions  Isetween  students  and  the 
goals  or  outcomes*  of  the  environment,  and  transactions  between  staff  or 
program  milieu  an^d  treata»nt  goals  or  outcomes.    Grannis  concludes  that 
the  congruence  iMel  requires  revision  to  Include  both  participants'  and 
external  observeM|J  perceptions  and  measures  of  students,  staff  and 
program  milieu,         goals  and  outcomes.    The  major  ln5>llcation8  for 
education  flow  primarily  from  this  revised  congruence  model.  According 
to  this  conception  it  is  the  attrlbutional  chara<^ter  (beta  press)  that  is 
projected  on 'to  the  environment  by  the  percelver  that  gives  environmental 
press  a  critical  role  as  a  determinant  of  human  diversity  and  as  an  issue 
to  be  contended  with  in  teaching  and  learning  transactions. 

Grannis  outllttes  many  impli-cations  of  his  approach  for  instruction 
and  further  research.    The  implications  reflect  the  richness  of  this 
approach  to  alreadx  standing  patterns  of  behavior  milieu.    The  first  and 
most  Important  one  is  that  teifSheris  and  researchers  might  study  specific 
situations  in  light  of  the  revised  congruence  model.    This  application  of 
the  model  will  allow  the  iilumination  of  both  the  pragmatic  and  symbolic 
features  of- the  environment  under  observation.    One  asks  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  physical  design  of  the,  setting,  of  the  students' 
grouping  and  spacing  pattern  in  the  classroom  of  the  intersection  patterns 
between  teachers  and  studenta^xigd  among  students.    The  teachers'  press  for 
cotfcformlty  and  independence,  a  more  competitive  or  collective  interaction 
model,  and  visual  vs.  oral  vs.  tactile  exchange  of  information,  are  «oong 
the  instructional  variables  that  might  most  fruitfully  be  manipulated  in 
relation  to  students'  ne.eds  and  preferences  In  light  of  the  coniruence 
model.. 
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Commotialitl^s  and  Concerns  ♦ 

Despite  the  variety  of  topics  imder  discussion,  several  throes  ^ 
reoir'  in  these  chapters*    One  of  these  themes  might  loosely  be  called  ^ 
a  concern  for  the  settings  in  whidi  be^iavlor  occurs*    Grannis  took 
seating  variables  as  his  motif  and  vorkbd  his  way  back  to  the  individual,' 
whereas  Banks  began  with  a  review  of  individual  diVetsity  in  achievement 
motivation  and  conc3iided  that  the  causes  of  th^s  diversity  resided  not  1^ 
Individuala  but  in  achievement  settings*    Harrington  and  Freedle  e:^ressed 
their  .concern  f6r  settings  in.  their  discussions  o£  o^thodology*  Both 
stressed  the  Importance  of  in  situ>  ethnographic  approaches  to  the  study^ 
of  cultural  and  linguistic  aiveraity  in  educational  contexts*    An  appre*' 
elation  of  the  priority  of  setting  is  apparent  in  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Bond,  Harrington,  Hertzig,.and  Yeakey  that  the  schools  cannot  eliminate 
the  social  stratificatio^iof  the  larger  society.    Although  the  schools 
should  not  contrllmte  to  stratification,  as  Harrington  and  Bordler  argue, 
they  cannot  erase  the  effects  of » these  forces  in  the  larger  setting* 
One  only  hopes  that  they  can  modulate  them* 

Since  the. enterprise  of  ^sesslng  persons  has  proceeded  apace  in* 
psychology  for  decades,  \^  applaud  the  attention  to  settings  of  the 
authors  in  this  volume*    However,  we  echo  Pervin's  (1978)  concern 
over  the* alternative  ways  in  which  stiisuli,  situations,  and  environments 
have  been  defined,  measured,  and 'classified*    Investigators  often  undertake 
research  without  attention 'to  alternative  definitions  and  measures  ^nd 
the  implications  of  choosing  one  or  another  definition  and  laeasure*  This 
Inattention  often  results  in  confusion  over  tKe  relationships  of  findings 
from  various  studies*    Another  result  is  that  alternative  types  of  data 
that  might  be  collected  are  9;£ten  not  so  <ift  reality,  thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  comparisons^J^  data  from  different  measures*  Pervin's 
.^oncencis  with  alternative  def^initions  and  measures  gain  cogency  from  the 
confusions  reported  in/the  traatn^ht  of  several  dimensions. of  diversity* 
Particularly  in  the  study  of  affective  response  tendencies,  cognitive 
style,  and  motivation,  our  authors  call  attention  to  the  conceptual  and  f 
methodological  problems  that  flow  from  narrcwness  or  excluslveness  in  y 
definitions  and, measures  of  the  construct  under ^que^tlon*  ^ 

It  is,  however^  the  concern  with  settings  or  situations  that  is 
ubiquitous  in  all  of  the  work  reported  here*    Each  o'f  the  constructs 
discussed  is  thought  to  be  significantly  influenced  by  the  situati^on  In 
which  it  is  called  forth,  out  of  which  its  genesis  is  thought  ta^e 
derived,  and  upon  which  its  expression  is  contingent*    So  great  Is  this 
XBtxmed  Lewinia^  concern  &ot  sltuationalism  that  considerable  tension 
exists  between  theorists  enq^hasizing  setting/situational  influences 
and  those  ai^^hasising  personalistic  itifluences*    Nowhere  are  the  issue? 
more  clearly  drawn  than  in  the  search  for  cross'-situational  consistencies 
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in  ,beliavloi?.'    Despite  mar  intuitive  feelings  that  people  can  be  described 
and  classified  by  many  of  th^  attributes  discussed  in  this  report,  the 
'evidence  seeois  t<y  indicate  that  with  respect  to  individual  responsiveness 
such,  consistency  across  situations  and  Settings'  is  difficult  to  demonstrate 
reliably.    The  Bern  and  Allen  (1974)  trea^JBSnt  of  this  problem  ia  helpful. 

We  have  .argued  in  this  article  that  it  is  fwt  . 
possible,  in  principle,  to  do  any  better  than 
predicting  sotae  of  the  people  some  of  the  time.^* 
Furthenoore,  our  arguments  vould  -seem  to  iaiply  *  ' 
'    *  that  an  investigator  must  simply  abandon  the  highly 
variable  individual  since  the  trait  under  investi- 
,    ,      gation  has  no  predictive  utility  for  him.    &it  this 

is  not  aflways  true.*  As  Mlschel  (1^68,  1973b)  has 
'  persuasively  argued,  variability  ifs  not  synon^foous 

with  either  capriciousness  or  unpredictability^. 
Indeed,  an  individual's  cross-situational  variablity  O 
may  well  be  the  mark  of 'a  highly  refined  "discrimlna- 
,         tive  facility"  (Mlschel,  19Z3b),  the  ability  to 

respond  appropriately  to  subtle  changes  in  situational  ^ 
contingencies.    Although  such  an  individual  cannot  be  ^ 
predicted' ^rom  a  knowledge  of 'his  standing  on  a 
personality  trait$  he  may  be  precisely  the  individual  , 
who  is  najst  predictable  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
situation.    In  short,  if  some  of  the  people  can  be* 
■  predicted  some  of  the  time  from  personality  traits, 

then  some  of  the  people  can  fee  predicted  some  of  the 
-  tike  from  situational  variables,     (p.  517)  ' 

The  Bern  and  Allen  position  suggests  situation  or  problem-determined 
alternation  in  the  use  of  situations  aind  personality  traits  in  *the 
prediction  of  behavior.    What  is  probably  a  better  conceptualization  of  * 
the  issue  is  represented  by  the  interaction  phenomenon  (see  Bern  &  Funderj 
1978).    This  is  the  second  recurrent  tHeme  which- flows  through  several 
of  the  chapters  of  this  bode— the  individual  in  xelation  to  the  environa^nt 
(setting/situation).  \       ■  y 

Thomas  treats. this  theme  in  his  us^  of  the  concept  of  "goodness 
of  fit."    Grannis  examines  person-envlroWaent  interactions  that  fall 
under  the  environmental  susceptibility  hypothesis* and  the  congruence 
QKjdel.    He  toncludes  that  a  congruence  no^del,  that  is,  a  model  of"  the 
match  between  person  and  environment,  taus^  include  the  individual's 
perceptions  of  the  environment.    There  ar^  actually  two  threads  running 
through  this  second  theme.    The  first  thread  is  the  belief  that  persdn- 
environment  interactions  rather  than  the  person  or  the  environment  will 
acccmnt  f or  oos t  of . the  psychologically  interesting  variance  in  behavior. 
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By  peraoa-ea^fironiroat  interactlbn,  ve  believe  these  authors  to  taean  iwre 
than  a  variance  cociponents  approach  to  Interaction*    Their  concern  Is 
with  hov  person  variables  and  situational  variables  combine  In  their 
relation  to  behavior.    This  concern  with  Interactions  avoids  alternating 
emphases  on  person  attributes  and  envirogront  or -^situation  attjcibutes,  but 
in  each  Instance  is  concerned  with  t\ie  nature  and  outcome  of  the  dialectical 
interpen^tration  o£  one  with  the  other.    The. Interact lonist  position  * 
accepts  the  cruciallty  of  both.    According  to  Bowers,  ^ 

*'   '  .    ■  '  • '  .       '  '     '  ■  ■  ^ 

An.  Inte^ractionlst      .  .  view  denies  the  prioacy 
of  eirtfer  traits  or  situations  In  the  detendnatlon 
of  behavior;  instead,  it  fully  recognizes  that 
^atever  main  effects  do  es^rge  will  depend  ent|lrely 
upon  the  particular  saxople  of  settings  and  individlbals  . 
under  consideration.    Thus  interaction  views  main 
afflicts  as  a  sort  of  behavioral  precipitate  that  does 
not  readily  dissolve  in  the  fluid  interaction  of 
organism  and  environment.    Hore  specif  ically, '  inter-* 
act ionisia  argues  th^t  situations  are  as  much  a  « 
functl&n  of  the^erson  as  the  person's  behavior  is  a 
function  of  the  situation.     (Bowers,  1973,  ?•  3^7)  ^  ' 

The  second  thread  in  this  theme  is  the  belief  that  the  classification 
^f  s>|l^i|^tions  mu§t  tie  in  terms  of  the  individual's  own  phenomenology,  not 
the  tnvl^lgatdr's.    Bern  &nd  Allen *(  1974)  aptly  dexronst rated  this  p^intf 
eiipdricalV'  by  abandoning^  the  nomothetic  as8U2iq>tlon8  of  traditional 
research  paradigms  and. using  idiographlc  assimptions  in  their  place* 
Reflect  Ing  Vhelr  deet>  concern  that  personality  assessment  tmist  attend 
more  seriou'S'ly  to  the  phenoiq^nologicaX  person,  they  stress  the  isqsortance 
of  detailed  descriptive  analyses  o£ . person^  and  situations  (Bern  &  Funder, 
1978).    Thlqikhaa^  U  reflected  in  the. Banks  recot;iceptuaiisgation  of 
mativatton,  iH^^eedle's  concern  for  schemata  in  understanding  language, 
in  Grannls'  tfse  of  %  congruence  model  to  include  the  Interpretatldn  of 
thii ^individuals  perceptions  of^  and  adaptations  to  the  situation,  and 
is  en^hasized  by  Neva s  in  her  concern  for  the  individual's  perceptions 
in  her  dj^scusslon  of  the  Yafkelovich  and  Barrett  work^    The  authors 
argue  that  su^jective^  ^idence  is  fun4amental  to  a  valid  view  of  a 
person's  reality*    This. theme,  as  is  suggested  by  Gr^nnls^  discussion, 
has  its  roots  ^n  Hurray^s  Ib^eta  press,  which  was  the  primary  focus  of_ 
Lewln's  work.    In  recent' years  it  is  reflected  in  social  learning 
theory  particularly  as ^asserted  by  Bandura  (1973)* 


In.  apcial  learning ^theory  a  self  system  (a  schemata 
by  which  the  ptienodbtnological  person  can  be  Idantlfied) 
is  not  a  psychic  agent  that  controls  behavior.  Rather, 
It  rki^zB  to  cbgnitive  structures  t^iwt  provide 
reference  snechanisms  and  to  a  set  of  sabf unctions  for 


5 


the  perception,  evaluatlpa,  and  regulation  of  behavior, 
(p.  348)  '  t 

In  addressing  a  conceptual  or  Sethodologicai  issue,  this  concern 
with 'the  iordividuaX's  own  phenooeno logy— his  or  her  own  personal  meaning- 
is  asserted  as  essential  to  environments,  .settings,  and  situations  as 
well  as  persons  th«aselves, -iind  nwst  be  viewed  in  their  subjectively 
perceived  realities  as  well  as'  in  their  objective  realities. 

At  least  two  of  our  authors  didcussed  a  problem  that  cutsi  across  - 
the  major  th<sfteB  described  above.    The  problem  is  that  of  transcontextual 
vali<^ity,  and  it  is  encountered  in  Thomas'  discussion  of  affective  response 
tendencies  and  in  the  Shipmans'^scussion  of  cognitive  styles.    It  is 
implicit  in  several  of  the  other  chapters  included  heriain.    Weisz  <1978)  - 
describes  l^anscontextUal  validity  as  the  verldicality  pf  principles 
across  physical  and  cultural  setting,  time,* or  cohort.    For  Thomaa  and 
the  Shipmans,  the  problem  is  whether  the  response  tendency  that  the  child 
exhibits  at  one  age  is  the  saiae  tendency  he  e^ibita  at  a.  later  age. 
Given  the  changing  context  of  the  child's  world,  the  problem  is  a  par- 
ticularly intractable  one.    The  solution  %o  the>  probl^  probably  transects* 
our  th^afthat  is,  it  will  come  with  definitions,.  oeasurCTients,  and 
classifications  of  contexts  that  lend"  themselves  to  description  in  terns 
of  the  individual's  ot^  phenomenology. 

In  the  fourteen  xiomoissioned  chapters  of  this  report,  conceptuali- 
za,tion  of  person-environo^nt  interactions,  probleajs  of  ajuity  and  social 
Justice,  and  procj^sses  of  education  have  been  the  backdrop  against  which 
dimensions  of  diversity  in  htman  attrikites  and  some  of  th'eir  implications 
for  schools  have  been  discussed.    Why  have  we  given  so  much  attention  to 
diversity  in  human  attributes  and-  ehvlronn»htS?    It  is  not  that  individual 
and  group  differences  or  environmentai  factors  are  new  concerns  in 
education.    R4j;her,  it*i8  the  recognition  that  effective  edireai^B  and 
learning  may  hang  on  the  narrow  "threads  of  balance  between  the  multiple 
factors  that  constantly  interact  to  influence  behavioral  devalopB»nt  and 
expression.    When  t!>at  balapce  is.  in  sk  state  of  equilibrium — ^Thomas' 
homeodyaamic  s tate-r-ef feet ive  development  and  learning  are  achieved. 
When  that  balance  is  disturbed  or  its  potential  expressloif  is  precluded 
•by  variance  pr  atypicality  in  one  or  more  of  tSe  dij&ensioAs  of  diverse 
human  attributes,  effective  development  and  learning  are  subJecteS  fo' 
risk.    Either  other  ^dlme^ ions  of  the  indigenous\  system '(person)  oaist 
adapt  and  substitute  or  elements  of  the  exogencnis  system  (environment)  ' 
aaist  accommodate  or  coopensate.    If  thre  indigenous  system  is  too  naive  or 
weak  to  mount  the  necessary ^adaptation  and  the  exogenous  system  is  lacking 
in  the  necessary  resources  (or  will  to  allocate  them),  malde'velopment  or 
malfunction  (ineffective  learning)  occurs.    Thus 'diversity,  evdn  if  a 
situapionally  handicapping  condition,  is  less  important  as  a  deterrent  :to 
effective  development  ai^.  learning  in  tfi*  presence  of  adequate  intrinsic 
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or  extrinsic  resources^     It  is  the  conbiaatlon  of  variance  from  the  norm 
afid  faappropri^te  or' Ihsufficient  resource  supports  for  developraent  that 
is  the  final  citipabie  condition.    It  is  to  better  understand  the  aedianism 
by  uiiich'that  condi^on  exists,  and  ultimately  to  prevent  or  change 
it  that  we.  devote  oar  energies  to  'th^  study  of  Human  Diversity  and  its 
Pedagogical  Relevance. 

•  .     ■  .  ■    ■     ,  ■ 
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